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J. PHILIP LINDSLEY. 


BY LEROY J. HALSEY, D. D. 


THE eminent services of Philip Lindsley, D. D., late president of 
the University of Nashville, as an educator of youth, have been widely 
known in our country, and most highly appreciated at each of those 
points or centers of influence where, in the providence of God, he 
was successively called to labor. Especially is this true of Nashville, 
and the surrounding region, in which he may be said to have been 
the pioneer of classical learning, and where, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he exerted a controlling influence upon the cause of education, 
not only in Tennessee, but through the whole South West. Whether 
we consider the auspicious time at which he began his labors in Ten- 
nessee, their long continuance, or his own rare qualifications for the 
work, it could not be otherwise than that such a man, in such a cause, 
should make a deep and permanent impression upon his generation. 
He seems from an early period to have regarded himself as set apart 
to the cause of the higher or more liberal education. He ever looked 
upon it as the great work of his life. The steadfast zeal with which 
he pursued it, and the distinguished success which crowned his efforts, 
entitle him to a place among the foremost educators of our age and 
country. And it is our present purpose to give some account of him 
and his work in this his chosen field of labor—to tell of his plans, 
purposes, opinions, trials, and triumphs, as an educator of youth. In 
order, however, to form some just conception of his character, both as 
a man and a minister, we shall first preface what we have to say of 
him as an educator with the following biographical sketch, which we 
abridge from Dr. Sprague’s “ Annals of the American Pulpit.” 


J. OUTLINE OF HIS LIFE. 


Putte Linpstey was born December 21st, 1786, near Morristown, 
N.J. His parents were both of English extraction; the Lindsleys 
and Condits being among the earliest settlers of Morristown, and in- 
fluential Whigs of the Revolution. His early youth was spent in his 
father’s family, at Basking Ridge, N. J., and in his thirteenth year he 
entered the academy of the Rev. Robert Finley, of that place, with 
whom he continued nearly three years. He entered the junior class 
of the College of New Jersey in November, 1802, and was graduated 
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in September, 1804. After graduating he became an assistant 
teacher, first in Mr. Stevenson’s school at Morristown, and then in Mr. 
Finley’s at Basking Ridge. He resigned his place with the latter in 
1807, and about the same time became a member of Mr. Finley’s 
church, and a candidate for the ministry, under the care of presby- 
tery. He was then for two years Latin and Greek tutor in the col- 
lege at Princeton, where he devoted himself to the study of theology, 
chiefly under the direction of its president, Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith. On the 24th of April, 1810, he was licensed to preach the. 
gospel by.the presbytery of New Brunswick. 

Continuing his theological studies during the next two years, and 
also preaching a while at Newtown, L. I., where he declined overtures 
for a settlement, he made an excursion into Virginia, and afterward 
to New England, and in November, 1812, returned to Princeton, in 
the capacity of senior tutor in the college. In 1813 he was trans- 
ferred from the tutorship to the professorship of languages, and at 
the same time was chosen secretary of the board of trustees. He 
also held the offices of librarian and inspector of the college during 
his connection with the institution. In October of this year he was 
married to Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. Nathaniel Law- 
rence, attorney-general of the State of New York. 

In 1817 he was twice chosen president of Transylvania University, 
Kentucky, but in both instances declined. In the same year he was 
ordained, sine tztulo, by the presbytery of New Brunswick, and was 
also elected vice-president of the College of New Jersey. In 1822, 
after Dr. Green’s resignation, he was for one year its acting president. 
The next year he was chosen president of Cumberland College, Ten- 
nessee, and also of the College of New Jersey, but he declined both 
appointments. The same year, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upon him, by Dickinson College, then under the presi- 
dency of Dr. J. M. Mason. 

After refusing to consider overtures concerning the presidency of 
Ohio University, at Athens, he was again offered the presidency of 
Cumberland College, and finally induced to visit Nashville; the result 
of which was that he at last signified his acceptance of the office in 
1824. During his absence, the board of trustees of Dickinson Col- 
lege had sent a deputy to Princeton, to induce him to consent to be- 
come president of that institution. On the 24th of December he ar- 
rived in Nashville with his family—the college having then been in 
operation a few weeks, with about thirty students. He was inaugu- 
rated with much pomp and ceremony, on the 12th of January, 1825. 
His address, delivered on the occasion, was published and very widely 
circulated. It was a noble effort, and was regarded as auspicious of 
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an eminently useful and brilliant career. The corporate name of the 
college was changed the next year to “The University of Nashville.” 

In May, 1834, Dr. Lindsley was unanimously elected moderator 
of the general assembly of the Presbyterian church of the United 
States, then holding its sessions at Philadelphia. He was elected a 
member of the “ Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians,” at Copen- 
hagen, in 1837. 

In 1845, Mrs. Lindsley was taken from him by death, after a most 
happy union of about thirty-two years. In 1849 he was married to 
Mrs. Mary Ann Ayers, the widow of a kinsman—Elias Ayers, the 
founder of the New Albany Theological Seminary—a daughter of the 
late Major William Silliman, of Fairfield, Conn., and a niece of the 
venerable Professor Silliman of Yale College. In May, 1850, he was 
elected professor of ecclesiastical polity and biblical archeology in the 
New Albany Theological Seminary; and, having resigned the presi- 
dency of the University of Nashville in October following, he re- 
moved to New Albany in December, and entered on the duties of the 
professorship at the beginning of the next year. Here he continued 
usefully and acceptably employed until April, 1853, when he resigned 
the office, contrary to the unanimous wish of the board. 

The remaining two years of his life were spent chiefly in study, de- 
votion, and intercourse with his friends. A few weeks before the 
meeting of the general assembly in 1855, he was asked if he would 
consent to serve the presbytery, as a commissioner to the assembly, 
and his reply was, “I have never sought any appointment, and when 
God has placed upon me a duty, I endeavor to discharge it.” He 
was accordingly appointed; but he seemed afterward to doubt 
whether it was his duty to attempt to fulfill the appointment; and 
he remarked, the morning that he left home, as if from a premonition 
of what was before him, “I think it probable I shall never return—I 
may die before I reach Nashville.” He, however, did reach Nashville, 
though he reached there only to die. 

On Wednesday morning, the 23d of May, while he was sitting at 
the breakfast-table, surrounded by his children, the conversation 
turned upon the danger of aged men traveling from home; and Dr. 
Lindsley expressed the opinion that it was unwise, and that they 
thereby often put their lives in jeopardy. A guest at the table 
pleasantly inquired, “Is not your advice inconsistent with your own 
lonely journey to this place?” “No,” he replied, “no; I am here 
also at home—as well die here as any where.” And in a few min- 
utes he was struck with apoplexy, and passed instantly into a state 
of unconsciousness, in which he remained till his death, which oe- 
curred at one o’clock the next Friday morning. 
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When the tidings of his alarming illness were communicated to the 
general assembly, special prayers were immediately offered in his be- 
half, and a committee appointed to visit him, and express the sympa- 
thy of the assembly with his afflicted family. When his departure 
was announced, the most tender and respectful notice was taken of it, 
and the funeral solemnities, which took place on the succeeding Mon- 
day, and were conducted by distinguished members of the assembly, 
bore witness to the gratitude and veneration with which his character 
and services were regarded. His remains were deposited by the side 
of his first wife and his youngest son. 

Dr. Lindsley left five children—three sons and two daughters. All 
his sons were graduated at the University of Nashville. One of them, 
Adrian Van Sinderen, is a lawyer; another, Nathaniel Lawrence, was 
formerly professor of languages in Cumberland University, and more 
recently principal of Greenwich Female Seminary, Tennessee; and 
the third, John Berrien, is an ordained minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, chancellor of the University of Nashville, and professor of 
chemistry in the medical department of the same institution. 

If. HIS CHIEF WORK AT NASHVILLE, 

It will thus be seen that there were three principal fields of labor 
on which Dr, Lindsley, at different periods of life, made his influence 
felt as an educator: the first in his native state, and within the walls 
of his own Alma Mater, where he devoted fifteen years of his early 
prime, with unsurpassed energy and ardor, to the work of classical 
instruction, gradually but easily winning his way up, from a tutorship 
to the presidency of the college; the second at the capital of the then 
young and rising state of Tennessee, where, for twenty-six years, he 
gave the whole force of his intellect and character to the furtherance 
of all popular and liberal education; and the third at New Albany, 
where, for a few years, he imparted to candidates for the gospel min- 
istry the well-matured results of his experience and scholarship. Of 
this last field we shall not now speak. His period of labor there was 
too short, and the circumstances of the institution too much embar- 
rassed, to admit of much development. Nor need we dwell long on 
the first field, in New Jersey. Brilliant as had been his successes there, 
both as a scholar and a teacher, there can be no question that the 
great work of his life, both as it regards its intrinsic labor and its 
lasting usefulness, was performed in Tennessee. 

Of this first period, however, we may give, in passing, the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness, Dr. Maclean, the present (1859) president 
of the college at Princeton. “Dr. Lindsley,” says he, “was one of 
the best teachers of whom I have any knowledge. He had, in a 
high degree, the happy faculty of imparting to his pupils some of his 
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own ardor for the studies of his department. They were taught to 
give close attention to grammatical niceties, as well as to the style and 
sentiments of the authors studied. For youth in college, as well as 
for youth in classical schools, he insisted upon the importance of con- 
stant reference to the grammar and the dictionary, and of a thorough 
analysis of the words, as requisite to a full appreciation of the beau- 
ties of style and thought. His favorite Greek authors, if I mistake 
not, were Homer, Aristotle, and Longinus; and to his fondness for 
them may be traced some of the characteristics of his own style.” 

It is known that he declined the highest position in the gift of his 
Alma Mater, and cast his lot in the West, contrary to the wishes, 
and indeed to the deep regret, of his friends at the East. Who can 
tell the career of honor and usefulness which might have awaited 
him there had he accepted that important position? Who can say 
that a presidency at Nassau Hall, running through a quarter of a 
century, would not have presented a career of usefulness fully equal 
to that of Dwight at Yale, or Nott at Union, or any other which 
our country has yet afforded. Still we hesitate not to think that he 
acted wisely and well in going just when he did to what might then 
be called the wild woods of Tennessee. We have no manner of 
doubt that he there achieved a greater and more important work for 
his generation than he could possibly have ever done at Princeton, 
New Haven, or any other eastern seat of learning. The heart of man 
deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his steps. A great state was 
just emerging from the wilderness—building its churches and school- 
houses, constructing its works of internal improvement, bringing its 
virgin soil into cultivation, and just ready to lay the foundations of 
its literary and scientific institutions. The greatest work which any 
state can ever do for its children in all time to come, that of forming 
and putting into operation its systems of liberal and popular educa- 
tion, was here to be done. A master-workman was needed for the 
occasion—one who had the knowledge to grasp the problem, and the 
genius, energy, and enthusiasm to solve it. That master-spirit was 
found in Philip Lindsley. It is not too much to say that, if Cum- 
berland College had made her selection from the entire circle of the 
eastern colleges, she could not probably have found any man more 
competent and better furnished-for the task, better prepared, by all his 
tastes, studies, and attainments, to be the very pioneer, missionary, 
and champion of collegiate or university education at the South West. 

Having thus selected his ground, and driven down his stakes, at a 
point which was then the extreme south-western outpost of educa- 
tional institutions, he determined once for all not to abandon it. 
Nothing is more striking in all his history, and indicative of that firm- 
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ness of purpose which constituted so important an element in his 
character, than the fixed and persistent determination which kept him 
from ever leaving Nashville till his work was done. No inducement 
from abroad, and no amount of difficulty at home, could ever wean 
him from this his first love of western life. There was scarcely a year 
of the twenty-six when he might not have gone to other posts of 
usefulness and honor. Offers came to him unsolicited, from the East, 
the North, the South. To those who understood the discouragements 
which he had to encounter at Nashville, and the repeated liberal in- 
ducements held out to him from other quarters, there was a touch of 
the heroic and sublime in that steady, unalterable resolve which kept 
him at his chosen post so long, and from first to last so confident of 
success. 

Says Dr. Sprague, “Though Dr. Lindsley never, directly or indi- 
rectly, sought an appointment from any literary institution, such was 
his reputation that he was solicited to the presidency of such institu- 
tions more frequently perhaps than any other man who has ever lived 
in this country. In addition to the cases already mentioned (in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio,) he was chosen to the presidency of ° 
Washington College, Lexington, Va., and of Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, in 1829; was chosen twice to the presidency of the University 
of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, in 1830; was chosen provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and president of the College 
of Louisiana, at Jackson, in 1834; president of South Alabama Col- 
lege, at Marion, in 1837; and president of Transylvania University, 
in 1839: all which appointments he promptly declined, though he 
was greatly urged to accept them.” 

Now the explanation of all this is, that he saw from the first, with 
the clear intuition of his strong, practical mind, that there was a great 
work to do in Tennessee—one not to be finished in a day or a year, 
but demanding the labor of a life-time; and accordingly, instead of 
frittering away his energies on half a dozen different schemes and 
points of influence, he determined to make the most of life by devot- 
ing it all to that one work, and never to leave it, until those who 
should come after him might be able, upon the foundation which He 
had Jaid, to rear a noble and lasting structure. 


JII. wis PLANS AND PURPOSES AS TO A UNIVERSITY. 


Coming to Nashville in the full vigor of his well-matured faculties, 
ata time when there was scarcely any thing worthy of the name 
of college in all the South West, it was natural that Dr. Lindsley 
should at once form the design of establishing an institution on a 
broad and permanent. basis, fully equal, if not superior, to any thing 
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of the kind in our country. He was too well versed in all the essen- 
tial elements that constitute the life of a college, ever to suppose that 
this could be done immediately. “But we find the magnificent con- 
ception taking possession of his mind from the very beginning—of 
building up an institution of the first order, not only for Tennessee, 
but the whole South West. Accordingly, in his first public address 
at Nashville, in 1825, on his inauguration as president—which was 
throughout a most masterly plea for “Collegiate Hducation” as the 
very life of a free people—he expressed his views in such terms as 
the following :— 


The grand experiment is about to be made whether this college shall be organ- 
ized on a permanent and respectable basis, or whether it again be destined to a 
temporary existence, and to ultimate failure, from the want of due encouragement 
and patronage from the wealthy citizens of West Tennessee and the adjacent 
states. . It is desirable that, in a college, provision should be made for instruction 
in all the sciences, and in every department of philosophy and literature. To the 
ultimate attainment of this desideratum we must direct our views. We hope to 
see the day, or that our successors may see it, when in Cumberland, or in the 
University of Nashville, shall be found such an array of able professors, such 
libraries and apparatus, such cabinets of curiosities and of natural history, such 
botanical gardens, astronomical observatories, and chemical laboratories, as shall 
insure to the student every advantage which the oldest and noblest European 
institutions can boast. So that no branch of experimental or physical, of moral 
or pes science, of ancient or modern languages and literature, shall be neg- 
lected. 


In his first baccalaureate address, entitled “ The Cause of Hduca- 
tion in Tennessee,” and delivered on the first commencement of the 
university, in 1826, we find him developing still further the magnifi- 
cent educational scheme which he had projected. He says :— 


The trustees of Cumberland College have purchased one hundred and twenty 
acres of land, to meet the various purposes of their contemplated university. It 
is proposed immediately to commence the erection of a series of buildings for the 
accommodation of students, instructors, and stewards; consisting of five additional 
colleges, each sufficiently commodious for a hundred students, and three assistant 
professors or tutors, and of seven houses for as many principal or head-professors. 
We shall then have six colleges, and twenty-five instructors, and accommodations 
for six hundred pupils. To each college will be attached a refectory or boarding- 
house, with eight or ten acres of land for gardening and exercise. The colleges 
will be erected at such distances from each other as to prevent the usual evils 
resulting from the congregation of large numbers of youth at the same place. 
Professors will occupy houses on the intervening lots; and there will be at least 
three officers resident within the walls of each college. We shall thus have 
six distinct and separate families, so far as regards domestic economy, internal 
police, and social order; while one senatus academicus will superintend and 
control the whole. 

A more eligible or healthful site, for such an establishment, can not be found 
in the western country. Here is the place, and now is the time, for generous 
enterprise. Here let us erect a university so decidedly and confessedly superior 
in every department that a rival or competitor need not be feared. Let us make 
ample provision for every species of instruction—scientific, literary, professional— 
which our country demands. Let education be extended to the physical and 
moral, as well as to the mental, faculties, Let agriculture, horticulture, civil and 
military engineering, gymnastics, the liberal and the mechanical arts—whatever 
may tend to impart vigor, dignity, grace, activity, health to the body—whatever 
may tend to purify the heart, improve the morals and manners, discipline the 
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intellect, and to furnish it with copious stores of useful, elementary knowledge— 
obtain their appropriate place and rank, and reeeive merited attention, in our 
seminary ; so that parents may, with confidence, commit their sons to our care, 
assured that they will be in safe and skillful hands—under a government equitable, 
paternal, wild, firm, vigilant, and faithful—where their every interest will be con- 
sulted, their every faculty be duly cultivated, and where every effort will be made 
to render them intelligent, virtuous, accomplished citizens. 

In his “ Baccalaureate” of 1829, he pleads still more urgently the 
cause of a great university, including all the departments of law, 
medicine, divinity, science, literature, and the arts, and remarks :— 
“Scarcely any portion of the civilized Christian world is so poorly pro- 
vided with the means of a liberal education as are the five millions 
of Americans within the great valley of the Mississippi. In casting 
my eye over the maps of Tennessee, it struck me from the first that 
this was precisely the place destined by Providence for a great uni- 
versity, if ever such an institution were to exist in the state.. And 
In this opinion I am fully confirmed by several years’ observation and 
experience. I am entirely satisfied that it is physically impossible to 
maintain a university (I am not now speaking of an ordinary college,) 
in any other town in the state. And for this single good reason, were 
there no other, namely, a medical school, which may be regarded as 
an essential and as the most important part of a real university, can 
never be sustained except in a large town or ‘city, and the larger the 
better, Nashville is the only place where a medical school would even 
be thought of; and physicians know full well that such is the fact. 
If Tennessee then is to have such a school, it must be established in 
Nashville.” | 

The ccty of Memphis was not then in existence, and it is remark- 
able how well the present flourishing medical school at Nashyille, 
with its four hundred students, its able faculty, its spacious and well- 
arranged laboratories, museum, library, and general apparatus, hardly 
inferior to any in the Union, vindicates the sagacity of this early 
opinion and prediction. 

In his commencement speech of 1837, which was one of the 
longest and ablest of all his educational discourses, after giving an 
outline of the various systems of collegiate and university education 
in England, Scotland, Continental Europe, and our own country, he 
proceeds to present a sketch or summary of the scheme which he 
wished to carry out at Nashville. After expressing the opinion that, 


for the purpose of educating boys, generally between the ages of fifteen . 


and twenty-one, our isolated American colleges are, asa system, to be 
preferred either to the English or German universities, provided they 
be made in fact what they are in name, he says :— 


But I would not stop here. While I would duly encourage and improve the 
common college, as we should the common school, there ought to be in every 
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state, at least in each of the larger states, one institution of the highest order and 
most comprehensive and commanding character. If we can not achieve this 
object in five or twenty years, it may be done perhaps in fifty or five hundred. 
If we can not hope in our day to rival Berlin, Munich, Gottingen, Leipzig, 
Copenhagen, Vienna, Halle, Leyden, Paris, Moscow, or even St. Petersburg, we 
may commence the enterprise, and leave posterity to carry it onward toward 
completion. For complete, in the nature of things, it never can be. It must be 
growing, advancing, enlarging, accumulating, till the end of time. No university 
in Europe is complete—not even in any one department. 


Having described the necessary collections and fixtures, he then 


goes on to say :— 


Our university must have the requisite teaching force also. Professors of 
every language, dead and living—of every science, in all its branches and subdi- 
visions, in all its bearings and applications. -To be more particular, there should 
be professors or teachers 

Of ancient classical languages and literature ; 

Of oriental languages and literature ; 

Of modern European languages and literature ; 

Of mathematics, natural philosophy, astronomy ; 

Of chemistry, geology, mineralogy, comparative anatomy ; 

Of archeology—in reference to ancient nations, governments, jurispru- 
dence, geography, mythology, arts, sciences, and still-existing monu- 
ments ; 

Of philology, eloquence, poetry, history ; 

Of physiology—vevetable, animal, and comparative ; 

Of ethics, politics, logic, metaphysics ; 

Of constitutional and international law ; 

Of political economy and national statistics ; 

Of architecture, sculpture, painting, drawing, engraving, music ; 

Of engineering—civil, military, and naval ; 

Of mechanics—principles and practice ; 

Of agriculture, commerce, manufactures ; 

Of fencing, riding, swimming, and other manly and healthful gymnastics ; 

Of natural history in every department ; 

Of all the liberal professions ; 

Of biblical literature ; 

And of religion, in such forms and modes as may be satisfactory to the 
judicious and reflecting portion of the community. 

There should be schools, in short, for all the sciences, arts, languages, and pro- 
fessions. So that no youth need ever cross the ocean, to study and learn what 
ought to be much more safely and advantageously taught at home. The above is 
not given either as a complete enumeration or proper grouping of the subjects 
for professorships, but rather as a brief summary or outline of the more obvious 
and important. 


® 


Further on, he remarks—after reducing his scale for Nashville to 
what might at all events emulate the universities of Geneva, of New 
York, or Virginia—“ Our first effort here in Nashville should doubt- 
less be to elevate the only department which we have hitherto at- 
tempted to establish ; that is, the college for undergraduates, or the 
faculty of arts, sciences, and literature. It is desirable to have profes- 
sors of German, French, Italian, Spanish—perhaps of some other 
modern languages; though a knowledge of none of them has been 
made indispensable to graduation in any college.” 

In a word, his plan was to build up an institution, where boys 
might be trained, under skillful teachers, in all science and literature, 
before graduating ; and where, after graduation, they might still pur- 
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sue their studies, to any extent, and in every thing that man needs to 
know; to combine for the pupil all the advantages of the English 
and American college, and for the scholar all the aids of the Ger- 
man university. 

Of his undertaking he speaks as follows :—“ Now the University of 
Nashville, compared with my own beau zdeal of such an establish- 
ment, is but an element—a mere atom—a foundation—a nucleus—a 
corner-stone—a first essay toward the glorious consummation and 
perfection of my own cherished hopes and anticipations. And I 
could say little more of any other university in our country. I re- 
gard them all as being still in their infancy, or at most in their early 
youth; and that their right to the title of university is yet to be 
proved and confirmed by their future growth to vigorous manhood 
and generous maturity.” 

But that he would succeed ultimately in accomplishing his plan, 
in despite of all obstacles, he seemed never to have a doubt. We 
remember well his look of sublimity and his tone of determination, 
when in 1834, in one of his most eloquent moods, he gave utterance 
to these strong, triumphant words:—‘“ We count not on the state’s 
treasury, nor upon legislative indemnification. We rely not upon 
ecclesiastical patronage, or sectarian zeal, or individual munificence ; 
nor, indeed, upon any of the usual sources of pecuniary revenue which 
have reared and sustained so many flourishing institutions in other 
sections of our happy republic. We belong to no sect or party in 
church or state. We open our portals wide, and proffer our instruc- 
tions freely to enterprising, moral youth of every political and religious 
creed in the land. Literature and science, language and philosophy, 
morals and virtue, unalloyed and unclouded by the dogmas of any 
sect or school, we inculcate and exemplify as best we can. And we 
appeal to the common sense and equity of mankind for the wisdom 
of our systems and the honesty of our proceedings. We are the 
staunch, uncompromising advocate of genuine religion—of pure, un- 
adulterated Christianity—but, in all matters which distinguish one 
class or sect or church from another, we leave our pupils to parental 
guidance and discretion ; and to the ministerial cares of the clergy 
in our city to whom they severally yield a voluntary preference. 

“Where then is the ground of our hope and of our encouragement ? 
It is in the growing strength and moral influence of our own enlightened, 
Joyal, and patriotic sons, who issue, year after year, from our classic 
halls, imbued with the chivalrous spirit and republican virtue of the 
brightest age of Greek and Roman glory—and animated by the celes- 
tial principles of Christian magnanimity and bénevolence—and whose 
voice shall yet be heard by a generous and honest, though hitherto 
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much abused and misguided people. It is in these, under the pro- 
pitious smiles and overruling providence of the Most High, that we 
place our confidence, and garner up our soul’s fondest aspirations. 
They will never prove recreant or traitorous. The claims of Alma 
Mater upon their affections, their zeal, their labors, their influence, 
their talents, and their wealth, will ever be acknowledged as of para- 
mount and everlasting obligation. 

“We say—or rather let the university proudly say—there are our 
sons. We send them forth into the world. And by the world’s 
spontaneous verdict upon their training and their bearing will we 
abide. We calmly and confidently await the world’s decision ; and 
we feel assured of no mortifying disappointment. Our faith is strong, 
unwavering, invincible. And our purpose to persevere in the good 
work, which has thus far been signally prospered in the midst of every 
species of hinderance and discouragement, can not be shaken. The 
tongue which now speaks our high resolve, and bids defiance to scru- 
tiny, to prejudice, to jealousy, to cowardice, to calumny, to malevo- 
lence, may be silent in the tomb long ere the glorious victory shall 
be achieved. But WE, the UNIVERSITY, live forever! And gen- 
erations yet unborn shall rejoice in our triumphs, and pronounce the 
eulogium which our labors will have nobly won.” 

Nothing could exceed the zeal and ardor with which, on all 
private and all public occasions, Doctor Lindsley was found battling 
against popular prejudices, and defending the great enterprise to which 
he had consecrated his life. The college—the higher learning— 
university education became his abiding theme, on which he was ever 
ready to pour out the full treasures of his classical and accomplished 
mind. Probably some of the finest and most triumphant vindications 
of learning that ever fell from the lips of man were made by him 
during this period. We subjoin a few specimens :— 

Ignorance never did any good, and never will or can do any good. Ignorant 
men are good for nothing, except so far as they are governed and directed by 
intelligent superiors. Hence it is the order of Pravidence, that in every well-reg- 
ulated community children and all grossly ignorant persons are held in subjection 
to age and wisdom and experience. No species or portion, even of the humblest 


manual or mechanical labor, can be performed until the party be taught how to 
do it. 

If it be said that the Deity has no need of human learning to propagate his 
religion, it may be replied that neither has he any need of human ignorance. 
He could, if he chose, dispense with human agency altogether. But we have 
yet to learn that Infinite Wisdom has ever selected an insufficient and inadequate 
agency for any purpose whatever. In the days of prophecy and miracle, from 
Moses to Paul, he never employed human ignorance in the work of instruction. 
If they were not all educated in the universities of Egypt, as was Moses, or of 
Judea, as was Isaiah, or of Babylon, as was Daniel, or at the feet of Gamaliel, 
as was Paul, they were well-trained somewhere, and by competent masters, as 
were the fishermen of Galilee by Christ himself, besides being endowed with the 
gift of tongues, and extraordinary communications for every emergency. 
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I use the term university as equivalent to the best possible system of educa- 
tion, and in reference to the highest order and degree of intellectual and moral 
cultivation. Wherever, and by whatever process, the human mind is most effectual 
ly imbued and enriched with the purest treasures of science and knowledge, and 
where the whole man is duly trained and qualified for the greatest usefulness, there 
is my university. 

I affirm then that the university, as just explained, ever has been, is now, and 
ever will be, the grand conservative principle of civilization, of truth, virtue, 
learning, liberty, religion, and good government among mankind. To the wni- 
versity are we indebted for all the useful arts, laws, moral, enjoyments, comforts, 
conveniences, and blessings of civilized society. There has never been a nation 
or community, highly enlightened and civilized, where the university did not dis- 
pense its kindly influences, or where it did not occupy a commanding position. 
The nations of antiquity degenerated, or sunk into barbarism, just as the univers- 
ity, or higher learning, was neglected or became extinct among them. It has 
never been found among savages or barbarians; and all the nations and tribes 
upon our globe are barbarians or savages at this day where the university is not, 
or where its cheering and illuminating beams have not penetrated. 

If to this broad statement it be objected, that science, literature, and refinement 
abound in regions where no university has been established; I answer, that the 
beneficial effects of the university are oftentimes experienced at great distances 
from its actual location. The universities of Egypt extended their salutary and 
redeeming spirit even to barbarous Greece. Those of Europe are felt in Amer- 
ica. And those of Massachusetts and Virginia may operate in Tennessee and 
Texas. In the present condition of the commercial and missionary world, the 
influence of the university is visible in almost every quarter—in New Holland 
and the South Sea Islands—on the banks of the Ganges and the Congo and the 
Amazon—and wherever European and American civilization has acquired even a 
partial or temporary resting-place. 

If again we be directed to self-taught and self-made men as a triumphant neg- 
ative to our whole theory ; J tell you, that self-taught men (as they are styled,) 
such as Franklin, Ferguson, Shakespeare, Watt, Arkwright, Henry, Fulton, 
Davie, are, or were, just as much indebted to the university as were Bacon, Sel- 
den, Newton, Burke, Jefferson, Jay, Madison, or Whitney. The latter drank 
at the fountain, the former at the streams which issue from it. Had Franklin 
been born and bred among savages, he might have become the first among the 
prophets and chiefs of his tribe; but he would not have been enrolled among the 
greatest philosophers and statesmen of the civilized world. Washington too might 
have been the Tecumseh or Black Hawk of the wilderness, but not the saviour, 
the founder, the father of a mighty republic of enlightened and happy freemen. 
He had studied in the school of Locke and Milton, of Sidney and Hampden, of 
Tell and Phocion ; and like them was liberally educated. He was not a scholar 
in the strict, technical meaning of the term, though his scholarship was respect- 
able and far superior to that of many a college graduate. 


In the eloquent appeals which he was constantly making in behalf 
of this grand enterprise, Dr. Lindsley was sometimes deemed a vis- 
ionary and enthusiast by the short-sighted politicians of his day. 
But there was nothing visionary about him. Never was any man 
blest with a more practical mind, or a larger stock of good English 
common sense. He knew precisely what he was about from the be- 
ginning. He knew: that the way to build up a great institution at 
Nashville was to secure first a good and broad foundation in the 
soul. And in that he was not mistaken. There is no manner of 
doubt that he could have accomplished, and would have accomplished, 
in his own life-time—nay, at an early period of his career—all that 
he had projected, if he had only succeeded in bringing the legisla- 
ture or the people of Tennessee to his new views. He told them 
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from the beginning that a “university would be an expensive con- 
cern ;” but he demonstrated that it was a concern which would pay— 
both intellectually and morally—both the rich and the poor—both 
the citizens of Nashville and the people of Tennessee—both them 
and their children. The visionaries were those who thought it would 
not pay, and that it was foolish to spend a few hundred thousand 
dollars, to build up a Cambridge or an Oxford, a Harvard or Yale, in 
the Far West. 

In carrying forward so great a work, he had expected at one time 
to secure both the public aid of the state and the private co-opera- 
tion and munificence of the citizens of Nashville. The result proved 
that he had to rely solely on the latter. In the address of 1832, 
after again unfolding his scheme of a university, he says: “ This would 
be a species of internal improvement worthy of the republic, and 
which would elevate Tennessee to a rank never yet attained by any 
people. And the legislature, which shall boldly lay the corner-stone 
of such a magnificent temple of popular instruction, will deserve and 
will gain a glorious immortality, whatever may be the verdict of their 
constituents or of their cotemporaries. Their magnanimous and en- 
lightened patriotism will be celebrated a thousand lustrums after the 
petty interests and conflicts of this selfish generation shall be for- 
gotten.” 

But finding, after a few years’ trial, that he could neither depend 
on state aid nor secure from individual munificence such an endow- 
ment as his scheme demanded, he then set to work manfully to make 
of his university as good an institution as the limited means at his 
disposal and the steadfast co-operation of his coadjutors at Nashville 
would admit of. In this spirit we find him, ever ready to modify his 
views to existing circumstances, and never for a moment despairing of 
ultimate success, giving utterance to the following words :—“ In in- 
augurating the establishment of a university at Nashville, the honest 
purpose was fondly cherished from the beginning to render it en fact 
all that the name imports. Its friends desired to lay its foundations 
deep and broad. They felt that they were going to build for poster- 
ity as well as.for the living. That kind of ephemeral popularity 
which is so cheaply purchased, and which is never worth the 
cheapest purchase, they neither sought nor coveted. They did not 
expect to see the gilded domes and lofty turrets of their university 
suddenly rising in splendor, and dazzling the eye of every beholder. 
They knew that they could, at best, achieve little more than the com- 
mencement of a work, which must be fostered, and enlarged, and 
matured, in the progress perhaps of ages to come.” 

These quiet words indicated the right spirit—the spirit of a true 
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and faithful worker, who had learned how “to labor and to wait ”— 
a spirit which every man must have who would succeed in instructing 
the young, or building up a literary institution. And although, for 
want of funds, Dr. Lindsley did not accomplish in his own life-time 
the precise thing which he first projected at Nashville, yet he did 
succeed, in despite of manifold drawbacks and discouragements, in 
building up an institution which, as it regards the standard of schol- 
arship in its professors and the attainments and subsequent usefulness of 
its alumni, stood, as long as he was at the head of it, second to none in 
the Mississippi valley. Nor did he leave it until he felt that he could — 
safely intrust it into the hands of one who, though young to receive 
such a father’s mantle, was fully competent, both by education and 
endowment, to enter into all his plans and carry forward all his work. 
Qui facit per alios facit per se is as true of a good work as the re- 
verse. An educator’s work is never fully done, nor can his influence 
be fully measured, short of what his pupils and his children shall do. 
And hence there is no improbability that Dr. Lindsley may yet, by 
his perpetuated influence and labor, accomplish the realization of that 
splendid beau ideal of a great university which rose up before his 
imagination as he first surveyed the beautiful city of rocks and cedars 
on the banks of the Cumberland. 


IV. HIS SPOKEN AND PUBLISHED ADDRESSES. 


The published writings of Dr. Lindsley consist chiefly of his 
baccalaureate addresses and occasional sermons. His great theme, 
even in his sermons, was education and its kindred topics. In one of 
his ablest published discourses, delivered at the installation of Dr. Edgar, 
in Nashville, in 1853, he speaks of his preaching in the following 
terms, indicating a far humbler estimate of it, in his own mind, than 
the public were accustomed to take :—“‘ My own particular sphere of 
ministerial duty has ever been extremely humble and limited, as it 
regards age and numbers, though not unimportant in reference to the 
ultimate welfare of the church and the public. My province too has 
always demanded a different kind and form of preaching from that 
which obtains in a popular assembly. A word in season—a 
little here and a little there—and something every day to one or a 
dozen, as occasion offered or suggested—without touching on points 
of theological or ecclesiastical controversy, and without the formal 
method of regular sermonizing—has been the fashion of my own very 
imperfect essays in the good work of the gospel ministry.” And 
hence it was that, always regarding himself as an educator of the 
young, he was often, even in his public discourses on the Sabbath, 
found pleading the cause of education. 

Dr. Sprague gives the following list of his publications: “A Plea for 
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the Theological Seminary at Princeton, (several editions,) 1821;” 
“Harly Piety Recommended in a sermon delivered in the college chapel, 
Princeton, 1821 ;” “Zhe Duty of Observing the Sabbath explained and 
enforced in a sermon addressed more particularly to the young, 1821;” 
“Improvement of Time—two discourses delivered in the chapel of the 
College of New Jersey,» 1822;” “A Farewell Sermon, delivered in 
the chapel of the College of New Jersey, 1824 ;” “An Address at his 
Inauguration as president of Cumberland College, 1825;” “ The 
Cause of Education in Tennessee;” “A Baccalaureate Address, 
1826;” “A Baccalaureate Address, 1827;” “A Baccalaureate 
Address, 1829:” “A Baccalaureate Address, 1831 ;” “A Baccalau- 
reate Address, 1832;” “ An Address on the Centennial Birthday of 
George Washington, 1832;” “A Discourse at the Installation of 
the Rev. John T. Hdgar, Nashville, 1833 ;” “A Baccalaureate, en- 
titled ‘Speech in behalf of the University of Nashville,” 1837 ;” “A 
Lecture on Popular Hducation, 1837 ;” “A Baccalaureate Address, 
entitled ‘ Speech about Colleges,’ 1848.”* 

Besides these he wrote various articles on education for the public 
prints, and contributed two learned and able papers to the “American 
Biblical Repository,” on the Primitive State of Mankind, which 
excited much attention at the time both in this country and in Europe. 
Indeed he was one of the first, if not the very first, scholar of our times to 
take the ground, which has since become so common, and has recent- 
ly been so ably argued in Kitto’s “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” 
viz., that man’s primeval condition was not that of a savage, but a 
civilized being. Says Dr. Kitto, (Art. Antediluvans,) “That a de- 
gree of cultivation was the primitive condition of man, from which , 
savageism in particular quarters was a degeneracy, and that he has 
not, as too generally has been supposed, worked himself up from an 
original savage state to his present position, has been powerfully ar- 
gued by Dr. Lindsley, and is strongly corroborated by the conclusions 
of modern ethnographical research.” Indeed we find Dr. Lindsley 
“ powerfully” defending this view, (for it was a favorite theme with 
him, which he held with all the tenacity of a discoverer,) not only in 
the “Biblical Repository,” but as far back as 1825, in his inaugural 
address, in which he shows that the old infidel idea of a man’s being 


* These educational discourses, together with that of 1850 on the “ Life and Character of 
Dr. Gerard Troost,” his last baccalaureate, have just been issued, in elegant style, from the 
press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, forming an octavo of 588 pages. It is the first 
of aseries of volumes, soon to follow, containing Dr. Lindsley’s Complete Works anda 
Biography. This first of the series is itself a noble contribution to our literature, whether 
we regard it as a compendium of strong, original, and well-matured views on the great sub- 
ject of education, or as the actual, connected history of a gifted mind in its efforts to enlighten 
the public. No educator can read it without having his spirit stirred to new zeal in his high 
calling. 
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at the start a sort of noble savage is contradicted alike by reason, 
revelation, and history. 

But this point would lead us too far from our present purpose. 
Besides these publications, Dr. Lindsley left other valuable writings, 
in carefully-prepared manuscript, bearing on the same general topics 
discussed in those already mentioned. The writer heard many of 
these baccalaureate and other addresses, when they were delivered, 
and can bear witness to the powerful impression which they produced. 
It is questionable whether any man in our country has ever made 
more of the baccalaureate address, and done a more effective service 
with it, than Dr. Lindsley. They were always prepared with the ut- 
most care, and charged with his maturest and weightiest thoughts. 
They were generally delivered to the largest audiences ever assembled 
in Nashville—consisting often of legislators, judges, professional gen- 
tlemen from all parts of the state, and the very élite of the city. He 
had made it a point in the start never to speak in public till he had 
something to say, and was fully prepared to say it. And such was 
his reputation, after a few efforts of this kind, that both in the college 
and the city, the baccalaureate was looked forward to as the 
great occasion of the year. He seemed never so much in his true 
element as on the commencement stage. And he came forth on these 
occasions, and delivered this heavy artillery of learning and eloquence 
with much of the power and success exhibited by our ablest states- 
men in their set speeches in Congress. There was in fact scarcely 
any one instrumentality employed by Dr. Lindsley, during his whole 
eareer at Nashville, through which he seemed to exert a deeper, 
wider, and more wholesome influence on the public mind than these 
addresses. They were for the most part published in pamphlet form, 
and some of them passed through several editions. Thus heard and 
read by the leading men of Tennessee, and incorporated, as so much 
established truth, into the living thought of all his pupils, they 
were reproduced in a thousand different forms, and became part and 
parcel of the public sentiment in all the educated circles of the state. 

And they were well deserving of the honor. We have just now 
had occasion to read most of them over again, after the lapse of 
many years. And we have been more than ever impressed with 
their wisdom and beauty. We know not where to find, in the same 
‘compass, within our whole range of reading, so much sound doctrine, 
wise counsel, and soul-stirring sentiment, on the subject of the educa- 
tion of the young. There are some persons who look with disparage- 
ment upon our pamphlet literature, and shrink, with a sort of digni- 
fied contempt, from the idea of a great man’s burying himself in a 
pamphlet, as the common saying is. But no man can read the pam- 
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phlet addresses of Dr. Lindsley—especially if he had ever had the 
good fortune to see and hear him in the delivery of one of them— 
without feeling that they were, in his hands, a powerful engine of 
doing good. If he had spent his life in writing large and learned 
books, he could doubtless have filled a wider sphere and gained a 
more extended fame; but we have no idea that he could ever thus 
have reached and indoctrinated the leading minds of Tennessee, as he 
did by these apparently ephemeral but really effective spoken and 
published addresses. We consider his example, in this respect, wor- 
thy of all praise and all imitation on the part of those who, called to 
the presidency of our struggling colleges, will find it necessary, not 
only to supply the demand for instruction within the college-walls, 
but continually to create a demand for that supply without, by inspir- 
ing the people with enthusiasm for learning, and indoctrinating them 
into large and hiberal views of the subject. 

By these annual tracts on education, containing the condensed re- 
sults of his own reflection, reading, and experience, fraught with the 
living spirit of his own burning enthusiasm for knowledge, and sent 
forth with the high indorsement of his acknowledged scholarship, he 
gave a dignity to the teacher’s office in Tennessee, and elevated the 
whole standard of popular instruction in the South West, to an ex- 
tent which is none the less real and powerful because it was done so 
gradually that the public mind, even to this day, is scarcely conscious 
of the change, or to whom it is most indebted for the elevating influ- 
ence. By this we do not mean to affirm that Dr. Lindsley did all the 
work alone; nor to detract aught from the valuable services of his 
coadjutors and predecessors. There were men before him at Nash- . 
ville, preparing materials for the temple of learning, even in the 
wilderness: as the well-known and honored names of Priestly and 
Hume can bear witness. And there were men with him at Nash- 
ville—men worthy of their high calling, and master-builders, each in 
his several department—who stood by him and nobly seconded all his 
efforts: such men as Troost, and Hamilton, and Thomson, and Cross, 
whose names will long remain as a tower of strength in Tennessee. 
But what we mean to say is, that Dr. Lindsley, from the time he set 
foot in Nashville, was the mainspring of the movement—the master- 
spirit of the great work of liberal and popular education. The very 
fact that he gathered around him, and through all embarrassment 
and discouragement ever kept at his side, a corps of instructors fully 
equal to any in our country, is proof itself of the important part we 
have ascribed to him. The fact that literary and scientific men, and 
many eminent teachers, attracted by his influence, soon found their 
way to Tennessee—that rare and costly standard works, and book- 
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stores on a scale not then known any where else in the West, began 
to be multiplied at Nashville—is additional proof of it. Certain it is 
that, under his leadership, there was an influence exerted and a work 
done which to this day could not have been realized, unless indeed 
God had raised up some other leader of like spirit and ability. 


V. HIS VIEWS AND OPINIONS AS AN EDUCATOR. 


It would be impossible, within the compass of this article, to give 
any thing like a full and exhaustive statement of Dr. Lindsley’s most 
cherished principles, maxims, and methods, as a practical teacher. 
This in fact would be almost to reproduce his whole published and 
unpublished writings. Still it is due to any thing like a complete 
memoir of the man, that we should attempt, at least, some brief 
account of those views and opinions which he held with so much 
tenacity and defended with so much ability. 

We may notice first his exalted conception of the teacher’s vocation. 
No man could well have a higher estimate of its importance. And 
no man perhaps in our country, certainly none in the West, ever did 
more, both by precept and example, to honor and magnify the office. 
In his inaugural address he says :— 


I fearlessly put the question to any man of liberal feelings and sound judgment, 
and I challenge him to assign even a plausible pretext for thus degrading a teacher 
to the level of a drudge, or for employing none but those who are content to be 
drudges, and who are fit for no higher rank in society. If there be one vocation 
more important to the community than any other, or than all others, it is that of 
the instructor of youth. Every such man deserves well of his country, and is 
more justly entitled to her lasting gratitude than multitudes of those whom she 
most delights to honor. Our country needs seminaries purposely to train up and 
qualify young men for the profession of teaching. We have our theolegical sem- 
inaries, our medical and Jaw schools, which receive the graduates of our colleges, 
and fit them for their respective professions. And whenever the profession of 
teaching shall be duly honored and appreciated, it is not doubted but that it will 
receive similar attention, and be favored with equal advantages. I again repeat, 
regardless of all prejudices and defying all rational contradiction, that in a repub- 
lic, where knowledge is the soul of liberty, no profession ought to be more gener- 
ast cherished, honored, and rewarded than that of the worthy instructor of 
youth. 


In this connection we cite Dr. Lindsley’s early advocacy of normal 
schools or teachers’ seminaries, from the same address. 


Though the idea perhaps may be novel to some persons, yet the propriety and 
importance of such a provision will scarcely be questioned by any competent 
judges. The Seminarium Philologicum of the late celebrated Heyne, at Got- 
tingen, though a private institution in the midst of a great university, furnished 
to the continent of Europe, during a period of nearly half a century, many of its 
most eminent and successful classical professors and teachers. * * * 

At present, the great mass of our teachers are mere adventurers—either young 
men who are looking forward to some less laborious and more respectable voca- 
tion, and who, of course, have no ambition to excel in the business of teaching, 
and no motive to exertion but immediate and temporary relief from pecuniary 
embarrassment; or men who despair of doing better, or who have failed in other 
pursuits, or who are wandering from place to place, teaching a year here and a 
year there, and gathering up what they can from the ignorance and credulity of 
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their employers. That there are many worthy exceptions to this sweeping sen- 
tence is cheerfully admitted. That we have some well-qualified and most deserv- 
ing instructors we are proud to acknowledge—and as large a proportion probably 
in this section of our country as in the older states. Still, the number is compar- 
atively small; and the whole subject demands the most serious attention of the 
good people of this community. 


Now, it is sometimes the fashion to admit all this in theory and 
belie it in practice. But Dr. Lindsley here practiced what he 
preached. He carried the sacred dignity of the teacher’s high calling 
into all the walk and conversation of life. He acknowledged no su- 
periority in mortal man over his own work. And, in all his public 
efforts, as also in all his social intercourse, he threw such a fascination 
around the work of education as to make every man, woman, and 
child, that came in contact with him, feel that it was a noble, honor- 
able, glorious, nay, even divine thing to be a teacher of youth. It 
was under the deep and solemn impression of this sentiment that he 
uttered the following weighty and eloquent words, at the close of the 
inaugural just named. 


When I consider the value of a single individual in reference to this life, and 
still more in reference to a future world, and that his character and his destiny 
may be fixed forever in this seminary, I involuntarily shrink from the awful charge. 
What then must be the sensation created by the contemplation of the hundreds 
and the thousands who will here imbibe those principles, and acquire those habits, 
which must render them blessings or curses, to themselves and to the world? 
Who is sufficient for these things? No unassisted mortal, assuredly. To God 
we must humbly and devoutly look—to the infinite Fountain of grace and wisdom I 
must continually look—to the Eternal Giver of every good and perfect gift we 
must all look, for that support and direction which we so eminently need. 

We notice next his favorite opinion that education is the rightful 
inheritance of every human being, and ought to be sought not merely 
as the means of making a livelihood, but as a great good in itself. 
He denounced the narrow and selfish cue bono principle, when applied 
to education, as a heresy originating in the feudal ages, when men 
thought that none but gentlemen of wealth and leisure, or the 
learned professions, needed a liberal education. He held that men 
ought to be educated, to the extent of their opportunities, because 
God had endowed them with minds capable of being improved and 
made happy by knowledge; and, hence, that education was the great 
equalizer of society, and the special heritage of the poor. He con- 
tended that. every individual, who wished to rise, or wished his child 
to rise, above the level of the mere laborer at task-work, ought to en- 
deayor to obtain a liberal education; that, as man was an intellectual, 
moral, and immortal being, so all his noblest faculties ought to be 
cultivated, independently of the sordid motive or prospect of pecuni- 
ary gain. “Educate your son,” said he, “in the best possible manner, 
because you expect him to be a MAN, and not a horse or anox. You 


can not tell what good he may achieve or what important offices he 
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may discharge in his day. For aught you know, he may, if you do 
your duty by him, become the president of the United States. At 
any rate he has reason and understanding, which ought to be culti- 
vated for their own sake. Besides, learning is itself a treasure—an 
estate—of which no adverse fortune can ever deprive its possessor. 
It will accompany, and console, and support him to the world’s end, 
and to the close of life.’ There was no theme which he loved more 
than this. And never did he appear more earnest, eloquent, and con- 
vincing than when pleading for collegiate education as essential to all 
popular education, and popular education as essential to the very sal- 
vation of our country. “None but the enemies of the people,” said 
he, “will ever gravely maintain that a common school education, in 
the ordinary meaning of the phrase, is all they need. This would be 
virtually telling them to be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
under political taskmasters forever.” And he never ceased to hold up 
the college, or that learning of which the college is the exponent, as 
being, through all past history, the staunchest defender of the liberty 
of the people, the truest friend and benefactor of the children of the 
poor. 

Another settled opinion of Dr. Lindsley, analogous to this, was 
that the college or university is essential to the existence of any thing 
like a perfect system of primary or common school education. With- 
out this higher learning, acting as a stimulus to all other departments 
of knowledge, and leading the van of popular improvement, it is im- 
possible to create any general demand for education among the people, 
or to supply it with adequate teachers, even if it existed. The stream 
can not rise higher than the fountain, nor the day be brighter than 
its sun. To talk of the common education of any people, without 
this higher collegiate education—ever pouring abroad its fertilizing 
waters, or shining down like a sun in mid-heaven—would be like irri- 
gating a country with a fountain lower than the land, or creating a 
day without any sun. 

As education extends, the desire and demand for it increase. Who ever heard 
of a liberally educated man, who was not the hearty, devoted supporter of every 
judicious common school system? Such an anomaly our country has not yet pro- 
duced. Our most illustrious patriots and sages have been the founders of colleges 
and apostles in the cause of universal education. Far be it from me to utter a 
syllable in opposition to primary schools. They are indispensable—and ought to 
be found in every neighborhood. But the best mode of encouraging and multi- 
plying these is carefully to foster the higher seminaries; because the latter must, 
or ought to, furnish teachers to the former. The greater the number of liberally 
educated in any country the better the chance of obtaining suitable instructors for 
the inferior institutions. Jn this way the state would soon be supplied with accom- 
plished schoolmasters. For be it known and remembered that nowhere on earth 
does there exist a good and efficient system of common schools, except where 


colleges and universities are most generously cherished, and where the largest 
number of poor youths are found among their alumni. These become teachers 
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of necessity. This is a matter of fact, of universal experience, and the most in- 
genious special pleader in behalf of popular education can not cite an exception 
to the rule. The truth is, the cause of colleges and of schools of all sorts is one 
and indivisible. And he who should attempt to establish good common schools, 
without colleges, would be compelled to import a monthly cargo of foreign teach- 
ers, or stand before the public a convicted Utopian visionary. 


Still more emphatically does he express this view in the great 
speech of 1837. 


1 hold the attempt to create and foster common schools without the aid of 
the university to be utterly vain and nugatory. It can not be done. But estab- 
lish an efficient, free-working university, any where—whether among the Turks, 
the Tartars, or the Hottentots—and the common school will spontaneously grow 
up around it, and beneath its influence: as certainly as light and heat flow from 
the sun in the firmament. The common school is the child and not the parent, 
the effect and not the cause, of the university. 


So also, in his lecture on popular education, of the same year, he 
says :— 


The best and speediest mode of enlightening a community, is to provide ac- 
complished teachers for the children and youth of such a community. One 
brilliant, blazing SUN in the firmament will shed around and beneath infinitely 
more light than a thousand twinkling stars. Plant a noble university in our 
midst, and from its portals will issue streams of cheering light upon every dark 
corner of the land. Whereas, if you are content to get up a few scores of old- 
field schools, that is of mere farthing candles or feeble rush-lights, at various dis- 
tant points in the wilderness, you will but render the darkness more visible and 
repulsive. No country was ever enlightened or elevated by such a process. 
Light flows only from the sun. The moon and the stars do but reflect and diffuse 
the luster derived from this original fountain. 


Home education was always a favorite idea with Dr. Lindsley. 
He held that every family ought to be a school: that the family fire- 
side was the first and most important of all schools; the parent the 
first and best of all teachers. This is the true infant school. In his 
lecture on popular education, we find this view presented with | 
much earnestness and ability. 


To distinguish this from the common school system, I have heretofore, on 
divers occasions, denominated it the social or domestic system of education. 
And while it seems singularly adapted to the wants and condition of the great 
mass of the poor and ignorant, the wealthier and more cultivated classes may 
avail themselves of its benefits also. Might not the domestic system, in its strict- 
est sense, be made to supersede the public common school system altogether ? 
Why should a little child ever be sent to school, who has a mother at home ca- 
pable of teaching. A mother who can teach, and who possesses the genuine 
spirit of maternity, is always the best possible instructress of her children, until 
they reach the age of ten or twelve. She can teach them all that is expected 
from a common school infinitely better than any schoolmaster. This she might 
do without interfering with the business or comforts of a well-ordered domestic 
establishment. Children ought never to be closely confined at an age when they 
ean not study. Do young children study while constrained to sit, book in hand, 
through fear ef the birch, during six long hours, upon a bench (and sucha 
bench!) at school? They have not yet learned how to study; and, of course, 
must either go to sleep or passively submit to the daily irksome and stupifying 
penance of doing nothing. At home, and under the eye of their mother, they 
ean play, or work, or receive instruction, as she directs, and as best. suits their 
years, capacity, and disposition. By far the larger proportion of schools for boys 
under twelve years of age, with which I have been acquainted in the course of 
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my life, I would not hesitate to denounce as nuisances and impositions. I have 
seen them in every part of our country, from Maine to Tennessee; and I feel 
confident that most parents might, if they would, form a domestic school at home, 
a thousand-fold preferable to ninety-nine out of a hundred, on an average, of the 
whole number of common schools in the. United States at this moment. Such 
has been my honest, deliberate, and avowed opinion for many years past. 


Another great doctrine, which he never ceased to urge, was the 
usefulness of all learning, primary and professional, literary and 
scientific, sacred and secular, English and classical. . Regarding edu- 
cation as the best fortune a parent could give a child, he held that 
no labor or expense should be spared in its attainment. He held that 
life was a great school, in which it was never too late to learn some- 
thing: that in school and college we only learned how to learn, and 
that we should ever live to learn. As life is given for improvement 
and usefulness, so our youth should not be hurried too rapidly over 
their studies. ‘Let us not seek to make children youth, and youth 
men, and men lawyers, physicians, clergymen, or politicians, too fast. 
Let us keep our pupils at their proper work, and carry them as far as 
they can safely and surely go, and no further. Better teach them 
one thing well than twenty things imperfectly. Their education will 
then be valuable as far as it extends.” In his baccalaureate of 1848, 
when speaking of the prevailing evils in our American colleges, he 
says :—“ In two words, our lads enter college too young, and without 
due preparation. They ought seldom, if ever, to graduate under 
twenty years; and, consequently, should not enter the freshman or 
lowest class younger than sixteen. Up to this period ample work 
might be provided for them in the primary and classical school, or by 
the parental fireside. Let them be thoroughly drilled in Greek and 
Latin—in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography—in one or more 
modern languages, when practicable—at all events, in the English, so 
as to be able to speak and write their own vernacular with grammat- 
ical accuracy and idiomatic propriety.” 

Probably no educator in our country ever set a higher estimate 
upon the value of the ancient classics, as a part of education, than 
Dr. Lindsley. Certainly none ever read them with a keener relish, 
or taught them with a higher cnthusiasm. It would have been 
enough to have filled the soul of Homer, Plato, or Tully with a 
glow of honest and patriotic pride, could they have come back and 
heard their immortal pages read and expounded by one who seemed 
to give utterance to their matchless music with all the accuracy and 
emphasis of his mother-tongue. He maintained that there could be 
now no finished scholarship and no thorough mental discipline with- 
out a knowledge of the mathematics, languages, and sciences. 
“Classical learning,” said he, “is so interwoven with the very texture — 
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of modern science, literature, and language, that it is vain to expect 
scholarship without it, and equally vain for ignorance and prejudice 
any longer to denounce it.” As a teacher of the classics, he required 
of the pupil a thorough mastery of the grammar, and the most mi- 
nute and accurate acquaintance with all the forms, inflections, and 
niceties of the language. This verbal study alone could prepare the 
way for a full appreciation of the rich treasures of thought and beau- 
ty that lay hidden in the classic tongues. Indeed this was his mode 
of instruction in every department. Accuracy—absolute and unhesi- 
tating accuracy—was the grand characteristic of his own scholarship : 
and he required his pupils not only to learn a given lesson, but to 
know that they knew it. It was a maxim with him that there was 
nothing worthy of being done, and nothing worthy of being known, 
that was not worthy of being known and done well. He had no 
manner of patience with the smatterer, and the mere guesser at 
knowledge, or the man who undertook to do what he had never 
learned. ‘No man,” said he, “ can teach more than he knows him- 
self. Every man can teach all that he does know. The more he 
knows, the more useful he will be.” Whilst he despised the quack 
and the pretender, no man ever went beyond him in profound respect 
for all real knowledge—whether that knowledge was to shoe a horse, 
or amputate a leg, or teach a boy hic, hec, hoc. 

In accordance with sentiments such as these, we hear him address- 
ing his first graduates in 1826 in the following terms of paternal and 
wholesome counsel. 

Young Gentlemen :—Your academical career is now ended; and you have 
just received the usual honors and testimonials of this institution. According to 
the opinion which too generally prevails, you have completed your studies. This 
J am persuaded is not your own opinion. You have already made a juster esti- 
mate of your attainments, and of the vast and variegated field for future investi- 
gation which still lies before you, and which invites your assiduous cultivation. 
If you have learned how to study, and have acquired a thirst for knowledge, you 
will continue to study and to learn while you live. This indeed is the grand aim 
and object of all elementary education. It is to discipline the mind, to develop 
faculty, to mature the judgment, to refine the taste, to chasten the moral sense, 
to awaken and invigorate intellectual energy, and to furnish the requisite mate- 
rials upon which to erect the noblest superstructure. Hitherto you have been 
laying the foundation, and serving that kind of apprenticeship, which may en- 
able you to march forward by your own diligent and persevering efforts. Do 
not imagine therefore that your work is done. You have only commenced your 
studies. Whatever may be your future profession, pursuit, business, or destina- 
tion, let books, science, and literature be your constant companions. Every man, 
who intends to do the greatest possible good in his day and generation, will 
every day seek to acquire additional information. THe will gather it from every 
source within his reach. His experience, his observation, his intercourse with the 
world with men and things, his daily occupations, his incidental associations, the 
great volume of nature ever open and spread out to his view, the intellectual 
treasures of a hundred generations which have passed away, the records of 
heavenly truth and wisdom—all will conspire to increase his stores, and to qual- 


ify him for a greater and a wider sphere of useful and virtuous exertion. All the 
great and good men, who have enlightened, adorned, and purified the world by 
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their labors and their counsels, have been indefatigable in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, up to the last moment of their existence. Despise not, neglect not, any 
department of human learning, whenever and wherever it can be consistently 
cultivated. No man ever denounces as useless or superfluous any science or lan- 
guage with which he is himself acquainted. The ignorant only condemn; and 
they condemn what they do not understand, and because they do not understand 
it. Whenever, therefore, you hear a man declaiming against any literary or 
scientific pursuit, you may rest assured that he knows nothing of the matter; 
and you will need no better evidence of his total incompetency to sit in judgment 
upon the case. 


We notice next his views as to the government and discipline of 
youth in college. His settled conviction was that perpetual vigilance 
on the part of the teacher, and constant employment on the part of 
the pupil, were alike essential in college-life. This he denominated 
the parental and domestic system. In the inaugural address his 
views on this point are thus stated :—‘“ That system which should 
provide complete employment of a proper kind for all the time of 
every individual, would in my opinion be the best system, and might 
perhaps be fairly denominated a perfect system. And every approxi- 
mation to it will, to the same extent, be an approach to perfection in 
this all-important concern. Keep youth busy and you keep them out 
of harm’s way. You render them contented, virtuous, and happy. 
In general it may be remarked that the government of a college 
ought to be, as far as practicable, strictly parental. Every instructor 
ought to conduct toward his pupils, and to be esteemed by them, as 
a father or elder brother. They ought to regard him as their best 
friend, and to confide in him as such. Wherever this mutual confi- 
dence and affectionate intercourse do not obtain, the connection will 
neither be happy nor beneficial.” On a subsequent occasion, in the 
baccalaureate of 1829, he brings out this view still more emphatic- 
ally. “From my own humble experience in the business of educa- 
tion, and from all the information which I have been able to procure 
on the subject, I do believe that the only efficient system for the com- 
plete attamment of every desirable end, is that which keeps youth 
constantly employed, body and mind, and which exercises unceasing 
vigilance and absolute control day and night—which excludes all vi- 
cious and vitiating associates and practices—which superintends all 
the amusements and social intercourse of the pupils—and which, con- 
“sequently, requires strong walls and numerous guards, or a large 
body of faithful, prudent, devoted mentors, to counsel, direct, restrain, 
and instruct them at all times, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances.” 

He adds, however, that he has no expectation of ever seeing such 
a system put into operation: first, because the expense would be ob- 
jected to by a people who can afford money for every fashionable 
folly and extravagance; and, secondly, its strictness, however parental 
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and salutary, would be complained of by a people who scarcely sub- 
ject their children to any restraint whatever. Dr. Lindsley delivered 
some of his ablest appeals in favor of university education about the 
time that Tennessee and many of our states began to inaugurate 
their costly penitentiary systems. He not unfrequently alluded to 
this fact, while pleading for the education of the people as the best 
and cheapest method of preventing crime. In view of the lavish ex- 
penditure of the state in building costly palaces for the comfortable 
safe-keeping of her culprits, which he called the big state university—— 
and her unwillingness to give a dollar to provide for the education of 
her own noble sons—he used sometimes to pour out the vials of his 
keen sarcasm and invective after the following style :— 


Give to the colleges at Nashville and Knoxville an organization similar to the 
Auburn prison—so far, 1 mean, as regards the safe-keeping, moral discipline, 
healthful exercise, and constant employment of their inmates, and their absolute 
exclusion from all external evil influences—and bestow upon each of them only a 
moiety of the sum which Pennsylvania has already expended upon the outer yard- 
walls of but one of her incipient penitentiaries—(said walls have cost $200,000)— 
and they shall render the state more service in twenty years than all the prisons 
of Pennsylvania will achieve in a thousand ages, or than a score of penitentiaries 
will effect in Tennessee to the end of time. And yet, probably, before the lapse 
of fifty years, half a million of dollars will be expended, and with the best inten- 
tions too, by this state, agreeably to the prevailing fashion, upon such establish- 
ments for the comfortable accommodation of a few hundred criminals, who have 
forfeited all claim to public indulgence, and certainly to the public purse—who 
ought to be punished, not rewarded. 


Dr. Lindsley held the opinion—contrary to the views of many emi- 
nent educators in our country—that a large town or city is greatly to 
be preferred, for the seat of a college or university, to a small town or 
village. We need not here stop to point out the reasons which he 
assigns for this opinion—such as the presence of literary and scien- 
tific men, churches and other institutions, large libraries, the empire 
of public opinion, the restraints of refined society, the stimulus of 
numbers, and the check of the strong arm of the law. “ Experi- 
ence,” says he, “has fully proved in Europe, and in the older states 
of this Union, that large towns or cities are greatly preferable to small 
ones for such institutions. All the capitals and most of the second- 
rate cities of Europe have their universities. And wherever they 
have been established in small towns, the students are proverbially 
more riotous and ungovernable in their conduct, more boorish and 
savage in their manners, and more dissolute and licentious in their 
habits.” 

He was also of the decided opinion that it was not wise to stiumu- 
late his students to exertion by the wsual honors and rewards of 
other colleges—appealing, as they always do, to the selfish ambition 
of a few to the necessary discouragement of the great majority, who 
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sort at Nashville, from the very beginning, and sought to instill into 
every pupil an enthusiastic love of knowledge for its own sake, and 
an ambition only to be useful. His testimony on this point, given in 
the appendix to one of his baccalaureates, is valuable. “ This is be- 
lieved to be thé first college in the Union, and is still probably the 
only one, which has utterly discarded the old system of honorary pre- 
miums and distinctions, as incentives to industry and scholarship: 
This species of emulation and excitement is here unknown. Each 
individual is encouraged and assisted in making the best possible use 
of his time and talentsand,in acquiring knowledge for its own sake 
and for future usefulness. At the close of each session, or half-year, 
all the classes are publicly examined on the studies of the previous 
session. These examinations usually occupy seven or eight days, and 
are conducted with such vigorous strictness and impartiality that it is 
impossible for ignorance or idleness to escape detection and exposure. 
But no aspiring youth is impelled, by the hope of a prize, to un- 
due and dangerous exertions ; and none subjected to the mortification 
of disappointed ambition, or of an inequitable decision. This is not 
the place to enlarge on these topics. But from a long experimental 
acquaintance with the ancient usage in other institutions, and from 
an eight years’ trial of the present system here, I do not hesitate to 
give the latter a most decided preference. A much larger proportion 
of every class become good scholars—and much greater peace, har- 
mony, contentment, order, industry, and moral decorum prevail than 
it had ever been my lot to remark at seminaries east of the mount- 
ains.” He also abolished the custom, so much in vogue at other col- 
leges, of allowing the senior class a vacation or holiday previous to 
graduation, and remarks that they found no difficulty in preparing 
appropriate exercises for the public commencement while going on 
with their regular studies to the end of the term. The number and 
ability of the speeches of his graduating classes at every commence- 
ment fully vindicated the correctness of this opinion. 

Another important doctrine inculeated by Dr. Lindsley, which we 
must not omit in this enumeration, was that religious principle is an 
essential element of all education, and ought never to be divorced 
from it. This runs through all his discourses. He was never more 
eloquent and impressive than when urging upon his pupils the fear 
of God, and an humble imitation of the example of Jesus Christ. 
And never did the advice seem to come with more winning grace, or 
more convincing power, than when thus enforced from the lips of a 
man whom all his pupils were constrained to look upon as the very 
Corypheus of learning, philosophy, and eloquence. On these high 
themes, the most common and familiar sentiments, coming from him, 
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seemed to possess new wisdom and beauty. His short and simple 
words—so plain, so obvious that any child might grasp them—often, 
on commencement day, brought tears to the eyes of the most thought- 
less graduate, and of the veteran professor, as he spoke of the vanity 
of all earthly things, and the blessedness of the Christian’s hope. In 
one of his addresses, aftér exhorting to the life-long pursuit of knowl- 
edge, he adds this timely caution. “ Be not, however, the blind idol- 
aters of genius, or of science. Both may exist where not one lovely 
or commendable trait of character can be found. The loftiest intel- 
lect, without virtue, is but archangel ruined. In God only do we be- 
hold the perfection of understanding, of wisdom, of knowledge, of 
holiness. And He is that perfect standard which we are commanded 
to aim at. Religion, which requires us to be like God, constitutes the 
whole of moral excellence. And in proportion as religion influences 
the heart and life, will be the moral worth of any individual. There 
can be no principle of integrity, of truth, of kindness, of justice, in- 
dependently of religion. Nothing does, nothing can, nothing ever 
will, restrain any mortal from any indulgence, pursuit, gain, or abom- 
ination which he covets, and to which no disgrace is attached, except 
the fear of God—or what is the same thing, RELIGIOUS PRIN- 
CIPLE.” 

In his discourse on popular education, of 1837, which contains a 
pretty full summary of his peculiar and long-cherished views on the 
whole subject of education, speaking of the want of religious instruc- 
tion in some of the common school systems in our eastern states, he 
Says :-— 

It adds another to the thousand melancholy proofs already before the world, 
that no species of mental cultivation can ever be truly beneficial, where the pupils 
do not, at the same time, acquire moral and religious principles and _ habits. 
Every teacher in every school, from the infant nursery up to the university, 
ought to be deeply imbued with the purest spirit of christian morality, and to la- 
bor assiduously in molding the hearts and lives of his youthful charge agreeably 
to the only standard of virtue and integrity which is recognized among Christian 
men. To educate Christian youth as heathens or atheists is at once absurd and 


monstrous. To expect such youth to become good, moral, peaceful, orderly, re- 
ligious men is to expect a miracle. 


No man could well have a higher appreciation than Dr. Lindsley 
of the necessity of a thorough training on the part of all those who 
undertake the difficult and important work of teaching the young. 
Being himself so well versed in all the methods of past ages, and so 
constantly informed as to all the improvements of the present time, 
he never ceased to insist on high qualifications in all teachers, from 
the common school up to the university. It was one grand object of 
all his efforts at Nashville to raise up and send out accomplished 
teachers. “ Education itself,” says he, in the lecture just referred to, 
“has become a science: and it deserves the most profound study of 
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all who wish to be esteemed skillful and thorough educators, Educa- 
tion is indeed a topic about which every body feels competent to 
speculate and to dogmatize—while few comprehend the nature or 
philosophy of the process.” 

He describes the good teacher as one who understands perfectly, 
himself, all that he assumes to teach. He must be abde and willing, 
or apt to teach. He must possess the requisite intellectual furnituge, 
and also moral principle, or he can not be trustworthy. He must 
be able to do the work, and he must also dove the work. ‘“ He will 
borrow light and information from every quarter—will combine’ the 
good properties, as far as practicable, of all the known systems—and 
yet will teach in a manner peculiar to himself. He will constrain his 
pupils to love their studies. He will make it their delight to ad- 
vance in knowledge and wisdom. And (as Milton has it) will insens- 
ibly lead them up the hill-side of science, usually indeed laborious 
and difficult at the first ascent; but, under his kindly guidance, it will 
appear so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus could not be more 
charming.” But he adds, “The principal officer or commander-in- 
chief of every great literary institution, or seminary for juvenile in- 
struction, ought to possess a large measure of the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the learning of Selden, and the patience of Job.” 

Akin to this idea of constant religious training, he also held that 
the study of the Scriptures was essential to all right education, and 
should have a place in every seminary of youth. He was accustomed 
to address his graduating class with such words as these :—“ Let the 
Bible be the companion of your future lives and studies. Read it 
daily, and with humble prayer for the illuminating influences of that 
blessed Spirit who first inspired and revealed it. It will be a lamp to 
your feet, and a light to your faith, and a joy to your hearts, in all 
your wanderings through life’s checkered scenery and through death’s 
dark valley. It will teach you how to value and how to improve 
time, talent, learning, and wealth—how to be honest—how to be re- 
ligious—how to be useful—how to be happy—how to live and how 
to die.” In that masterly inaugural address, which has been so 
often referred to, we find him laying down his doctrine on this point 
in the following passage, which, for the justness of its sentiment and 
its chaste and classic diction, we regard as one of the finest passages 
in all his writings. 

The Bible ought to be studied, and its lessons of wisdom diligently enforced 
and practically exemplified. I say nothing of creeds, or confessions, or. systems 
of doctrine. I speak of the Bible—the grand charter of our holy religion—of our 


common Christianity. And who of the great Christian family can object to this, 
In the heathen schools youth were always taught the religion of their country, 
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Every Mussulman is required to be a master of the Koran. And shall Christian 
youth be less favored than the Pagan and Mohammedan? Have wea book bear- 
ing the impress of Heaven—confessedly embodying the purest morality ever yet 
known in the world—the only authentic record of the origin of our race, and of 
the most stupendous events which have occurred upon our globe—filled with 
scenes of real life the most instructive, with biographical incident the most extra- 
ordinary and pathetic, with strains of eloquence and poetry the most melting and 
sublime—and withal professing to be, and acknowledged to be, our only safe guide 
through life, and the foundation of all our hopes of a blessed immortality—shall 
this book be excluded from our seminaries, and withheld from our youth, at the very 
period too when they most need its salutary restraints and purifying influence ? 
And this lest, peradventure, some speculative error, or some sectarian opinion, 
might be imbibed! As if worse errors, and more inveterate prejudices, and the 
most pernicious principles, will not be sure to find their way into that heart which 
remains a stranger to the hallowed precepts of the sacred volume. But I intend 
to offer no formal agreement upon this point just now. In every place of educa- 
tion the Bible ought to be the daily companion of every individual; and no man 
ought to be suffered to teach at all, who refuses to teach the Bible. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,’’ is 
the doctrine of revelation, of reason, and of experience. 

We must add yet another point. It was a favorite opinion with 
Dr. Lindsley, or rather a great general idea for which he battled 
bravely through all his presidency at Nashville, that education, while 
it should be most distinctly religious and Christian, need not be secta- 
rian or even denominational. It was one of his fondest conceptions 
from the beginning, and it became one of the leading objects of his 
life, to build up at Nashville a great educational institute, founded 
upon the broad basis of the Bible, and as avowedly religious and 
Christian as the Bible itself, which yet should be in no sense sectarian, 
but worthy of the confidence and patronage of all evangelical denom- 
inations—being at the same time open and free to all others, whether 
in the church or out of it. It was just to carry out in collegiate or 
university education that great idea, on which our American common 
school system is founded, of teaching the Bible without teaching any 
particular church creed. Going to Tennessee when he did, before any 
thing like a denominational college existed in the state, it was per- 
fectly natural that he should entertain this conception, and that he 
should hope—breathing as he ever did the most enlarged spirit of 
Christian liberality and charity—to rally all denominations of Chris- 
tians around his rising university. And there is not a doubt, had 
they done so, but that he would speedily have accomplished all he 
aimed at, and, notwithstanding every obstacle, have made, somewhat 
on the plan of the Christian and yet unsectarian College of New Jer- 
sey, an institution which would have been an honor to the state and 
a blessing to every church. He did this even as it was—but on a 
scale altogether meager compared with what he would have done, 
with the cordial co-operation and support of all Christian denomina- 
tions in Tennessee. 


Instead of adopting his plan of endowing one great university at 
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Nashville, and another at Knoxville, and perhaps ultimately one at 
Memphis, the contrary policy prevailed of having a college in every 
large town and county, and one or more for every particular denom- 
ination of Christians. Bravely and long did he battle against this 
policy. “A public college,” said he, “that is, a literary and scientific 
college, designed for the use of the public generally, ought to be inde- 
‘pendent of all religious sectarian bias, or tendency, or influence. 
Science and philosophy ought to know no party in church or state. 
They are degraded by every such connection. Christianity, indeed, 
if rightly interpreted, breathes a pure, angelic charity, and is as much 
a stranger to the strife, and intrigue, and rancor, and intolerance, and 
pharisaism of party as science and philosophy can be.” 

But it was all in vain. The denominational currents were too 
strong for him. From having no college in Tennessee, colleges got 
to be the order of the day. His very success at Nashville embold- 
ened many to go and do likewise: colleges sprang up in all quarters 
faster than they were needed. In popular estimation, it was easier to 
build twenty colleges in the West than it had been to build one in 
New Jersey. After fighting against this folly for twenty-three years, 
he gives us the result of it all in the following statement, taken from 
the address of 1848. ‘“ When this college was revived and reorgan-| 
ized, at the close of 1824, there were no similar institutions, in actual 
operation, within two hundred miles of Nashville. There were none 
in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Middle or West 
Tennessee. There are now some thirty or more within that distance, 
(of two hundred miles,) and nine within fifty miles of our city. These 
all claim to be our superiors, and to be equal at least to old Harvard 
and Yale. Of course, we can not expect much “ custom,” or to com- 
mand a large range of what is miscalled patronage. I have a list 
now before me of twenty colleges or universities in Tennessee alone. 
Several of these belong exclusively to individuals, and are bought and 
sold in open market like any other species of private property. They 
are invested with the usual corporate powers, and may confer all uni- 
versity degrees at pleasure. This is probably a new thing under the 
sun; but Solomon’s geography did not extend to America.” 

It must not be inferred from this that Dr. Lindsley was the enemy 
of denominational education, or of institutions for that purpose. He 
disavowed any feeling of that kind. He only contended that, for 
rudimental and collegiate learning, the churches might have secured 
all they needed by combining in the support of one Christian institu- 
tion; as was certainly done at Princeton, N. J. Nor must it be in- 
ferred that he was at all indifferent as to the distinctive creed of his 
own church. He was no latitudinarian. If any ever thought him 
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such, judging by his frequent denunciations of all religious bigotry 
and sectarianism, and his hearty commendation of the largest liberality 
and charity, it was because they wholly misunderstood him. There 
was perhaps not a minister in the Presbyterian church who held all 
the peculiar and distinctive doctrines of her standards with a more 
settled and unwavering faith. We venture to say, there is not a 
sentiment, in all his published or unpublished writings, which conflicts 
with one jot or tittle of them. His religious character, molded 
throughout on the Westminster Confession of faith, was a perfect 
refutation of the slander that a man must needs be a bigot because 
he is a Calvinist. He was, to all who knew him, a living witness of 
the great fact that the soundest and most uncompromising orthodoxy 
need be no stranger to that philanthropy which can look upon every 
fellow-man as a brother, and that genial charity which can embrace 
every humble follower of Christ, of every name, as a fellow Christian. 


VI. RESULTS AND INFLUENCES OF HIS LIFE. 


Having now gone over some of the more prominent and character- 
istic views which distinguished Dr. Lindsley as an educator, and in 
which we have aimed, as much as possible, to let him speak for him- 
self, it only remains for us to set forth the sum or result of his labors. 
Of course nothing but an approximate, and at best inadequate, esti- 
mate can be given. It is not for us to know here the sum total of 
any mortal life; much less to tell all that lies beyond, and takes hold 
upon the immortal. Still we are accustomed to form some relative 
value of the labors of our fellow-men, from what we have seen of 
them, and as we compare them with others. We have, to some ex- 
tent, already anticipated this part of the subject, in what has been 
said. But yet it may be well to bring out a little more distinctly the 
results and influences of such a life. It is a debt which we, the liy- 
ing, owe to those who are to come after us—to record the deeds and 
tell of the eminent virtues of those who have gone before us, that 
they, being dead, may yet speak. 

We may form some conception of his work and influence if we 
consider the number and character of the pupils whom he educated. 
We are not able to state the whole number; but we find in his ad- 
dress of 1848 one important item. Up to that time there had been 
three hundred and ninety-eight regular graduates of the university, 
and fifteen hundred others had received instruction without graduat- 
ing. Here then we have an aggregate of nearly nineteen hundred 
youths receiving the elements of an accomplished collegiate education ; 
nearly four hundred of whom completed the whole literary and scien- 
tific course. These were from all parts of Tennessee, and from all 
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classes of the people—nay, from all parts of the South West. A 
large number of them were sons of prominent and wealthy citizens. 
But the rich and the poor here met together and, part passu, strug- 
gled upward to the high places of knowledge and power. It mattered 
not, when they went forth, from what rank they had sprung. They 
went forth brothers and equals—all to take the foremost rank and 
become themselves heads and leaders of the people. They went forth 
into all parts of the great South West—furnished with the panoply 
of liberal learning, and fired with the enthusiasm of the Gamaliel at 
whose feet they had been sitting—to plead the great cause of educa- 
tion, to take part in laying the foundations of new states, new col- 
leges and seminaries, and every where, from Tennessee to Texas and 
California, to fill the highest positions of honor and usefulness in the 
state and the church. . 

The writer has had occasion to know something of these great 
south-western states—something of the men who have founded 
their institutions, and of the influences which have molded the char- 
acter of their people during the last quarter of a century—and, with- 
out wishing to detract a jot or tittle from other eminent and useful 
laborers, he can bear witness that he has visited no point in all this 
vast region where the influence of Philip Lindsley had not been felt 
and where some of his pupils were not found in the foremost rank of 
honorable men, bravely battling for the true and the good. Often, 
while weary himself with the heat and burden of the day, in some 
humble and distant corner of the field, has he felt his own heart 
cheered to renewed activity, as he has looked back to that unpretend- 
ing college hillside at Nashville, and thought of the master-magician 
there—the very Arnold of our western colleges—who, quietly, unob- 
served by the world, and wielding a power greater than that of Pros- 
pero in the Tempest, was sending forth such influences to bless and 
save his country. What an illustration of the power of knowledge— 
of the way in which a good man may perpetuate his influence! 
Many of these nineteen hundred pupils have become educators. 
Through them the head-master is still teaching—teaching in the col- 
leges, universities, high schools, common schools, medical and law 
schools—teaching in the pulpit, the press, the courts of justice, the 
legislative halls—teaching at the firesides, in the counting-rooms, in 
the workshops, in the banking-houses of this great Mississippi valley. 
The waves of popular and liberal education, thus created, as by a 
great central elevating force, are still rolling, and ever widening as 
they roll! It was fortunate, it was providential, for the South West, 
that such a force should be applied just when and where it was. 

We may also form some conception of the extent of his influence 
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from another consideration. It is the statement already given 
respecting the unprecedented multiplication of colleges in Tennessee. 
In twenty-three years the two colleges in Tennessee had multiplied 
to twenty—nine of them within fifty miles of Nashville. For once 
it might be said that the schoolmaster was fairly abroad among the 
people. Though this result was far from being what he had been 
contending for, while pleading the cause of education in Tennessee, 
yet there can be no question that his influence had much to do, at 
least, as the occasion of it. Some of his own pupils, fascinated by 
his genius and learning, and stimulated by his success to do a great 
work for their particular region, or their particular denomination, 
embarked in this work of college-building. Nor can there be any 
question that this furor for colleges, however it retarded his own op- 
erations at Nashville, was in the main a great gain to the cause of 
education. Collegiate education is so important that it is better to 
have any thing—even a storm of popular favor about it—than to 
have a dead calm of indifference. This increase of colleges was not 
the best thing—far from it; but it was infinitely better than nothing. 
We suppose all thinking men in Tennessee, even those at the head 
of her colleges, would now agree that Dr. Lindsley was right—that 
to-day it would be better to have one, two, or three great Christian 
institutions, like Nassua Hall or Yale, well-manned and well-endowed, 
than to have things as they are. But inasmuch as that was not to 
be—though all his talents and wisdom were staked upon it—then 
the next best thing was the result which followed—to have every 
wealthy district, and every religious denomination, laboring with 
might and main for its own college. 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of his influence as an 
educator is seen at Nashville itself—the scene of his longest labors—— 
the home of his adoption—the resting-place where his ashes sleep. 
We have no citizenship at Nashville; and hence can not be accused 
of partiality in what we are about to say. But of all we have seen 
and known, we may safely say, there is no city west of the mount- 
ains which seems to us so justly entitled to be called the Athens of 
the West, as Nashville. And for that distinction we think there is 
no man to whom Nashville isso much indebted as Dr. Lindsley. If 
any man ever made his mark, deep and ineffaceable, upon a place 
and people, he made it at Nashville. We say this too with a full 
knowledge and appreciation of the eminent labors of his compeers 
and predecessors. There were many faithful laborers with him and 
before him, whose names the people of Nashville will not willingly let 
die—serving well their generation in all the professions and vocations 
of life-—Priestly, Hume, Jennings, Weller, Trimble, Lawrence, Troost, 
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Hamilton, Stevens, Berry, Craighead, Crutcher, Porter, Yeatman, 
Woods, Shelby, McGavock, Ewing, Foster, Nichol, Mc Neiery, Gibbs, 
Robertson, Roane, Overton, Rutledge, Hunt, Tannerhill, Campbell, 
Polk, Grundy, Fletcher, Cannon, Carrol, Jackson, and many others— 
all intimately associated with the reputation of the city abroad and 
her prosperity at home. But among all these eminent and honored 
citizens, we doubt not that, for deep, wide, and lasting influence, the 
foremost place is due to Dr. Lindsley. 

To appreciate this influence we have only to contrast Nashville as 
it now is with what it was when Dr. Lindsley became the president 
of Cumberland College——an interval of more than thirty years. 

We had occasion to visit it for the first time in 18380, in the sixth 
year of his presidency, and recollect distinctly what it then was, as 
from an adjoining hill, and on an autumn morning, we saw its rocks, 
and cedars, and housetops, partially covered with the first fall of snow, 
and glittering like a mount of diamonds in the light of the rising 
sun. It was a compact little city of some five or six thousand souls, 
confined pretty much to a single hill or bluff on the left bank of the 
Cumberland. But it was beautiful even then——set like a gem in a 
green casket of the surrounding hill-country. It stood just at the 
outer apex of a long curve in the river, where, after sweeping west- 
ward, through a rich valley, and striking the elevated bluffs of strat- 
ified limestone rocks underlying the city, it flows gracefully and 
slowly away, in a long stretch to the north, as if its waters lingered 
to look upon a spot of so much beauty. It was precisely such a spot 
as the old classic Greeks and Romans would have chosen to build a 
city. It was a site of gently-rising and conterminous hills, almost as 
numerous and quite as elevated as the seven hills of Rome; and 
each of their summits at that time wore the green crown of a dense 
cedar grove—while from the midst of the city, seemingly out of its 
very housetops, rose one central and higher hill, like Alp on Alp, 
overlooking all the scene, and not unworthy of the Athenian Acro- 
polis. In that central cedar-crowned hill the old Greeks would have 
imagined the genz loce to dwell. And if the traveler had chanced 
to visit the spot some fifty years earlier than we did, he might in- 
deed have found there the real genius of the place—not some fabled 
Grecian goddess, but a wild Cherokee Indian. The university con- 
sisted of asingle, plain, unpretending building, ninety feet long and 
three stories high, situated on what was called College Hill, to the 
south of the city, and commanding a fine view both of the city and 
the river. In the books of that day, the seat of all this natural 
beauty was described as a “ Post-town, the capitol of Davidson 
county, containing a court-house, a jail, a market-house, a branch 
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bank of the United States, the respectable private bank of Yeatman, 
Woods & Co., a valuable public library, a respectable female academy, 
and houses of public worship for Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists.” 

Such was the capitol of Tennessee thirty years ago. And what is it 
now? Now it is a busy city of nearly thirty-two thousand souls, on 
both sides of the river, and spread out over all the hills and valleys for 
miles around. Now it has sixteen Protestant churches, three lines of 
railroad, a hundred steamboats, and an annual trade, including its 
manufactures, of twenty-five millions. The long, rude box of a bridge, 
which once connected the banks of the river, has given place to two 
magnificent bridges—one for railroad and the other for ordinary use 
—such as the Tiber never boasted, and which would have filled the 
old Romans with mingled wonder and delight. Those beautiful green 
cedars, once the glory of winter, have disappeared from all the hill- 
tops, and in their place have sprung up the marble mansions of wealth 
or the neat cottages of the artisan. That central summit, where in 
olden times dwelt the wild genii of the woods, is now surmounted 
with the capitol of Tennessee—-the temple of law and justice, built 
of native marble, whose massive proportions, rising without an ob- 
struction, and seen from every direction, as if projected against the 
very sky, would have done honor to the Athenian Acropolis in the 
proudest days of Pericles. And there too, looking from the broad 
terraces and steps of the capitol, the spectator beholds, across the city 
at the distance of a mile to the south, that old and famous College 
Hill—once “so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects and 
melodious sounds,” but now environed by a dense and busy popula- 
tion—where for twenty-six years, by day and night, went on the great 
work we have taken in hand to estimate—the work of training some 
two thousand immortal minds in all high and liberal learning. That 
hill is now set apart to the medical department of the university, with 
its spacious buildings, its costly museum, its laboratory, library, lec- 
ture-rooms, and four hundred students, gathered from all quarters of 
the South West. But further on in the same southern direction, and 
in the ample and elevated grounds which Dr. Lindsley had the wis- 
dom to secure for such purposes at an early day, are now seen the 
still more costly and magnificent new buildings of the literary depart- 
ment, which have been erected since his resignation, through the en- 
ergetic and untiring exertions of his son, the present chancellor of the 
university. From the capitol is also seen another commanding edifice 
—-the public high school of the city—a noble enterprise both in its 
conception and execution, for which Nashville was greatly indebted 
to one of her own university alumni——the lamented Alfred Hume; 
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while a little further on to the west still stands that large and flour- 
ishing female academy, over which his venerated father, William 
Hume, so long and so successfully presided. 

Such is Nashville, such her institutions, such her enterprise 
and enlargement in 1859. And now, we ask, to whom is she 
more indebted for all this prosperity and improvement—this intel- 
lectual, moral, social, educational, and even material development, 
than to the man who, even at the darkest hour of her temporary de- 
pression, when her own sons were ready to forsake her, would never 
leave her; but clung to her through all vicissitudes, determined nei- 
ther to give up her university, nor suffer its real estate to be sacri- 
ficed? We had an opportunity, only a few years ago, of visiting 
Nashville, and while there, of comparing her past and present condi-. 
tion. We examined somewhat closely into the influences which have 
been at work to make her what she is. In all we saw and heard, we 
were more and more impressed with the conviction that the promi- 
nent elements and agencies of her growth, and of her present ele- 
vated character as a city, were those which had originated on that 
same College Hill. We found that the “Old University,” though 
for a season suspended, was in fact still governing the city. We 
found that most of the leading men, in all the learned professions, 
mercantile pursuits, and even mechanic trades, had, in one way or 
another, been connected with the university, and in a measure edz- 
cated by it. We found that many of her most gifted alumni from 
other parts of the state, and even from other states, after rising to 
wealth and influence at home, had worked their way back to Nash- 
ville, and were now contributing all the resources of their talents, 
their experience, their attainments, and their fortunes to the onward 
and upward growth of the city. We found that thus, congregating 
at Nashville, and throwing the whole weight of their character, their 
public spirit, their enterprise, their love of education into all the in- 
tercourse of society, and all the walks of business, and the whole 
public administration of the city, they were not only making the capi- 
tal of Tennessee an emporium of wealth and an Athens of learning, 
but sending forth an influence over all the surrounding region—nay, 
one that must be felt in every nook and corner of the state. We 
found that thus there was a great elevating moral power at Nash- 
ville—the power of letters—the power of education—the power of 
her own university. And when we saw all this—saw how the city 
had grown, and why it had grown, to its present enviable position of 
intellectual and moral power—we remembered some of those match- 
less appeals, and arguments, and vindications in favor of the higher 
learning as the nucleus of all that was great and good, which, for 
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twenty-six years, Nashville had never failed to hear. The predictions 
were all fulfilled or fulfilling, though the eloquent tongue that spoke 
them was now silent. And we felt that, if Nashville should ever 
erect a public monument to any man, the honor was due to her emi- 
nent educator—PHILIP LINDSLEY. 

Whether then we measure the results of his great life-work by its 
special effect upon the city of his adoption, or by its wider influence 
upon the progress of education in Tennessee, or by its still wider im- 
pression upon the whole South West, through the influence of its pu- 
pils—not to speak of his writings and general influence abroad—we 
think it can not be questioned that he has left his mark, deep and 
ineffaceable, upon his country and his generation. And we doubt 
not that, as it regards all that earlier portion of his labors, at the 
east, of which we have here said nothing, there are men still living in 
various parts of our country—once his pupils, but now leading citi- 
zens—statesmen, jurists, divines, educators—who could bear witness 
to his eminent abilities and to his important influence upon their own 
character and destiny. It can not be questioned that he was among 
the leading spirits of our times, and possessed one of the most acute, 
thoroughly disciplined, and accomplished minds in our country. He 
was himself a living illustration—and a noble one—of that higher 
culture and scholarship of which he was, through life, the eloquent 
advocate and defender. He never crossed the waters; but, had he 
gone, there can be no doubt that, as a Grecian and a savant, he would 
have done honor to his country in any circle of the European literate. 
Deyoting all his fine powers and his ripe scholarship to the great 
work of education, and casting in his lot for life with the people of 
the West, he has set a noble example of consecration to all young 
men of genius. Nor will the example be lost. A great state will 
not soon forget the memory of her adopted son, who so early came 
to her help, and so long labored for her good, in the very front rank 
of her scholars and educators. - 

But our task is done. It has been to us a labor of love. Would 
that we could have made it a worthier tribute to his memory. We 
have at least been able to group together some of his own glowing 
and weighty thoughts. It was a striking and fitting Providence that 
he should be permitted to return and die on the very scene of his 
labors—in the presence of his fellow-citizens—in the midst of his 
brethren of the general assembly of the church—in the arms of his 
children. Such an exit, after such a life, was more blessed and more 
glorious than that of the soldier on the field of his fame, and in the 
very onset of victory. It was the ready and sublime ascent of the 
veteran teacher from the bosom of his early pupils, and at the sum- 
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mons of the Great Master, who was calling him to rest from his toils, 
in that world of light where we shall see eye to eye and know even 
as we are known. 

His mortal part sleeps in the rural cemetery adjacent to the city, 
beside the dust of his kindred and many of the great and good who 
have been gathered there. In that quiet valley of the dead, from 
which spreads out in the distance the living panorama of the city— 
the spires and turrets of its churches, the graceful sweep of its 
bridges, the classic walls of its university, its medical and high 
schools, the proud dome of its capital towering to the sky, the gentle 
flow of the Cumberland toward the setting sun, and over all the blue 
vault of heaven—there, with his compeers and predecessors, his 
friends and pupils, does his body await in hope of the resurrection of 
the just. He rests from his labors, and his works do follow him. 

Such a life, when we consider its triumphs, its trials, its influences, 
and its issues, both temporal and eternal, may well be called a great 
epic. Well may it inspire the young with patriotic ardor, and with 
high resolves to excel in every honorable and useful calling. Well 
may it cheer the faithful fellow-laborer with God in the fields of edu- 
cation, through all the heat and burden of the day. Nobly and im- 
pressively does it teach the grand moral lesson that we labor not in 
vain, when we labor in the Lord and for the good of our fellow-men. 
Let us not be weary in well-doing; for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not. 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 


‘‘ Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


I]. THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


(Translated from the German of Karl von Raumer for the Journal of Education. 


Tue following Contributions to the History and Improvement of ‘' The 
German Universities” constitutes the fourth volume of Prof. Raumer’s 
“ History of Pedagogics,” and was translated from the last German edi- 
tion, for the “American Journal of Education,” by the Associate Editor, 
Mr. Frederic B. Perkins, Librarian of the Connecticut Historical Society. 
Prof. Raumer introduces his work with the following quotation, on the 
title-page, from Savigny’s ‘‘ History of the Civil Law.” 


“The Universities have come down to us as a noble inheritance of former times; and we are 
bound in honor to leave them to future generations with their condition improved as far as possible, 
and injured as little as possible.” 


The work is dedicated by the German author : 
TO THE 


STUDENTS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT, 


WHO HAVE BEEN MY COMPANIONS FROM 1811 To 1854, 
I DEDICATE THIS BOOK, 
IN TRUE AND HEARTFELT LOVE. 


The Preracke is as follows:— 


The reader here receives the conclusion of my work. 

It is a contribution to the history of the universities. When I commenced it, 
I hoped confidently to be able to make it greater; but in proportion as I gained 
an insight into the difficulty of the enterprise of writing a complete history of the 
German universities, my courage failed. Many of the difficulties which the his- 
torian of the German people has to overcome, are here also found in the way, and 
in e1uch increased dimensions. 

If all the German universities possessed the same features, if the character- 
istics of one of them—important modifications excepted—would stand for all, then 
the task of their historian would, apparently, be quite simple. But how different, 
and how radically different, are the universities from each other! 

Even the multiplicity of the German nationalities, governments, and sects had 
much to doin distinguishing them. To compare, for instance, the universities 
of Gottingen and’ Jena, as they were at the beginning of the present century ; 
what a contrast appears between them! And how much greater is the difference 
between these two Protestant universities and the Catholic one of Vienna! 

Further than this, each single university undergoes such changes in the course 
of time, that it appears, as it were, different from itself. To instance the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg: Catholic in the beginning, it became Lutheran in 1556, 
Reformed in 1560, Lutheran in 1576, Reformed again in 1588; afterward came 
under the management of the Jesuits; and, at the destruction of their order, 
returned to Protestantism. 
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To these difficulties, in the way of the historian of all the German universities, 
is added this one: that the most important sources of information fail him ; as we 
have, namely, but few competent histories of single universities—such, for ex- 
ample, as Kliipfel’s valuable ‘‘ History of the University of Tubingen,” 

These considerations will sufficiently excuse me for publishing only contribu- 
tions to a history of the German universities, which will sooner or later appear. 

What I have added under the name of ‘‘ Academical Treatises,’’ is also a con- 
tribution to history; for the reason that these treatises will, of necessity, not be 
worthless for some future historian of the present condition of our universities. 

In conclusion, I desire gratefully to acknowledge the goodness of Chief Libra- 
rian Hoeck, for books furnished me from the Géttingen library. Mr. Stenglein, 
librarian at Bamberg, also most willingly furnished me with books from it. The 
use of the Royal Library at Berlin was also afforded me, with distinguished 
friendliness and kindness; for which I would once more most heartily thank 
Privy Councilor and Chief Librarian Pertz, and Librarians Dr. Pinder and Dr. 
Friedlander. 

ERLANGEN, 9¢h April, 1854. Kari von RavMER, 


NOTE BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


In order to a full understanding of the basis upon which the university 
system of Germany rests, and to furnish the data for a comparison 
between our American colleges and professional schools, and the cor- 
responding institutions of higher learning and special scientific instruc- 
tion in Europe, there are from time to time published in the “American 
Journal of Education,” accounts of the Gymnasia, Latin Schools, Lycea, 
and other institutions of secondary education, and also of the Polytechnic 
Institutions, Schools of Arts, Science, Agriculture, &c., of the principal 
states of Europe. 

In this place we can merely remind the reader that, in order justly to 
estimate the absolute and relative excellence and value of the German 
universities, and their systems, as compared with our American colleges, 
he must always bear in mind the great differences between the states of 
society in which the two classes of institutions exist, the different ages of 
their undergraduates, the different classes of avocations into which their 
graduates enter, and the different tests of attainment which are applied 
to these crete before their entrance into actual life. : 

University oF WISCONSIN, 

Manison, June 4th, 1859. 
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XIII. AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO IN RAUMER’S GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Arnonpt, Cometete History or tHe University oF Konicsserc, (Aus- 
fithrliche Historie der Konigsberger Universitat,) 1746. 2 parts. 


Becmann, Memoranpa Retating to THe UnNiversiry or FRANKFuRT. 
(Memoranda Francofurtana,) 1676. 


Norices or THE University or Franxrurt, (Notitia Universitatis Franco- 
furtane,) 1707. : 

Bonicke, OurLines oF A History or THE University or Wourzzura, (Grun- 
driss einer Geschichte von der Universitat zu Wiizburg,) 1782. 2 parts. 

Conrinc, H., On AcapemicaL Antiquities, (De Antiquitatibus Academ- 
icus,) 1739. 

Diererict, HisroricaL AnD StatisticaL Accounts OF THE Prussian UNI- 
versiTiEs, {(G@eschichtliche und Statistische Nachrichten tuber die Universitaten 
im Preussischen Staate,) 1836. 


Ercustapt, ANNaLs oF THE University oF JENA, (Annales Academie Je- 
nensis,) 1823. 

EneeLnarpt, THe Universiry or Eruancen, From 1743 to 1843, (Die 
Universitat Erlangen von 1743, bis 1843.) 

GADENDAM AND oTHERS. History or THE University oF Eruancen, (Historia 
Academie Fridericiane Erlangensis,) 1744. 

Gesner, J. M., Hisrory or THe University or Goérrincen, (De Academia 
Georgia Augusta que Géttinge est,) 1737. 


GretscneL. Universiry or Leirzic, (Die Universitat Leipzig,) 1930. 

GrRouMAaNnN, ANNALS OF THE Tintaneey or Wirrenserc, (Annalen der 
Universitat Wittenberg,) Meissen, 1801. 3 parts. 

Hausser, History sor THE eee PauatInaTe, (Geschichte der Rheinis- 
chen Pfalz,) 1845. 2 parts. 


Haupt, J. L., Tat LANDMANSCHAPFTEN ON THE Burscuenscuart, (Landsmann- 
schaften und Burschenschaft.) 


Henke, Tue University or Hetmstapr in tue 16ra Century, (Die Uni- 
versitdt Helmstadt im 16 Jahrhunder t,) 1833. 


Horrsaur, History or tHe University or Have, (Geschichte der 
Universitat zu Halle,) 1805. 


Hzumann, Lisrary or University [ustory, (Bibliotheca Historica Aca- 
demica.) 

Justi, Ourtines or A History or THE University av Marsore, (Grund- 
ziige einer Geschichte der Universitat zu Marburg,) 1827. 

KuvuereLt, Hisrory snp Description or THE UNiversity or TuBsINGEN, 
(Geschichte und Beschreibung der Universitat Tiibingen,) 1849. 

Kocu, Tue Prussian Universities, (Die Preussischen Universitdten,) 1839. 
2 vols. 

Loricuius, OraTIoN ON THE Present Fatat Evits In true UNIVERSITIES OF 
Germany, Delivered at the University of Rinteln, 1631, (Oratio super fatalibus 
hoc Temp. Academiarum in Germania periculis, recitata in Academia Rintelen- 
st,) 1631. 

Meperer, ANNALS OF THE University oF INGOLSTADT, commenced by V. 
Rotmarus and Joh. Engerdus, and continued by Mederer, (Annales Ingolstadien- 
sis Academie inchoaverunt V. Rotmarus et Joh. Engerdus, continuavit Me- 
derer,) 1782. 

Merners, History or The EsTasuist#MENT AND GrowtTH oF THE UNIvers!- 
TIES, (Geschichte der Entstehung und Entwicklung der hohen Schulen,) 1802. 
4 vols. ' 

Merners, OrGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE GERMAN UNiversi- 
Ties, (Ueber Verfassung und Verwaltung Deutscher Universitaten,) 2 vuls., 


1801 and 1802. 
an 4 
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Meyrart, Curistian Reco.uections, (Christliche Erinnerung,) 1636. See 
p. D4. 

Mont, R., Historica Account or THE Manners AND CoNnDUCT OF THE 
Tubingen Stupents purine THe 167TH Century, (Geschichtliche Nachweisungen 
tiber dee Sitten und das Betragen der Tiibingen Studierenden wahrend des 
16 Jahrhunderts,) 1840. 

MONUMENTS OF THE HISTORY oF THE UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE, (Monumenta 
Historica Universitatis Carolo-Ferdinandee Pragensis.) Vol. L., Part 1, 1830. 
Part 2, 1832. 

MOTSCHMANN, LirerARY History or Errurt, (E£rfordia Literata,) 3 vols., 
1729—1748. 

PALACKY, History OF BOHEMIA, (Geschichte von Béhmen,) 1842. (Part 2 
of vol. 2.) 

Piperit, History OF THE UNIVERSITY OF RINTELN, (Geschichte der Univer- 
sitat Rinteln,) 1842. 

REHTMEIER, wank. OF BRUNSWICK—LUNENBURG, (Braunschweig—Liine- 
burgsche Chronica,) 172 

RoMMEL, PHtuip, ines or Hesse, (Philipp Landgraf von Hessen,) 
1830. 

SavigNy, History or Roman LAw IN THE MIDDLE AGES, (Geschichte 
des Rémischen Techts im Mittelalter,) 3d vol., 1832. (2d ed.) 

SCHLIKENRIEDER, CHRONOLOGY AND DOCUMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Vienna, (Chronologia Diplomatica Universitatis Vindobonensis,) 1753. Second 
part by ‘Zeisl. 

SCHOTTGEN, History oF PENNALISM, (Historie des Pennalwesens,) 174. 

SCHREIBER, FREIBURG IN THE BrEISGAU (Preiburg im Breisgau,) 1825. 

SCHUPPIUS, BALTHAZAR, WORKS, (Schriften.) ° 

Scuwas, List or RECTORS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG, FOR Four 
CENTURIES, (Huatuor Seculorum Syllabus Rectorum qui. . . tm Academia 
Feidelbergenst Magistratum Academicum Gesserunt,) 1786. 

ToMEK, History oF THE UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE, (Geschichte der Prager 
Universitat,) 1849. 

WESSELHOFT, R., GERMAN YOUTH IN THE LATE BURSCHENSCHAFTEN AND 
TURNING SOCIETIES, (Zeutsche Jugend in weiland Burschenschafien und Turnge- 
meinden,) 1828. 

Witt, History AND DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALTORF, (Geschichte 
und Beschr eibung-der Universitat Altorf,) 1795. 


ZEISL, See SCHLIKENRIEDER. 


APPENDIX XIV. THE UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY, IN THE SUMMER OF 1853. 
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Il. HISTORY OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


[Continued from page 65, Vol. VI.] 


VI. History OF THE UNIVERSITIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A. NatrioNaLisM.—THE LANDSMANNSCHAFTEN. 


Pennalism, as we have seen, was based upon the national organiza- 
tions. When it was suppressed, in the year 1662, it was asked 
whether it was extirpated from the roots, or, in other words, whether 
these organizations also were suppressed ?’ The answer given was, by no 
means. It is, however, not easy to substantiate this answer by facts. 
The national organizations being strictly forbidden, it was necessary to 
conceal their existence by all possible means. The statutes of one of 
the Landsmannschafien, for example, provide that a new member, at 
his entrance, shall give his word of honor “that he will never reveal 
what happens at any time within the society, that he will always be 
diligently watchful against renouncers (students belonging to no so- 
ciety), and will never reveal that such a society exists, and will even 
endeavor to cause the contrary to be believed. But in case he shall 
be seriously questioned on the subject by the police or the rector, he 
must lie stoutly, and be willing to give up his existence at the univer- 
sity for the sake of the society.”* 

In such secrecy, it is natural that the Landsmannschaften, as long 
as they were prohibited, should come to light only occasionally. We 
will give a few examples. 

In 1682, twenty years after the suppression of Pennalism, there 
arose a great tumult of the students in Leipzig, upon the prohibition 
of the national organizations by an electoral rescript, and it required 
the severest penalties to carry out the rule.t 

In 1717 there arose, all at once, at Halle, a multitude of Zands- 
mannschaften ; Meiners names twelve. They chose seniors and sub- 
seniors, and openly wore colors as marks of distinction, as those of the 
Marches of Pomerania, &c. These associations were immediately 
prohibited by a royal rescript.t 

The Landsmannschaften were forbidden at Rostock § in 1750, at 

* Haupt, 204. t Gretschel, 274, 


¢ Meiners (History, iv. 163) says that these associations were in fact suppressed. But quere 
§ Ib. pp. 163-174. 
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Jena in 1765 and 1778, at Kiel in 1774, at Gottingen in 1762, at Er- 
furt in 1794, in Prussia and at Altorf in consequence of the decree of 
the diet of 1795. In 1816, when the Burschenschaft was organized, 
Landsmannschaften existed in most of the universities, and a contest 
took place between them and the Burschenschaft. 

From two of these .academical prohibitions, it appears that Pennal- 
ism still survived in the Landsmannschaften. Thus the Rostock law 
of 1850 says: “ Pennalism, that barbarous custom, barbarously named, 
having been driven into exile from our universities, for their good, let 
Nationalism also, with the evils which come with it, be put away from 
our course of education. Therefore, if any one shall attempt to set on 
foot any thing either of the name, or the thing itself, who shall assume 
the title of senior, . . who shall subject to himself new-comers or 
others, or annoy them, or shall exact money from them, even a penny, 
him we shall estimate altogether unfit to be a member of this 
academy.” 

The law of the University of Kiel, of 1774, is still more severe: 
“ Any one daring to introduce or establish the infamous custom of 
Pennalism, condemned and proscribed by all good and wise persons, 
or to call together seditious assemblies, or to set up the national socie- 
ties, or to annoy students lately come to the university, by the exac- 
tion of money, or entertainments, or other unjust treatment, shall be 
subjected to penalties, to be determined in each case, and shall be put 
away, aS an enemy and traitor to the university.” 

That Pennalism still prevailed in Gottingen, appears from a rescript 
of Miinchhausen to the university, of 1757; which directs care to 
be taken, “that neither shall newly arrived students, by the post or 
other conveyance, be made sport of; nor shall such students as use, for 
their own pleasure, to form the acquaintance of new-comers, and to 
that end to put themselves in their way, obtain them lodgings and 
strike up friendships with them, be permitted to practice such pre- 
sumptuous means of corrupting young persons.”* 

Klipfelt gives a striking sketch of the Landsmannschaften or Corps. 

‘*Kach Corps,’’ he says, ‘‘is divided into regular and irregular members, 
Corps-burschen, and Renoncen. Only the former are full members of the associa- 
tion, and form, its nucleus; the others, as their name indicates, are such as do 
not claim full members’ rights, but attach themselves to the Corps for the sake 


of its protection and influence. In like manner the Renoncen are in a sort of 
novitiate, where every one wishing to join the Corps has to remain for a time, 


* Meiners, ii. 210. 


+ Pp. 293-398. It must be understood that Kliipfel’s description does not apply equally to all 
the Corps (Landsmannschaften National Societies), and much less to all their individual mem- 
bers. I know very estimable persons, and myself had excellent pupils, belonging to Corps of 
the better sort. But this does not impair the general correctness of his picture, 
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until he can claim full membership. Admission is attended with certain cere- 
monies, frequently with a sort of catechisation on the Comment and principles of 
the association, the attaching a ribbon, the communication of the cipher of the 
association, and the kiss of brotherhood. At the head of the organization, and 
chosen from among members, for one year, stands a senior, a consenior, a 
secretary, and a number of special committeemen (weilere Chargirte), propor- 
tioned to that of the members. All these together constitute the council, 
which resolves absolutely upon all matters connected with the Corps, attends 
to its connections abroad, presides at its regular festivals, and to which the 
unconditional obedience of every member is due. Each Corps has, besides, 
minor distinctive peculiarities, to which it is a point of importance to adhere 
without variation. ‘I'he various Corps are connected together by their com- 
mon object of maintaining the Comment,* and of keeping up their fantastic. 
and brilliant phase of student-life. The co-operation necessary for these pur- 
poses is kept up by the convention of seniors, and the convention of committee- 
men. These hold the place of supreme authority among the students, and 
seek to maintain their position by means of the rule, that every student who 
would have a voice in public matters must belong to an association and act 
through his Senior; that the Convention of Seniors alone shall give laws, 
direct festivals, and put forth decisions ; and that any one opposing its deter- 
minations or disobeying its decisions on points of honor, &c., shall, by so doing, 
incur the condemnation of infamy. , 

‘¢ From these societies, and among them, there grew into existence a kind 
of student-life, social among its members, and jovial to others. ‘Their mem- 
bers had frequently been friends at the inferior schools ; each upheld all, and 
all each: the consciousness of belonging to an organization gave a certain con- 
fidence and freedom to their manners; prominent and favorite persons, such 
as every Corps contained, planted and cherished a eheerful and bold spirit. 
At the same time, each society strove to outdo the rest in the splendor and 
solemnity of their society and anniversary feasts ; and there was always a mag- 
nificent display when whole Corps, with all their dependents, met at some fes- 
tival, and the society colors vied with each other in display. 

‘*But dangerous and grievous harms began to show themselves, derived 
from the Corps organization. 

‘‘The Circuli Fratrum, or circles of brothers, were intended to be societies of 
intellectually educated young men, of an age most susceptible to lofty ideas, 
and who were summoned to mental growth in an atmosphere such as, when 
kept in motion by the flights of genius, will stimulate the noblest powers. 
But these circles became too exclusively mere open convivial societies of good- 
fellows, aiming chiefly at pleasure, and very often at exceedingly material 
pleasures, without any higher purpose, or broad and inspiriting beliefs. ‘This 
emptiness and insipidity must, of course, very soon become irksome to intel- 
lects and spirits of the higher class. ‘These would not suffer themselves to be 
hidden under showy externals and pompous public appearances. The brother- 
hood among the brethren of the societies, which was held up as one of the chief 
aims of the organization, was not always that true friendship so delightful to 
the hearts of the young, which forms a basis for lifelong associations, although 
the Corps-statutes expressly prescribe such ; for the real basis of friendship 
was frequently wanting, namely, true respect, arising from noble aims and 
goodness of character. The Corps was altogether unfit to be a school for such 
virtues ; the system of subordination to the seniors was opposed to noble im- 
pulses. Theambition of becoming one of that number perverted and destroyed 
friendship. The less the interest felt in intellectual things, so much the 
greater was the power of sensual influences ; and the principle adopted by the 
Corps, that the private life of a member was no concern of the whole body, as 
long as he did not endanger what the Comment held as their honor, inclined 
towards a tolerance in respect to morals, which was only too well adapted 
shamefully to pervert the moral perceptions of a young man, and to lead him 
off into a vicious course of sensual and dissolute indulgence in which many have 
been ruined, but from which the Corps, as such, never saved one. 

‘‘ The state of feeling within these societies may be judged of from the pro- 
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* A sort of constitution. 
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visions in the statutes and the Comment, which require that any member hav- 
ing a venereal disease shall notify the fact at the beer-house (Kneipe), and shall 
sufier a penalty if he fight a duel while ill. It is demonstrable, also, that the 
Corps-festival often ended in mere orgies; and many unfortunate and per- 
verted youth were first induced to procure membership and standing in socie- 
ties for the sake of their vicious indulgences. At Tiibingen, it has happened 
that a whole Corps has become corrupted. This same low condition of morals 
is indicated more and more by the meetings at the Kneipe, where the beer- 
laws (Bier-Comment) were so easily made an instrument of vulgar drunkenness, 
and where the abilities of honor, as well of individual members of the same 
Corps, as of the different Corps themselves, was determined by the standard of 
their capacity for drinking, whose highest grade, that of Beer-king, was given 
for the ability to dispose of eighty pints (schoppen). 

‘‘ With this coarseness and even vulgarity of tone, which soon prevailed in 
the Corps, was connected the misuse of the Comment as a stimulus to duel- 
ing, and the bullying (pauksucht) and ‘renowning’ which were its consequen- 
ces. No one was thought honorable except such as were ready to give 
satisfaction on the dueling-ground ; and he was a jolly respectable Bursch, 
and the pride of his society was such a one as had already fought many duels, 
and was known as a keen and powerful swordsman. To become such was the 
aim of their ambition. Quarreling, insults, provoking conduct, a touchiness 
carried so far as to be ridiculous, and innumerable duels were the consequence. 
To make up the full number of a hundred duels was the only ambition of 
many students; and while learned studies suffered in this state of things, 
social life was an unpleasant existence upon a continual war-footing, in which 
those unacquainted with weapons were entirely defenseless. Indeed, to behave 
toward these last in a manner usually reckoned utterly dishonorable, was no 
prejudice to the honor of a Bursch, and to break one’s word of honor to a Phi- 
lister was only a matter of sport. The societies were also in a state of constant 
excitement and irritation against each other. The privilege of changing 
freely from one Corps to another availed nothing ; for any one who had in- 
sulted one, was obliged, before he could enter another, to fight duels all round 
with the former; nor could a new Corps establish itself on a received footing 
except by fighting itself into recognition. A continual rivalry, also, gave 
abundance of occasion for constant quarrels, which ended in duels for the 
honor of each man’s country ; in which every member of the Corps, as the lot 
or the decision of the senior should determine, was obliged to fight for the 
honor of the society. In this manner'it came to pass, lastly, that the whole 
body of students were, by means of the Corps, only divided into larger parties ; 
and that much the largest number had to submit to be tyrannized over by a 
minority of the members of the Corps, and even by a still smaller number, 
namely, the Convention of Seniors, which, as we have seen, was constituted 
by no means of the most respectable, but only of the most bullying of the 
students.’”’ 


With this description of Kltpfel’s may be compared the Comments 
of two of the Corps, given in the Appendix, and agreeing entirely with 
him.* The Comment treats chiefly of honor, how it may be pre- 
served, attacked, and regained when lost. The sword is the talisman 
of honor. Accordingly, much of the Comment discusses the duel, and 
how it may be occasioned and fought. Nothing is said of good 
morals; and, on the contrary, more than one paragraph betrays how 
low was the condition of the Corps in this respect, and proves only too 
clearly the truth of Kliipfel’s description. 

This author cites, in another place, the technical terms of the societies. 
The Comment defines the names Fox, Brandfox, Young Bursch, Old 


*See Appendix III. 
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Bursch, Mossy Head.* “Every student not a member of a society 1s 
a renouncer.” One not holding himself subject to the Comment was 
a “savage” or a “finch,” and on such, when opportunity offered, pun- 
ishment was inflicted with a whip or a stick, 

“The Comment,” observes Kliipfel, “was probably modeled upon 
the ceremonial of the later chivalry and court life, as developed at the 
court of Louis XIV. Most of the French technical terms used in it 
are from this source.”t Such words, in part in distorted forms, are 
numerous; including Comment, Comment suspendu, Satisfaction, 
Avantage, Touche, Secundieren, Renommieren, Renonce, Maltrartionen, 
Chargierte, &c.f According to Kliipfel, the rapier with the plate- 
shaped guard came also from France.§ 

After the period of the dominion, and indeed tyranny, of the Lands- 
mannschaften, in the German universities, dating from the sixteenth 
century, there arose against them, in succession, two violent adversa- 
ries; first the Students’ Orders, and afterwards the Burschenschaft. 
The latter, as we have seen, definitely put an end to Pennalism. 


B. Srupents’ ORDERS. 


These arose about the middle of the eighteenth century. ‘The first 
prohibition of them appeared at Gottingen, in 1748, and was repeated 
in 1760 and 1762.| In the latter year appears the first trace of the 
same at Erlangen, in 1765** at Tiibingen ; in the same year, 1765, ap- 
peared the first prohibition of them at Jena, and another in 1767.ft 
A third came out in 1795, in connection with an imperial edict against 
secret societies; and a similar one was then issued in the Prussian 
universities and at Altdorf.{{f In 1802, Meiners announces, with sat- 
isfaction, of Géttingen,§§ that “it is now some years since the strictest 
inquiry could detect any of the orders at our university ;” although he 
naively adds, in a note, that “within a very short period traces of an 
order have been discovered.” An accident, as I myself remember, led 
to this discovery. A student was drowned, and in sealing up his 


* Comment (App. III.), § 16-22. For Fox, was used, in the seventeenth century, Feux. 
Schottgen’s very full list of nicknames of Pennals contains no other now used. The name 
Schorists, for students who have passed through their Pennal year, has also gone out of use. 


+ Klipfel, 182. $ Butmann would even derive Verschiss (dishonor), from versus, 


§ Klipfel, 184. The opinion of those who find, in the present students’ duels, a trace of the 
medixval German chivalry, is contradicted by Kliipfel’s view, which is certainly correct, of 
their French origin. There isa difference as wide as the heavens between a chevalier of the 
time of Louis XIV. and a German Jitter of the time of Hohenstaufen; and as much between a 
duel upon 4 point of honor and a decision of God by means of a joust. 

! Meiners, “ Constitution and Administration of the German Universities,” ii. 296. 

§ Englehardt, 177, ** Kilipfel, 279. tt Meiners, “ History,” &c., iv. 169. 

$} Ibid., 174. ‘ §§ Meiners, “ Constitution,” &c., ii. 302. 
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effects, a list was found of names of members (Konstantisten). Thus 
the orders lasted until the first years of the nineteenth century. At 
the time of the rise of the Burschenschaft (1816), they seem to have 
disappeared. I find no record of any contest of the Burschenschaft 
with the orders, but only against the Landsmannschaften. 

What distinction existed between these Orders and the Landsmann- 
schaften or Nations? There must have been one, because they were 
always at enmity. Meiners says that they had much in common in 
their organization, and that the orders differed from the Landsmann- 
schaften “only in that they admitted members without regard to their 
nationality.” This was, it is true, one distinction, but not the only 
one; a second was, the adoption by the orders of symbols analogous 
to those of the Free Masons. Thus, there were found, in 1765, “traces 
of a lodge of Free Masons among the students at Tiibingen.” Kliipfel 
says, “most of the orders in the universities were off-shoots of Free 
Masonry.”* In like manner, Englehardt sayst that the Order of the 
Cross, founded in 1762, was organized throughout in the forms of 
Free Masonry. “In the place of assembly of the order, there was a 
basin with water, whose symbolic meaning was explained to those 
initiated; a statue.of friendship, and one of virtue, skulls, a cross of 
the order, with sun, moon, and stars, and a crucifix.” The university 
senate reported, in 1767, that it had taken away some insignia of an 
order from some students, and that the orders, in spite of prohibitions, 
were universal, both in Erlangen and the other German universities, 
and that scarcely a student could be found who did not belong to an 
order. 

In 1770 the Order of Coopers was discovered, which held lodges, 
had degrees, and had a destructive influence.[ The Black Order, or 
Order of Harmony, arose in 1771, at Erlangen, and had members in 
Nuremberg and Coburg. Its grand lodge was in Brunswick. In 
1797 were found in the papers of this order catechisms of the first, 
second, and third grades, with symbols having an ethical signification. 
“The ceremonies of admission were adopted from the Free Masons, 
with whom the Black Order seems to have maintained very friendly 
relations. The statutes of this order named Pythagoras as their first 
known master.” So much will serve to describe this order as such; 
and it also appears that they were not confined to the universities, nor 
to students. The same was the case with the Constantists, who existed 
at Halle in 1786, and-had afterward (about 1798), members in civil 
and military stations at Berlin. Their laws seem to have included 


* Klipfel, 280. tEnglehardt, 173.’ + Ib., 180, 183, 184 
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the reckless jacobinical religious and political opinions; and the 
Prussian ministry believed “that the revolutionists sought to make 
use of the students in their designs.”* . 

From the foregoing, it seems that the orders were especially active 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, and only lasted into the 
first years of the nineteenth century ; that they were entirely distinct 
from the Landsmannschaften, having no regard for nationality, as the 
latter did; having also symbols and degrees, and being in connection 
with orders outside the universities; neither of which was the case 
with the Landsmannschaften. Considering the existence of so essen- 
tial differences, it is not to be wondered at that the two organizations 
were in a state of bitter enmity. 


VII. Hisrory or. tHE UNIVERSITIES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


n ACADEMICAL EXPERIENCE. 


: INTRODUCTION. 

From the description of the Landsmannschaft and orders, I might pass 
at once to the Burschenschaft. But the question might justly be asked, 
Were there not, in these earlier times, some students who did not belong 
to these orders; or would it not be worth while to consider them ? 
There certainly were many such; but it is difficult to find much in- 
formation about them, for the very reason that they did not swear to 
any standards or emblems, nor were organized as an associated body, 
under common statutes. They did not, however, live in entire isola- 
tion, but in friendly circles; and they were united by a friendship which 
needed no statutes. These circles, moreover, had a very definite char- 
acter: a common ideal, common labor, endeavors after a common 
purpose. 

I have known several such circles, and have belonged to them. It 
appeared to me that a simple description of my own student-life 
will afford a more lively picture of such a circle, than to give an 
abstract characterization of them. 

But the idea carried me further. Why should I, I asked, confine 
myself to my experience as a student?) Why not add that of my life 
as a professor ? 

I entered the university in the first year of this century, 1801, and 
from that time to 1854, with comparatively small intervals, I have 
lived in the German universities. Having been a professor since 1811, 
I have, as such, stood in close personal relations with the students, 
and have taken sincere and active interest in their weal and woe. 

I give, therefore, after ripe consideration, an account of all that was 


* The Jena ordinance against the Orders, in 1767, names the Orders of Hope (Esperance), 
that of Concord or of the Cross, the Coopers’, and that of the Lilies, 
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important in my academical life and experience, in chronological 
order; having had excellent opportunities of consulting the best oral 
and written sources, and testimony on the spot, as to matters at a 
distance, and having observed the influence of whatever happened, 
upon the university where I might happen to be at the time. 


A. Gortne to Hattie, In 1799. 


Preliminary View. 


Fifty-five years have passed since my first glance into university-life. 
T had left the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, at Berlin, and was going to 
visit my elder brother, Friederick, then a student at Halle. He, and 
other previous school-fellows, took me with them to the lectures. 
There I heard, for the first time, F. A. Wolf, whose lecture-room was 
crowded full, and who made a profound impression upon me. I 
thought it very singular, during the lectures of Master Giite on Isaiah, 
to hear the poor old man every moment interrupted by “Pst!” on 
which, according to the custom, he was obliged to repeat what he had 
been saying. I also visited the fighting-rooms, where I was intro- 
duced to the greatest fighter and bully for the time being. He was a 
great stout Bursch, in very simple costume—shirt, drawers, monstrous 
pantaloons, and on his head a lofty stirmer, i. e., a three-cornered hat, 
with one corner brought forward to protect his eyes. This ogre made 
such an impression upon me, that I was at the trouble, some years 
afterward, of inquiring what had become of lim. I found that he 
had become tutor in the family of a miller, where he had every thing 
free, and a fixed daily allowance of nine pots of beer. There could 
scarcely be a greater contrast than after this visit to the fighting-room, 
an excursion which I took on the Saale by moonlight, in listening to 
the melancholy notes of the French-horn at a distance. This short 
visit to Halle was a foretaste, indeed, of all the pleasures and sorrows 
which I experienced there some years later. 

B. Gérrincen. 
Easter, 1801, to Laster, 1803. 

I left the Gymnasium at Easter, 1801, and went, in company with 
my friend, now Privy Councillor of Finance, Sotzmann, to Gottingen, 
by way of Thuringia. 

We passed through Weimar. How glorified, to my youthful imagi- 
nation, did every thing appear in this home of the greatest genius of 
Germany! I watched everywhere for Goethe, Schiller, and Herder. 
I had, however, only the pleasure of becoming acquainted with the 
latter, my father having given me a letter of introduction to him. He 
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received me in a very friendly manner, and invited me to supper, 
where I found Consistory-Councillor Giinther. It may be imagined 
how I hung upon every word from Herder. Fifty-three years have 
passed since that evening, but I can yet hear his observations on the 
idea of character. As he was in the habit of doing in his writings, he 
did orally; beginning with the word itself, as derived from yapaooely, 
&c. From various remarks of Herder and Giinther, I saw, with sor- 
row, that there was a division among the heroes of Weimar; a division 
with which I afterward became acquainted from Goethe’s “ Truth and 
Poetry from my Life.” As I write this title, I lose all courage to 
give a more detailed account of Herder, in thinking of Goethe’s incred- 
ibly correct and most masterly description of him. 

On arriving at Gottingen, I took lodgings in the house of an instru: 
ment-maker named Kriimer, which I mention for a reason that will 
soon appear. 

My father intended me for a jurist. I commenced my studies by 
attending lectures on the Institutions, from Councillor Waldeck, taking 
notes industriously, At the same time I, procured a book then uni- 
versally used, Hépfner’s Institutions, and made use of it in studying, 
along with my notes on Waldeck’s lectures. To my astonishment, I found 
such an entire agreement between the book and my notes, that 1 gave 
up taking notes at all, but took Hépfner to lectures, to follow along in 
it. Unfortunately, I sat pretty near the lecturer’s chair, and Waldeck 
espying my book, his keen eyes recognized it. To do this, and to 
break out into the most violent and pitiless attacks upon Hépfner, 
were the work of the same moment. My situation was not the most 
comfortable, as I had not the remotest intention of provoking old 
Waldeck. He did not, however, lay it up against me, but was very 
friendly, when I attended his lectures on the Pandects, in the winter 
term, and afterward gave me an excellent testimonial, earned, how- 
ever, with infinite discomfort. He lectured on the Pandects three 
hours daily! 

He belonged entirely to the old school of jurists; his edition of 
Heineccius’ Compendium of the Institutes is now used only at Coimbra. 

In the summer term of 1802, I attended the lectures on civil law of 
one who prepared the way for the subsequent school of Savigny— 
namely, Hugo. His lectures, in connection with which we had ques- 
tions in jurisprudence to solve, were marked by critical acumen ; 
and his relentless controversial powers, not seldom directed against 
Waldeck as a representative of the old school, did not at all displease 
us. Hugo also wrote the sharpest reviews in the Gottingen papers, 
otherwise chiefly of a neutral character. I remember one such, an 
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attack on Malblanc’s Pandects, under which a reader had written 
“ Hune tu Romane caveto.”* 

In my fourth term I turned my attention, with my father’s consent, 
to political economy, attended Sartorius’ lectures on politics, and 
studied for myself, Smith’s celebrated work on the Wealth of Nations. 
These, my professional studies at Gottingen, I pursued, in truth, not 
with much love of them, but still constrained myself to a considerable 
degree of industry. 

In each term I attended one or two. courses not juridical. Thus, 
for two terms I attended the valuable mathematical lectures of Thi- 
baut, brother of the celebrated jurist; and applied myself with the 
greatest assiduity to algebra, in which my friend Sotzmann gave me the 
most faithful and patient assistance. — 

At another time I attended Blumenbach’s lectures on natural his- 
tory. Most of his hearers cared little’ for any knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but attended for the amusement of the entertaining accounts—of 
shaved bears, earth-eating Otomaks, &e.—which he used to narrate 
with superabundant humor. After the lecture we often went to 
Piitter’s house, where we were entertained with a quartette, in which 
he himself played first violin. The excellent old man used to be 
pleased to have us for an audience. 

I also attended Blumenbach’s lectures on mineralogy, without hav- 
ing the remotest idea that I should ever myself become a professor 
of natural history and mineralogy. 

A course by Fiorillo, on the history of art, was very instructive, al- 
though he did not speak German very correctly. Thus he would 
say, that “in this century there arose a fury for spires;”+ meaning a 
passion for building them. His principal subject was the history of 
painting. He described the various schools of painting, and the most 
celebrated artists of each; mentioned the localities of the chief works 
of each master, and exhibited copper-plates of the most remarkable. 
In connection with Fiorillo’s course, I made excursions to Cassel, only 
five miles distant. Tischbein, director of the valuable collection of 
paintings there, was very kind in giving access to them, I became quite 
intimate with Hummel, from Naples, a shrewd and agreeable man.f{ 
In Gottingen I made the acquaintance of Riepenhausen, the engraver 
on copper. His two sons, both known as artists, and of whom one is 


* Savigny has given an excellent account of Hugo. 
+ The mispronunciation cannot be transferred to English.—[ Zrans.] 


+ Napoleon had the Cassel gallery carried to France, and its finest pictures, such as Claude 
Lorraine’s Four Hours of the Day, were made over to the Empress Josephine, at Malmaison, 
and afterward were taken to St. Petersburg by Alexander. 
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yet living at Rome, were my friends. Among the works of the father 
are his widely known copies of Hogarth’s pictures, to which Lichten- 
berg wrote an explanation. Riepenhausen possessed a treasure of 
Diirer’s engravings, from copper and wood, then valued only by a very 
few amateurs, and consequently not so costly a luxury as at present, 
The oftener I examined these, the more I liked them; and now I can- 
not look enough at the St. Jerome, the Hubert, the Melancholy, and 
many others. 

My elder brother, a student. before me in Gottingen, was well known 
to Music-director Forkel. I inherited the acquaintance, and the more 
easily, as he and I lived in the same house. At this time he stood 
quite alone in the musical world. A scholar of Emanuel Bach, of 
Hamburg, he had an unbounded reverence for Emanuel’s father, the 
great Sebastian Bach, and played his compositions for piano-forte and 
organ in a masterly style, after the manner which had descended from 
him.* Almost all other music was strange and unpleasant to him, 
and his over-severe criticism upon the celebrated and splendid over- 
ture to Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, gave dissatisfaction to many, and 
with good reason. This criticism would, of course, be unfair, because 
Forkel judged of all music, even Gluck’s, by the pattern of that of 
Sebastian Bach. One who should take Palladio for the normal archi- 
tect, or Michael Angelo for the normal painter, would judge wrongly 
of the Strasburg Minster, and of Correggio. Thus, as Forkel disliked 
all the universally liked modern music, the friends of it disliked him}; 
and many left him, also, because they were entirely unable to com- 
prehend Sebastian Bach’s compositions. By means of my brother, I 
took piano-forte lessons of Forkel. He made me begin, not on his 
grand piano, but on a common Silbermann’s instrument, with learning 
the touch, and the production of a pure tone, and then proceeded to 
exercises, and thence to the “ Inventions” which Bach wrote for the piano. 

I studied, also, modern languages. I took French lessons of a 
French abbé, who, with undoubting self-sufficiency, considered French 
literature elevated high above that of all other nations. He hardly 
knew what to say when I praised Shakspeare—-that “ monstre.” I re- 
member how, once, he was almost beside himself at my translating to 
him a passage from Lessing’s “ Dramaturgy,” beginning with the words, 
“Let any one name to me a composition of the great Corneille which 
I cannot improve. What will you bet?’ “Who is this Monsieur 


* Forkel published several collections of Sebastian Bach’s compositions for the piano. But 
the works of this profound master were not valued by the public at large, until Mendelssohn, in 


1828, summoned to life some of them, which had slept as silent as death, in manuscript, for a 
hundred years. . 
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Lessing,” he asked, “who dares to come out in this way against the 
great Corneille?” And the explanations which Lessing added could 
not satisfy him at all. 

I learned Spanish with the theologian Tychsen, who was long em- 
ployed in the Escurial; and with the friendly and thorough Bencke, 
I read Shakspeare. 

With my love of art was connected also love of nature. In every 
vacation I used to take journeys. At Whitsuntide, 1801, with Meckel, 
the anatomist; Luden, the historian; and some other friends, I visited 
the Hartz. There was collected on the Brocken a cheerful company 
of some forty students from different universities. 

In the Michaelmas vacation of 1801 I went to Hamburg; at Easter, 
1802, to Berlin; at Michaelmas, 1802, to Switzerland, and down ee 
Rhine, from Basle to Coblentz. As appears—or ought to—my jour- 
neys were mostly on foot; as, fortunately, the seductive railway was 
not in existence ;—fortunately, I mean, in reference to the journeys of 
students. Not that I would have them, as I did in my youth, plod 
through the sandy deserts of the Mark, Pomerania, and Luneburg, on 
foot; although even those routes have their enjoyment when traveled 
with congenial and cheerful friends, who, in spite of wind and weather, 
bad roads, and worse inns, remain courageous and cheerful, and never 
despair as long as the money lasts. But I heartily pity those students 
who go from Frankfort to Basle by railway, and see all the magnifi- 
cence of the Rhine and its beautiful mountains, with their castles, and 
strong old towns, flit swiftly past their eyes without leaving one eats 
fixed and clear picture. 

The custom of students’ journeys aie first to obtain, as far as I 
know, in the beginning of this century; especially long ones. When, 
in the Michaelmas vacation of 1802, I went from Géttingen to Stutt- 
gart, with four acquaintances, and challenged them there to proceed 
with me to Switzerland, the thing seemed to them impossible. They 
were so far from accepting my proposal, that one of them made a wager 
with me that I would not enter Switzerland. I won the wager. 

Traveling is of the greatest value to students. How otherwise 
could they use their vacations? Most of them go home. The more 
indolent of them are often an annoyance at home, and even to the 
whole neighborhood, by their foolish tricks, and return, tired out, to 
the university, having learned nothing in the vacation, but forgotten 
much. And even to the industrious, the season is not one of active 
exertion. They probably do not desire to be entirely at leisure, and 
often fall into an unfortunate way of half working and half not, in 
which their heart is only half in what they do. So they return to the 
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university without being either satisfied or refreshed with their 
vacation. 

The case is far otherwise with students who spend their vacation in 
traveling. To begin with a very obvious remark, it is a good thing 
that the money which others often waste so uselessly, should be spent 
in a pleasure so elevating as that of traveling. 

Traveling—that is, of industrious students—makes a pause in their 
studies, so that they do not work, year in and year out, like soulless 
machines wound up and set going. This pause, moreover, is not a 
useless, wearisome, and enervating idleness; on the contrary, traveling 
necessarily excites a most vivid activity of mind; for the traveler can- 
not be satiated with examining all the beauty which appears every- 
where, in nature and art. ‘I shall never forget how overpowering was 
my first impression upon seeing the Alps, the Rhine country, the 
ocean; and the Strasburg Minster, the cathedral of Cologne, and many 
other such things. All such things are deeply impressed on the mind 
of the youth, and he collects in his memory a treasure of splendid 
pictures which he can recall with pleasure in after years, perhaps when 
unable to leave home. How he will learn, also, in such journeys, to 
know his beautiful German fatherland, and to love it with youthful 
affection! But enough of traveling, the pleasure of my youth, and by 
the memory of it, of my old age. 

Having sketched the bright side of life at the University of Géttin- 
gen, I must not hide the dark side. 

Whoever has read, with attention, Meiners’ “Organization and 
Management of the German Universities,” has found an account of 
this dark side in the former days of Gottingen. The book appeared 
in 1802, when the author was prorector there. His description throws 
the strongest light upon the traits of the University of Gottingen ; and 
how does he begin? What does he say, for instance, of the students ? 
He speaks especially of those from leading families; who, he thinks, 
give tone and character to the university. As at that time such young 
men “of condition” studied almost nothing but jurisprudence, this 
fact seems to have been the cause of Meiners’ statement, that in Ger- 
many jurisprudence “undeniably held the highest place, medicine the 
second, theology the third.” 

Meiners discusses the duel like a pedant trying to appear a man of the 
world, and therefore quite unable to “touch the honor” of those of high 
condition ; and, indeed, having more consideration for that than for his 
own duty as magnificus. He repeatedly uses the term “a young man 
of condition,” in speaking of challenges and duels by such persons. 

His tone is very different in speaking of the poor students of his 
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third faculty, the theological. “At our university,” he says, “the 
period seems to me not far distant, when it will be universally con- 
sidered not only punishable, but ridiculous, for future teachers of 
Christ’s religion to be demanding satisfaction with the sword for 
insults received.” These future teachers of Christ's religion, then, 
were at that time never persons “ of condition.”* 

Among other objections to the examinations at Gottingen, Meiners 
cites this: that the wealthy would go to other universities to escape 
them; and that they would occasion “still fewer well-born and wealthy 
young men to devote themselves to the sciences than heretofore.” 
But he says nothing against the half-yearly examinations of the poor 
beneficiaries (mostly theological students). While he is very tender 
of all considerations which might restrain the wealthy and well-born 
from studying at Géttingen,+ he gives advice, on the other hand, for 
preventing the poor from attending the university. “ Even a mod- 
erate number of industrious young persons,” he says, “ with whom no 
fault can be found, who cannot support themselves through the course, 
are a great evil.” 

Meiners’ remarks on gaming, as follows, are also characteristic : 

“Playing hazard will never be stopped at universities where many wealthy 
young men of family are gathered together. . . . Sons hear and see it 
going on from their earliest childhood, and imitate their fathers in it as early 
as possible. . . . A few years since, certain persons convicted of playing 
hazard, declared before the court that they had played the game from their 
childhood in their parents’ houses, that they thought it justifiable, that they 
knew no other game, and that they should continue, when they had leisure, 
to play it; and they were content to suffer the legal penalty for it when dis- 
covered. Even tutors believe it to be a good plan to play hazard under proper 
oversight—on the principle of acquainting young people with such games, and 
of teaching them early to play with moderation.’’ 

Every count sat, at lecture, at his own table—the “count’s table ;” 
they were addressed separately, at the beginning of the lecture, by the 
title of “High and well-born lord count,” and paid a double fee.§ 

These quotations sufficiently show that, when I came to Gottingen, 
students from high families did actually give tone and character to the 
university. This shows why Meiners laid so extraordinarily much 
stress on the behavior of the students; caring more for the varnish on 
their education than for the education itself. He would have the way 
of thinking of the high nobility prevail at the university; and hence 
his opinions on the duel, playing hazard, &. In like manner he 


* Meiners afterward adheres to the unanswerable judgment upon the duel, given by his col- 
league, the theologian Michaelis. 

+ Even his opinions on the duel clearly indicate this delicacy. + Meiners, 280. 

§ Meiners, 189. He mentions, also, other privileges of counts; such as the entering their 
names at coming in a separate book; having a seat before the court, &e. 
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expresses himself, with remarkable tenderness, in disagreement with 
the strictness of the Gottingen academical laws, not only against wild 
howling in the streets, but against, singing ; against cries both of pereat 
and vivat. 

According to him, the whole university ought, like the single stu- 
dents, to be always careful of its manners, and never be disagreeable 
to any high personages passing through it. 

I had, unfortunately, an opportunity to become well acquainted with 
the dark side of this varnished academical outside behavior, by means 
of a very dear school-fellow who went from the Gymnasium, a year 
before me, to Erlangen, and thence, the next year, to Gottingen. . 
Through him I became acquainted with some students who, as indeed 
gradually became apparent to both of us, lived in a manner altogether 
vicious. Nothing was at first perceptible, except that they were pas- 
sionate hazard-players. As to Meiners’ remark, that it is not strange 
that the sons of good families, who have, from childhood, been used to 
see their fathers playing, should bring a fondness for it to the univer- 
sity with them, the case was exactly reversed with me. I was earn- 
estly warned, by my parents, against dissipation; but they never 
thought of warning me against playing hazard, for the game never 
entered into their minds. Thus it happened that I was led into play- 
ing. The game did not seem to me a sin, but a matter of indifference. 
But what a life did it lead me into! The passion got entire possession 
of me, and made me indifferent to every thing which I had before loved 
most. It was as if my heart had frozen to ice within me. I thank 
God, that after a little, I had the great good fortune to have ill-fortune 
at play, which brought me to reflection upon this unholy and devilish 
occupation, and caused me to make a fixed resolution to give it up at 
once, and forever. 

At the gaming-table I found out how terribly vicious were the lives 
of these men—most of them being loathsomely syphilitic. God pre- 
served me from any dissipation in that direction, however, by means of 
the advice which my father had impressed strongly on me, and the 
fearful warnings which I saw before my eyes. And yet these men 
belonged to that “well-born” class who passed for refined people, who 
understood good manners, and who were everywhere invited to par- 
ties, and who shone in them. 

My glance into this abyss of moral destruction made so profound an 
impression upon me that, for a time, I even shut myself up misan- 
thropically from everybody. It still remains with me, and subsequent 
experience has strengthened it. It may be imagined how much 
pleasure I received when the Burschenschaft took ground earnestly and 
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strongly against such abominations; and how decidedly I thought it 
my official duty, as professor, to speak everywhere in favor of that 
body. To my encouragement, I found an exceedingly true friend, al- 
together the opposite of these roués ; an anima candida, the true son 
of his mother, remarkably interested in his profession, that of juris- 
prudence, and moreover, a competent mathematician. This was the 
present Senior of the University of Ttibingen, Chief Councillor of Jus- 
tice von Schrader. 

Not to conclude the account of my Géttingen experiences with a 
discord, I will mention an occurrence which put me into the greatest 
excitement. This was the coming of Goethe, who, in the summer of 
1801, went to Pyrmont by way of Géttingen. Scarcely had it become 
known that he had taken lodgings at the Crown Inn, when we, his 
enthusiastic admirers, determined to give him a vivat, at the risk of 
being taken up by the catch-poles. 

We agreed to meet in the evening, before the Crown—Achim 
Arnim,* Kestner,t Blumenbach’s son, with others, being the most 
active. We were all punctual at the moment. Arnim commenced 
the wvat, and we all joined inright heartily, but thought best instantly 
to scatter in every direction.t 

On his return from Pyrmont, Goethe spent a longer time in Gottin- 
gen, lodging at Kramer’s house, where I myself lodged. Though this 
delighted me much, I was still too diffident to approach him, though 
I saw him often. One evening he took supper with some professors 
and students, at a club, presided over by Bouterwek and Reinhard,$ 
and which had been sportively named the Improvement Club. Some 
pedantic, stiff professors gave us to understand that it did not corre- 
spond with this name, that we gave Goethe’s health, with cheers, at 
table, although it was done with great enthusiasm.| 


* In the summer term of 1801 I was much with Arnim and Brentano; both had been my 
friends at school. 

+ This, I believe, was the same who died at Rome two years ago, universally lamented. We 
called him Lottiades, for a reason which appears from his mother’s correspondence, the publi- 
cation of which, by my dear friend, Councillor R. Wagner, was so much disliked by many 
persons. ; 

t I was much pleased to find this vivat mentioned by Goethe ( Works, 1840, part 27, p. 81). 
He says, “ Putting up at the Crown, in Géttingen, I observed, as twilight came on, a movement 
in the street; students came and went, disappeared in side streets, and appeared again in 
groups. At last there arose, all at once, a friendly vivat/ and in a twinkling every ‘thing was 
silent. I was informed that such demonstrations were prohibited, and was the more pleased 
because they had only dared to greet me from the street, in passing by.” So little did the cwra- 
tor perpetuus of the University of Jena sympathize with this over-scrupulous prohibition ! 

§ Editor of Birger’s Poems. 

| Goethe’s Works, xxvii. 92. He gives a very ludicrous account of a night-scene at Krimer's 
house, when, between the barking of dogs and Miss Krimer’s practicing trills, he fell almost 
into despair. I have often heard the singer, my fellow-lodger. 
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C.—HAtte. 


At Easter, 1803, I left Géttingen and went to Halle, the reputation 
of which was then very high, on account of the celebrated physician, 
Reil, and F. A. Wolf. I had labored excessively at Gottingen. The 
library, access to which was made very easy to me through Beneke’s 
friendly interposition, had betrayed me into an immoderate amount of 
reading. Some recreation was absolutely necessary for me, This I 
found, by hiring a summer lodging along with friends, among whom were 
some previous school-fellows. We fixed ourselves in the house known 
as The Bunch of Grapes, beautifully situated, between Halle and 
Giebichenstein, whose garden looked down from a height upon’ the 
Saale. We occupied ourselves mostly with reading some of the great 
poets. We formed a society, which we called by the somewhat 
doubtful name of the Adsthetic Society ; whose members applied them- 
selves in part to philosophical studies, and in part to poetry. We met 
weekly, and contributed in turn, manuscript articles of the most vari- 
ous kinds—historical, eesthetic ; some poems, translations, prose and 
poetical. We reckoned ourselves of the school of Schlegel. With 
him I had previously, while at the Gymnasium, come into contact in a 
singular way. Kotzebue had written his “ Hyperborean Ass,” a satire 
on the brothers Schlegel. One of our teachers, who hated the broth- 
ers, committed the mistake of reading this composition to us in the 
class. How this should have appeared to us as it did, when our 
teacher was so high an authority to us, 1 do not know. But as we 
did not like it, he himself permitted us, after it, to read A. W. Schle- 
gel’s answer to it, “The Triumphal Arch of Herr von Kotzebue,” and 
then the various writings of the romantic school, of Tieck, Wack- 
enroder, Novalis, &c. The opinions of these writers upon the heroes 
of ancient and modern times had great weight with us, Dante, Shak- 
speare, Cervantes, &c., whom they praised enthusiastically, were read 
by us with eagerness; while we neglected other authors, such as 
Wieland, for example, who had before been earnestly recommended 
to us.* 

In the Whitsuntide vacation of 1808 I visited Dresden and the 
Saxon Switzerland. The Dresden gallery of paintings, in particular, 
attracted me. It would carry me too far, were I here to speak of the | 
pictures which gave me always increasing pleasure; especially’ the 


* Wieland had previously ranked as the representative of the golden age of German litera- 
ture, especially his Agathon and Oberon, It is incredible how his authority was shaken by the 
few lines of the Citacio Edictalis, in the Atheneum, ii. 840. Our eyes were first opened, ata 
subsequent time, to many doubtful and exceptionable views of the romantic school. 
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Sistine Madonna—that apparition from a higher world —of the Correg- 
gios, Holbein’s Madonna, the Christ of Jolin Bellini, Von sip in 
and Claude Lorraine’s landscapes. 

At Michaelmas, 1803, I left my summer lodging and went to Halle, 
where again I lodged in the house with dear friends. One was the 
excellent Winterfeld, who was even then living entirely in the element 
of music. Unfortunately, we had some other fellow-lodgers, who lived 
in so shamefully debauched a manner, that at Easter, 1804, I gave up 
my boarding-place, and procured one in the house of the well-known 
eclectic philosopher, the aged Eberhard. He had formerly been a 
preacher at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, and was thence invited to 
become professor of philosophy at Halle. His bearing was that of a 
polished and educated Frenchman; such as used to be that of many 
educated Berliners. He belonged to the circle of Nicolai, that of the 
Universal German Library (Allegemeine Deutscher Bibliothek), which 
so long wielded the critical scepter of the German literary world. 
Hamann and F. H. Jacobi, at an earlier period, and afterward Fichte, 
Goethe, Schiller, and the romantic school, attacked the intellectual 
despotism of that periodical, and it is now obsolete. . 

I listened with the greatest interest to Wolf; attending all his lec- 
tures, from Easter, 1803, to September, 1804, except his course on 
Matthew, which I designedly omitted, not wishing to become familiar 
with his views in that direction. Those which I did attend were on 
the History of Greek Literature, the Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
the Menon of Plato, the Iliad, and the Clouds of Aristophanes. As I 
have, in the second part of this work, attempted to describe Wolf’s 
character, I will here only mention with gratitude that he assisted me 
in a friendly manner, with advice and books. 

A companion and dear friend at the university, Immanuel Bekker, 
was at that time my most faithful, pains-taking, reliable teacher. He 
will remember how, in the summer of 1804, we read Greek, with 
little intermission, from: early in the day until late at night, often in 
the open air, in the most beautiful spot of the lofty bank of the Saale, 
at Giebichenstein. At the end.of fifty years, his old scholar would 
once more offer him hearty thanks. 

In the summer of 1804 Goethe came to Halle, and deen not as 
previously at Gottingen, in the same house with me, but opposite me, 
at Wolf’s house. The street was not very wide, and I could, there- 
fore, see him often, especially when he sat at the window with Wolf. 
But I did not speak to him even this time; not until the year 1808, 
when I was introduced to him in Carlsbad, as a pupil of Werner, from 
Freiberg. Goethe’s deep interest in geognosy, especially in Werner’s 
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system, made him put himself on very friendly terms with me, and he 
questioned me very fully about life and instruction in Freiberg. 

The baths of Lauchstedt are two miles from Halle. The Weimar 
stage company came thither every summer for several years. Goethe’s 
biography tells how much he was interested in the artistic training of 
this troupe, and how much pains he took to substitute classical plays 
for the usual miserable ones. It may be imagined how much delight 
this theater afforded us. They represented Julius Cesar, Othello, The 
Natural Daughter, The Bride of Messina, William Tell, and Jery and 
Bately. When Friedrich Schlegel’s Alarcos was produced, we thought 
it our duty to support the tragedy against the anti-Schlegelian party, 
although our admiration, being founded on principle, was somewhat 
cool. Wallenstein’s Camp was excellently given. The numerous per- 
sons, notwithstanding the apparently confused and pell-mell movements 
of the piece, represented in a manner so wonderfully good, one artistic 
group after another, that we seemed to have before our eyes, in the little 
theater, the whole of the rude and troubled life of the Thirty Years’ War. 
This picture of restless, homeless warfare, in the constant face of death, 
made a profoundly tragic impression upon the spectators. 

Schiller came to Lauchstedt, being then near the end of his life. 
While Goethe, in the beauty and power of full health, wore an impe- 
rial geniality of aspect, Schiller had nothing extraordinary or imposing 
in his appearance, but seemed modest, reflective, and withdrawn within 
himself. We approached the great poet as much as civility permitted, 
and ate at the public table with him, where I had the good fortune 
to sit nearly opposite him. In the evening we gave him a vivat, 
with music. The wretched band of music had been directed to play ° 
melodies to songs by Schiller; but they only knew that threadbare 
and almost vulgarized one of “Pleasures, rays of beauteous gods.” 
But the kind-hearted poet did not shame our good-will, and thanked 
us most heartily. 

At Michaelmas, 1804, I had to leave the university and go from 
Halle to remain in my father’s house at Dessau. This parting from 
the university was very painful to me. I had to give up so much in 
which my whole soul was interested, to lose sight of aims in life just 
coming into view, to resign all my wishes and hopes, and to enter a 
prosaic every-day life among law-papers.* While in this uncomfort- 
able state of mind, I received a letter from an intimate friend at Halle. 
“You must,” he said, “ positively come back to Halle for one half-year. 
Steffens is come; only become acquainted with him; he is exactly 


* Such was, with myself and many other of my student friends, the opposition of the ide 
of student-life and Philister-life. 
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the man for you.” This letter only expressed my own ardent desires, 
and I earnestly besought my father to permit me to return once more 
to Halle. Although my joy was great at his consent, still I had no 
idea how profound an influence that consent was to have upon my 
whole after-life. 

To return to my university life. 

Having returned to Halle, I attended Steffens’ lectures on the inter- 
nal history of the earth. These had a very remarkable influence upon 
me. Above all, 1 was impressed with Steffens’ great idea that the 
earth has a history. This idea was neither brought out as an appa- 
rition of earth-giants, so as to prevent bold investigations by mere 
men, nor as a mere accident, without connection or basis. I learned, 
for the first time, that Werner had based a history of the development 
of the earth upon observations made at the present day; how the old- 
est mountains contain no traces of fossil animals and plants; how these 
are gradually found in the younger mountain formations, and stand 
out individually from the general mass of the stone. Man, according 
to Steffens, was the most individualized and independent creature; the 
crown and key-stone of the earthly creation. 

Steffens’ “ Contributions to the Internal History of Nature,” so full 
of genius, were the basis of his lectures. He himself considered these 
views as the masterpiece of his life. He wrote them at Freiberg, in 
1801, under the inspiration of Werner’s explanation of the epochs of 
mountain formations, but had based more deeply and developed more 
widely the views of his master. This he did in one treatise in them, 
entitled, “ Proof that nitrogen and carbon are the representatives of 
magnetism in chemical processes.” A second treatise is entitled, 
“Nature, by its whole organization, seeks only the most individual 
development.” Here Steffens steps behind Werner’s scientific circle, 
and characterizes, in sketches full of genius, the development of the 
classes of animals, from the lowest to the highest, as one graded indi- 
vidualization. He closes with the words, “ He whom nature permits 
to find her harmonies within himself, who finds a whole infinite 
world within himself, is the most individualized creation; and is the 
consecrated priest of nature.” 

Goethe and Schelling had the greatest influence upon Steffens, he 
having become acquainted with them while a young man, in 1799. 
This occasioned the dedication of his contributions to Goethe; and the 
work itself shows a close adherence to Schelling. 

But how thoroughly is Steffens’ work forgotten! It is sad to see 
how eagerly, and with what restless haste the present generation drives 
forward, looking and aspiring forward only, without looking back at 
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all upon the past. And yet very much could be learned from our pre- 
decessors. They did not divide and lose themselves in an infinite 
number of single things; indeed, compared with ourselves, they pos- 
sessed but a small treasure of knowledge. But they were faithful in a 
few things, and put their money at usury; holding their intellectual 
powers compactly together, and living in great presentiments. They 
drew the sketches for mighty edifices. And even though they had 
not building materials enough to complete them, and sometimes used 
bad ones, still their successors cannot exalt themselves over them for 
it, merely on the ground of having had access to the richer and better 
materials which, in the course of time, have accumulated. Indeed, 
they have even the stronger claim to rank as masters, because, with 
such materials, they built in a firm, symmetrical, and workmanlike 
manner. 

Before very long I came in closer contact with my beloved teacher, 
and visited him daily. He introduced me to the family of his father-in- 
law, Kapellmeister Reichardt in Giebichenstein, whose hospitable dwell- 
ing was visited, for longer or shorter periods, by the most eminent 
men, such as Goethe, Jean Paul, Voss, Fichte, Schelling, brothers 
Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, Arnim, &c. The most prominent members 
of the University of Halle were also to be seen in the family circle of 
the Reichardts. Thus, Wolf was often at Giebichenstein. But the 
most intimate member of the circle was Schleiermacher, who had been 
invited to Halle together with Steffens, and was his most intimate 
friend. Their mutual relations will elucidate what Goethe says of his 
connection with Schiller, That is, they were of the most entirely 
opposite nature and character, and, for that very reason, were supple- 
mentary and attracted to each other. Steffens, then thirty-one years 
old, was a handsome, intellectual man, very lively, easily excited, often 
flying into a great passion, though of the utmost goodness of heart, 
imaginative, truly eloquent; indeed a born orator, hurried on by the 
fullness of his own feelings, and therefore carrying away his hearers by 
his enthusiastic speech. His lectures, in which, as in the ancient 
natural philosophy, science rose upon the wings of poetry, absorbed 
us wonderfully. His oration for war, delivered at Breslau, in Febru- 
ary, 1813, had a most powerful influence; and a second, against the 
French, at the market in Marburg, in October, 1815, to the people 
gathered about him, so excited them that such partisans of the French 
as happened to be there were scarcely rescued from their hands by 
being locked up in the common prison. 

Schleiermacher was entirely different from Steffens; being a ‘raat 
quiet, and thoroughly discreet man. In society ne never fell into 
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harangues. He attended closely to what others said, understood it 
clearly, and agreed or opposed, with his well-known and peculiar dia- 
lectic keenness and skill. He never was seen excited into a passion; 
and even when his anger was aroused, he expressed it powerfully, but 
always calmly, and not without measure. He maintained constant 
control over himself, enough to enable him to fix his attention upon 
things for the full comprehension of which he had no gift; and thus 
always appeared judicious, even in respect to matters not familiar to 
him. The almost tyrannical dominion which he had and exerted over 
himself, was shown, even most strikingly, in little things. In a contro- 
versy, for example, whether the Low German pronunciation of sp, st., 
&c., was more correct and euphonious than the South German, which 
would say schp, scht, as in schpitz for spitz, he declared for the for- 
mer. But, it was answered, why do you not pronounce accordingly 
in the desk? Instead of alleging in reply his habitude from youth up, 
he said “I will, beginning with next Sunday;” and I have been 
assured that he never afterward violated the promise. 

Many students became followers of Steffens and Schleiermacher. 
These were divided according to their preferences for science or the- 
ory, or for the lectures of one or the other. But this never grew 
into the distinct development of two opposing schools, or even parties. 
As the two teachers were friends, who promoted each the good of the 
other, so the same was true of the pupils of each. It was also a 
characteristic fact that neither Steffens nor Schleiermacher was jealous 
of the pupils of the other. I never. attended one lecture of Schleier- 
macher, and yet he was, in every respect, as friendly to me as he could 
have been to his most faithful and punctual hearer. He saw how pro- 
foundly I was interested in the results of geological investigations, and 
thought it entirely'a matter of course that I should adhere especially 
to Steffens. I once had the confidence to say, in the presence of Stef- 
fens and Schleiermacher, that I was no friend to dialectical talking 
backward and forward, of long circuits about the truth, but that I 
preferred profound and compact aphorisms, which bring the truth 
directly before the eye, are simple in form, and need no such para- 
phrases. With the greatest reverence and love for our teachers, such 
was the freedom with which we might express ourselves before them. 
Accordingly, my presumptuous self-confidence in this case was wisely 
answered, and they gave me examples in Socratic dialectics, with 
friendly irony; but this without any the least disturbance of my 
relations with Schleiermacher. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the conversations and discussions 
in our circle were too exclusively on scientific subjects. But this was 
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not at all the case. The most eager zeal of our scientific conversations 
was relieved by the participation of ladies in them; and the talking 
ceased whenever their very excellent singing commenced. They exe- 
cuted with pure and beautiful voices, and in a pure style, the best 
music from Palestrina, Leonardo Leo, Durante, Handel, and others. 

This side of our academical life I felt obliged to glance at; indeed 
no one could omit it who should desire to characterize the influence of 
Steffens and Schleiermacher at that important period.* 

I was so fortunate as to spend, also, the summer term of 1805 at the 
university.t In that summer Gall visited Halle, and lectured on his 
theory of the brain, which was then making a great excitement. Ac- 
cording to him, definite local protuberances of the skull indicate defi- 
nite endowments; organs of good and bad qualities. Thus, he found 
an organ for religion, and one for murder, and another for theft. Gall 
had more remarkable hearers in Halle than anywhere else; eminent 
men with eminent skulls, which we, the other hearers, during the lec- 
tures, used diligently for models. Above all, there was Goethe’s mag- 
nificent head, whose lofty, mighty forehead showed no particular 
prominent organ; thus indicating a great, symmetrical, all-sided, calm 
organization. Near him sat Wolf, whose forehead, by the prominence 
over the eyes and at the root of the nose, indicated critical tendencies, 
Steffens, Schleiermacher, and Reil were also among the audience. 

At the end of Gall’s lectures, Steffens made known that he should 
come out against them. The new osteological theory of predestination 
had displeased him; and doubly, because it threatened to interfere 
with established things to an incredible extent. He delivered three 
lectures, which have appeared in print. 

A faithful teacher should be interested, not only in his own special 


A 


* Steffens’ Autobiography, Varnhagen’s Recollections (vol. ii.), and Schleiermacher’s let- 
ters of the period, all agree with me in this, But this is not the place to describe fully the 
pleasant garden life of Giebichenstein, or the never to be forgotten evenings with Steffens, 


+ In the beginning of the spring a very dear friend, Bartholin, and I, accompanied Steffens 
and Schleiermacher to the Petersberg, where we staid from Friday to early Sunday morning. 
On Saturday we saw a most beautiful sunset, whose silence was broken only by the sound of the 
bells of innumerable villages, ringing from the plain below us. We sat until after midnight, 
enjoying a most lively conversation between our teachers. This, however, ended early Sun- 
day morning, for Schleiermacher was to preach the sermon on the death of the late queen dow- 
ager of Prussia, at nine o’clock, in Halle. In order to meditate the better, he walked twenty or 
thirty steps in advance of us. We arrived at Halle so late that he had barely time to dress in 
the utmost haste and ascend the pulpit; yet no one could see in the sermon any marks of his 
almost sleepless night and journey on foot; so clear and thoughtful was it. I felt obliged to 
mention this pleasure excursion, as it had so important an influence upon the mutual under- 
standing, recognition, and friendship of Schleiermacher und Steffens; as appears from Steffens’ 
account, and from a letter of Schleiermacher to Frau Herz. In one point I quite agree with 
Schleiermacher; namely, in his statement that he and Steffens were accompanied by two 
students. 
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followers, but in every thing which may promote the development of 
the individual gifts of each of his hearers. Such a faithful teacher 
was Steffens; who urged me earnestly to go to Freiberg and attend 
Werner’s lectures. 

I had been profoundly stimulated by Steffens, and even almost daz- 
zled by his brilliant fireworks, compounded of varied pictures of nature, 
and vast predictions; and Werner’s geognostic expositions affected me 
like a mild light; quieting and calming. He was not so mystical, 
nor poetically comprehensive as Steffens; but he gave me firmness 
and fixed views; and the sense of truth, founded directly upon the 
mountains, and comprehended by a clear and intelligent mind, 

After the close of Werner's lectures I returned to Halle, remained 
there until September, 1816, and then returned to Freiberg. In Octo- 
ber the terrible period of the French domination commenced. After 
the battle of Jena, Napoleon came to Halle and dissolved the univer- 
sity. Steffens returned to Denmark; and Wolf, Schleiermacher, and 
Reil were afterward invited to Berlin. Jerome, when king of West- 
phalia, re-established the university at Halle. Steffens returned, but 
complained, with a sad heart, of the entire destruction of the pleasant 
life formerly existing there. And how could it flourish and -blossom 
under the hateful dominion of foreigners, so degrading to Germany ? 

Before I now take leave of Halle for many years, I will name some 
few of those who studied there between 1799 and 1806: Achim 
Arnim, Von der Hagen, Nasse, and my brother Friedrich, among the 
earlier ones; and later, Boeckh, Immanuel Bekker, the theologians 
Theremin, David Schultz, Scheibel, Strauss, Kniewel, Neander; and 
also Varnhagen, Winterfeld, A. Marwitz, Dahlmann, the younger 
Scharnhorst, Przystanowski. Most of these belonged to the circle of 
Steffens and Schleiermacher,* and have since become known and 
celebrated as authors; and many more might be named, who have not 
written, but who have proved themselves, and still are proving them- 
selves, in actual life, most valuable men. © 

The well-known and remarkable variety of character among those 
just mentioned is the best proof that there was in Halle, at that time, 
no such uniform school as was that of Hegel afterward. In Wolf, 
Schleiermacher, and Steffens, we had three teachers of character so 
different that it was impossible to be imitating them all. This directed 
us the more to the noble, free spint of all three; who cared not at 
all for a troop of parroting and aping scholars. 


* Part of them are described in Steffens’ “ Autobiography,” vol, v.; and by Varnhagen, in 
his “ Recollections,’ 
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It was asked whether, in a history of the German Universities, 
there would be nothing to be said of any students except such as 
belonged to the societies—Landsmannschaften and Orders? And the 
answer was, there were many students who belonged to no such soci- 
ety, but formed circles of friends, without any statutes whatever, but 
yet with a very definite character, with common ideals, a common 
work, and an endeavor after a common purpose. I said that I had 
known such circles, and had been a member of them. 

It seemed to me very difficult, and indeed impossible to describe 
these circles by any abstract representations; and I therefore resolved 
to give, instead, some account of my own student life. 

If any reader is dissatisfied at my giving so many details of my own 
pursuits, I may reply that this has served the purpose of exhibiting a 
picture of my own variously directed industry. Many others, of like 
views with myself, labored in Jike manner. Even in Gottingen, and 
much more strongly in Halle, we had, firmly fixed before us, a noble 
ideal of mental development, which we labored after with the most 
persevering effort. 

In order to fill up the chasm between my student life and my aca- 
demical professorship, I may mention briefly that I studied from 1806 
to 1808 at Freiberg; made some geognostical journeys in company 
with a dear friend, State Councilor Von Engelhardt, lately deceased, 
in Dorpat; lived in Paris from September, 1808, to June, 1809 ;* went 
in October, 1809, to Pestalozzi, at Yverdun, remained there to the 
end of April, 1810; wrote my first book in the summer of 1810, at 
Nuremberg, at the house of my beloved friend Schubert, then went 
to Berlin, and there received an official appointment, in December of 
the same year. 


D.—Brestav. (1810-1817.) 


In December, 1810, I was appointed private secretary to Chief 
Mining Superintendant Gerhard, who was at the head of the Prussian 
department of mines. _ I accompanied him on his official journeys, and 
thus came to Breslau, in May, 1811. Here he directed me to make 
out instructions for a geologist who was to be sent to investigate the 
Silesian mountains. These, as I drew them, required a great deal 
from the geologist. When I handed them to the superintendent, he 
returned them to me, much to my astonishment. “The instructions 
are for yourself ;” said he, “ you are to make the examination.” 

I left immediately, and although it was in the heat of summer, 


* An account of my life and studies at Freiberg and Paris is given in my as AMiscstianaaes 
Works,” part ii. pp. 1-35. 
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made my trip through the mountains with great zeal. At this time 
the University of Breslau was organized. . The appointees might be 
divided into three classes.. The first were accomplished Catholic pro- 
fessors, some of them having formerly been Jesuits, and all having be- 
longed to the Catholic ianlgavean’ at Breslau, founded in 1708. The 
second were Protestant professors, members of the University of Frank- 
fort, dissolved in 1810. Among these were the lexicographer and 
philologist, Schneider; the theologian, David Schultz; the physician, 
Berends, &e. In the third class were men invited from very various 
places: as Link, Steffens, Von der Hagen ; the mathematician, Brandes; 
the old Sprickmann, formerly a member of the Géttingen Society ; 
Passow, my brother Friedrich and myself; and, a little later, Wach- 
ler. My appointment was that of Professor of Mountain Mineralogy. 

Having come to Breslau, I received, for use in my lectures on 
oryctognosy, an. exceedingly meager collection of minerals. They 
came originally from the minister, Count Reden; but unfortunately, 
Chief Mining Superintendent Karsten had already selected out the 
best part of them for the Berlin collection. I was placed in a most 
uncomfortable condition, for the specimens given me were not sufficient 
for my use in teaching; and were, besides, so dirty that I had my 
hands full in cleaning them during the winter term of 1811-12. 

Under these circumstances, I was almost glad to serve two mas- 
ters—for besides my professorship, I was appointed Mining Councilor 
in the mining department of Breslau. In this capacity I continued 
my investigations of the Silesian mountains during the summer of 1812. 

Teaching mineralogy, in the absence of the necessary means, could 
not, of course, give me much pleasure. I was in the case of a profes- 
sor of exegesis without a Bible, a professor of the Roman law without 
the Pandects, an anatomist without a subject. I had, nevertheless, in 
the winter term of 1812-13, five hearers; who, as I very soon saw, 
imbibed a general impression that cannes gy could be taught ileus 
minerals. 

I cannot tell how painful these lectures were to me, and how I tor- 
mented myself in trying to do what was impossible. The spring of 
1813 freed me from my comfortless position. Of Napoleon’s army, 
smitten by God, only a remnant returned from Russia. The time for 
freeing Germany was come; the King of Prussia had, by his procla- 
mation of February, summoned volunteers to Breslau, where he him- 
self, Bliicher, Stein, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and the best blood of his 
people were gathered. Crowds of youth, gathering to the call of their 
king, burned with zeal to be led against the French, and to free their 
fatherland from the tyranny of Napoleon. But the king hesitated 
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long before declaring war. Steffens, without waiting for this declara- 
tion, delivered that remarkable and enthusiastic oration to the stu- 
dents, in which he called upon them to take up arms for their country. 
This was a torch thrown upon powder; Steffens had spoken out what 
had long been in the hearts of the youths. All offered themselves for 
service, except those for whom it was an absolute impossibility. ‘The 
academical lectures were discontinued at once; military drills took 
their place, and all Breslau was one great encampment. 

Steffens was placed in the guard; and has himself related his ex- 
perience during the war. I entered the Silesian militia, and was after- 
ward appointed on Bliicher’s general staff. I have described my life, 
during that extraordinary period, in a little work entitled “ Aecollec- 
tions of the years 1813 and 1814.” 

In June, 1814, I returned from Paris to Breslau. The university 
was still in disorder, and I had leisure to complete my researches in 
the mountains. During the winter of 1814-15, its members gradually 
reassembled. Having labored unremittingly, almost four years, te 
procure the purchase of a collection of minerals, I at last succeeded in 
having purchased the collection of the deceased mineralogist, Meuder ; 
which was considered the best in Freiberg, after that of Werner. 

My thoughts were now fully occupied with the hope of thenceforth 
fulfilling effectually my vocation as a teacher, when suddenly the news 
came, “He is out again—Napoleon has escaped from Elba;” and 
soon, “ He isin Paris.” Most of the volunteer youth were still with their 
standards; older volunteers agreed to serve again in case of need; 
although this did not appear to exist, all the allied forces being yet in 
readiness for immediate service. 

The battle of Belle Alliance and the second taking of Paris brought 
the war to a close. While the thoughts of all had hitherto only 
extended to the rescue of Germany from the French tyranny, they now 
included the purpose of freeing and purifying her from evils which 
were in part ancient and deep-rooted, and in part only the consequence 
of the poisonous French influence. 

The younger portion of Germany, especially, was seized with a 
noble enthusiasm. The influence of the war of freedom upon the uni- 
versities was immeasurable. The young men, who at the summons 
of the king had entered the army by thousands, and had fought honor- 
ably in its great battles, returned to the universities in 1815 and 1816, 
to continue the studies which the war had interrupted. In the short 
space of three years, in which Europe lived through more than in 
three centuries before, was our youth metamorphosed. Enchanted, as 
it were, previously, in the chains of ignoble and even vulgar academi- 
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cal habits, they now felt themselves released, by the most lofty experi- 
ences. Thus they were delivered from the tyranny of false honor, and 
saw the Comment in its true form, as did Titania her beloved, when 
freed from her delusion, True honor and courage, devoted to the 
cause of their country alone, were substituted in the place of that imp, 
the frantic “point of honor,” which was, by an unnatural, sickly sensi- 
bility, finding itself wounded everywhere, and seeking duels about 
nothing at all.* These contemptible customs, partly derived from the 
French, must have appeared in a sufficiently disgraceful light to young 
men who had fought at Dennewitz and Leipzig. 

As in relation to honor, so, in the place of the former foolish aca- 
demical looseness of morals, were substituted, in the students who re- 
turned from the war, purer moral ideas and principles. The reality of 
life and death had appeared to them, and had made an impression 
upon them. Many of the volunteers had been Turners before the war; 
and they returned to those exercises after it, with redoubled zeal. 

The student songs, partly renommist and obscene, partly absurdly 
sentimental, were replaced by others, pure and powerful; and especi- 
ally by patriotic ones. 

The love of country, awakened and strengthened in the volunteers 
by the war, longed after the unity and unanimity of Germany. The 
Landsmannschaften, at enmity among themselves, appeared to them 
enemies of that unity and unanimity. 

Together with patriotism was awakened in them a respect for 
Christianity ; a feeling, though indistinct and undeveloped, that Ger- 
many, without Christianity, is helpless and lost. Their motto in the 
war was, “ With God, for king and fatherland.” 

It is not to be wondered at that youths, who had fought like men 
for their country, should after the war have conceived the idea that 
that country, freed and consecrated by the blood of the martyrs who 
fell in battle, should now go forward, purified and renewed. 

All these elements, springing from the war of freedom, found their 
expression in the Burschenschaft, which was intimately connected with 
the Turners. Of these we shall now proceed to speak. 


* Most of the previous duels in Halle had originated “on account of the broad stone.” If 
two students met upon this, neither would turn out; or if he did, he made just as little room 
as possible, so as not to appear a coward. If they touched, even in the least, the rule was that 
a challenge followed. This “broad stone” was the summit stone of a somewhat arched pave- 
ment. In order to put an end to these pitiful duels, the pavement was altered so that the 
“broad stone” disappeared. It is referred toin the somewhat vulgar student-song, ‘‘O Jerum, 
Jerum, Jerum, 
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a. Mounding of the Jena Burschenschaft, June 18, 1816.— Wartburg 
Festival, October 18, 1817. 


In various universities, the idea prevailed of founding a students’ 
society, in which the new mental elements and ideals which we have 
mentioned, should take a form, and be called into activity. Jena was 
foremost, and established a Burschenschaft, June 18, 1816, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Belle Alliance.* On the 11th of August, 1817, 
the Jena Burschenschaft sent the following circular to the Univer- 
sities of Berlin, Breslau, Erlangen, Giessen, Gottingen, Greifswald, 
Heidelberg, Kiel, Kénigsberg, Leipzig, Marburg, Rostock, and Tiibingen. 


“Jena, August 11, 1817. 
‘6 GREETING :— 

‘¢ Dear Frrenps :—As the jubilee of the Reformation is to be celebrated in 
this year, we wish, undoubtedly in common with all good German Lurschen, 
since all men, everywhere, are intending to celebrate well this festival, to cele- 
brate it also, in our own way. In order, however, not to come into collision 
with the other festivities, which might easily be disturbed by ours, and as the 
celebration of the victory of Leipzig will fall upon the 18th of October, 1817, 
we have agreed to observe this festival on that day, at the Wartburg, near 
Eisenach ; tirstly, because the fixing of that day will give sufficient time for 
attending the festival, without making it necessary to neglect any thing of im- 
portance ; secondly, because those most distant would, perhaps, not attend for 
the sake of the festival; and lastly, that we may observe a festival in three 
interesting portions,—for the Reformation, for the victory of Leipzig, and for 
the first free and friendly gathering of German Burschen, from most of the 
German Universities, upon the third great jubilee of the Reformation. 

‘‘ With reference to this triple purpose, the festival itself is so arranged that 
we shall assemble, in the market-place of Hisenach, on the 18th of October, as 
soon as it is light, proceed to the Wartburg, and listen to a prayer ; then that 
we shall assemble again at about 10 a. m., either in the open air, or in the 
Minnesinger-hall if it rains, when an address will be delivered; then to take 
breakfast, and to put off- dinner until after the divine service, appointed at 2 
p. M., of the 18th of October, by the Consistory of the Grand Duchy of Weimar, 
in which most of us will wish to take part, in order then to partake of that 
meal together, in the Minnesinger-hall. In the evening we may conclude with 
a bonfire for the victory, and a joyous feast. 'To this festival day we invite 
you, in the most friendly manner, and request you to be present in as great 
number as possible; and in case this cannot be, at least, that you will take 
part by a delegation. It is hoped that all who are to be present will be in 
Eisenach on the 17th of October. Every comer is to go to the Wreath of Rue 
Inn, on the market-place, so that, in case there is not. room for him there, he 
may be assigned lodgings; which arrangement is necessary, provided many 
come; and moreover, will assist in the forming of acquaintances. Further, we 
request each of you to invite to the composition of a song to celebrate the day ; 
and that the same may be sent to us at least fourteen days before the festival, 
that we may be able to have it properly printed. And in particular, we request 
you to answer this, our friendly invitation, where possible, by the end of 
August ; and to omit nothing which may cause this festival to be celebrated 
by a large number, and thus to become a gratifying example to all the world. 

“* Fare you well. : 
‘“‘In the name of the Burschenschaft at Jena, 
‘“Ropert WesseLuorr, Stud. Jur.’’ 


To this letter very friendly answers were received from the various 


* Section 243 of the Statutes of the Jena Burschenschaft. 
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universities; and all of them, with but one exception, accepted, with 
much pleasure, the invitation to the Wartburg. The distant students 
of Kiel answered, August 28, as follows: 


‘Your letter, dear friends, was to us a welcome confirmation of all the good 
and beautiful things which we have heard from Jena; and we congratulate 
you on your good fortune in having originated the invitation to the festival of 
the 18th, and the excellent arrangements for it. Your invitation has excited 
among us universal pleasure and enthusiasm for the undertaking ; and it is 
due only to our great distance, and the consequent insurmountable difficulty, 
to many of us, of the journey, that we shall not be present in a number so 
great as we could wish. Of so much, however, we can assure you with cer- 
tainty : that Burschen from this place will be present with you, and that their 
number will not be less than twenty. In respect to the song, we promise that 
it shall be sung in common at the Wartburg, as well as the others that shall 
be sent in; and we will not fail to send it to you in time. 

‘‘ Tf this pleasant gathering of good LBurschen at the Wartburg shall be numer- 
ous enough, the occasion will be an excellent one for considering many mat- 
ters of general importance. 

‘* Mare you well, until we shall ourselves greet you as friends, and celebrate, 
as Germans, the memory of our great countryman, who will always be our 
most perfect representative of German national excellence.’’ 


This letter, and the other answers given in the Appendix® were 
written without any concert whatever; which renders their agree- 
ment together remarkable, and a proof of the universality of the new 
spirit which had been awakened by the war of freedom. We will not 
criticise the style of some of these letters. When youth of strong 
and ardent character experience a profound moral change, this begins 
with feeling, and only afterward develops into a clear and conscious 
character. In its first stage, there is a sort of minority; a want of 
skill in verbal expression, which gives an air of affectation to their 
unripe and exaggerated style, without any real falseness. 

The reply of the Rostockers, alone, is not Hable to this charge; it 
sounds like jesting at the new period; but they “jested at themselves, 
and knew it not.” 

After the Jena Burschenschaft had received these answers, they 
presented to the prorector, September 21, the following paper : 

‘* An earnest wish was simultaneously expressed, in various quarters, for the 
celebration, this year, at the Wartburg, of the creat festival of the Reforma- 
tion, with ceremonies at which delegates from all the German Universities are 
to be present ; and it also seemed to be appropriate that the invitations should 
come from Jena. These universal wishes have been complied with, and all 
the German Universities notified to be present at the ceremony. ‘The day ap- 
pointed is the 18th of October, as the 31st must be observed by almost every 
student at his university, and this day, also, is almost everywhere not in the 
vacation. 

‘«The common arrangements for the festivity will vary but little from those 
which have before been. proposed. Care will be taken to secure brotherly be- 


havior, such as is appropriate to such a festival. 
“On the evening of the 17th, a committee, from members of the universi- 


*Sce Appendix Y. 
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ties, will be appointed to preserve peace and good order during the festival, 
and to arrange its details. The ceremonies are to be simple, but dignified. 

“In the morning, all participants are to goin festive procession, with music, 
to the Wartburg, where. in the Knights’-hall, the hymn, ‘ Our God is a strong 
tower’ (Hin fester Burg ist unser Gott), will be sung, with trumpets and kettle- 
drums. After this a Bursch from Jena will deliver an appropriate oration. 
Then will be sung the hymn, ‘ Lord God we praise thee.’ 

“The rest of the forenoon will be devoted to social conversation. At 12,a 
meal will be taken in common. After it there may, perhaps, be some gym- 
nastic exercises. . 

‘¢ At half-past six a bonfire, for rejoicing and victory, will be lighted on the 
beacon of the Wartenberg, round which patriotic songs will be sung and ad- 
dresses made. 

“The festival will then be concluded with a pleasant hour of drinking and 
singing in the Knights’-hall. 

“ By order of the Jena Burschenschaft, 
‘¢ Durr, SCHEIDLER, WESSELHOFT.’’ 


The following “Order of the festival at the Wartburg, October 18, 
1817,” was now drawn up in Jena, and was approved by a committee 
of students at Eisenach :* 


‘1, At8a.m., assembly of all the Burschen in the market-place. 

‘¢ 2, At 83, forming of the procession to the Wartburg. The order of the 
procession will be as follows: The Castellan ; his four assistants, two and 
two; music; two color-guards ; the colors; two color-guards ; the committee 
from all the universities 5 all the Burschen, without precedence of universities, 
two and two. 

‘¢3. Order of services at the Minnesinger’s Hall, in the Wartburg : 

‘¢Hymn, ‘ Our God is a strong tower.’ 
‘*Oration, by Riemann. 
“‘ Hymn, ‘ Now all thank God.’ 

“4, At 12, dinner in the Minnesinger’s Hall. 

“The healths will be given by the managers. 

“5. At 2p.m., return from the Wartburg to the city church in same order 
as in going up. 

z* es After service, gymnastics in the market-place. 

. At 6p. M., general assembly of the Burschen for torch-light procession 
to He Wartenberg, where addresses will be delivered, and songs sung. 

‘* ErsENACH, October 17, 1817.’’ 


“This plan,” says Kieser, “haying been adopted as the basis of the 
festival, only those portions of the ceremonies which were performed 
according to it, ought to be considered as proceeding from the united 
assembly of Burschen from the twelve universities of Germany. 
Whatever further was done by individuals, . . . must not be 
charged upon the whole collectively.”+ 

The Grand Duke of Weimar not only gave his permission for the 
festival, but directed the authorities of Eisenach to leave the arrange- 
ment of it to the students, and “not to take any measures of a police- 
a a a SR PN 

* We have three descriptions of the Wartburg festival. The first is by Court Councilor 
Kieser, who was present. Kieser, though enthusiastic in his recognition of the objects of the 
Burschenschaft, and yet moderate, declares himself strongly against the burning of the books, 
I follow, mainly, his clear account, and take his vouchers. Of a character opposite to Kieser’s 
book is an anonymous one, much of which, both for contents and Style, the author might well 


disavow. <A third, by Fromman, is written in youthful sympathy with the festival but.is 
hasty. t Kieser, p. 15. 
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like character, and calculated to show lack of confidence in them ;” 
inasmuch as of late years the students of Jena had “conducted them- 
selves in a manner correct in a distinguished degree.” The authori- 
ties complied, to the fullest extent, with this direction. 

On the 17th of October the students gathered in from the twelve 
German Universities, to the number of about 500. Jena, alone, sent 
more than 200. The remainder were as follows: From Berlin, 30; 
Erlangen, 20 to 25; Giessen, 30; Gottingen, 70 or 80; Heidelberg, 
20; Kiel, 30; Leipzig, 15; Marburg, 20 or 25; Rostock 3; Tubingen, 
2; Wiirzburg, 2. A committee of 30 students were chosen, among 
whom were Sand, from Erlangen; Buri and Sartorius, from Giessen ; 
Caroveé, from Heidelberg; and Binzer and Olshausen, from Kiel. 


“The 18th of October opened. A bright autumn morning had silvered the 
peaks of the mountain with frost, and the Wartburg, illuminated by the rays 
of the ascending sun, and shining out with remarkable clearness from the 
vapors of the mountain, was saluted by every one as the sacred place of the 
day. At 6, the ringing of all the bells in the city proclaimed that the festival 
was commenced. A second ringing summoned the Burschenschaft, at 8, to the 
market-place. The dimensions of the Wartburg not admitting all the assem- 
bled multitude, it was necessary to issue admission tickets, of which about a 
thousand were given out. The procession was gradually formed, the Burschen, 
mostly clothed in black, taking the lead, decorated with oak leaves from the 
neighboring mountain, and going two and two. The standard of the Jena 
Burschenschaft, a gift from the ladies and young ladies of Jena, at the peace fes- 
tival of 1816, and which had to-day the honor of ranging all the universities 
about it, was unfolded in the centre of the whole, and the procession moved 
toward the Wartburg at half-past 8, all the bells ringing, and with festive 
music.’’*# 


Scheidler, of Gotha, marched foremost; Count Keller, of Erfurt, 
carried the banner of the Jena Burschenschaft ; and the students 
formed a procession extending ‘a long distance, accompanied by in- 
numerable citizens of Hisenach and strangers. Four professors from 
Jena, Schweizer, Oken, Fries, and Kieser, had gone to the Wartburg 
in advance of the procession, and were awaiting it in the Minnesin- 
ger’s Hall. 


‘‘This hall, called also the Knights’ Hall, and the chief beauty of the 
Wartburg, although lowered by nearly half its height, on account of the ruin- 
ous state of the walls, will hold, besides the gallery at one side, more than 
1000 persons. Its antique, unchanged architecture, its small windows, the 
columns supporting the roof, the wainscoted and variously painted walls, 
strikingly decorated with a multitude of escutcheons and portraits of renowned 
princes of past times, and just tastefully ornamented for the festival, by the 
people of Eisenach, under the direction of Buildings-Inspector Salzer, with oak 
wreaths, for the feast ; by the partly faded wall decorations, and the dim light 
of the large hall, unoccupied for centuries, carried back the mind of every 
one who entered to times past, and especially to the century of the Reforma- 
tion. In the middle of one side a modest speaker’s desk was erected, and oppo- 
site to it were arranged several rows of seats, terrace-wise. Two students, sent 
on in advance, had charge of the arrangements, in order that the entrance of 
the procession might not be disordered. ‘This made its appearance about 10, 


* Kieser, pp. 22, 23. 
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following in serious silence the waving banner, which was planted at the right 
of the desk. '[he managers of the procession, with drawn swords and covered 
heads, formed a half-circle before the desk, and the remainder of the audience 
took their places in the body of the hall. - 

‘After a brief, silent prayer, the singing-leader, Dirr, a student of theology 
at Jena, commenced, with a powerful voice, the chosen festival hymn, ‘Our 
God is a strong tower,’ which was sung by the whole assembly, to commence 
divine service. Afterward came forward the orator of the day, Riemann, of 
Ratzeburg, a student of theology at Jena, and knight of the Iron Cross, a dis- 
tinction which he had gained on the bloody day of victory at Belle Alliance, 
and ascended the desk. In a well-arranged address, he began by greeting with 
modesty the highly respectable assembly ; turning to the purpose of the festi- 
val, he then referred to the chief occurrences of those remarkable times to the 
memory of which the festival was devoted. He then developed the needs of 
the present time ; showed that the young men, mindful of the past and the 
future, must hold fast to the good already attained, of German freedom ; and 
finally, in rising enthusiasm, invoking the shade of Luther, and of all the noble 
heroes who have fallen in the contest for freedom and right, to be invisible 
witnesses, he offered, with sacred zeal, in the name of the assembly, this vow: 
‘That which we have acknowledged we will maintain, as long as a drop of 
blood runs in our veins. The spirit which has gathered us hither—the spirit 
of truth and justice—shall so lead us through our whole life, that we, all bro- 
thers, all sons of one and the same fatherland, shall form a brazen wall against 
every outer and inner enemy of that fatherland; that the roaring death of 
open battle shall not terrify us from standing in the heat of the fight, when 
the invader threatens; that the splendor of the monarch’s throne shall not 
dazzle us from speaking the strong, free word, when truth and right demand 
it; that we will never pause in the endeavor after every human and patriotic 
virtue.’ He ended with a simple but ardent prayer for the presence and bless- 
ing of the Most High. Sacred stillness pervaded the assembly. 

‘‘ After this followed the hymn ‘ Now all thank God,’ sung by the whole 
assembly. During the singing, Court Councilor Fries was besought, by some 
of his pupils, to make an address; and, ascending the desk, he spoke, with 
deep feeling, a few heart-felt words. 

“ Singing-leader Diirr then invoked the divine blessing : ‘The Lord bless us, 
and protect us! The Lord let His countenance shine upon us, and be gracious 
unto us! The Lord lift up His countenance upon us, and grant us His peace ! 
Amen!’ And thus, in deep devotion and feeling, ended this portion of the 
festival, intended especially in remembrance of the Reformation.’’* 

‘*A flourish of trumpets from the summit of the castle called to dinner at 
12. ‘Three rows of tables were set in the Minnesinger’s Hall, and others in the 
adjoining rooms, at which the assembly took their places, the professors from 
Jena, invited for their friendly sympathy, in the midst. Gay songs enlivened 
still more the company, already inclined to pleasure ; and above all, the festive 
healths, given towayd the end of the meal, by the managers of the ceremony, 
were received and repeated, as expressing the inmost feelings of their hearts, 
with endless acclamations, by the whole assembly. They were as follows: 

“«The jewel of our lives, German freedom.’ 
“«The man of God, Doctor Martin Luther.’ 


“<The noble Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar and Eisenach, the protector of the day.’ 
“¢The victors at Leipzig.’ ; 


‘** All the German Universities and their Burschen.’ 
‘* Then were given by the professors present : 


“By Court Councilor Kieser.—‘ The United German Burschenschaft, and the noble spirit 
which has united it.’ 


“By Privy Court Councilor Schweizer.—‘ To the joyful return of this anniversary.’ 
“ By Court Councilor Fries.—‘ The volunteers of 1813; a model for you, German Burschen. 
‘Many more healths followed, given by various individuals, as they weie 
suggested by the enthusiasm of the banquet, or the occurrences, relations, or 
memories of the time ; and the dinner ended after 2 p. . 
‘Thus was concluded this dinner of about six hundred persons, who had 
perpen oreewine ots ib ee eee a 


* Kieser, pp. 24-27. 
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assembled here, under the protection of a noble prince, in memory of a great 
occasion.’’# 

‘‘The Burschen had proposed to precede by a public festival divine service 
in the city church of Eisenach ; and an invitation from General Superintendent 
Nebe having confirmed their intention, the procession now, accordingly, took 
its way to the church. It would, naturally, seem a delicate matter to intro- 
duce to the house of God a company of lively youths, excited by a joyous 
meal, the clink of glasses, and music, as well as by the festivities of the day. 
But how profoundly the deep significance of the festival had penetrated the 
minds of all, was shown by the fact that even here, in the last part of the 
Wartburg festival, not the least disturbance interfered with the order and 
quiet of the day. 

‘The procession, in the same order as at the beginning of the festival, de- 
scending the mountain, approached the church, in order to make room for the 
Kisenach militia, then just entering the church. ‘Then the Burschenschaft 
followed, taking the places allotted to them, while their standard was placed 
next that of the militia, in the choir, and the managers placed themselves in 
brotherly-wise, together with the officers of the militia, within the choir. 
After church music, the clerical orator, General Superintendent Nebe, delivered 
an impressive address, appropriate to the day, filling with feeling, not only, as 
usual, the hearts of his congregation, but those of the students of the German 
Universities. 

‘¢ As every happy juncture inspires happy thoughts, so here, also, did the 
festive union of the militia with the united Burschenschaft, in the temple of the 
Lord. After a brief consultation between the officers of the former and the 
managers of the latter, both, at the end of the service, repaired to the market- 
place, one in one half-circle and the other in the opposite one, with the stand- 
ards and leaders in the middle. Such inhabitants of Eisenach as were unable 
to find admittance into the limited space of the Wartburg, were thus enabled 
to take part in the ceremonies. A hymn, written for the occasion, by General 
Superintendent Nebe, was distributed, in print, and sung to a full accompani- 
ment, and the ceremony ended with cheers for various names proposed, of 
which the last from the militia, by their leader, Col. Von Egloffstein, was, ‘Our 
beloved guests, the visitors ;’ and from the Burschenschaft, ‘ The militia and the 
noble citizens of Eisenach, the friendly hosts of the day.’ 

‘¢ The time until twilight, when the torchlight procession began to ascend 
the Wartenberg, was occupied with gymnastics, in the market-place, chiefly 
by the Turners of Jena and Berlin.’’+ 


The Jena professors remained until this time. ‘So far,” says Kieser, 
“as concerns us, the academical instructors who were eye-witnesses 
and participants in the festival, | here give, in the name of my col- 
leagues, our public testimony to what has already been said by the 
council and citizens of the city of Eisenach, as well as even the high- 
est government authorities of the country, in various publications: 
That there was not one movement, not one expression or action, to 
which the most evil imagination could attribute a bad significance, or 
could be blamed by the strictest censor.” 

It might charitably be wished that the festival had ended here. 

But in the evening, the students, with torches, went up to the Wart- 
enberg, which is opposite the Wartburg, where they were received by 
the Eiseniach militia. A song was sung, and the student Rédiger de- 
livered an address, after which other songs were sung, and a collection 
made for the poor. 


* Kieser, pp. 28, 29. tb. pp. 30, 81, t Ib., p. 32. 
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But there now followed a proceeding not in itself to be excused, 
and still more lamentable on account of its consequences: 


‘‘Some Burschen, with a great basket full of books in their arms, a pitchfork 
in hand, and with great black tickets, on which were printed, in staring 
letters, the names of the condemned books, appeared by the most fiercely 
blazing of the wood-piles. This new and unexpected appearance attracted a 
multitude, who formed a compact ring around the actors. After a short ad- 
dress, in which Luther’s burning of the papal bull, at Wittenberg, in 1520, 
was cited as an example, and the un-German sentiments of the authors con- 
demned, the titles on the tickets were read aloud, and then, with the books, 
taken out of the basket, a few at a time, with the pitchfork, and committed to 
the flames. 

‘¢It was natural enough that the assembled crowd should applaud the act, 
if only from the suddenness of the show, and because un-German senti- 
ments were being punished ; although most of the books were unknown to 
them. 

‘¢' There were put into the fire: 

‘¢], F. Ancillon—On Sovereignty and Organization of States. 

«2. Fr. Von Célln—Confidential Letters. 

rs SS he Candid Pages. 

‘¢4. Crome—Germany’s Crisis and Rescue. 

‘¢5. Dabelow—The 138th Article of the Act of the German Union. 

‘¢6. K. L. Von Haller—Restoration of Political Science ; or, Theory of the 
Natural Social Condition, opposed to the Chimzra of the Artificial-civic. 

‘7, The German Red and Black Mantles. 

“8. J. P. Harl—On the Universally harmful Consequences of the Neglect of a 
Police corresponding to the Necessities of the Times, especially in Uni- 
versity Towns, and particularly for the Supervision of the Students. 

“9. Immerman—A Word of Encouragement. 

“10. Janke—The Constitution-shrieking of the New Preachers of Freedom. 

“11. Von Kotzebue—History of the German Empire, from its original to its 
destruction. 

“12. L. Theob. Kosegarten—Address on Napoleon’s day, 1809. 

“13. Same—History of my 15th year. 

“14, Same—Patriotic Songs. 

“15. K. A. Von Kamptz—Code of Gensd’armerie. 

“16. W. Reinhard—The Acts of the Union upon Whether, When, and How, 
German Deputies. 

“17. Schmalz—Correction of a passage in the Bredow-Venturinian Chronicle 
for 1808. 

“18, 19. Two later works of the same, on the same subject. 

«20. Saul Ascher—Germanomania. 

“21. Chr. Von Benzel-Sternau—Jason ; a periodical. 

22. Zach. Werner—The Consecration of Power. 

hs A gs 4 The Sons of Thales. 

“24. K. Von Wangenheim—The Idea of Constitutions ; with reference to the 
ancient Constitution of Wiirtemberg. 

“25. The Code Napoleon, and Zacharié upon it. 

“26. Wadzeck, Scherer, and others, against the Turners. 

“27. The Statutes of the Chain of Nobility. 

“28. The Allemannia, and some other newspapers. ; 

‘* After these books were burnt to ashes, there was added, a pair of stays, a 
cue of hair, and a corporal’s cane. 

“ A song, sung by the assembly, terminated this addition to the ceremonies ; 
and about midnight the militia and the Burschenschaft returned to Eisenach.’’* 


It is incomprehensible how the founders of this auto da fé could 
have found those twenty-eight books in Eisenach. It was, therefore, 


* Kieser, pp. 36-88, 
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believed that this burning was the execution of a measure long before 
resolved on; and that the books had been brought on purpose. But 
the riddle is very simply solved by the fact that what was burnt was a 
lot of imperfect sheets from an Eisenach book concern, upon which 
the titles of the books were superscribed.* 

The students met once more at the Wartburg, on the 19th. Here 
consultation was had upon the relations of the Burschenschaft to the 
Landsmannschaften, which last found some defenders. The discussion 
was, at first, somewhat violent; but ended with thorough reconcilia- 
tion of the contestants; they celebrated the “Brotherly League of 
Unity,” and at noon, partook together of the holy sacrament. 

On the 20th of October they separated. 

The older among us can remember what an excitement the Wart- 
burg festival made in Germany; how some were enthusiastically in 
favor of it, and others violently hostile. Among its adversaries was 
conspicuous, Privy High Government Councilor Von Kamptz, who 
presented to the Grand Duke of Weimar the following denunciation :+ 


‘* Most SERENE GRAND DuKke :—Your Royal Highness is, doubtless, already in- 
formed that a crowd of unruly professors and abandoned students, on the 18th 
of the month, at the Wartburg, publicly burned various writings; thereby 
avowing their disapproval of them. 

“ Although true freedom of thought and of the press actually and success- 
fully exists in your Royal Highness’ states, yet it is certainly not consistent 
with a censure enforced with fire and dungforks by visionaries and minors, 
and a terrorist proceeding against the same freedom in other states. And it 
will always remain an enigma in history, how, under your Royal Highness’ gov- 
ernment, that classical fortress, from which, under your most nobie ancestors, 
German freedom of thought and toleration proceeded ;—how the day of the 
festival for German liberty regained ;—how the memory of that great and 
tolerant man ;—how, indeed, our century, and German soil, could be so 
deeply dishonored and profaned by such a characteristic act of the vandalism 
of demagogical intolerance. It will not become me, most gracious sir, to en- 
large upon the necessary consequences of such an outrage. Your Royal High- 
ness’ wisdom will clearly discern them; even if the history of France did not 
teach us that the fire, which at last consumed the throne, proceeded from the 
funeral-piles which pardoned demagogues had before erected for writings in 
defense of that throne. 


* T was so informed by one of the incendiaries; and the statement is confirmed in the “ Ger- 
man Youth” (Teutscher Jugend), pp. 16, 17; where it is said, “ The intention of injuring could 
hardly have existed, since scarcely one of those present knew either the names of the authors 
or the contents of their works.” This is a principal fault of the burning. Among the books 
burned was one by the present Minister of Wirtemberg, Von Wangenheim. This gentleman 
related to me, that he once met a young man in a public conveyance, who looked closely at 
him for a time, and then inquired if he were the author of the “ Idea of Constitutions?”” Upon 
his answering in the affirmative, the young man said that he had to accuse himself of having 
committed a great injustice toward Von Wangenheim. The latter replied, “But I do not 
know you, sir; how can you be chargeable with such an injustice?” “I burned your book,” 
was the answer, “at the Wartburg festival.” “If you did that,” answered Von Wangenheim, 
* you are entitled to my heartiest thanks. I used, previously, to be charged with being a dema- 
gogue. But your burning my book relieved me so entirely from that charge that I have not 
since been obliged to answer it.” But so much the more reason had the young man to blame 
himself He had richly expiated his fault, however. t Kieser, p. 185. 
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‘¢TIt is the honor which was granted to one of my own works, of bearing a 
part in this auto da fé, the first in Germany, and thus far the only one in your 
Royal Highness’ states, which is, as it ought to be, the single subject to which 
I shall confine myself, at least on this occasion. 

‘‘ Among the books by the burning of which these heroes of the Wartburg 
have so well and distinctly proclaimed what freedom of the press it is that 
they and their adherents desire, was the Code of Gensd’armerie, published by 
me a few years ago, of which I most humbly present your Royal Highness a 
copy herewith. 

‘* Condescend to observe, from it, that it is nothing more nor less than a 
mere collection of the laws of various princes, including also your Royal High- 
ness’ self, on the subject of gensd’armes : to which end will your Royal Highness 
condescend to read the published law on that subject, as printed in full by 
yourself, pp. 859 to 869; and by your most noble and noble relatives, pp. 277 
to 401. 

‘*'This Code contains, nowhere, my own thoughts, nor my own principles ; 
and therefore, to my lively regret, I have not the honor of the disapproval of 
the collected unripe Solons of the Wartburg. 

“‘ But it was the laws and subscriptions of kings, and other princes, and also 
your Royal Highness’ own laws, which have been publicly burnt in your 
Royal Highness’ own states, by your Royal Highness’ own servants and sub- 
jects ; and w hich, in the intention of these censors by fire, were publicly in- 
sulted and disgraced. 

“Tf I were not the subject and servant of a German prince—if I were not a 
German citizen—the honor and peace of Germany could not be important to 
me ; I could see, with entire personal indifference, such a demagogical outrage ; 
and indeed, merely as author of the Code of Gensd’armerie, I could only be 
pleased to see the urgent necessity of the institution whose laws I had collected, 
demonstrated, and contirmed. 

‘* My supposition that in the court-martial of censors at the Wartburg, there 
were many to whom the peace and good order of our country was a great grief, 
and who would much prefer it to be in Germany as in Italy, where honest citi- 
zens have to buy safety from robbers, is fully confirmed by the fact that in 
the incendiary letters written from the Wartburg, insulting the police systems 
established in all the German states, and first in those of your Royal Highness, 
the reason alleged is, that no police is necessary in Germany. 

‘‘ But is such a proceeding consistent with the respect for foreign powers, 
and for their laws, publicly proclaimed this very year? Is it an evidence of 
real freedom of thought, toleration, and public spirit? In what terms will his- 
tory, particularly the history of German civilization, distinguish this outrage 
in her annals? What advantage will arise from it to culture, science, and 
social order? The most profound respect, which I feel I owe to your Royal 
Highness, forbids me from answering these and many other questions. 

‘It is proper for me to confine myself to the collection published by me, of 
the laws of your Royal Highness, and other princes; and inasmuch as I may 
not flatter myself that that collection is known to your Royal Highness, I ven- 
ture to present it, accompanied with these most respectful observations, with 
the same unbounded respect in which I shall die. 

“Your Royal Highness’ most humble subject, 
“ Karut ALBERT VON KAMptTz, 
‘Royal Acting Privy High Government Councilor and Chamberlain. 
‘* BERLIN, 9th Nov., 1817.’’ 


The tone of this denunciation is such as to violate all respect due to 
the Grand Duke; and the more, as this prince had shown so favorable 
and friendly a disposition toward the festival. This was doubly unjust ; 
for the burning of the books, as we have seen, was only an unfortunate 
accident, due to a few, and the rest did not even know of it. Herr 
Von Kamptz, however, holds all those present at the festival alike re- 
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sponsible for the excess of a few ; and, it might be said, indirectly, the 
Grand Duke himself. 

In opposition to this denunciation, and many other attacks upon 
the Wartburg festival, stands a dignified, earnest, and kind report from 
the Weimar Ministry of State, from which Kieser* gives the following 
extract : 


‘‘The assembly of our students from the various German Universities, at 
the Wartburg, on the 18th of October, for the celebration of that day, as well 
as for the jubilee festival for the Reformation, is the subject of so many uneasi- 
nesses, and of such various constructions, that a thorough acquaintance with 
the proceedings, the origin, and the spirit and significance of this assembly is 
unquestionably desirable and necessary. ‘The undersigned considered it his 
bounden duty to collect the fullest information upon the occurrence, and to 
lay it before your Royal Highness. Your Royal Highness will be able to con- 
vince yourself, from it, that as this festival proceeded from an idea laudable in 
itself, and free from any political intention ; it was, it is true, undertaken and 
carried out with youthful enthusiasm ; but that whatever seems blamable in it 
was only accidental, and is to be charged only upon a few individuals. There 
has been no occasion so well calculated to remind the various German nation- 
alities of the necessity of unity to their common welfare, as that of the 18th 
of October. From separation proceeded the wretched domination of Napoleon, 
whose grievous consequences, in the distracted condition of every country, al- 
most every family has felt ; and it was the re-establishment of their unity 
which glorified the victory whose recollection can never be lost from any Ger- 
man breast. All the German Universities yet have among their students 
youths who took an active part in that glorious victory. Some of these be- 
lieved the festival of the 18th of October a most suitable occasion for removing 
also from the universities the divisions which had always been originated and 
maintained, during centuries, and in spite of numerous prohibitions by the vari- 
ous states and by the empire, by the Landsmannschaften, Orders, and other such 
societies ; and which had been the sources of innumerable and unhappy divis- 
ions, not seldom extending to the states in whose service the youths afterward 
held public positions. With this view, and in this sense, the festival in mem- 
ory of the great reformer, and in commemoration of the union of people and 
princes, on the 18th of October, at the Wartburg, was proposed to be used as 
a general Burschen-festival, and invitations were accordingly sent from Jena 
to all the universities. A short time before your Royal Highness’ return from 
a journey, and a few weeks before the fulfillment of this before unknown de- 
sign, the first information of it came here. It was clearly too late to prevent 
it, and it therefore only remained to prevent, as far as possible, all disorders 
and excesses. And, indeed, no good reason existed for opposing this praise- 
worthy beginning of the work of destroying the long-prohibited Landsmann- 
schaften and Orders. With the permission of your Royal Highness, the police 
authorities of Eisenach were, for this purpose; advised of the expected coming 
of a number of students, and directed to take measures for their accommoda- 
tion. It was believed the surest method of preserving good order and quiet, 
to place confidence in the honorable feelings and expressed intention of the 
young people, and to let them, themselves, take charge for that purpose. ‘This 
confidence was not abused. All the eye-witnesses, including the higher author- 
ities of the circle of Hisenach, testify to the religious solemnity, the dignified 
bearing, and the feeling, with which, on the whole, the festival of the 18th of 
October was celebrated. It is certainly not a blameworthy spirit which is ex- 
pressed in the whole order of exercises ; for the festival of October 18th, at the 
Wartburg, afterward in the church, at the second assembly, on the 19th, at 
the Wartburg, and at the partaking together of the Lord’s Supper, the young 
men vowed to each other brotherly love and unity, and removal of all 
divisions and orders among themselves ; and, as an immediate consequence of 


* Kieser, p. 138, 
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this agreement, there now prevails among the students at Jena a grade of 
morality, and a strict observance of the laws of the land, the enforcement of 
which has heretofore been vainly striven for by the authorities. While this 
praiseworthy design, and the inspiring idea of a beautiful unbroken unity in- 
fluenced the body of the assembly, it could not but happen that there would 
be some present who would fail to comprehend the true significance of the oc- 
casion, and who, not controlled by their more intelligent fellows, would be 
guilty of wanton acts. And thus it did, in fact, happen, that in the latter 
part of the evening, when the minds of all the young people were excited by 
the flames of the festival bonfire, that a few strangers, apparently not all of 
them students, were guilty of the wanton act of burning certain books, with 
many unseemly expressions. It is certain that but very few of the students 
had any previous knowledge of this auto da fé, so called ; and that most of the 
books burned were unknown to them, from which facts many misconceptions 
arose, which spread rapidly, and as usual, have become much magnified. It 
is altogether false that the Acts of the Congress of Vienna, and of the Holy 
Alliance were among the works burnt. It must be confessed, with concern, 
that Professor Court Councilor Fries has printed an address to the students, 
which, although his personal character forbids any suspicion of wrong inten- 
tions, by its entire want of good taste, as well as by its unseasonable mystical 
ambiguities, is reprehensible, and has deserved the disapprobation of your 
Royal Highness; and that the same gentleman, carried away by love of his 
pupils, and intending to oppose a damaging calumny, has expressed himself, 
in the public papers, upon the occurrence, with less than the proper calmness 
and dignity. He has well expiated the hastiness of his unwise proceedings, 
by having received an intimation of your Royal Highness’ displeasure, and by 
having been subjected, from various quarters, to the lash of satire. ‘The state- 
ment is, however, due to him and to the other instructors who were at 
Eisenach, that they were not present at the bonfire on the mountain ; an un- 
fortunate occurrence, for it may be added that their presence would, perhaps, 
have restrained the petulance of the young people. ‘This was the plain course 
of the affair, which, through misunderstandings and lack of official accounts, 
which have only now been received of a reliable character, has been much dis- 
torted, and represented in the public papers as of importance. Your Royal High- 
ness will herefrom be enabled to conclude that the anxieties which have 
sprung up are without a foundation; and it remains with your Royal High- 
ness’ wisdom to determine, whether, besides the investigation already ordered 
for the originators and participants in the burning of Von Kamptz’ collection 
of police ordinances, the prohibition already issued against the proposed 
Burschen Gazette, and the renewed severe admonition to the editors of the Op- 
position paper and the People’s Friend, any further measures to prevent ill 
consequences are needed. As several of those present at the ceremony at the 
Wartburg were from Berlin and the Royal Prussian States, and were not stu- 
dents, it would not be improper to request the co-operation of the Royal Prus- 
sian Government, so far as is compatible with the Constitution of the Duchy, 
as fixed and guaranteed by the guarantee of the German Union. 

: “ KaRL WILHELM, Baron Von FRIr1z. 

“Weimar, Nov. 10, 1817.”’ 


However bad these immediate consequences of the festival, the 
storm was appeased by the publication of this dignified and truthful 
report, as 1s more especially evident from the following circular, of 
December 19, 1817, issued by Count Von Edling, to all the residents 
and agents of the Grand Duke: 

‘‘T hasten to inform you that his Highness the Prince Von Hardenberg and 
his Excellency Count Von Zichy have been here, and have performed the com- 
mission intrusted to them. As I desire to anticipate all false conjectures, I 
have the honor of sending you the details of the same, of which I beg you will 


make immediate use. The Prince Von Hardenberg and the Count Von Zichy 
presented to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke the letters of their respective 
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sovereigns. These letters have, throughout, called for the grateful acknowl- 
edgments of his Royal Highness, as giving him indubitable proofs of the con- 
fidence and good wishes with which he is honored by his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria and his Majesty the King of Prussia. The request that he will ad- 
here to the measures which may be taken at the Diet of the Union, for the 
purpose of establishing a just and liberal freedom of the press, entirely coin- 
cides with the wishes of his Royal Highness the Grand Duke, who has always 
considered that a general regulation of this matter was necessary and indispens- 
able for the maintenance of order, and the commercial weal in Germany. 

‘* As Count Von Zichy desired to convince himself, personally, of the spirit 
prevailing in Jena, I had the pleasure of accompanying him thither; and al- 
though the writings of a few extravagant individuals, in reference to the fes- 
tival of the 18th October, have with justice attracted the animadversions of 
the better part of Germany, yet, on the other hand, the order, discipline, and 
good feeling which prevail among the students at Jena, and particularly among 
the subjects of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria there, have convinced his 
excellency that matters are not there as they have been reported. 

“This result must be gratifying to all those who take a lively interest in the 
occurrence ; and we may congratulate ourselves that the affair was intrusted 
to the experience and wisdom of Prince Von Hardenberg, and the well-known 
rectitude of Count Von Zichy. Their mission must, if possible, knit still more 
closely the bonds which have so long united his Royal Highness with their 
sovereigns. 

‘* With the assurances of my distinguished consideration, &c., &c.”’ 

This paper shows both how much excitement was caused by the 
Wartburg festival, and how important it appeared to the governments 


of Prussia and Austria. 


b. Founding of the General German Burschenschaft. 


On the anniversary of the Wartburg festival, October 18, 1818, 
delegates from fourteen universities met at Jena,* and founded the Gen- 
eral German Burschenschaft, whose statutes are given in the Appendix.t 

They determined (§ 2), upon equality of right and duties, in all 
Burschen, and that their purpose was, “Christian German education 
of every mental and bodily faculty for the service of the fatherland.” 
No duels were to be fought between members of the Burschenschaft 
(§ 20). Foreigners could not become voting members. 

The Constitution of the Jena Burschenschaft goes more fully into 
principles and details.{ It gives full definitions of the executive and 
legislative powers, for each separate office in the Burschenschaft, and. 
for the order of business in their meetings. The place of exercising. 
(Turnplatz), is taken under their protection ($$ 15 and 229). Those 
admitted into the Burschenschaft must be Christians, Germans, and 
honorable (§ 168). The Burschenschaft is called “ Christian German.” 

No difference of birth is recognized among the members of the 
Burschenschaft, and they call each other “thou” ($$ 194,195). Only 
“‘ vreater or less experience” is a basis of distinction (§ 197); and it is 
on this principle only that students are eligible to the committee 
after their second term at the university, and to the managing board 


* Haupt, p. 52, +Ib., p. 257, Appendix IV.—(A.) ${Ib., p. 264. Appendix IV.—(B.) 
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after their third (§ 198). “But these distinctions shall not occasion 
any younger member to be reckoned inferior to an older; for it is only 
individual excellence, not years’ standing which can be alleged in favor 
of members” ($ 199). This paragraph is a most distinct declaration 
against Pennalism, which, as we have seen, extended down’ to our own 
times. 

The statutes* of the General Burschenschaft, and of that of Jena, 
seem to have been drafted by students at law, and with a judgment 
and breadth almost unyouthful. But any one who knew the youths 
who, in the first innocent period of the Burschenschaft, lived in free- 
dom and unrestrained vigorous exercises within the limits of these 
laws, will make no objections to this characteristic. And if any per- 
son is disposed to criticise them sharply, and find them too mature and 
strict, he will, upon a comparison of them with the Comment (also in 
the Appendix), find reason to change his opinion, and to look favora- 
bly upon them. 


E.—Brestav. (1817-1819.) 


The influence of the Wartburg festival and of the foundation of the 
Burschenschaft spread like wildfire to all the Protestant universities of 
Germany, and to Breslau among the rest. Here, the members of the 
Burschenschaft were also the most active Turners.t The history of 
the Breslau Turning-ground, already given, is actually that of the 
Burschenschaft of that place, except that the former, as recognized 
by the government, comes more into the foreground. The opponents 
of the Burschenschaft, and of the Turning system, accused the young 
men, especially, of premature and ill-regulated political action. The 
reader will learn the nature of the various accusations made from the 
following dialogue, in which I endeavored to delineate them :f 


Turning and the State. (Otto—Georg.) 


O. Dear Turners’-defender, will you answer me again to-day ? 

G. It will be sure to be once more “Complaints, nothing but com- 
plaints !” 

O. What we are to become very fond of, a profound writer says, we 
have first to fight stoutly against. 

G. A beautiful sentiment! You will give me good hopes that you 
will become a true adherent of the Turning system. But what are 
your new objections ? 


* As found in Haupt. I do not know that they have been printed elsewhere. 
t+ Gymnasts. 


¢ This dialogue first appeared in 1818, in the Silesian Provincial Gazette. I reprint it verda- 
tim, as a contribution to a pieture of the patriotic ideas, aspirations, and struggles of the period. 
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O. One man said to me that the system was only a coarse system 
of bodily exercise, which neglected the mind. Are children to be 
made tumblers and rope-dancers? And a little afterward, another 
complained that the Turning was well enough, if it were only confined 
to bodily exercises; but that all manner of mental instruction was 
connected with these; a useless plan, What is your answer to these ? 

G. As an advocate, I ought not to have to make any answer at all 
to two objections so diametrically opposite; but I will endeavor to 1l- 
lustrate the point to which both relate. Jahn by no means confined 
himself to a comprehensive description of and instruction in the various 
bodily exercises, their mutual relations, and influence in the develop- 
ment of the body. He felt, very clearly, that what the ordinary mas- 
ters of fencing, swinging, riding, &c., had taught, as matters of bodily 
application only, must be illustrated by an intellectual element. 

O. Can you not describe this element more fully ? 

G. It is difficult, at the beginning of a great development, to fix upon 
the germ of a powerful principle which is to live and work in mani- 
fold forms and deeds for coming centuries. It can only be imagined. 
Its efficiency through Jahn and others was not its only efficiency. Its 
most marked development was in the recent Turners, in whose hearts 
it dwelt and worked, chaining them to the Turning-ground with an 
attraction more powerful than could have been that of merely bodily 
exercises. 

O. But its adversaries say that this was a revolutionary spirit. 

G. As was Luther’s; as are all to whose renovating power human- 
ity owes eternal youth. 

O. That is not what they mean. They refer to a Jacobinical revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

G. Many things may be misunderstood. But this misunderstanding 
could not happen to any one earnestly seeking to comprehend the 
Turning system or the future of Germany. But for this is necessary 
the unprejudiced reading of works on Turning and related subjects; and 
still more, thorough observation of the system itself, friendly intercourse 
with the Turners, and, most of all, a comprehension of the errors and 
sins of the times, and a heartfelt desire to help them. 

O, Can you, then, really disprove this accusation of Jacobinism ? 

G. Jacobinism! These opponents should consider what words they 
use. Even if they believed that the friends of Turning were in an 
error, they would have to do them the justice of admitting that they 
meant honorably. And they compare them with the Jacobins, those 
most abominable productions of hell that ever appeared in human 
form ! | 
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O. But the Turners must have given some occasion for the charge ? 

G. I have never heard any expressions at the Turning-ground which 
would bear, even remotely, such a construction. Dut, lest you should 
believe it, I will refer you to matter in Jahn’s “German Nationality,” 
and “German Gymnastics.” 

QO. Let us hear. 

G. Take the Turners’ motto, “Bold, free, gay, and pious.”* Is 
that a Jacobinical motto ? 

O. No, indeed. 

G. Or this appeal: ¢ “ German people, let not discouragement lead 
you into contempt for the ancient houses of your princes; open the 
history of the world, and seek for better.” Is that Jacobinical ? 

O. Certainly not. 

G. Or Jahn’s remarks, that { “It is an injustice to old families, as 
old as the state, and often among its first founders, to permit the 
dogma of a moment to have as much influence as the hard labor 
of whole centuries. If every Jack can, by the prefix von, do as 
much as the traditions of early deeds, then can a mortal syllable 
(which will be no creative word in eternity), do as much as the long- 
ripening fruits of time. An ancient oak of a thousand years, and still 
green, is honorable; and so is an old man who has lived usefully. 
We remember how many things they have lived through and en- 
dured ; to how many wanderers they have given shade and coolness. 
No one stands long before a mushroom,” &c. Is this Jacobinical ? 

O. Most completely the opposite. 

G. Or when he says that§ “ Political revolutions have seldom done 
good, and what little they have was but the companion of an army 
of miseries ;” or that,|| “ Even in the worst time of the French period, 
love to king and fatherland was instilled into the hearts of the Turn- 
ers.” Is all that Jacobinical ? 

O. His opponents must certainly never have read Jahn’s works. 

G. And they contradict each other, too; for they sometimes make 
the charge of Jacobinism, and sometimes find fault with Jahn and his 
friends, the advocates of Turning, for desiring a constitution. When 
did these anarchical king-murderers desire a constitution ? 

O. But I have heard it said that Jahn and his friends did not, them- 
selves, know what they meant by a constitution. 

G. But that is what both everybody and nobody knows, Every one 
that is, desires security in his sphere of life, undisturbed from without, 
oa ee 

* Frisch, frei, frohlich und fromm, Gymnastics, p. 233. t Nationality, p. 233, 
¢ Ib., p. 286, § Ib., p. 283, | Gymnastics, p. 234. 
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and entire freedom within it; and by a constitution he means an instru- 
ment which will secure this, to himself and te all; which will leave to 
the authorities the utmost freedom for good, but will restrain them 
from evil. But how such a one can be obtained, certainly very few 
and perhaps none can show. 

O. That may be. But I imagine it might be for the best if our 
youth were not troubled with any civic concerns whatever. 

G. Would you have it so now? The Turning system was organized 
in 1811. And not only did it contemplate the training of youth to 
general acquirements, but the misery in which the German fatherland 
was sunk was at hand, to be held up before their eyes as a consequence 
of civic dissensions and intestine quarrels. It was necessary to train 
them promptly to maturity as citizens, for the prompt salvation of 
their fatherland was necessary. The war of its rescue is ended; and 
what wonder is it that its first sounds are yet echoing ? 

O. I am pleased to see that you think an excuse necessary here. 

G. Not too fast. The sounds uttered then shall re-echo through all 
time. 

O. What sounds ? 

G, “One Germany!” ~ | 

OQ, That is your chief point, then? But is it not clear that the 
greatness of Germany consists in the very multitude of its nations and 
princes, and that its very life is aimed at by these preachers of unity 3 

G. You unreasonable man! If you were advocating Oue Prussia, or 
One Austria, or One Bavaria, would you be in favor of compressing to- 
gether all Germany intothat one? If yea, you are right. But who has 
any such design? The One Germany which is desired is, free and 
friendly confederate existence of all the German nationalities, in all their 
numerous individualities, in mutual recognition, respect, and love; and, 
when necessary, in united strength against external enemies, For cen- 
turies the Germans have been lamenting over the grievous internal 
divisions of their fatherland; and now, when the first serious intention 
of healing them is shown, a howl goes up, from all sides, as if the 
utmost danger were at hand. 

O. But the preaching of hatred to the French, long after the end of 
the war, is certainly most useless ! 

G. Useless? That is as you take it. I know of nothing more un- 
woithy than insults to a subdued enemy. Has it not been repeated, 
even to weariness, yet not often enough for some people, that French 
influence remains successfully operative in the inmost mind and heart 
of numberless Germans; that even yet, a French education in manners 
and language is the highest ambition with an innumerable number; 
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especially. with a large part of the German nobility, who ought to set 
a better example. The war is yet active against this French power 
within the limits of Germany. 

O. But contempt for foreigners, such stringent restriction to the 
national and popular, seems to me entirely unnatural to Germans, and 
entirely opposed to their cosmopolitan character. 

G. Your charges stand in each other’s light. 

O. How so? | 

G. If you had just now expressed apprehensions lest Saxony, Prussia, 
or Hesse, should, by strictly limiting themselves to what is national, 
or relates to their national descent, lose their general German charac- 
ter, this last charge of yours would seem an extension of the former. 
But you expressed an apprehension precisely opposite; lest the indi- 
viduality of the German races should be lost in a general characterless 
Germanization; as a consequence of which you must naturally fear 
lest the German traits should be lost in an entirely characterless cos- 
mopolitanism. And this would be a much better grounded fear than 
that of its opposite, from too strict a limitation of Germany within 
itself. 

* O. I must admit that you are right. 

G. No one imagines that, in order to live a life of entire devotion to 
his country, a good citizen must have no house of his own; nor should 
it be supposed necessary that a German, in order to live for the good 
of all nations, must have no fatherland. Is it meant that the devil 
should play on the Germans, as those fools do on the violin who take 
so much pains to imitate all manner of instruments on it, but cannot 
bring out the real proper violin tone? A skillful leader would ask 
such a player, What is the use of that poor and incompetent imitation 
of the flute and the hautboy, when we have the flute and the hautboy 
themselves? Do you expect, with your ape-fiddling, to surpass the 
originals? You ought to be ashamed for so dishonoring your noble 
instrument, which ought to lead all the rest of the orchestra ! 

O. Your application is clear; that an imitator of all the world is by 
no means a cosmopolitan. 

G. Precisely ; just there is the misunderstanding. “The devil is the 
imitator of God ;” said the Jesuits, who were good judges of such a 
case. <A few great and gifted Germans, like Goethe and Tieck, for in- 
stance, have profoundly penetrated and lived in the spirit of foreign 
nations, with love and sympathy. They were trained for this by 
understanding and loving the glory of their own country. And with 
these great minds are confounded those who become Frenchified apes, 
because they are too God-forgottenly strengthless to become German 
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men. It is imagined to be one and the same thing, whether a great 
merchant become rich at home, by honest’ trade, invests ‘capital at the 
ends of the earth, or whether a bankrupt peddler, with no home any- 
where, borrows wherever he goes and makes a great display with the 
money ! 

O. But I should fear that this preaching to Germans against becom- 
ing Gallicized, might be unintelligently perverted into a truly unchris- 
tian hate of the French. 

G. If you put the matter upon conscientious grounds you shall be 
answered accordingly. What German is ready to love the French ? 
If he is a Prussian, let him love the Austrians and Bavarians first; if 
a Bavarian, the Prussians. Will one who does not love his child, love 
a stranger? Do you suppose that the Good Samaritan loved strangers 
only, and had no love for his wife and child and his fellow-Samaritans ? 
Shall these empty cosmopolitans boast of their Christian perfections 
and their love of universal humanity, while they show themselves 
heartlessly indifferent to fellow citizens and countrymen within the 
narrow sphere of their own actual lives? No. Only the German who 
loves all Germans with a comprehensive, heartfelt love, is ripe for the 
love of foreigners; and as long as he retains one spark of hatred against 
any German nationality, let him not claim credit for the greater until 
he has fulfilled the less. , 

O. You may be right. But I must return to a previous inquiry, 
which you did not answer; that is, where is the good of orations, about 
civic affairs, at the Turning-ground ? 

G. I said before, that the pressing period of 1811 demanded a 
stringent education. But have you lately heard any such orations ? 

O. You know that I have never been upon the Turning-ground. 

G. I have been there, and have heard no such; still less have 1 
delivered any. And I agree with you entirely; they are no place for 
such. As the Turning exercises contemplate the development of the 
human body, not civil training for a definite future occupation, for 
smiths, carpenters, or miners; so, in like manner, the mind should not 
be trained ina civic direction, but in a general development—to truth, 
faith, candor, moderation, chastity, hatred of lies and deceit, of drunken- 
ness and licentiousness. Let such a mind be implanted in the Turners, 
and it will of itself develop, in the after relations of life, into the civil 
virtues, without any artificial direction toward them, or any untimely 
hot-house forcing, which seeks to anticipate the natural time of 
ripening. 

O. But this does not seem to me consistent with the premature in- 
struction of the Turners, on all occasions, in love of country. 


7 
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G. But do you consider the fatherland a civic organization? In 
order to love it, must one first have received the privilege of German 
burghership? Do you not belreve that a German country—a German 
heaven—bind even the youngest German hearts with a thousand bonds 
of love before they ever hear the words “German State,”—and that it 
is this very love which is the very heart of all the later civic virtues 

O. “German heaven—German country ;” how do these enchain the 
child and the youth? His place of abode, his immediate neighbor- 
hood, enchain him. “Germany” is only an idea, which he is not even 
able to comprehend ! 

G. How your charges refute each other! At one time you say the 
German fatherland is far too narrow and confined for the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of the Germans. And this is believed by thousands, not 
only of German men, but of children; and the sphere of observation 
of infants is to be enlarged beyond the limits of Germany, by instrue- 
tion in foreign tongues, and knowledge of foreign lands and history. 
And these very same men who think this kind of instruction quite 
natural, because it is usual, are displeased to have love of country im- 
pressed upon the hearts of youth, as if it were something beyond their 
capacity. 

O. But only tell me this: What shall our youth understand by the 
term “German fatherland ?” 

G. Understand? Our pious forefathers made their children pray, 
and taught them edifying texts and hymns. The childish heart found 
in devotion the life of its life; the deep impression never perished, 
but consecrated their whole existence, to their death. Illuminati 
asked, What can a child understand by the names of God and Christ ? 
and prayer, Bible, and hymns were thrown away. This was worse 
than church sacrilege; it was sacrilege of the inward inborn holiness 
of the heart. Shall we, in like manner, rob our children of the name 
of fatherland, to preserve it until their understanding is ripened? The 
name will make no impression upon men—they will not understand 
it—unless they have loved it instinctively from their earliest youth ; 
unless, in the clod of earth on which they are born, they love, sym- 
bolically, their whole country. And fathers and teachers who would 
impress upon the young a love of country, must love it sincerely 
themselves. f 

Q. And also, at least, incline to revolution. 

G. I think I have thoroughly refuted the charge of Jacobinism 
made against the Turners. But if you should hear an expression 
which has a revolutionary sound, reflect that itis an echo of 1813, the 
year when all Prussia, from king to peasant, rose up; and remember 
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those who then uttered such words. That period of violence is, thank 
God, past; and what is now needed is quiet and peaceful develop- 
ment. But the argument has another side, also. Every germinating 
truth is revolutionary against prevailing errors; every germinating 
virtue, revolutionary against prevailing vices opposed to it. And, 
therefore, there is always an outcry at the rising up of new youthful 
truths and virtues. The current errors and vices scent the coming of 
a powerful enemy, and the end of their power. 

O. But you surely do not mean that errors and vices should be 
rooted out in the bloody French revolutionary fashion ? 

G. How can you ask so foolish a question? Most people have 
learned enough by the French revolution, not to believe decapitation 
a sure remedy for disorders in the head. Heaven protect us against 
such a casting out of the devils through a Beelzebub as that, where the 
evil spirit would return with seven others worse than himself! But in 
Prussia there is no call for any remedy of the kind. 

O. And what protects Prussia herself against a reformation ? 

G. If a government opposes the development of the divinely or- 
dained spirit of the times, and persists in forcibly maintaining anti- 
quated and obsolete forms, in propping a rotten house with rotten 
timbers, it has no business to be surprised if the roof tumbles down on 
its head. But the course of the Prussian government. is directly the 
opposite. It attentively observes, follows, and promotes the develop- 
ment of that spirit;* and thus will a renovation be peacefully accom- 
plished, for the sake of which, in France, millions of bloody sacrifices 
were offered. Consider the extinction of the convents, of many of the 
privileges of the nobility, of the guild-restrictions; the institution of 
the militia. | 

O. Against all those steps I have heard much outcry, especially of 
late. 

G. And no wonder. I have cried out against them myself. Every 
process of renovation causes, for a time, an uncomfortable state of 
affairs; like that when one removes from an old and failing house, but 
in which he has lived happily, into a new one, handsomer, but not 
yet put in order. The old house is empty and waste; and in the new 
one every thing is in confusion ; if we would sit, there are no chairs, 
and if we would lie down, no bed. We may, naturally, be a little im- 
patient ; but who would lament as if he had no house at all, and return 


*“ The spirit of the times” has, unfortunately, come to meana wicked spirit, opposed to 
the eternal kingdom of God. The divine—rather the God-fearing—spirit of the times is the 
very opposite of this, inasmuch as it is observant of, and obedient to, the indications from 
above. (Remark in 1854.) 
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to the beloved old ruin in which he had -lived so many years? He 
should rather be quiet, and help set things in order. 

O. Exactly such desires to return to past times have I heard from 
many sources; and particular praises were given to the strict forms of 
Friedrich I. 

G. They would be just as harmful now as they were valuable then. 
The great task for our present government seems to me to be, so to 
loosen up all relations that each and every germ of development can 
grow freely and unrepressed ; and yet, notwithstanding this freedom, 
to hold all surely together.* 

O. But what is to be the result of all this ? 

G. The government will discontinue what discontinues itself, by not 
possessing inward force enough to maintain itself. This is the princi- 
ple of the Prussian swum cuzque, that great principle of justice which 
asks not, When were you established? but, Are you what you claim to 
be? Every wicked clergyman must be displaced who believes that his 
office shall consecrate him; every nobleman who thinks that his rank 
will raise him, when he is ignoble, both in thought and deed ; every arti- 
san, who is untrained and unskillful, but still would keep himself from 
being dismissed out of the company of skillful masters, by means of 
guild privileges. The man is himself, is the new maxim; the man is 
no longer to be consecrated by his station ; but desecrated stations are 
to be consecrated and restored to their place by the men who shall fill 
them. Every man must be fit for his position in the nation; and the 
consciousness of this fitness must give him inward peace and outward 
safety. Thus will justice abide in the earth.t 

O. But, my dear friend, is your paradise to develop itself by nothing 
except mere negation of what is obsolete? Do you mean that your 
equality will be secured, after the leaving and pulling down of the old 
house, by a new one, which shall build itself? If you do, things can 
not be in a more promising condition than they are in France; for the 
pulling down business has never been more thoroughly done than there, 


* By this is not, of course, meant the dismal and devastating labor of moles, who root and 
undermine the most beautiful meadows in such a manner that not a blade of grass can be seen; 
but the benignant influence of the spring sun, which warms and stirs up the earth, gray and 
stiffened with frost, until all the seeds, resting in their death-like winter sleep, awaken and spring 
up, and adorn the fields and meadows with their youthful greenness. (1854.) 


+ Office and social station lay upon men a responsibility to God, which not even the best com- 
pletely discharge. (Luke xvii. 10.) But we refer, not to conscientious workers and champions but 
to those who, so far from striving to fulfill the duties imposed upon them, even go in the opposite 
direction, and are, morally, minus quantities. In reference to clergymen particularly, church 
authorities are to replace, as far as possible, such as are manifestly unworthy. As far as possi- 
ble, I say ; for that a complete purification of the church is not possible is acknowledged by the 
eighth article of the Augsburg Confession; with a wise view to the consolation of congregations 
afflicted with unworthy pastors, (1854.) 
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G. Do not think me so foolish. It is true that Prussia has peace- 
fully pulled down, where France did it with violence and blood ; but, 
God be praised, she has done more than to pull down. Parallel with 
that process, there went one of building up, of which no one in France 
even thought; and which gloriously distinguishes the Germans from 
the French. 

QO. To what do you refer ? 

G. To education. What Frenchman thought of that in the time of 
the Revolution? The schools were Higtaytags the best clergymen 
were banished, and the youth sank into barbarism. But woe to the 
revolution whose actors forget posterity! What is the disuse of old 
forms and the introduction of new? If the men, and especially youth, 
are not renovated, the new forms are, and remain, empty delusions. 
Such a hopeless revolution was never laid to the charge of Germany, 
and could only happen to short-sighted and most degraded people. 
Remember what Luther, whom the Germans may cite to the shame of 
the French revolutionists, did for schools; how he made them even a 
chief object of attention. In like manner, the Germans, even in the 
most perilous period, from 1806 to 1813, in that time of trial, when a 
divine revolution in their minds strengthened them for a new birth, 
never lost sight of education. The abandoned French revolutionists, 
drunk with victory, went to the opposite extreme, and forgot their own 
times, thinking only of posterity. I read, not without feeling, a little 
while since, Fichte’s remarks on this subject, in his Address to the 
German Nation, in 1808: “Every one sees what is clearly before our 
eyes, that we can make no active resistance. How can we, therefore, 
vindicate our title to continual existence, forfeited by this fact, against 
the charge of cowardice and an unworthy love of life? No otherwise 
than by determining not to live for ourselves; and to prove this deter- 
mination by planting seeds of honor for our posterity, and patiently 
enduring until this object shall have been safely accomplished.” 

O. It is in accordance with these excellent sentiments that the gov- 
ernment, during that evil time, founded two universities. 

G. It did more than that—not of so obvious a kind, however. 

O. To what do you refer ? 

G. I spoke of the ancient forms which they Higeontitned: They were 
not under obligations to proceed in the same manner in respect to the 
many antiquated educational forms in the schools and universities. 
Only raving French revolutionists would “throw away the child with 
the bathing-tub,’"—would exterminate the schools entirely. The 
necessary process was a renewal, slow and imperceptible—a renewal 
which could not be forced, but such as comes to pass of itself, when 
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the spirit of the age causes to be born men with new needs, new loves, 
and new talents. ~ 

O. Among whom you doubtless include Pestalozzi and Jahn. 

G. Undoubtedly. The government has, up to this time, so ordered 
affairs that the old and new elements have not come into opposition. 
The classical schools and universities have, on the whole, adhered to 
the ancient principles; Pestalozzi rules in the teachers’ seminaries and 
lower schools, and the Turning-grounds, again, stand by themselves, in 
contrast with all. The new elements are thus enabled to develop 
themselves symmetrically and appropriately; and already the begin- 
ning may be seen of a mutual influence and strengthening between 
the old and the new. 

Old principles become definite in an existence of centuries, modify 
crude and ill-adapted novelties, and are in turn reinvigorated and re- 
juvenated by them. Blessing and grace may be hoped for, when all 
are bent only upon the good of the young; when none believes him- 
self alone to be possessed of the truth, but allows others to correct and 
warn him, and lovingly does the like for them; when all, as the noble 
Fichte said, determine “not to live for themselves alone, and to prove 
their determination by planting the seeds of honor for their pos- 
terity,’—a posterity, I may add, whose growth, and development in 
the divine spirit of the age, the German fatherland will protect against 
all revolutions. 


The contest between the Burschenschaft and the Turners came to 
such a height, in Breslau, as to cause an entire separation into friends 
and opponents of the latter. The account of the Wartburg festival 
gave additional vigor to this contest. But it reached its height in 
March, 1819. I cannot forget the fearful impression made upon me 
when my late friend Passow, quite out of his senses, came to me with 
the words, “ What do you think! A student has murdered Kotzebue !” 
It was as if the foresight of all the evil consequences of this wicked 
and most unfortunate deed, had terrified me, all at the moment. 

We gradually learned all the particulars, The excitement caused 
by Sand’s crime, not only among members of the university, but 
among all classes, was excessive, and was stimulated by the falsest 
reports. It was said that a great and wide-extended conspiracy had 
been discovered, to which Sand belonged, and that the duty of murder- 
ing Kotzebue had fallen to him by lot; that a list of the names of 
sixty-six persons had been found, who were yet to be stabbed by mem- 
bers of this association. This made many opponents of the Burscher - 
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schaft uneasy, as their names might also be upon: the list, and this 
naturally made their enmity more bitter, and caused their attacks to_ 
assume a character of self-defense against these imaginary dangers. 
Opponents of the Burschenschaft among the students put forth a state- 
ment, in which they expressed their disapproval of Sand’s crime; 
whether this was put into the hands of the authorities, I do not know. 
We who were friends of the Burschenschaft were placed in a very 
uncomfortable position. As we—i. e., Passow, Harnich, the younger 
Schneider, Schaub, and others—were going to the public Turning- 
ground, we were recognized, and it would be remarked that we be- 
longed to the conspiracy.. This excitement was increased by a set 
public educational address, by Adolf Menzel, against the Turning sys- 
tem, and by the report that, in Berlin, various persons, and especially 
Jahn himself, had been imprisoned. 

But enough of the results of Sand’s act at Breslau. Let us pro- 
ceed to an account of Sand himself, based chiefly upon his own diary. 


a.—SAND. 


Karl Ludwig Sand* was born at Wunsiedel, 5th October, 1795. 
He was the youngest son of Councilor Justice Sand. A dangerous 
attack of smallpox and a severe fever impeded his studies, and he could 
receive no instruction until his eighth year. His teacher, Rector 
Saalfrank, removed, in 1810, from Wunsiedel to Hof; and thence, in 
1812, to the Gymnasium at Ratisbon, to both of which places Sand 
followed him. 

From his teachers at Ratisbon he received a testimonial of mental 
endowments, expressed in high terms. “If he continues in the same 
course,” it said, “he will one day exercise a happy and powerful in- 
fluence for the good of his fellow-men, both by thorough learning and 
moral excellence.” (!) In like manner, his graduating certificate at 
Ratisbon, of September 10, 1814, praises his mental gifts and natural 
traits, his industry and progress in “ philosophical and philological sub- 
jects ;” and it was only in mathematics that he was somewhat deficient. 


*“Karl Ludwig Sand, described from his diaries and letters from his friends. Altenberg, 
1821.” Ihave also made use of the following works: 

“Complete Account of the Proceedings against C. L. Sand for Assassination. By State Coun- 
cilor Von Hohnhorst, presiding member of the communion appointed for that purpose. Tibin- 
gen, Cotta, 1820.” 

“©, L. Sand, by Jarcke. Berlin, Diimmler, 1830.” A new edition, enlarged from unpublished 
sources, This appeared first in the 11th, 12th, and 18th parts of Hitzig’s “ Annals of Criminal 
Law.” 

“The German Youth in the late Burschenschafts and Turning Associations, Magdeburg, 
Heinrichshofen, 1828.” 

I have received much oral information respecting Sand from credible persons. 
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In November, 1814, he was matriculated at Tiibingen; and in April, 
1815, he enlisted, at Mannheim, as a volunteer in the corps of Jaégers 
of the Rezat; which step he announced to his parents in a letter full 
of fiery patriotism. The account of the battle of Belle Alliance ar- 
rived while the Jiigers were still in Hamburg. They, however, marched 
into France as far as to Auxerre, and on the 2d December, 1815, re- 
turned to Ansbach. On the 15th of the same month, Sand was ma- 
triculated at Erlangen. 

Before going further, we must consider the influence of Sand’s 
mother upon him, which was a most powerful one throughout his life. 

In a letter to her, May 26, 1818, he says: “ Yes, dear mother, all 
the love which I have in my heart for religion, for truth, for my coun- 
try, for beneficent actions, was, for the most part, excited in me by 
you; and however I consider myself, you have been all to me, in al- 
most every respect.” (p. 159.)* 

Thus it becomes important to know the mother who had such an 
influence upon the son. Their correspondence affords the necessary 
materials, and I give the following extracts from her letters as especially 
characteristic. 

While he was a student at the Gymnasium, and only sixteen, she 
writes him : 

“ There are three sorts of education for man. ‘The first is that which 
he receives from his parents; the second, that which is derived from 
circumstances; and the third, that which the individual gives him- 
self.”+ 

These extracts, and another, hereafter to be given, leave scarcely a 
doubt that she had read Rousseau’s “ Zimale.” 


‘¢Man,’’ she writes, in another letter, ‘‘ can, of himself, be very much, and 
almost any thing, if only he will.’’ This is in amore detailed statement of the 
third kind of education. 

‘¢ May the Ruler of heaven and earth let his spirit rest upon you.’’ (p. 103.) 

‘¢Though it be a part of Christian duty, and necessary for living happily, to 
consider men as having been good when they came from the Creator’s hand,{ 
yet every man is his own nearest neighbor; and if one daily endeavors to be- 


* This and subsequent references in the text are to Sand’s diary. 


+See Hmile, Book I. “This education we derive from nature, or from men, or from things. 
But of these three different educations, that of nature does not depend upon us at all; that of 
things depends only upon certain relations; and that of men is the only one of which we are 
really masters.” ‘“ Men” were mainly represented by Rousseau, who sets parents aside, by 
tutors; but the mother naturally says, instead, “parents.” For “things,’’ she writes, perhaps 
after a German translation, “circumstances ;” and for the education of nature not depending on 
us, she says, “the education which the individual gives himself ;” placing the will, with Fichte, 
in authority over the natural endowments. 


+“ Allis good when it comes from the hands of the Maker of all things; all degenerates in 


the hands of man.” Thus begins Rousseau’s “ Hmile.” For “ base human goodness,” Rousseau 
sess “the rabble.” 
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come better, and to rank with the best and selectest men, the lofty worth that 
pertains to such a character will, of itself, save him from the low snares of a 
base human goodness.’’ (p. 105.) 


Frau Sand had enjoyed the religious instruction of the excellent 
pastor Esper ;* and many beautiful Christian expressions in her letters 
remind us of him. These are, however, predominated over by others, 
proceeding from want of self-knowledge and the excess of proud self- 
esteem thence arising. Her ideal, and that of her son, is moral devel- 
opment by individual power and effort—moral pre-eminence. Chris- 
tian holiness is but seldom alluded to. 

As a means toward moral perfection, Sand practiced a painful and 
morbid self-observation and self-education. This appears in his diary, 
where he entered moral observations, discussions, and conclusions. The 
book reminds us, in part, of Franklin’s diary, in its moral account- 
keeping and entries of debit and credit of one and another virtue; it 
is only occasionally that a spirit or sentiment truly Christian appears.t 
And, accordingly, there appears throughout Sand’s life, a struggle 
between Christian elements and those unchristian, or pseudo-Christian. 
We shall see how doubtful it was, during his studies at Erlangen, which 
way the victory would incline; at Jena he was in perplexity about 
Christianity, which prevented him from controversies with its adver- 
saries; and at last he came under the influence of a man who had 
formed for himself a higher pseudo-Christian morality, which proudly 
overlooked the simple morality of the catechism. He thus followed a 
will-o’-the-wisp instead of the true light which truly enlightens all 
men, and followed it until, at Mannheim, it led him into the path to 
death. 

To return to the history of his life. He was matriculated, as we 
have seen, at Erlangen, December 15, 1815. Here he soon found 
friends, with whom he had much intercourse upon morality, Chris- 
tianity, the country, and academical life. ' 

From his diary and letters we become acquainted with the varying 
tendencies of his moral efforts, and with his dogmatic views. In 1813 
he had written to his mother: 


‘¢T shall now recommence my diary, and thus daily seek to investigate my- 
self. Oh, how happy must he be, who gives up to the control of his divine 
guide, Reason, all his inclinations, desires, impulses, powers, appetites, and dis- 
likes; and who has so far attained as not to have the least thought of that 


* For Esper, see Schubert's “ Old and New,” vol. ii. pp. 155-164. 


+Sand’s diary extends to the last of December, 1818, and contains entries made every even- 
ing, of “ what he had done well or ill.” One of Gellert’s hymns may have suggested both this 
self-examination and the diary. It is entitled “Evening Examination,” and begins, “ The day 
is gone again, another part of life; how have I employed it? is it gone in vain?” In some re- 
spects it may have been imitated, also, from Lavyater’s well-known diary. 
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(evil ?) by means of which he may confirm the authority of his conscience.” 


p. 41, ; 

‘‘The All-good will indicate the means and the way by which I may, per- 
haps, very soon maintain a glorious strife, as a young moral hero, against ex- 
ternal dangers.’’ (p. 20.) 


And in the letter already quoted, from Tiibingen, April 22, 1815, 
announcing to his parents his intention of serving against the French, 
he writes: “With the help of God, I shall pass safely through the 
many trials to which I am exposed in this new situation, pure, and at 
peace with myself.” 

The likeness of the morality of the son with that of his mother, 
above described, is only too clear; and it is also clear, that in the 
quotations given, no reference is made to Christean morality. 

During his life at Erlangen, there is, indeed, to be found the recog- 
nition of the divinity of Christianity ; but very seldom any obedience 
to the Christian commandments, if they stand in the way of his views 
or his actions. Such recognition is to be found in the following ex- 
tracts. After having read the inspired praises of love in the thirteenth 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, Sand writes : 


‘¢Ah! we must confess that we feel ourselves impressed and inspired with a 
new life by these divine lessons ; and that our own merely human minds would 
never, of themselves, have arrived at these teachings of revelation.’’ (p. 39.) 

j Upon a sermon of Church Councillor Vogel, he remarks: ‘‘ Vogel is not 
ashamed of the pure Gospel ; he believes in’ Christ, who alone is able to free 
‘ us from our great guilt, to strengthen us, and make us upright. Ah, gracious 
God ! let me, in like manner, penetrate thy word and thy spirit ; grant me the 
unending bliss of being soon able, with like power, to preach all thy sanctify- 
ing truth; and grant me, also, what he prays for, thy blessing and holiness.’’ 

. 86.) 
eainy 30, 1817, before communion: ‘‘ Awaken me, to-day, O gracious God! 
to just self-inspection ; awaken me to the lofty pleasure of being permitted to 
partake of thy holy supper. In order to close my account with thee up to this 
time, nothing is more necessary for me than with an honest heart to pray for 
thy grace, and that, for the sake of the death of thy son Jesus, thou wilt for- 
give my many secret and open sins, and put me at peace with thee, and with 
my fellow-men.’’ (p. 90.) 

September 15, 1817, he writes: ‘‘I have never felt and believed so strongly 
that it is Christ alone that justifies, and that man possesses a safe foundation 
for goodness, only through him, and through humble acknowledgment of 
him.’’ (p. 110.) 


With these expressions of Christian morality are mingled others, 
showing a strange confusion of Christian and unchristian sentiments. 
Thus, he writes, “Thy paternal love,O God! O Absolute! is prom- 
ised me by thy son Jesus; and I will, and do believe in it.” (p. 53.) 

On the 28th April, 1816, Sand partook of the communion. He 
writes: “Eternal power sustains all, through eternal love; to which 
system, (?) however, we could only be raised by Christ and his sacri- 
ficial death. Oh, what a happy occasion, when man lives with God and 
thee, Christ! Could I not, at this moment, even give myself to death 
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for noble purposes?” “In the evening” (of the same day), “I attended, 
at the Harmony Theater, the representation of Kotzebue’s ‘ Silver Age,’ 
a very beautiful thing. It inspired me with not contemptible thoughts.” 
(p. 48.) 

July 23, 1817, while waiting for an antagonist with whom he was 
about to fight a duel, he prays: “I believe wholly in thee; and im- 
plore thee, for the sake of thy son Jesus, to be gracious unto me, and 
permit me, at this time, to be at peace with thy holy spirit, and to re- 
ceive what shall happen to me with the true spirit of the one strong 
and powerful love, and with the courage and face of truth.” 

To these words he adds, at evening, “ We waited two hours, but the 
rascal N. did not come.” (p. 115.) | 

He offered a similar prayer before a duel which was in contempla- 
tion on the 18th of August, 1817. 

“Shouldst thou, eternal Judge, summon me before thy throne, I 
know that I have deserved eternal punishment; but, O Lord! I build 
not upon my own merits, but those of Jesus, and hope in thy paternal 
love, because he, thy Son, has suffered for me also.” (p. 117.) 

And on the same day when he wrote this, he preached his first ser- 
mon, in the Neustadt church, at Erlangen. 

It is easy to observe, in these extracts, how the conscience of poor 
Sand was already clouded, and how he was beginning to be surrounded 
with the perplexities of dangerous fantasies. 

To his painstaking endeavors after his own moral perfection, was 
added a second undertaking, viz.: the purification of the body of stu- 
dents at Erlangen from vice. He and a number of friends established, 
for this purpose, in 1817, the Erlangen Burschenschaft, and they im- 
posed upon him the task of drawing up “ Ideas for the organization of 
the future Burschenschaft.” They had scarcely organized, before, 
as at other universities, they made vain endeavors to connect the 
Landsmannschaften with themselves. This ill success led to bitter 
quarrels.* 

On the first evening of the year 1817, Sand prays God for more 
power of self-observation. “Strengthen the decisions of my reason, 
and strengthen my will, so that it may rule my flesh and bridle my 
fancy ; so that it may not sink below the sphere of holiness, and may 
drive away the devil.” (p. 77.) And afterward (September 4, 1817), 
he writes : “Strengthen me, O God! with thy Spirit, that I may begin 
right powerfully to contend against the assaults of the devil, against 


_* The references to these quarrels in the diary are too scattered to make it possible to con- 
struct a connected account from them. 
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every insidious attack, from the very beginning, in thy justifying name, 
O Jesus !” 

Before the Wartburg festival, Sand composed a short paper, which 
he distributed there. It agreed, substantially, with the statutes of the 
General and Jena Burschenschaft. Virtue, learning, fatherland, is its 
motto, and freedom its chief object. “In pious simplicity and strength, 
with upright courage, let us follow in the traces of the holy revelation 


of God.” Every effort is to be consecrated to the German fatherland. 


A General Burschenschaft, but without any oath of association, Such 
were some of its leading thoughts. 

The chief idea of the Wartburg festival was, “ We are all, by bap- 
tism, consecrated to the priesthood. (1 Peter, ii.9: ‘Ye are a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation’) That is, through our high consecration, 
by baptism, gospel, and faith, we are all placed in the ministerial office; 
and so long as we are consecrated to our divine Master as valiant and 
active servants, there is no other distinction among us than that of 
our offices and labors; we are all spiritually free and equal.” (pp. 
126-132.) 

We have seen that Sand was on the committee of management of 
the Wartburg festival. From that place he went to the university of 
Jena. 

Here his inward strifes came to an end. The theologian would call 
them strifes between nature and grace; for man cannot serve both— 
one master must be supreme. 

These struggles, though ending, ended in a very sad manner. The 
diary shows clearly his gradual circumvention and conquest by evil. 
Gradually—for at first, the rude and reckless unchristian life, which he 
had not before encountered, seems rather to have strengthened than 
weakened his faith. At first he is only surprised. “Jena,” he writes, 
November 9th, “has its wise men.” He found friends who contended, 
with much zeal, “ against the understanding of the Bible maintained 
by the orthodox theologians.” November 16, he writes: 


‘¢T heard from N.a stupid, malicious sermon. . . . He spokeso shame- 
fully against the awakened faith of late grown up, and in favor of a cold ration- 
alism, that I was enraged.”’ (p. 185.) . 

In the same month he writes intelligently to a friend,* ‘‘ You seem to me 

to have departed from your former plain, and pious, and powerful 
faith, and to have taken up, instead of it, the sentimental and credulous 
opinions, if I may so describe them, of the priests. Do you not, yourself, find 
that you vary more and more from the firm and strong beliefs which were those 
of our Luther, and are gliding into this unchristian pietist way, who neglect that 
dearest of all earthly objects, our country, and who scoff at German Christians, 
including us in our country ? ? I pray you, do not, on this point, believe any 
longer the ‘ inner voice’ that you profess to have, if it is to withdraw you from 


* Von Plehwe, a captain in the Prussian service. 
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the powerful faith which makes us free, and which our Luther possessed. Try 
this voice, whether it is agreeable to the Holy Scriptures; for the devil seeks 
to rob us entirely of the kingdom of heaven ; and most, when we are suscepti- 
ble of believing.’’ (pp. 186-188.) 


A comparison of these sentiments, so lucid, and so modest, in the 
best sense of the term, with many of those previously quoted, so con- 
fused, and visionary in the worst sense, leaves us to the belief that 
scarcely any young man can be cited of such inconsistent views. 

It seems as if poor Sand, in the last words just quoted, had expressed 

P ’ just. ’ \* 
a presentiment. of the evil that threatened him; although it came 
upon him from a direction opposite to pietism. He writes again, on 
the 18th of November: “The devil knows how he would despoil me 
again of my Christianity.” (p. 139.) 

On the 31st December, Sand prays: 

**O gracious God! permit me to begin this year with prayer. At the end 
of the last year I was more thoughtless and out of temper than before. On 
looking back, I find myself, to my sorrow, not to have become better or more 
perfect, but have only lived through so much more time, and had so much 
more experience. O Lord! thou wert always with me, even while I was not 
with thee! It almost seems as if thou hadst, during the storms of these latter 
years of the spring of my life, changed all my previous love to faith ; at least, 
in all my needs, I feel Jesus Christ right near to me, and build upon him ; and 
he alone is to me always a sufficient and constant encouragement, a place of 
refuge for my fears, and a central point for free and powerful efforts. Through 
him I feel myself, above all things, made right free; and I have learned to 


know freedom as the highest good of humanity, of nations, and of my father 
land ; and I shall hold fast to it.’’ (p. 144.) 


At the beginning of the year 1818, he prays, again, “O God! let me 
hold fast to thy salvation of the human race through Jesus Christ ; let 
me be a German Christian, and let me, through Jesus, become free, 
peaceful, confident, and also persevering and strong.” (p. 147.) 

But, at the same time, he writes: “It is all over with devotees. 
What is needed now is action.” 

A letter of the end of March, 1818, to Cl , indicates a still 
greater departure from Christian simplicity. In this he says: 


“T cannot charge myself with being a doubter. It would be to me the most 
fearful of all things, to be feeble or indeterminate. 

‘“‘And yet there is one thing which distresses me; which has, for a long 
time, had power to cool my warmth, and with which you must be made ac- 
quainted ; in regard to which I may, perhaps, receive from you an impulse 
toward a more fixed belief. 

‘‘During last summer I attained a real fixity in my convictions upon the 
subjects of highest importance to us. My faith became more firmly grounded ; 
I desired, even if I could do nothing more, at least to be a real Christian and 
areal German. Trusting confidently, in all things, to the grace of Our Father, 
I was free in my belief, always courageous, and could go with firm steps in the 
road which my will and my reason had chosen. Love excited me to action, 
prevented me from becoming stupefied, and rendered me decided, firm, and 
peaceful in all matters that concerned me. Thus I experienced, in reality, 
the blessedness of faith, expressed it in my sermons, and could, with truthful- 
ness, encourage others to faith. 

“Since my coming hither, into a world wider, and quite different in all its 


* 
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peculiarities and chief traits; since I have seen, in many whom I love, too 
much of the northern modesty, and have heard the sphere of my own beliefs 
described as visionary by others, who yet discourse upon faith ; and since, be- 
sides other books, I have, chiefly by your means, become acquainted with 
Herder’s views, it has gradually come to be with me otherwise than before. 
At first, my attention was excited only ; after, what I heard was repugnant to 
me ; sometimes I was confused within myself, and on the whole, I am at least 
colder and less courageous than heretofore. 

‘‘In truth, so much is my firm determination ; that reason shall be my 
supreme rule; I would possess not a visionary, but a pure and sound faith ; 
and even if I hold to my former beliefs, I must be able to make them out as 
clearly sure and sound. I have always reverenced in Jesus the highest and 
most beautiful picture of our manhood ; but to consider him a mere ordinary 
man, seems to me, now, too desolate and harsh. 

“T will not willingly renounce reason and understanding; but it makes me 
cheerful and happy, and certainly does not impede me in action, to reverence in 
the great ‘Teacher of the eternal God, a constant helper, a divine brother, who 
kindly makes up for the deficiencies of the world and humanity, who raises us 
above a system of legality. Did he now die for himself alone, a hero for the 
sake only of his own opinion? Did he merely bear witness to the truth of his 
instruction, without intending to purchase a great benefit for men ?’’ (p. 148.) 

In asecond letter to the same friend, he says : ‘‘ But you know that, by little 
and little, my whole system of beliefs grew continually darker, and that I was 
almost entirely fallen into a blind dependence upon ancient formulas of belief, 


giving up my own independent faith ; and you know howI have come into 


this condition mainly by your means.’’ (p. 154.) 

But on the 5th of May, the unhappy fruit of the refinements which 
drew him further and further from a pure Christianity, comes clearly 
out in these words of his diary: “ Lord, to-day again this so miserable 
unhappiness has sometimes attacked me; but a steady will and steady 
occupation solves all, and helps through all, and the fatherland be- 
comes a source of pleasure and virtue. Our God-man Christ, our Lord, 
is a picture of humanity that must always remain beautiful and peace- 
ful. When I reflect, I often think that some one, courageous beyond 
himself, will undertake to drive a sword into the vitals of Kotzebue, or 
some other such traitor to the country.” (p. 150.) 

In the same month of May, 1818, Sand became acquainted with one 
K r, a pupil of Hegel, who made a deep impression on him by his 
cunning frenzy, and carried him quite beyond control. To understand 
this K. r, and his influence on Sand, it will be abundantly sufficient 
to quote what the latter writes in his diary, October 20, 1818: 


OK: r came in in the evening, and was healthy, noble, and free, clear 
and firm, immovable, and consistent in his views. He told me how he had 
formerly had such misgivings, but how he was now completely free from them, 
and how he was consistent and clear on the question of religion. Heaven must 
be boldly taken by storm; all stain of sin, all distinction of good and evil, 
must completely disappear from before the soul, as an empty and false show ; 
and then will the soul vanquish men, earth, and the mansions of heaven ! 
Only in unity is there blessedness, to him, in equal and everlasting rest. But 
he respects every brother as near himself, and recognizes him, as a complement 
of himself. Yet he is free above freedom, and has another home besides the 
fatherland. He knows how to seek it, and is firmly determined to do so. I 
seem to him pious, as well as near to him, and recognized as such ; I was pious 
in the sight of God, and would remain so; and I desire to be holy only in 
comparison with the world; not in my own eyes. If he can seem holy in his 
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own eyes, let him do so—I must remain behind. But he vowed freely that he 
would undertake to maintain such a character continually, or that he would 
disappear, a wretched mass of dross. Thus he acts not for himself, but for all 
of us, since we are all one spirit,—a pure spirit. And all this he said so clearly, 
so loftily, with a peacefulness so powerful as I never saw. I lost all feeling of 
strangeness, and was drawn to him as a brother in freedom. God help!’’ (pp. 
168, 169.) 


The contrast between Sand and K r comes out more strongly 
in the following important extract from his diary : 


** November 2. Victory, unending victory! To will to live according to my 
own convictions, in my own way, with an unrestricted will, beyond which 
nothing in the world pertains to me before God ; to maintain, with life and 
death, among the people a state of pure uprightness (that is, the only condition 
consistent with God’s commands), against all human sentiments; to desire to 
_ introduce, by preaching and dying, a pure humanity among my German nation. 
This seems to me altogether another thing from living in renunciation of the 
people. I thank thee, O God! for thy grace. What infinite power and blessing 
do I discover in my own will; I doubt no more! ‘This is the condition of true 
likeness to God.’ (p. 170.) 


A letter to his mother contains expressions quite similar. In this 
he says : 


‘« K——-+r, as you correctly judge, seems to me an acute and powerful mind ; 
for he has deep and firm convictions, and an individualized and powerful will; 
and thus has the impress upon him which we derive from God. But his con- 
viction is a distinct disgust at every thing that exists; at all being, life, and 
effort ; he endeavors boldly to destroy the form of every thing, and even him- 
self, as he now exists; he has no pleasure in his existence, in the world, or in 
his nation. Humanity, which should be to him a pure and holy picture, such 
as we know it to be displayed in Jesus, our Saviour, counts with him for noth- 
ing ; is to him nothing but a delay in individuality—in evil. 

‘‘ And therefore, dear mother, I must say to you, that among our people I 
know bolder and nobler heroes : and th 
backward, and kills me, I feel myself drawn toward them with ineathieaanle 
power. Like him, they recognize no human attainment more holy than the 
good of the highest divine grace, likeness to God; the possession, by man, of 
. an individual conviction and will for himself. In this belief they are wholly 
without doubt, and as strong in their wills as K r; but their convictions 
look toward active life and pleasure in striving ; and if they could have their 
own way, they would insist on introducing among our German people that 
pure condition of humanity in which every one can train himself to every 
thing for which God has ordained him ; they, would glorify humanity in our 

nation ! And since they have attained to this condition, not one doubt has 
assaulted their souls; they have not even trembled. 

‘Of this mental pleasure, and this victory, I experience some indications ; ; 
and therefore I quite give up K r. My inherited feelings had already disin- 
clined me to his views ; but now I possess a faith, the loftiest belief upon this 
earth ; and this alone I will enjoy.”’ (pp. 171, 172.) 


Who were these bolder heroes to whom Sand felt himself attracted 
with such inexpressible power, and from whom he expected such 
transcendent benefits to his fatherland ? 

Late researches, and especially a work entitled “ The German Youth 
in the Late Burschenschafts and Turning Societies,” indicate, with the 
utmost clearness, that Sand alluded to Karl Follenius and his followers, 

The author of the above-named work (Robert Wesselhoft), thus 
describes his first visit to Follenius : 
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‘He received us like old acquaintances. We called each other thou ; he was 
hearty and easy, open and confiding, without requiring that any one should at 
once unconditionally reciprocate all this. But there was in his demeanor, his 
attitude, the tone of his voice, his emotions, and looks, in short, in the whole 
man, something noble ; peace, power, clearness, a seriousness almost proud ; 
an individuality, which insensibly secured a remarkable degree of respect from 
all near him. And in his morals he was as strict, as pure, and as chaste as in 
his language ; and we have found no one like him, or certainly no one equal 
to him, in purity and vigor of morals and manners.’’* 


Follenius lectured on the Pandects. His “ philosophy was, through- 
out, practical. He required all that is recognized by the human reason 
as good, beautiful, and true, to be accomplished by means of the moral 
will, . . . The State must be organized correspondently with the 
reason of the members of it.”+ 

In this manner, proceeds our author, Follenius developed a degree 
of self-consciousness that was astonishing : 


‘‘He was bold enough to assert that his own life was such as reason required. 
With an indescribable expression of contempt in his features, he accused those 
of cowardice and weakness who imagine that the knowledge of truth and 
beauty, and especially of their highest ideals, could be disjoined from living 
them out, practicing them, realizing them in their widest extent. For he as- 
serted that man’s knowledge of good and right never exceeds his power and 
his will ; and that the latter are limited only by the former. 

“Tt will be readily understood that these proud sentiments gave the more 
offense in proportion as Follenius’ own life furnished fewer opportunities for 
disputing his positions. All that could be alleged against him amounted to 
the charge, that he was deficient in a certain humility and modesty. But this 
accusation could not provoke, from one who saw his superiority recognized, 
any thing more than a compassionate laugh, which said, clearly enough, 
‘Ye weaklings! Your envious vanity and vile weaknesses are remarkably 
shrewd !’ ’’$ 


Follenius required unconditional acquiescence in, or difference from 
his views. 


‘¢ While in Giessen, he had driven his opponents to this position, and main- 
tained his own ascendency, because he had control of the existence of the Giessen 
Friends known by the title of Black. But at Jena he had not this control.’’§ 

‘¢As soon as Follenius defined this unconditionality in its whole extent, all 
seemed to bow before the boldness of his conceptions. ‘The conviction that 
showed itself so profoundly and strongly, commanded respect, but it was felt 
that it was respected only as it existed in Follenius, and could not be sepatated 
from him. But his hearers did not yet understand themselves thoroughly enough 
to be able at once to be clear in this feeling. But they were sensible of some 
opposition of thoughts within themselves which prevented them from resisting, 
with Follenius, all history, and all things, both past and future, and from as- 
serting, with him, that whatever had happened had been brought about by 
men, and that it might just as well have been otherwise, had men followed a 
better knowledge, and been willing to put the reason in possession of all its 
rights. But Follenius claimed that he possessed this better knowledge. Politi- 

_cally, he was purely republican ; for he would construct the State as it should 
be, from the individual man as he should be ; and he thought himself compe- 
tent to represent the latter, and, therefore, authorized to require as much from 
others. And this he required unconditionally ; concluding that any one who 
would accept this unconditionally, would also accept unconditionally the re- 
publican frame of government. Any one accepting his system became ‘.uncon- 


*“ German Youth,” &c., p. 65. + ib.,'p: Ts tIb., p. 72. §Ib., p. 73. + 
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ditioned.’ As his whole system had a practical purpose, and looked to the 
realization of its principles, thus the receiving of his views—7. ¢, ‘ uncondition- 
ality’—was really a very serious matter; and it can readily and clearly be 
apprehended that the unconditional recipients of Follenius’ opinions were as 
earnest in them as he, from the moment of their accepting them. 

‘* Fortunately for the world, of about thirty Friends who formed the narrow 
circle around Dr. Follenius, only three were entirely ‘ unconditional,’ and there 
were about five more in a doubtful state. One of these three was Sand. All 
the rest were in favor of moderate views ; many were only seeking instruction 
and interchange of ideas in their circle, and were neutral ; and a few desired 
Follenius’ conversion. It was supposed that Court Councilor Fries would 
best accomplish this work of information and conversion, and shortly the 
whole society met once a week with him, and disputed vigorously. But as 
both Fries and Follenius had a fixed and completed system, this led to no re- 
sult. Neither convinced the other.’’* 


But among the students there was no thought of an agreement, and 
in March, 1819, the whole society was broken up into a completely 
inimical separation, only three adhering to Follenius, among whom, as 
we have said, was Sand. Our author goes into some detail as to the 
reasons why Follenius was not acceptable to the other students. He 
says: “All authoritative proceedings were much hated at Jena; the 
students only loved their teachers and valued their intellects. Folle- 
nius, with his moral-political ideas, could not succeed in Jena. People 
had learned and received too much from previous teachers to give it 
up for what Follenius offered. They criticised him, and advised others 
to do so—why should Follenius not be criticised? The harshness 
with which he would have propagated his beliefs and opinions, and 
with which he asserted that only cowardice and weakness refrained 
from adhering to them, and carrying them into practice, drove his 
friends into such an opposition as made it out of the question for his 
instructions to have any influence on the students. Even those who - 
could not refuse their respect to Follenius, opposed him strenuously at 
the same time; asserting that no one, unless he were Christ, was en- 
titled to claim that he was possessed of the truth. Only Christ held 
that position; and in him intellectual freedom is to be enjoyed. In a 
moral and religious sense, there is 4 Saviour; but nobody is going to 
believe in a moral-political Messiah.”+ 

This reference to Christ relates to a hymn which Follenius wrote for 
the communion. It began: 


‘¢A Christ thou must become.’’f 


The last stanza is: 


‘«The man is flown away ; 
A Christ canst thou become. 
Like thee, a child on earth 
Was he, the Son of man. 


*“ German Youth,” &¢., pp. T4-T6. + Ib., p. 83. tIb., p. 84. 
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Within thy being nothing is destroyed. 

God guideth thee as thou dost guide thyself. 
Through thee, by love, God doth become 

A man, that he may still be end and aim into us.’’* 


Another poem of Follenius’, a turbulent summons to insurrection, 
Sand had printed and distributed as widely as possible. It begins: 


‘‘ Human crowd, O thou great human desert ! 
Who of late the mental spring-time greetedst, 
Break at last—crash up, O ancient ice !’’+ 


As an additional description of Follenius, I add the following : 


‘¢ When we asked him if he believed that his system could be put into prac- 
tice without blood, he answered, calmly, ‘No. In the worst event, all must 
be sacrificed who entertain different opinions.’ And when we replied that our 
feelings revolted at such a terrorism, and that, as Christians and men, we 
thought it wrong to murder men, otherwise, perhaps, good and upright, because 
they ventured to think and believe differently from us ; and even that we did 
not claim the right of condemning the moral convictions of others, he answered 
that ‘the feelings have nothing to do with this case, but necessity. And if you 
have the conviction in you that vour beliefs are true, the feeling of the neces- 
sity of acting out this truth cannot be strange to you, unless by reason of 
cowardice. ‘The means are not to be considered when the case is one of moral 
necessity.’ 

‘* When we observed, that this was the Jesuitical principle, that the end 
sanctifies the means, he calmly replied, that *a moral necessity is not an end 
at all; and in reference to that, all means are alike.’ 

‘* Fortunately, we could find no such moral necessity within us ; and had to 
admit that we did not believe it existed, except in him. 

‘** Good ;’ he answered ‘ that is enough, however.’ ”’ 


We shall, hereafter, refer once more to Follenius; and, therefore, 
shall only describe him so far as is necessary to show how predomi 
nant an influence he exercised upon Sand. Although this is plain, 
from many of Sand’s expressions, already quoted, it appears still more 
clearly in portions of the latter part of his diary. He writes, on 5th 
December, 1818: 


‘*T will have but one grace-—the everlasting grace of God—which, therefore, 
can never turn back from me, but is inwoven with the rudiments of my 
being. I renounce the feeble belief in the occasional interposition of God’s 
hand behind the scenes of the play of nature and humanity, and proportion- 
ably more shall I, on the other hand, elevate my own spirit, and praise thy 
primeval grace, O God! by my whole active existence and life. And these im- 
mediate relations with thee, O God! my soul shall never mistake, nor destroy, 
nor forget. Here, thy grace shall endure forever, with every day—here, in thy 
love. I will rightly understand my will, the loftiest gift of God, the only real 
possession ; and with it will possess all the infinity of material which thou hast 
placed about me for trial and for self-creation. I reject all grace which I do 
not acquire from myself; such undesired grace is none at all for me ; it destroys 
itself. Not to live distinctly up to one’s convictions, to vary from them for 
fear and human opinions, not to be willing to die for them, is brutal—is the 
vileness of millions for thousands of years. Flee, with circumspection, the 
snares of Satan.’’ (p. 178. 

On the 81st of December, he writes: ‘‘ Thus I celebrate the last day of this 
year, 1818, seriously and joyfully, and am sure that the last Christmas is past 
which I shall have kept. If any thing is to come of our efforts; if humanity 


ee 


* Hohnhorst, vol. i. p. 50. tIb., vol. ii. p. 198. 
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is to prosper in our fatherland ; if, at this important time, all is not to be for- 
gotten again, and enthusiasm to perish out of the land, that wretch, that 
traitor, that corrupter of youth, A. v. K., must go down—that I see. Until I 
have accomplished this I shall have no rest ; and what shall console me until 
I know that, with honorable boldness, I have set my life upon the deed? God, 
I ask nothing of thee, except upright purity and courage of soul, lest, in that 
most lofty hour, I may lose my life.’’ (p. 174.) 


Sand carried about with him this firm resolve upon murder for 
months. Nevertheless, his friends report that there was observable in 
him no change, no disquiet, no uneasy abstraction. He even attended 
lectures most regularly, as if preparing himself for many future years of 
life. 

But in this unhappy and fearful silence the scheme of murder was 
becoming riper and more fixed. 

* On the 9th of March, 1819, he left Jena and went to the Wart- 
burg, where he wrote in the book at the inn: 


‘* Into the true heart strike the lance, 
A road for German freedom !’’ 


On the 17th he reached Frankfort, and thence proceeded, by Darm- 
stadt, to Mannheim, where he arrived at half-past nine a. M. 

His first step was to call on Kotzebue, who was not at home; but 
he was admitted to see him about five in the afternoon. After some 
little conversation, Sand drew his dagger and struck down the 
“whimpering” Kotzebue, with the words, “ Here, thou traitor to the 
fatherland!” He stabbed him three times, though the first blow was 
fatal, having severed the main artery of the lungs. Kotzebue died in 
a few minutes. Sand then rushed out of the house and cried, with a 
loud voice, to the gathering crowd, “ Long live my German fatherland, 
and all of the German people—all who strive to better the condition 
of pure humanity!” Then, kneeling down, he prayed, “ God, I thank 
thee for this victory ;” thrust a short sword into his left breast until it 
stuck fast, and fell down. 

We was brought into the hospital at six p. m. He lay there, 
“stretched out on his back, his face deadly pale, his lips blue, his 
hands and feet cold and stiff, scarcely breathing, his pulse hardly per- 
ceptible.” He was revived by warm wine, so that at half-past*seven 
the question could be put to him, whether he had murdered Kotzebue. 
Ile raised his head, opened his eyes, and nodded quickly and strongly. 
He then asked for paper, and wrote, in pencil, “A. v. Kotzebue is the 
corrupter of our youth, the defamer of our national history, and the 
Russian spy upon our fatherland.” 

During the night he caused the account of the battle of Sempach to 
be read to him, from Kohlrausch’s History of Germany. 


* The following account is from Hohnhorst, vol. i. pp. 48-82. 
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His wounds healed after fourteen days, but an extravasation in the 
cavity of the left chest made a painful operation necessary. This left 
a wound which remained open some months, and the dressing twice a 
day, and the constant position on his back, caused him, often, the 
severest pain, On the 5th of April he was removed from the hospital 
to prison. 

“ His demeanor, during his whole imprisonment, was praiseworthy ; 
without making demands, he thankfully received whatever was done 
for alleviating his sufferings; and toward the members of the com- 
mission of investigation he was mostly obedient and modest. But this 
did not prevent him from purposely endeavoring to delay the investi- 
gation by numerous untruths.”* 

The result of a long investigation was, that the high court of justice 
in Mannheim decreed, on the 5th May, 1820, that Sand, “ having been 
guilty of the murder of Imperial Russian State Councilor Von Kotze- 
bue, and having confessed the same, should, therefore, for his own pun- 
ishment, and for the example and warning of others, be put to death 
with the sword.” 

This decision was approved by the Grand Duke on the 12th of May. 

On the 17th of May, at half-past ten a.m, in the presence of two 
witnesses, the sentence of death, confirmed by the supreme authority, 
was read to Sand, who, by permission, dictated the following paper : 

‘¢This hour, and the honorable judge, with the final sentence, are welcome 
to him; he will strengthen himself in the strength of his God ; since he has 
often and clearly proclaimed, that of human miseries, none seem to him equal 
to that of living without being able to live for the fatherland, and for the 
highest purposes of humanity ; that he dies willingly, where he cannot labor, 
according to his love, for his ideas ; where he cannot be free. 

‘«Thus he approaches the gate of eternity with free courage ; and since he 

has ever been inwardly oppressed by the fact, that, on earth, true good only 
comes out in the strife of opposed miseries ; that any one who desires to work 
for the highest, the divine, must be leader and member of a party. . 
He cherishes the hope of satisfying, by his death, those who hate him ; and, 
likewise, those with whom he sympathizes, and whose love is one with his 
earthly happiness. Death is welcome to him, for he feels himself to possess the 
requisite strength, with the help of God, as a man should.’’ 

The 20th of May was the day of execution; and until that time the 
officers of the prison were ordered to admit proper persons into it, on 
the requisition of the prisoner, especially Protestant clergymen, and to 
comply with all his reasonable wishes. 

During the period up to the execution, the commissary in charge of 
the arrangements visited the criminal at various times, and observed, 
in a report of May 19th, that at all these visits Sand maintained the 


* This testimony is from the chief of the investigating commission. 
+ Something, says Hohnhorst, seems wanting here, 
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same steadiness of demeanor as at the time of hearing his sentence, 
On the same day, Sand requested that he might be allowed to go to 
the place of execution without any clergyman, alleging, as a reason, 
that such attendance was a dishonor to the clergyman and to religion. 
The.last must exist in the heart; and cannot come in from without, 
certainly not during the excitement of such an occasion. As all ex- 
hortations, even of the clergymen in attendance, had been fruitless, 
there was no hesitation in granting this request. 

On the 20th of May, at five in the morning, Sand was placed in a 
low, open carriage, within the closed doors of the prison, having with 
him the head-jailer, who was, by his request, to support him, and to 
conduct him to the place of execution; and two under-jailers were ap- 
pointed to walk behind the carriage. He wore a dark green over- 
coat (not an old-German black coat, as various papers stated), linen 
pantaloons, and laced boots, without any covering on his head. The 
carriage and its personal attendants were received, before the prison, 
by a squadron of cavalry, drawn up in readiness. The procession 
advanced to a meadow, lying not far from the city gate, where was the 
scaffold, surrounded with a square of infantry. Sand was lifted from 
the wagon, and mounted the scaffold himself, leaning on the shoulders 
of the two under-jailers. Having arrived at the top, he turned him- 
self about, with rolling eyes, threw quickly down upon the ground a 
handkerchief which he carried in his hand, lifted up his right hand, as 
if pronouncing an oath, lifting his eyes to heaven at the same time, 
and then permitted himself to be led to the block, where he remained 
standing, by his express desire, until the time of preparing for execu- 
tion. The sentence of death was now read aloud by an actuary, and 
the hands and body of the prisoner bound fast to the block, Sand say- 
ing, to the executioner’s servant, in a low voice, “Do not tie me too 
tight, or you will hurt me.” His eyes having been bound up, the exe- 
cution was finished, the head being severed from the shoulders with 
one blow. 

The execution was conducted with the utmost order, and in the 
deepest silence on the part of the spectators, except, at the moment of 
the decapitation, some expressions of sympathy were heard. 

A little before the stroke, he said, in an audible voice, “God gives 
me much pleasure in my death—it is finished—I die in the grace of 
my God.” 

He died, with much firmness, and entire presence of mind, about 
half-past five. His body and the separated head were soon placed in a 
coffin, which was in readiness, and which was immediately fastened 
down, The military escorted the body back to the prison. 
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At eleven o’clock on the following night, Sand’s body was buried in 
the Lutheran church, near the prison. 


It remains to add, from the documents relating to the trial, as given 
by Hohnhorst, some matter which may serve to fill out the sketch of 
Sand’s character, and to explain his connection with the society of the 
“Blacks,” and with the Burschenschaft, and with particular reference 
to the murder. 

His expressions as to religion, patriotism, politics, are quite con- 
sistent with those in his diary and his letters, and remarkably with the 
views of Karl Follenius. 

On Christianity, Sand expressed himself thus: 

‘‘1. The divine laws are not so much positive commands as an advisory 
code, by which man may govern his actions according to his own convictions. 

‘¢2. The man who endeavors to seek the divine, so far as is within his 
power, who never finds pleasure in evil, but seeks to keep it as distant from 
him as possible ; and, on the other hand, adheres, to the utmost of his ability, 
to what is good,-—he represents the image of God upon earth. 

‘+3. But this knowledge proceeds only from the man himself; it consists in 
his determination that, as soon as he has recognized any thing as true and 
clear, he will openly confess it for the good of all. When a man has, accord- 
ing to his powers, so recognized a truth, that he can say, before God, ‘ This is 
true,’ it is a truth also when he does it. When one can comprehend his whole 
being, and can then say, before God, ‘ This is true,’ he easily becomes concor- 
dant with himself. For whither would it lead, if men should assume to see, 
investigate, and condemn, as to be rejected, their own endowments? Every 
one must stand for himself before God. 

‘¢4. But one who seeks to repress the divine in man, is trebly deserving of 
murder and the stroke of death. 

‘5, Any one not of this opinion, or who would apply texts of the Bible to 
the actions of a criminal, is a theological blockhead.’’* 

For such did Sand pronounce the author of a letter to him from an 
unknown hand, otherwise a very well-meant letter, as he himself said, 
in which he was admonished to receive a sense of his crime, with a 
reference to various places in the Scriptures. 

He prayed God, daily, for knowledge and enlightenment. If he 
should learn, by divine suggestion, that his act was wrong, he would 
repent it from that hour; but, so far, this has not happened. 

As to the laws of the State, and the State itself, he said: “A reason- 
able faith, properly based upon the understanding, is to mea law. I 
must live according to my free will; and that which my convictions 
have determined, I must live up to, In case of collision with earthly 
Jaws, no man should be restrained by these, if any thing is to be done 


for the fatherland.” In a true human state, every man must be able 


* Hohnhorst, vol. i. pp. 109-111. 
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to govern himself as far as is possible. Germany must be free, and 
under one government. 

“The logical result of these views,” says Hohnhorst, correctly, 
“seems to be this: My own conviction is my law; I do right when I 
follow it; it is, for me, above human or divine precepts.” 

With an incredible inconsistency with these views, Sand took a New 
Testament with him on his journey to Mannheim, and strengthened 
and edified himself, particularly by reading the Gospel of John.* But 
he also took with him Follenius’ hymn, “ A Christ must thou become !” 

“The end sanctifies the means. This principle found in Sand a 
strenuous supporter. It was, he said, neither dangerous nor shameful ; 
for it was made abominable by the Jesuits only because they applied 
their means to shameful ends. All means for a good end must always 
be good.”+ His adherence to this frightful principle explains only too 
well Sand’s constant and hateful lying at his trial, which stood in the 
strongest contrast with his proud endeavors after moral perfection and 
moral heroism. 

Nearly all Sand’s sentiments agree entirely with those of Follenius, 
above quoted; and show, obviously, that the latter had completely got 
control of poor Sand, who had, intellectually, come to be quite near 
him; had, in truth, unconditionally enslaved him to whom free and 
self-confirmed conviction was to be the highest law of all action. There 
is only One who makes truly free those who give themselves uncon- 
' ditionally to him. 

The question has often been asked, What was the reason of Sand’s 
murder of Kotzebue? Sand gave the answer, the night after the 
murder, as I have given it. Whether Sand was acquainted with the 
details of Kotzebue’s life and writings, cannot be certainly ascertained.{ 

After all the matter which I have quoted from and relating to Sand, 
no one will wonder that the most various judgments were formed upon 
his deed. 

Such persons as based their opinions upon a strict subjection to the 
Holy Scriptures, saw nothing except a positive violation of the divine 
command, Thou shalt not kill; and no defense, however subtle and 
sophistical, could drive them from this belief. And yet even the 


* “Tn the world,” says Sand (Hohnhorst, i. 127), “ men have sorrow, wherever they go.” He 
had applied to himself, as will appear from his letter to his parents, the words of Christ, “In 
this world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” John, 
xvi. 33. 

+ Hohnhorst, i. 119. 


+ Those not informed as to Kotzebue’s character are referred to Appendix VI. for a passage on 
his work, “ Bahrdt with the tron forehead,” from the General German Library, vol. cxii, 
pt. 1, p. 213, &e. 
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simplest Christian felt that this murder was not similar to murders by 
criminals whose motives were personal revenge, robbery, and the like. 
Thus, a profound sympathy with Sand was united with the fullest con- 
demnation of his crime. 

This connection of sentiments was the basis of De Wette’s much- 
quoted letter to Sand’s mother ;* which, it must always be remem- 
bered, was written only eight days after the murder. A copy of this 
letter, which was sent to the King of Prussia, occasioned De Wette’s 
dismission. In the beginning of this letter he says : “The deed which 
he has committed is, it is true, not only unlawful, and punishable by 
earthly judges, but also, speaking universally, is immoral, and con- 
trary to the moral code. No right can be established by wrong, fraud, 
or violence; and a good end does not sanctify wrong means. As a 
teacher of morals, I cannot countenance such actions; and should ad- 
vise that evil is not to be overcome by evil, but only by good.” 
(Romans xii. 21.) De Wette wrote with confidence to the Berlin 
theological faculty, “The foregoing general moral principles laid down 
in the letter, according to which I declare the act a wrong one, will be 
found unblamable by the faculty; they are those of the Gospel.” He 
afterward said to the same faculty, “ Only within the narrow circle of 
those who knew and loved him (Sand) well, and to his relatives, can 
it be pointed out, that there should be accorded to him a large measure 
of excuse; not an unconditional justification. It was within this circle 
that I wrote the letter of comfort to the mother; I did not obtrude 
myself for the purpose, but circumstances drew me into it."f . . . 
“Tt would never have occurred to me to publish that letter in that 
form.”{ And accordingly, De Wette writes to the mother, that he 
was writing to her a “defense” of her son; and this is so true, that his 
letter corresponds, in many respects, to the defense made for Sand by 
the counsel appointed for him by the court. 

The double character of Sand’s action, and the consequent two views 
to be taken of it, appear most clearly in the following extract of De 
Wette’s letter to the theological faculty. “Calixtus says, correctly, 
‘Even a mistaken conscience is binding; and one who acts contrary 


* “Collection of documents upon the dismission of Professor Dr. De Wette, published by 
himself.” Leipzig, 1820. Vogel. 

+t De Wette had met Sand in Jena, on the 15th of August, 1818, and had been hospitably re- 
ceived, at Wunsiedel, by his parents. (“C. Z. Sand,” p. 164.) 


¢t De Wette refers to this extract from Luther: “There is a great difference between a privato 
and a public letter; and he who publishes a private letter, against the will and wish of its writer, 
fulsifies not four or five words of it, but the whole letter; so that it is no longer the same letter, 
and does net convey its right meaning; because the complexion and character of the whole let- 
ter. and the meaning of the writer, aro completely perverted and altered.” “This,” says Deg 
Wette, “ bears strongly upon my case.” 
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to his mistaken conscience, sins’ The corresponding proposition,” 
continues De Wette, “is true, that one who obeys his mistaken con- 
science acts conscientiously, and therefore does right. By his truth to 
himself he maintains his own internal consistency, and therefore fulfills, 
within his sphere, the law of the moral world. Nevertheless, how- 
ever, it certainly remains true that he does wrong when he thus 
errs.”* 

This opinion of Calixtus would justify all the crimes of such fanatics as 
Clement and Ravaillac. But the question is, Has not this mistaken con- 
science always a definite sin at the root of it? The prophet says: “It is 
told thee, O man, what is good, and what the Lord requireth of thee ; 
to obey the word of God, to love thy neighbor, and to be humble before 
thy God.” And St. Paul refers to “those who say, ‘Let us do evil 
that good may come:’ whose condemnation is just.” 

Thus the apostle most distinctly rejects the Jesuitical principle up- 
held by Sand, that the end sanctifies the means; and the prophet 
requires, simply and unmistakably, that we obey God’s word and be 
humble before God. Sand having lost this humility, his aims became 
perverted by persons who acted only after their own choice. Them he 
followed, and in pride and delusion imagined that his subjective, god- 
less ideal of moral perfection stood high above all which real Christians 
recognize as a holy and undoubted duty. He was like a shipmaster 
who should hoist a light at his masthead, and steer his course by that 
instead of the unvarying polar star in the heavens. To realize his 
distorted ideal, at whatever cost, appeared to him the loftiest moral 
heroism. Betrayed by his pride, and his conscience deluded, he fell, 
in violation of the clearest command of God, into a great crime. 

The preacher says: “God made man upright, but he found out many 
inventions.” He therefore gave him a right conscience; but by his 
many inventions—by the sophistry of his pride—man is resolved to 
free himself from his obligations to obey God and his word, and to 
establish his own righteousness. ‘Thus he becomes deaf to the voice of 
God within him, at last drives away his good angel, and incurs the 
penalties of delusion and hardness of heart. In this delusion Sand re- 
mained, even to the scaffold. 

But it is not my task to discuss further the question of conscience 
and conscientiousness. If what I have said seems too harsh, reason may 


* De Wette, p. 28. Even the strongest opponent of Sand’s moral principles, Jarcke, says, 
“Sand was one of those deep and uncommon natures who are not merely superficially influenced 
by an idea, a theory, or an opinion ; but who, subjecting their whole wills to it, make it the high- 
est and only rule for their life.” Thus we admiro the bravery even of foemen; and only lament 

gthat they are not contending on the right side; and, on the other hand, despise a eowardly 
braggart, Itseems to me clear that Jarcke’s view coincides with that of Calixtus and De Wette. 
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be found to moderate it in the following letter, written by Sand to his 
friends before going upon his fearful errand to Mannheim; 


“TO ALL MINE :— 

“True and ever dear souls :—I have thought and hesitated as to writing to 
you, lest I should much increase your grief. For sudden information of my deed 
might cause your severe sorrow to pass by more easily and quickly ; but the 
truth of love would thus be violated, and deep sorrow can only be removed by 
our emptying the whole full cup of affliction, and thus remaining piously sub- 
ject to our friend, the true and eternal Father in heaven. Out, therefore, from 
the closed and unhappy breast ; forth, thou long, great agony of my last 
words ; the only proper alleviation of the grief of parting! : 

‘«This letter brings you the last greeting of your son and your brother ! 

“T have always said and wished much: it is time for me to leave off dream- 
ing, and to proceed to act for the needs of our fatherland. 

‘¢'This is, doubtless, the greatest sorrow of living on the earth, that God’s 
affairs should, by our fault, come to a stand-still in their proper development ; 
and this the most dishonorable reproach to us, that all the noble objects for 
which thousands have boldly striven, and thousands have gladly sacrificed 
themselves, should now sleep again in sad discouragement, like a dream, with- 
out lasting results ; that the reformation of the old, lifeless ways should be: 
come ossitied, half-way to success. Our grandchildren will have to suffer for 
this remissness. The beginning of the reformation of our German life was 
commenced with spirits encouraged by God, within the last twenty years, 
especially during the sacred year 1813; and our ancestral residence is shaken 
from the foundations. Forward! Let us rebuild it, new and beautiful, aright 
temple of God, such as our hearts long to see it. Itis only a few who oppose 
themselves, like a dam, against the current of development of a higher human- 
ity in the German people. Why should multitudes bow themselves again 
under the yoke of these wretches? Shall the good that was awakening for 
us die again ? 

“* Many of the most reckless of these traitors are unpunished, pursuing their 
designs even toward the complete destruction of our people. Among these, 
Kotzebue is the acutest and vilest ; the true mouthpiece for all evil in our day ; 
and his voice is well fitted entirely to remove from us Germans all opposition 
and dislike of the most unrighteous measures, and to lull us again into the old 
slothful slumber. He daily practices vile treason against the fatherland, and 
yet stands, protected by his hypocritical speeches and flattering arts, and 
covered by a mantle of great poetical fame, in spite of his wickedness, an idol 
to half of Germany, which, deluded by him, willingly receives the poison 
which he administers through his periodical. If the worst misfortunes are not 
to come upon us—for these outposts announce the coming of something not 
free nor good ; and which, on occasion of an outbreak, would rage among us 
together with the French—if the history of our times is not to be laden with 
eternal disgrace—he must go down ! 

‘*T have always said, if any thing beneficent is to be accomplished, we must 
not shrink from contests and labor; and the real freedom and enthusiasm of 
the German people will awaken for us only when good citizens shall dare and 
endeavor—when the son of his fatherland, in the struggle for right, and for 
the highest good, shall set aside all other love, and love only death! Who 
shall attack this miserable wretch—this bribed traitor? In distress and bitter 
tears, praying to the Highest, I have long waited for one who should go be- 
fore me, and relieve me, not made for murder; who should free me from my 
grief, and allow me to proceed in the friendly path which I had chosen for my- 
self. Notwithstanding all my prayers, no such person appeared ; and, indeed, 
every one had as good a right as myself to wait for another. Delay makes our 
condition worse and more pitiable ; and who shall relieve us of our shame, if 
Kotzebue shall, unpunished, leave the soil of Germany, and expend in Russia 
the treasures he has earned? Who shall help us, and save us from this unhappy 
condition, unless some person—and first of all, I, myself—shall feel called upon 
to administer justice, and to execute what shall be determined on for the 
fatherland? Therefore, courageously, forward! I will attack him with con- 
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fidence, trusting in God (be not frightened), and strike down the disgracer and 
perverter of our people, the abominable traitor, that he may cease to turn us 
away from God and from history, and to deliver us over into the hands of our 
most cunning adversaries. 'To this an earnest sense of duty impels me. Since 
I have known how lofty an object there now is for our nation to strive after, 
and since I have known him, the false, cowardly knave, a strong necessity lies 
upon me—as upon every German who considers the good of all. May I, by 
this national vengeance, turn:all impulses, and all public spirit toward the 
point where falsehood and violence threaten us, and in reason direct to the 
right quarter the fears of all and the vigor of our youth, in order to rescue 
from its near and great peril our common fatherland of Germany, the divided 
and dishonored union of its states—may I inspire fear among the vile and 
cowardly, and courage among the good! Writing and speaking are ineffi- 
cient—only deeds can secure this union. May I at least throw a brand which 
shall kindle up the present indolence, and help to maintain and increase the 
Reppct popular feeling, the honorable endeavor of humanity after the things 
of God ! 

‘Therefore am I, although frightened out of all my beautiful dreams for 
my future life, still peaceful, and full of confidence in God—even happy—for I 
know that the way lies before me, through night and death, to pay all the debt 
which I owe to my fatherland. 

‘* Farewell, therefore, true souls! This sudden separation is grievous, and 
your expectations and my own desires are disappointed. But may this matter 
be a preparation, and encourage us to require, first from ourselves, what the 
needs of the fatherland require :—which has, with me, become an inviolable 
principle. 

‘* You will ask each other: But has he, by our sacrifices, become acquainted 
with all of life upon this earth, the pleasures of human society, and had he 
learned deeply to love this land and his chosen vocation? Yes, I have. It 
was under your protection, by your innumerable sacrifices, that country and 
life became so profoundly dear to me. You introduced me to learning ; I 
have lived in free mental activity ; have examined history, and then turned 
again to my own nature, to twine myself firmly around the strong pillar of 
faith forever, and by free researches into the understanding, to attain a clear 
knowledge of myself, and of the greatness of things around me. I have pur- 
sued, according to my ability, the usual course of learned studies; have been 
put in a position to examine the field of human learning, and have discoursed 
upon it with friends and men; and I have, to become better fitted for actual 
life, examined the manners and pursuits of men in various parts of Germany. 

“ As a preacher of the Gospel, I could, with pleasure, live such a life ; and in 
the future destruction of our present society and learning, God would help me, 
if I were true to my office, to protect myself! But shall all this prevent me 
from averting the imminent danger to my fatherland? Should not your inex- 
pressible love stimulate me to risk death for the common good, and for the 
desires common to us all? Have so many of the Greeks of our day already 
fallen for the sake of rescuing their nation from the rod of the Turk, and died 
almost in vain, and without hope for the future ; and are hundreds of them, 
even now, consecrating themselves for the work by education, not permitting 
their courage to fail, but are ready to give their lives again at once for the 
good of their country ; and shall I hesitate to die? Shall we, whose rescue 
and reformation are so near to the highest good, not venture any thing for it? 

‘¢ But do I undervalue your love, or am I thoughtless of it? Believe it not! 
What could encourage me to death, if it were not the love to you and to my 
fatherland, which impels me to inform you of it ? 

“‘ Mother, you will say, Why have I brought up a son to adult years, whom 
I have loved, and who has loved me, for whom I have endured a thousand 
cares and constant solicitude; who, through my prayers, became capable of 
usefulness, and from whom I was entitled, in the last days of my weary life, to 
receive filial love? Why does he forsake me now? Dear mother, might not 
the mother of any one else say the same if he had sacrificed himself for the 
fatherland ; and if no one should make the sacrifice, where would the father- 
land remain? But complaints are far from you, and you know no such speech, 
noble woman! I have before received your charge; and if no one will step 
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forward on behalf of Germany, you would yourself send me to the contest. I 
have still two brothers and sisters, all honorable and noble; these remain to 
you ;—I follow my duty; and in my stead, all young men who think honora- 
bly for their fatherland, will be true children to you. 

‘“‘ My vocation was for this. If I should live fifty years longer I could not live 
a more active or real life than that of these later years. ‘This is our vocation ; 
that we acknowledge the only true God, strive against evil, and praise the 
Father with our whole lives. In the world we have sorrow, but, like Christ, 
in God we can overcome it. Oh, that we could possess his peace in full meas- 
ure! Left to that path alone, which I shall follow, I have no other resource 
but to him, my gracious Father ; but in him I shall find courage and strength. 
to vanquish the last sorrow, and man-like to complete my important task. 

“To his protection, his encouragement, I recommend you; and may he 
keep you in a joy which no misfortunes can interrupt. Overcome your sorrow 
by the enduring joy which is in him; and think not of my sad farewell, but 
of the love which is between us, and which can never end. And remain true 
to the fatherland, in whatever storms. Lead your little ones, to whom I would 
so gladly have become a loving friend, speedily out upon our mighty moun- 
tains, and let them there, upon.a lofty altar in the midst of Germany, conse- 
crate themselves to humanity, and vow never to rest nor to lay down the sword 
until we, brother races, united in freedom—until all the Germans, as one 
people, under one free constitution, in one realm, shall be indissolubly bound 
together, great before God, and powerful among the surrounding nations! 

“May my fatherland remain joyfully looking up to thee, O God! May thy 
blessing come richly upon that bold band among the German people, who, 
acknowledging thy great grace, are courageously determined to promote the 
interests of pure humanity, thine image upon earth ! 

“¢The latest cure, the highest, is the sword! 


Within the true heart drive the lance, 
A road fur German freedom !’ 


“Jena, beginning of March, 1819. 
“ Your son, and brother, and friend, bound to you in everlasting love, 
“Cart Lupwia SAnND.”’ 
Who can read this letter without the deepest emotion—without 
feeling a profound sympathy for the unhappy man who, with a sore 
heart, turned away from the path of peace, led astray by a delusion ? 
His last words, before his death, were, “I die in the grace of God.” 
May God be gracious to him, and to all of us! 


b.—ConsEequences oF Sanpn’s Act.—INVESTIGATIONS.— RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE UNION. 


DissoLUTION OF THE BurscHEeNnscHartT. 


We have been long occupied with Sand and his act, but for this 
will not be blamed, considering the immeasurable consequences of it 
to the German universities. These consequences were most unhappy. 
The Wartburg festival had caused a great excitement, especially the 
burning of the books. This extravagant execution upon works which 
most of the actors in it did not know, was declared to be high treason 
by the enemies of the Burschenschaft. But, as we have seen, by the 
judicious action of the government of Weimar, this excitement was 
quieted, and an intelligent and just estimate made of the good and evil 
of the festival—even the Austrian and Prussian governments. were put 
at ease. 
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But no one had any idea that one of those concerned at the festi- 
val, as if driven by an evil demon, was to break up and destroy the 
peace and all the quiet and beneficial developments which sprang from it. 

Searcely had Sand’s deed become known, when the adversaries of 
the Burschenschaft arose again everywhere, and boasted that they had 
formed the only just judgment of the Wartburg festival. This, they 
said, originated with a general revolutionary conspiracy of academical 
students; and others would soon follow it. This time the views of 
these opponents prevailed. Even those favorable to the students were 
of opinion, that although foolish and extravagant speeches, and even 
fantastic actions, could be pardoned to the students, because judgment 
and moderation will soon come to them with years, yet, after such an 
action, their doings assumed an appearance so seriously criminal that 
all measures must be resorted to for eradicating the evil. No man be- 
heved that Sand had been entirely isolated, and had so acted without 
accessories and fellow-conspirators. 

The evil demon who had betrayed him to the murder, and had put 
into his heart his abominable maxim, might seem to be laughing in 
scorn at the consequences of his action. This brought to pass the pre- 
cise opposite of all that Sand held for most desirable, and for the 
attainment of which he had thought even a murder not only permis- 
sible, but sanctified. For instance, the king of Prussia, upon hearing 
of it, rejected, upon the spot, a plan which had been laid before him 
for.connecting Turning-departments with the schools. 

The murder also caused endless investigations. Especially, it was 
naturally sought to be discovered whether any others, and particularly 
members of the Burschenschaft, had known of Sand’s design. Hohn- 
horst, the president of the investigating commission, states, on this 
point, “that the investigation discovered no trace whatever of any par- 
ticular conspiracy against Kotzebue’s life.” And again, he says: 
“Besides that, the investigation found no reliable trace of any con- 
spiracy whatever against Von Kotzebue’s life; it moreover failed to 
discover any certain indications that there were any accessories to the 
act, who took either an active or passive part in it, by encouragement 
or concealment.” 

The investigation was next directed against the association of “ Un- 
conditionals” or “ Blacks,” at whose head Karl Follenius was considered 
to be. His principles, and his influence upon Sand have been de- 
scribed; and it has been mentioned that he had followers in Giessen, 
but that in Jena only three students had submitted themselves “ un- 
conditionally” to his instructions, one of them being Sand. But that, 
even in Giessen, Follenius’ influence had not extended to a great num- 
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ber, appears from a letter of a Giessen student to Sand, dated May 12, 
1818, in which he says, “ We young men are almost alone in the father- 
land ; scarcely ten older persons are unconditional followers of the truth.” 

Jarcke gives some details respecting this association of the Blacks, 
mostly from the judicial documents. Among others is “Outlines of a 
future Constitution for an Empire of Germany, by the brothers Fol- 
lenius;” Jarcke’s opinion upon which is as follows: “This piece of 
patchwork is not unworthy of attention, as being the last of those 
paper. constitutions which the revolutionary system brought forth by 
the dozen. At its basis, as at that of Follenius’ ‘Sketch of a Consti- 
tution for a German Republic, lies a complete disregard of every ex- 
isting right; the delusive notion that it is possible to develop a living 
constitution from an abstract theory ; and lastly, the political dogma 
of the sovereignty of the people.” 

But this constitution differs from others of the same kind in an im- 
portant point, namely: in that Christianity is an element in it. Thus, 
it says, “ Every German is an elector, and may be chosen to any office, 
provided he has been admitted to partake of the holy sacrament.” 
And § 10 reads: 

“Since the Christian faith is free from dogmas, which restrict the 
growth of the human intellect, and as a faith of freedom, truth, and 
love, is in agreement with the whole mind of man; it is therefore 
adopted as the religion. of the empire. Its source—-to which every 
citizen has free access—is the New Testament, and separate sects are to 
be consolidated in one Christian German church. Other faiths, which 
are uncongenial to the aims of humanity, such as the Jewish, which is 
only a form of faith, shall not be allowed in the empire.* All take 
part in public worship who feel the need of it. There is no compul- 
sory belief whatever; and family devotions are not interfered with.” 

By § 11, the clergy are officers of the church, and are to be models 
and teachers of pure Christianity. 

One German Republic was aimed at, and one German Christian 
church; and as the first was looked for from a consolidation of all the 
small German states, so there was to be a consolidation of all the con- 
fessions—or sects, as they called them—into one church. So Sand 
wrote: “ We Germans—one empire and one chureh.”+ His political 
views, indeed, corresponded entirely with those of Follenius. 


* This is like Rousseau, who put together the religions of the Jews, Turks, and Christians, and 
abstracted from them, jointly, a universal religion, adding, that if any one should teach contrary 
to this, he should be banished from the community, as an enemy to its fundamental laws, 
(See this work, vol. ii. pp. 215, 216.) 


t Hohnhorst, vol. i. p. 190, in Sand’s composition entitled “ Death Blow.” 
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For the further description of these “ Blacks,” Jarcke cites poems 
from the “Free Voices of Bold Youth,” by the brothers Folle- 
nius.* 

To make this description complete, however, we must allude to a 
second collection of hymns, published by Adolph Follenius, with the 
title “ Ancient Christian Hymns and Songs of the Church, in German 
and Latin, with an Appendix. By A. L. Follenius.” 

These appeared in 1819, at the same time with the “ Free Voices.” 
Their preface was as follows: ; 

“These hymns and songs mostly date back to that mighty time 
when faith removed mountains; that is, when by free power of will in 
faith, wonders were believed, and therefore could happen, such as the 
weakness of our times scoffs at; when the power of the purely divine 
in the human mind showed itself in operating upon and moving mate- 
rial matter. 

“The author is convinced that these hymns and songs are among 
the noblest fruits which have ever been gathered in the fields of poetry 
by any age or nation ;—believing that the oak is not more beautiful 
than the lily. 

“Tt is sad that, notwithstanding the recommendations of Herder, 
Schlegel, and others, these Christian poems are almost unknown in 
the Protestant German Christian congregations, are not so much 
known as they deserve in the Catholic German ones, and have never 
passed from the Latin hymn-book into German life. We unfortunately 
have, except of a few hymns, not even an endurable German transla- 
tion; while the genial Horace and the great Virgil, with whom, as 
heathens tending to cultivate the mind, young Christians cannot too 
early be made acquainted, are spread all over the learned portion of 
our beloved fatherland, and lie on every table, in innumerable German 
versions, hexameter and others. Our ancient popular songs and Chris- 
tian hymns seem nearly related to our ancient cathedrals and council- 
houses, both in the spirit of their construction and in their fate. In 
spirit,—for these poems, like the cathedrals, while most richly and ar- 
tistically finished, even to the smallest particular, never lose the lofti- 
ness of belonging to their consecration as a whole; and in fate,—because 
the subsequent French, Italian, or Greek architecture and poetry have 
covered in and hidden our Christian cathedrals and Christian poetry, 
to such a degree, that even a sight of them can only be had after dili- 
gent tracing and scouring.” . 

A. Follenius selected the best Latin church hymns, and translated 


* A second edition ofthis appeared in 1820, 
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them, mostly in his own spirit, and with an adaptation to his own 
purposes.* 

In this collection, church hymns and worldly political songs stand 
in a contrast like that of the church and the temporal republic, in the 
prosaic and dry scheme of Follenius’ Constitution for the Empire. There 
is often a mingling of both elements; the political one, however, run- 
ning into a frightful revolutionary extreme. 

The Latin church hymns translated by A. Follenius are purely 
ecclesiastical; and being mostly distinctly Catholic, they are directly 
opposed to the one national church of his Constitution. 

As an example of his politico-religious hymns, I give one of Buri’s 
poems, placed by A. Follenius in the appendix to his “Church 
Hymns.” It bears the singular title of “Scharnhorst’s Last Prayer ;” 
and is as follows: 


“Thou call’st, O God! 
Thy flaming image stands on high uprear’d 
Within proud hearts that thee have never fear’d. 
O sea of grace! 
Thou art our place 
Of strength in need; and thou our mighty tower, 
Whence the alarm shall sound in needful hour. 


Through want and death, 
Through joy and grief, stands ever open wide 
The fane of freedom. As we long have sigh’d 
To see fall down 
Beneath thy frown 
The hold of tyranny, so let it be, 
‘That freedom’s standard we unfurl’d shall see ! 


O Jesus Christ ! 
Thy words are plain :—Freedom alike to all. 
And from God’s love and oneness he doth fall 
Who to this word 
Of grace thus heard, 
And thus confess’d, doth not in heart hold fast— 
For this word doth not live, and die for it at last. 


My heart, how low, 

Before thy God in meekness art thou flung, 

Since freedom’s spark for thee to flame hath sprung ! 
Such strength is won 
By love alone ; 

Such doctrine did the Saviour still dispense, 

And such hath long been proved the best defense. 


O light of God! 
How lords and knaves, in hate and envy, still 
Strive after thee ; while I, my faith, my will, 
Proudly and bold 
By thy cross hold, 
Where thou thy word all-powerful, sealest sure, 
Which shapes thy people o’er, for freedom pure. 


* Among these hymns are, “ Quem pastores laudavere,” “ Stabat mater dolorosa,” “ Dies 
tre,” &e. 
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. My people, hear! 
To thee I call, in joyful dying strife ; 
Thy Saviour comes! Awake anew to life! 
The mockers fly ! 
The tyrants die ! 
Thy standard moves—the victor’s cross before ! 
Onward! for open’d wide is Freedom's door !’’ 


The same hymn is given in the “Free Voices,” but remarkably 
altered. The title here is “Kosciusko’s Prayer;” and Buri inserted, 
after the fifth stanza, another, which, to be sure, would not have been 
more inappropriately placed in the mouth of the dying Scharnhorst 
than the others.* 

As in this poem, pride and humility,t love and hate, Christianity and 
revolution, the most discordant elements appear in conflict with each 
other; so, in like manner, especially in many of Karl Follenius’ poems, 
the demon of revolution, entirely unchecked by Christianity, appears 
in his most frightful shape. An unbridled and unbounded hate of 
kings inspires and preaches rebellion and murder.{ It is not to be 
wondered at, that after Sand’s crime, such poems should no longer be 
endured with patience, and that the demoniac violence which inspired 
them, and stimulated to similar actions, should be feared. 

Jarcke gives many results of the investigations which followed Sand’s 
deed, particularly oral and written expressions by students of Giessen, 
Heidelberg, Freiburg, and Jena. They agree, in general, with Sand’s 
views. On the question, whether the end justifies the means, they 
were not agreed; at Giessen, a majority were in the affirmative§ It 
also appeared that the murder of Kotzebue was approved, and even 
praised, by many. 

This is not the place to go further into the details of these investi- 
gations, to mention the punishments which were inflicted on some of 
the young men, &c. But the following four resolutions are of very 
great importance to the universities, which were passed by the German 
Union (Bundestag), September 20, 1819, and published in Prussia, on 
the 18th October, the sixth anniversary of the battle of Leipzig. They 
are as follows :| 

“S$ 1. There shall be appointed, at each university, an extraordinary 
royal overseer, with proper instructions, and wide authority; to be a 
resident at the university city, and to be either the present curator, 


* There was, also, a characteristic alteration in the third stanza. Instead of the words above 
translated, ““Freedom alike for all,” were inserted, “ Fretheit, Gleichheit Allen”—“ Freedom 
and equality for all.” Evidently the well-known shibboleth of the Revolution. 

+ Compare the first three lines of the first stanza with the same of the last. 

tSee the poem already mentioned as distributed by Sand, “Human crowd, O thou great 
human desert ;” and the so-called “ Hymn of Union of the United Netherlanders,” in the “ Free 
Voices.” Jarcke cites others. § Jarcke, 138. || See Koch, i, 15. 
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or soine other person recognized as fit for the place by the govern. 
ment. ‘The office of this overseer shall be, to provide for the fullest 
compliance with existing laws and disciplinary regulations; carefully 
to observe the spirit in which the academical teachers deliver their 
public and private instructions, and to exercise over them a healthful 
control, without immediately interfering in their scientific duties, or 
methods of instruction, and with reference to the future destinies of 
the students ; and, in general, to devote his uninterrupted attention to 
every thing which can promote good order and external propriety 
among the students. The relations of this extraordinary overseer to 
the academical senate, and all matters connected with the details of his 
field of labor, and his occupations, are to be set forth, as fully as pos- 
sible, in the instructions which he is to receive from his government, 
having reference to the circumstances which have occasioned the ap- 
poimtment of such overseer. 

“§ 2. The governments of the German Union pledge themselves to 
each other, that if any teacher in a university, or other public teacher, 
shall be guilty of proved dereliction of duty, or transgression of the 
limits of his duty, by misusing his proper influence on the young, or 
promulgating instructions of an injurious nature, as at enmity with 
public order and quiet, or subversive of the principles of existing goy- 
ernments; and shall thus give unmistakable evidence of unfitness for 
the important office confided to him, they will exclude him from the 
universities and other public institutions for education; no impedi- 
ments being by this intended to be opposed to the progress of such in- 
stitutions, as long as this resolution shall remain in force, and until 
definite regulations shall have been made on the subject. But no 
such measure shall be resolved upon, except after a proposition by the 
government overseer of the university, thoroughly explained by him, 
or upon areport sent in previously by him. An instructor dismissed 
in this manner cannot receive an appointment in any public educa- 
tional institution whatever, of any of the States of the Union. 

“$3. The laws which have long existed against secret or unauthor- 
ized associations in the universities shall be enforced in their whole 
extent and significance, especially against that society established 
within a few years, under the name of the General Burschenschaft, and 
the more strictly against this society, inasmuch as it is based upon an 
altogether inadmissible permanent -connection and correspondence be- 
tween different universities. It shall be the duty of the government 
overseers to exercise especial watchfulness on this point. The govern- 
ments agree with each other, that individuals who, after the publication 
of this resolution, shall be proved to have remained in, or entered a 
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secret or unauthorized association, shall be appointed to no public 
office. 

“$4. No student who shall have been dismissed from a university 
by decree of a government overseer, or of a university senate, upon his 
motion, or who shall leave the university to avoid the result of such a 
decree, shall be admitted into any other; and, in general, no student 
shall be received from one university into another, without a satisfac- 
tory testimonial of his good standing at the former. 

“Done and given at Berlin, October 18, 1819.” 

The third of these sections required, unconditionally, the dissolution 
of the General Burschenschaft. 

Thus far, we have discussed only the investigations in the matter of 
Sand, and respecting the association of the “ Blacks,” or “ Uncondition- 
als,” of which Sand was a member, and whose views he not only believed 
in, but had proposed to carry out into practice, and enlighten all by 
his example. 

But it was not thought sufficient to punish him only who was found 
guilty. Evil-disposed men stirred up an incessant excitement about 
the vile murder of Sand, and disturbed peaceful people. By means of 
the phantom of an extensive revolutionary conspiracy, they were en- 
abled to cause upright princes to execute the most unjust measures, 
and to disgrace the most honorable men. How unrighteous, for in- 
stance, were the measures pursued against Arndt, the truest of patriots, 
who has done such infinite service to Germany !* 

The inquiry was now made, whether the Burschenschaft, though 
neither an accomplice in, nor cognizant of Sand’s deed, was, neverthe- 
less, based upon the same religious, moral, and political dreams and 
principles from which that action had followed. By no means. 

The result of the criminal investigations showed that no member of 
the Burschenschaft knew of Sand’s crime, nor was, in any way what- 
ever, accessory to it. 

To what we have already given, may be added the following re- 
mark of the investigating judge, who says: “ While the academical 
senate at Jena asseverated that the Burschenschaft there had not the 
least connection with Sand’s act, the Mannheim investigations left no 
reason for doubting this, and there was no reason for claiming that 
Sand’s relations to the Jena German Burschenschaft had even the most 
indirect influence upon his crime.” 

But what were the relations of the Burschenschaft and the society 
of the “ Unconditionals ?” 


* 


*Sce Arndt's * Forced Account of my Life.” 1847. + Hohnhorst, ii, 49. 
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By § 8 of the Jena statutes, “The Burschenschaft can exist only in a 
free and public social life suitable to students ;” while that society was 
obliged to conceal its views and purposes, and thus assumed a charac- 
ter entirely opposed to that of the Burschenschaft. “The Burschen- 
schaft rejected the character of a secret association,” wrote one who 
knew it thoroughly.* We have seen that Karl Follenius, the leader 
of the “ Unconditionals,” had only three followers in Jena, and that 
among the numerous other members of the Burschenschaft he met 
with no success. “The Jena Burschenschaft,” says another author,t 
“received not the least influence from all the efforts which the friends 
of Karl Follenius made in various ways.” 

Jarcke’s statements, and the letters and statements of the “ Uncon- 
ditionals” which he gives, agree exactly on this point. 

A., a student from Heidelberg, declared{ that “The Burschenschaft 
had merely established a general union for the cause of Germany ; 
but nothing’ more than this could be expected from an association 
which was at least twenty times larger than the society (of Uncon- 
ditionals), for nothing judicious could come from it. For this reason, 
those of the Burschenschaft who trusted in each other to pursue, with 
earnestness and perseverance, the often contemplated plan (of a repub- 
lican form of government), united themselves into a smaller associa- 
tion: that is, into the society.” | 

L., a member of this smaller society at Jena, wrote, July 24, 1818, 
to A , “The students in general disgust me; it is a miserable, 
pitiful brood; God preserve the world and the fatherland from any 
salvation which is to come through them! I do nothing for the 
Burschenschaft with pleasure and pride, but only out of duty. I have 
long given up the idea that our salvation is to come from the universi- 
ties. There are at least nineteen rascals to one good fellow. That 
sounds hard, but it is true. God preserve us from such salvation as 
can come through such fellows !” 

G., also a member of the same smaller society at Jena, wrote at or 
about the some time to A , “It is out of the question to accom- 
plish what we aim at merely through the Burschenschaft. I see, 
daily, that through their means alone we shall never arrive at the 
point at which we aim.” 

That this society would gladly have perverted the whole Burschen- 
schaft to a concurrence in its own principles and foolish plans is clear; 
but how little was accomplished in this direction at Jena we have 
seen, ‘This appears from the above letter of L., who was a member of 


*“ German Youth,” &c., p. 82. tIb., p. 88. t Jarcke, p. 196. 
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the society at Jena, and who was profoundly in enmity with the 
Burschenschaft, which opposed the tendencies of the “ Unconditionals.” 
G, speaks to the same effect, but more mildly. 

’ The Burschenschaft, therefore, came unscathed from all the inves- 
tigations of 1819. But in the apprehension that they might after- 
ward fall into error, it was not thought sufficient to punish the guilty, 
but the whole society was abolished. We shall see that this disso- 
lution was the direct cause of the subsequent real faults of the Bursch- 
enschaft. 

Upon the publication of the decree of dissolution to the Jena 
Burschenschaft, they wrote to their protector at that time, the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, as follows: 

“Most Serene Granp Dox! 

“ Most Gracious Lord and Prince !—The confidence which we have 
learned to feel in your Royal Highness causes us to believe that we 
need apprehend no difficulty in expressing, once more, our feelings 
toward your Royal Highness, now that we are separated and torn 
away from the beautiful hopes which had grown up in our young 
hearts, in the unity and harmony of an allowed and virtuous social 
life. | 

“Tt was the will of your Royal Highness that the Burschenschaft 
should be dissolved. That will has been carried into effect. We 
hereby declare, solemnly and publicly, that we have paid strict obedi- 
ence to the command, and have ourselves dissolved our association, as 
was ordered; we have torn down what we had built up after our best 
knowledge, upon mature experiment, with upright and blameless good 
faith, and with the genuine belief that we were doing a good thing. 
The consequences have answered our expectation, and there grew 
up a virtuous and free mode of life. Trustful publicity took the place 
of creeping secrecy; and we could, without shame, and with a good 
conscience, display to the eyes of the world what we had meditated in 
our inmost hearts, and had carried out into actual existence. The 
spirit of love and of uprightness led us, and the voices of the better 
part of the public have sanctioned our efforts down toa very late period. 

“The spirit which has united us has sunk deep into the bosoms of 
each one of us. Each of us understands what should be the relations 
of one German youth to another. The right of standing by one 
another, in its ancient form, was discontinued. Good morals were the 
first and last motives of our united action. Our life was intended to 
be a preparatory school for future citizens. This fact has not escaped 
your Royal Highness; and the two searches of our papers have not, 
according to our best knowledge, led to.any different conclusion. 
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“This school is now closed. Each of its members will depart with 
what he has learned. This he will retain, and in him it will live. 
What they all have recognized as true, will continue true to each. 
The spirit of the Burschenschaft, the spirit of virtuous freedom and 
equality in our student life, the spirit of justice, and of love to our 
common country, the highest of which man can be conscious—this 
spirit will dwell in each of us, and will lead him forward for good, 
according to his capabilities. 

“These things, however, grieve us deeply: first, our influence upon 
those who shall come after us; and second, that our efforts have been 
misunderstood, and misunderstood publicly. In truth, we could not 
have been wounded more deeply. Only the good conscience within 
our bosoms can teach us that no one can destroy our own honor, and 
can show us the means of consolation for this injustice. 

“ As it regards this decree, we leave it to time to justify us, and will- 
ingly admit the belief that at least there has been a time when our 
efforts were not misunderstood, even by our noble prince and lord. 
Nothing shall change our love to him; and perhaps some better day 
shall, in future, permit us gratefully to prove it to him. 

“With warm wishes for our fatherland, and for the prosperity of 
your Royal Highness, we subscribe ourselves, in unchangeable love, 
your Royal Highness’ most faithful servants, 

“Tue Mempers or THE Late BurscHeNscHarr.” 


A hundred and sixty signed the document. 
Binzer, one of them, composed the following song, afterward ex- 
tensively sung: 


‘A house we had builded, 
So stately and fair ; 
There trusting to be shielded, 
In God, from storm and care. 


‘¢ We-lived there so gayly, 
So friendly, so free ; 
It grieved the wicked daily, 
Our true accord to see. 


‘*'That fair house may perish, 
When greatest our need— 
Its spirit still we cherish— 
But God’s our strength indeed.”’ 

Both letter and song testify to a good conscience. 

After the dissolution of the Burschenschaft, the strictest measures 
were taken to prevent its re-establishment. These remind us of those 
employed in the seventeenth century to uproot the abominable system 
of Pennalism. Yet no two things could be more completely opposed 
than were Pennalism and the Burschenschaft. The latter had ar 
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especial contest with the associations corresponding to the earlier 
“ Nations,” in which Pennalism had its home. 

We have given Kliipfel’s description of the Landsmannschaften, and 
have seen how, at the time of the War of Freedom, there had been a 
profound moral change and reformation in a large part of the academical 
youth. The same students who then followed the standards as volun- 
teers, and fought in those ever-memorable battles, now fought a second 
time, as volunteers against the profound demoralization of the univer- 
sities. We call them volunteers, for they did not act at the command 
of the authorities, nor did their movements proceed from a new code 
of laws; but from the young ‘men’s hearts, which God had drawn to- 
ward himself, and renewed. The advantages which followed were 
such as neither commands nor prohibitions had availed to secure. I 
will mention but a few. 

“ Almost all the Burschenschafts very early banished the hazard- 
table from their precincts.” * 

“ Above all, the duel was disapproved for various reasons, and often 
altogether rejected; and this without any injury to those who adhered 
to this opinion. By means of the courts of honor, the disuse of the 
duel was carried to a point beyond all expectation. In the summer of 
1815, there were once, at Jena, thirty-five duels in one day, and a 
hundred and forty-seven in one week, among about three hundred and 
fifty students. In the summer of 1819, the court of honor decided for 
the fighting out of eleven duels among seven hundred and fifty stu- 
dents; and about forty were brought before it. No duel was allowed 
until after reference to the court of honor. No witness, second, or sur- 
geon, was to attend a duel without such reference ; and it may be con- 
fidently asserted that no duel took place without the previous reference 
to the court of honor, as long as that court could inflict the penalty of 
exclusion from the association. The proportion of duels to those of 
previous periods was similar in other Burschenschafts.”+ 

Within my own knowledge, a society had been formed in Berlin, 
which wholly excluded the duel, and was upheld in so doing by the 
Burschenschaft. 

“ Among the virtues of their ancestors, that of chastity was set very 
high. It was no longer considered witty to make sport of innocence 
or ignorance of play ; and it was thought a shame to resort to licensed 
houses of ill-fame.”f 

“ Conscious of such an endeavor after an inward moral reform, the 


*“ German Youth,” &c., p. 34. I was assured that this was the fact as to the members of the 
Burschenschaft at Halle. +Ib., pp. 29, 30. 
$Ib., p. 85. The same was true at Halle, by the testimony of students there. 
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Burschenschaft could neither seek secrecy, nor be indifferent to a 
recognition of the authorities. Thus, they acquired an open, straight- 
forward, and downright character. They endeavored, everywhere, to 
secure the approbation of the authorities, both by their conduct as a 
society, and by attempts to secure direct recognition. They had no 
idea that they could be considered dangerous to the state; and when 
this character was given to them, there crept in, with the secrecy 
which then obtained in their organization, an unreasonable fancy re- 
specting it, which led them, like boys, not to fear a contest with the 
authorities, and even with the law itself. They could scarcely have 
foreseen, that with this secrecy, and this delusive opinion, the first con- 
dition of their good character—moral uprightness—would be de- 
stroyed.”* 

While the earlier innocent years of the Burschenschaft are truly 
delineated, the origin and the development of their downfall is also 
correctly pointed out. ‘This will appear from the following account. 


F.—Hauie. (1819-1823.) 


I was transferred from Breslau to Halle in the year 1819. I had 
passed through many severe struggles; and still severer ones lay be- 
fore me.+ 

As to my own office as an instructor, I was, for the second time, 
put in charge of an academical collection of minerals, which was not 
nearly adequate to the purposes of thorough instruction; and I sought 
in vain for assistance, in this respect, during four years. I was obliged 
to content myself with the use of a tolerable private collection, which 
its proprietor very kindly allowed me to use for my lectures. I occu- 
pied myself, also, with practical instructions in geognosy, making 
geognostic excursions during two afternoons of the week, in which the 
Prussian mining students, more especially, joined. I lectured here on 
pedagogy, for the first time, in 1822. 

I occupied, with my family, the house and garden formerly Reich- 
ardt’s, at Giebichenstein, half a mile from Halle, and where I had 
enjoyed such happy days when a student there. A young theological 
student, whom I had known at Breslau, was the first who came to live 
with me, but others soon followed him. 

The Burschenschaft was dissolved at Halle, as well as at the other 
universities. A singular condition of affairs was the result. The same 
students who had lived together as the Burschenschaft, remained at 
Halle. They were no longer to associate together. Let their conduct 


*“ German Youth,” &e., p. 36. tSee “ History of Pedagogy,” part 8, § 2, pp. 286-289, 
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be as honorable and open as possible, this did not avail to prevent 
them from becoming suspected by the authorities, and from being 
most incessantly watched over by them, They had, up to the publi- 
cation of the decrée of September—up to October 18, 1819—been not 
only associated together as members of the Burschenschaft, but had 
been, personally, the most intimate friends; and it was, therefore, a 
strange requirement that they should, from that day, become indiffer- 
ent to each other, and that all social mtercourse among them should 
be interdicted. 

The Prussian government, agreeably to the decree of September, 
appointed a government overseer to each of its universities. The office 
of these was, not only to watch over the students, but, as section 1 of 
the decree requires, over the instructors also. All dignity and influ- 
ence was thus taken from the academical senate; -.and instead of a 
paternal academical discipline, was introduced a completely police-like 
practice, which was harsher for the reason that only evil was presumed 
from those previously members of the Burschenschaft. And, on the 
other hand, even the most immoral students were countenanced and 
protected, because they were considered adversaries to the Burschen- 
schaft; persons to whom the ideals of that body were only a jest. 

A similar distinction was made among the professors, accordingly. 
as they were considered partisans or opponents of the reaction which 
was introduced. 

At Berlin, Privy High Government Councilor Schultz was appointed 
over the university; a harsh, self-conceited, and intensely reactionary 
man. “Irritated at the senate and the professors, of whom he regarded 
Schleiermacher and Savigny as the chief friends of the Burschenschaft, 
he required the senate, in January, 1820, to justify themselves in rela- 
tion to their connection with the Burschenschaft.”* On the 21st March, 
1820, Schleiermacher wrote to Arndt, “ While Schultz persecuted the 
Burschenschaft, he extravagantly favored the Landsmannschaften, who 
are eminently the destruction of the university.’ On the 18th of 
August, 1822, Schultz declared that “He was now convinced that he 
could no longer reckon upon truth and good faith in his dealings with 
the ministry ; and that it is to those officials themselves that the faults 
of the members of the secret societies are to be imputed.”+ 

But this dignitary had already seen how fruitless were all his strin- 
gent regulations. In a letter of October 29, 1821, he wrote, “It is 
astonishing to what an extent’ those disorders in the university, for 
whose removal I have now labored for two years with the greatest 


** Correspondence between Goethe and State Councilor Schultz,” p. 76. t Ib. p. 76. 
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zeal, increase from day to day; and the circumstances attending my 
labors are such, that I see, with sorrow, the moment approaching when 
I must resign my post with reproach and shame, even if vexation and 
useless labor do not sooner entirely destroy my health and put me out 
of the world.”* 

, The example of Schultz shows how much difficulty and harm may 
be caused by misuse of his functions, on the part of a harsh, reckless, 
short-sighted, and proud overseer. Vice-president of Mines Von Witz- 
leben, appointed over the university of Halle, was diametrically the 
opposite of Schultz. He was mild, always benevolent, and a supporter 
of every thing good.+ But the nature of the office which had been 
conferred upon him was any thing rather than mild. He was obliged 
to obey the orders of others. What he saw at Halle, and the results 
of his investigations there, was not permitted to determine his views 
or his actions. It was said that the proceedings at the separate uni- 
versities could only be correctly judged of at the central point of the 
investigations; only at Mainz, the seat of the investigating commis- 
sion appointed by the Union, which could overlook the whole con- 
spiracy. 

We have seen that the Burschenschaft was made to suffer for the 
transgressions which Sand had committed, both in word and deed, but 
the association of the Unconditionals in revolutionary prose and 
poetry. 

No pains whatever were taken to distinguish between the innocent 
and the guilty, but the whole Burschenschaft was declared guilty, and 
its dissolution was as sternly followed up as if it had been judicially 
convicted of the accusations against it. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at, that a man otherwise so upright and mild as Witzleben, 
came to see wicked secrets and intrigues everywhere, and at last, even 
to think the very honestest of the students the most cunning, and 
utterly unworthy of any confidence. 

I myself enjoyed the fullest confidence of those students at Halle who 
had belonged to the Burschenschaft. They complained to me that, 
notwithstanding their punctual obedience to the laws, they were treated 


* Schultz was upon the very point of breaking up the Altenstein ministry, and of being placed 
at the head of the departments of Church and Instruction; the necessary cabinet order having 
been made out, but never having been published. He was, at last, removed from his overseer- 
ship by a cabinet order, dated July 6, 1S24. 


+ He had shown himself such during many years’ most benevolent and active service as ad- 
ministrator of the school at Rosleben. The able Rector Wilhelm remained at the head of this 
school for fifty years, notwithstanding many honorable invitations elsewhere, He said that “he 
could not find a Witzleben for his official superior anywhere else.” (“ Golden Jubilee of Rec- 
tor Wilhelm.” Weimar, 1836; pp. 16, 17.) 
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as if guilty. To remove all misunderstanding and distrust, they twice 
handed in to the authorities fair and truly written reports of their 
doings. They did this voluntarily; and had no difficulty in being 
public in doing so, because they were conscious of no fault. 

Among those who often visited me was an excellent young phy- 
sician, X., whose strong character rendered him highly esteemed by 
his acquaintances, He induced them, on the 12th of January, 1821, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the foundation of their Burschenschaft. 
This celebration was wholly unpremeditated. But the authorities saw 
in it, not a memorial of a suppressed association, but that very associa- 
tion continuing to exist. During the investigation which followed, I 
drew up the following testimonial for X.: 


“ Testimonial for X., student of medicine, on occasion of his receiving 
the admonition to depart (consilium abeundi), from the academical 
senate, on account of the festival of January 12, 1821 (the festival of 
the foundation of the Burschenschaft in this place). 


“T have been acquainted with the student X. for more than a year. 
He has visited me once almost every week since, and even oftener; 
and has spoken with me frequently, and fully, respecting his own cir- 
cumstances as a student, and those of the whole body of students; not 
as to a superior, but as to an old friend. He had no reason to deceive 
me in any thing, and I am firmly convinced that he would have been 
precisely as truthful if questioned before the most rigorous judge. 

“T have, in particular, spoken often with him respecting the Bursch- 
enschaft, of which he was a member during its existence. I know 
distinctly, from him, that he adheres strictly to the word of honor 
which he gave, not to re-establish the Burschenschaft, nor to aid in so 
doing. He, and many of like views, it is true, lament that unhappy 
political occurrences should have caused the suppression of that body. 
But these do not indulge the dream that they are fitted to exert any 
influence upon civil society. How little X., in particular, concerned 
himself with politics, is indicated by a remark which he made in my 
presence, that he was too busy with his medical studies to have time 
to read the newspapers. 

“ But if these young men, while fully admitting the bad tendencies of 
a portion of the Burschenschaft, desired to hold fast to the true bene- 
fits which had resulted from it in the universities, can they be blamed 
for this? _ But when ardent love of truth, chastity, temperance, patriot- 
ism, and so many holy Christian virtues have sprung up, of late, in the 
universities ; when young men associate together in order to confirm 
themselves in these virtues, and when they do every thing to reform 
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those who are in evil ways, in that case those universities in which such 
a spirit prevails, should think themselves fortunate. And this doubly, 
when they compare this spirit with that formerly prevailing, of disso- 
luteness, and of emulation in many vices. Nor is this latter spirit, 
unfortunately, yet extinguished; those of better intentions are daily 
annoyed by their attacks. 

“T know how much X. has done to uphold this- good feeling, and 
how strenuously he resisted those evils. The best swordsman in Halle, 
he has not fought one duel, but has adjusted innumerable misunder- 
standings. As an example of strict morality, he was-superior to the 
rest. In originating the celebration of the 12th of January, as a me- 
morial of so much that was praiseworthy in the designs of the Bursch- 
enschaft, his purposes were pure; and it is only to be lamented that a 
false construction was put upon youthful, though even blamable 
carelessness. 

“ My official oath, as professor, bound me ‘to use all my exertions 
to increase the glory of God, and the safety of the church, and of the 
republic; to lead the students away from vice, and to influence them 
to integrity of hfe and purity of manners.” This oath, and my own 
impulses oblige me, on this occasion, to speak distinctly. While it is, 
on one hand, the conscientious and official duty of a teacher to warn 
and protect young men from the vicious errors which were made the 
cause for suppressing the Burschenschaft, it is equally his sacred duty 
to protect the new and pure influence—the spirit of. Christian virtue— 
which grew up with the Burschenschaft. I know of no greater fault 
with which an instructor of youth could charge himself, than that of 
opposing such an influence. 

“T call my oath to witness, that I have written the forepsiead accord- 
ing to my best inward conviction.” 

In the academical senate, I added to this testimonial the following 
remarks: “TI shall add, after this paper, only a few words. Since writ- 
ing it, I have had additional reason for believing myself right in the 
views therein expressed respecting the condition of the students. The 
jurisprudence of the university seems to me to differ from that of the 
usual courts, especially in this: that in its decisions it may not only 
consider each case by itself, and compare it with the body of the laws, 
but more especially in that it may decide according to a personal 
knowledge of the accused, and rather on moral than on judicial 
grounds. ‘Thus, for the same act, a good-for-nothing fellow may be 
treated severely, and one otherwise of good reputation, moderately. The 
present case is one where the accused, according to the law, by the 
opinion of the overseer of the university, should be acquitted, Since 
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they are, moreover, known to be, especially the medical student X., 
unblamable, virtuous, and industrious men, there is double reason, 
considering the case as one of discipline, to acquit them.” 

About this time my intercourse with the students seemed worthy of 
attention in high quarters. I received a letter from the Chancellor of 
State, Prince Hardenberg, in which he spoke, though mildly, yet with 
displeasure, of my relations to three certain young men. I answered: 

“The more I recognize the kindness expressed toward me in your 
grace’s letter, the more I feel it my duty to justify against misunder- 
standing, to your grace as my immediate superior, my civic and 
official life. Iwas a member of a Turning association, when it was 
not only permitted, but favored and recommended by the Prussian 
government in many ways. It was my belief that in this I not only was 
not violating my official duty, but was doing it better than was required. 

“When, some two years ago, I expressed my profound conviction 
of the great value of the Turning system for youth, in a printed publi- 
cation, I declared myself, at the same time, distinctly opposed to any 
political tendencies in it. This I did of my own free will, under no in- 
fluence from without; and I spoke accordingly to young persons, 
against any premature grasping after the station of a citizen. 

“Various of the Turners in Breslau were also my scholars in miner- 
alogy; among them M. and W. 

“When these two were subjected to an investigation, I thought it 
my duty to warn and admonish them, to the best of my ability, where - 
they were in fault; but not to give them up; to protect, more care- 
fully than ever, the good element which I recognized in them. I con- 
sidered myself their teacher, in whom they placed confidence, not 
their judge; as bound to improve and instruct them, not to condemn 
them; and I was the less ready to condemn them, because I had, my- 
self, experienced how difficult it is, in a season of excitement, always 
to act prudently and moderately. 

“ A year ago I became acquainted with L., in Berlin. I found out 
afterward, to my sorrow, that he had certain faults. At the last Whit- 
suntide vacation he made a short trip from Jena, and came to Halle. 
I conversed with him, and satisfied myself that nothing was more im- 
portant for him than at once to get into some honorable occupation, 
and never to leave it. He showed a particular inclination and aptness 
for land-surveying and engineering. As there are excellent opportu- 
nities at Dresden to study these, I made application to a friend there, 
to learn from Herr Fischer, professor at the Military Academy, what 
steps a young man should take in order to be admitted to instruction 
in land-surveying, what expenses would be, &ec. 
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“Your grace will see, from this correct account, how far I have been 
connected with L. It has never occurred to me to desire to bring him 
under my influence, as a teacher, in any way. This would have been 
a most improper design, for L. was by no means a suitable person for 
it, and I am convinced that your grace will certainly never blame me 
for having endeavored to set L. in a way to cultivate his talents to his 
own pleasure and quiet, and to the benefit of his fatherland. 

“Tt is a cause for mourning before God, that a large part of our youth 
are, at present, in an unprecedented misunderstanding with the gen- 
eration preceding them. I consider it, accordingly, the sacred duty of 
the teacher, whom his official duties bring into close contact with 
them, to treat them in every respect paternally, and to use all means 
of restoring a good understanding, and of preparing the way for a 
pleasanter future. This they can especially do by having regard to 
the peculiar talent of each young man, and by assisting, with counsel 
and action, in cultivating it, and thus helping to educate men who 
will be both skilled and satisfied in their destined sphere of life. 

“T have endeavored, according to my powers, to contribute my mite 
toward this object. 

“Thus your grace will not misunderstand my intercourse and cor- 
respondence with young men accused; since it is the endeavor to 
fulfill my duty as an instructor of youth, that has been the occasion 
of them. 

“JT am, of myself, most decidedly opposed to political revolutions, 
and an adherent to what promises real and enduring peace, and all the 
benefits of prosperous times. I feel myself happy in my sphere of life; 
why should I not abhor all violence and destruction, and desire calm 
and peaceful progress ? 

“T would gladly acquaint your grace with the experiences which 
have been occasioned me by means of the full confidence which has 
been reposed in me by those young men who have been accused. I 
would gladly, as their advocate, produce the conviction that, notwith- 
standing the undeniable improprieties and unjustifiable views which 
they have, youth-like, thoughtlessly written, still they are so disposed 
that they would gladly offer up their lives for king and fatherland, 
should a second year 1813 require that highest evidence of their 
truth. 

“T most humbly request your grace to receive this letter with favor, 
and remain, &c., Von Raver.” 


The unhappy impression now gained ground among the students, 
that, notwithstanding all their propriety of conduct, no confidence 
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whatever was placed in them. It was easy to foresee the unhappy conse- 
quences which must, of necessity, sooner or later, arise from this opin- 
ion. Want of confidence, on the part of the government overseer and 
the senate, produced the like on the part of the students. There 
would be an end of all good influence by the former on the latter, if 
the breach between them should widen. Every thing was to be 
feared, should the students be driven from their previous openness 
and truthfulness to secresy and lies. I was in great trouble on this 
account. Under these circumstances, there came into my hands the 
Tiibingen “Statutes for forming a Students’ Committee,”* which were 
sanctioned by a royal ordinance of January 2, 1821, and whose con- 
tents are given by Kliipfel. I conceived the hope, that by means of 
a similar committee, the open and proper conduct of the students 
at Halle might be maintained, and unhappy secret doings avoided. 

To this end I drew up the following paper, to be read at the session 
of the senate, on January 5, 1822 :+ 


“Tt is to be considered what are the best means of healing the evil 
of associations among the students, which are more strictly prohibited 
than ever by government. 

“Tt cannot naturally be required that each student shall live en- 
tirely isolated in his room, like a monk in his cell. He will associate 
with congenial friends; and one will have many, and another few. 
Indeed it would be a sad mark of entire lack of friendly feelings, if 
none should inquire about another, and therefore it cannot be the de- 
sion of the government to put an end to social friendship. This was 
intended only of all formal (or prohibited) associations, which are very 
different from informal social intercourse. From such prohibited asso- 
ciations, many of the students here are entirely disjoined, though they 
have, against their wills and contrary to truth, often been included in 
the appellation of Burschenschaft. They have no constitution, no 
officers; nothing is said among them of commanding or obeying. 
They have so little of secresy, that they have, entirely of their own free 
will, twice drawn up a complete account of their modes of life and 
doings, and handed it in to the curator. That mode of life—as, in- 
deed, was to have been expected from his character—received his 
friendly approbation, as regards its morals. It was the just confidence 
in their good intentions, which they saw to be felt by a high official, 
which occasioned this course. But if this confidence of theirs has not 


* P, 318, &. See Appendix VIII. A ministerial decree, of Nov. 30, 1820, had already 
stated that the king was not opposed to such a committee. 


{ Some less important portions are omitted, but what is left is given verbatim. 
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caused a corresponding one, and if there yet prevails an apprehension 
that present circumstances may secretly bring about an entirely differ- 
ent formal association, I know of only one means of relieving this 
apprehension—which I have already referred to. 

“We all know that the most watchful police cannot entirely discover 
the schemes and views of the students, if they resort to falsehood and 
deceit. Something may occasionally come to light, and one or another 
individual may be punished; but to what end? Punishment may be 
inflicted to-day, but the hydra head grows again to-morrow. 

“May God preserve those students, who presented the writing I have 
cited, from giving up their confidence and love of truth, and from ad- 
dicting themselves to secresy and falsehood! And, above all, may 
God prevent the honorable senate from becoming the cause of such a 
revolution! What excuse could be made for such a result ? 

“But to prevent this result, I can, as I have said, see only one 
means. Instead of ourselves destroying the confidence in us of the 
young men, by police regulations—by the establishment of a com- 
pletely police-like relation between ourselves and them—instead of de- 
pending upon shrewdness as police-officers, which cannot accomplish 
our objects, we ought, according to my opinion and experience, to repay 
their confidence with a full return of it. A full return, I say, for half 
confidence is no confidence. We should soon see with what sin- 
cerity of heart, how freely and openly, the students would respond 
to such treatment. Above all, it would then be in our power to 
counteract all erroneous tendencies in them, because we should know 
them thoroughly; and all the phantoms which terrify us in the 
dark, would disappear in the bright daylight of such a condition of 
things. 

“Such a clear and open relation between ourselves and the students 
can, in my judgment, not be more beneficently and honorably brought 
about than has been done by his majesty, the King of Wiirtemberg, 
by an ordinance to the university of Tiibingen, of the 2d January of 
last year. This enacted that the students should choose, from among 
themselves, fifteen persons, whose duty it should be to communicate 
the wishes of the senate to the rest of the students, and to assist in 
accomplishing the same. This committee is also empowered to bring 
before the senate the wishes of the body of students. Each member 
of this committee is bound, by section 27 of the ordinance, to warn 
his fellow-students against every secret association, or one shunning 
publicity, and so far as in him lies, to exert his influence to deter them 
from joining any such. I refrain from giving here any details of this 
excellent ordinance, inasmuch as I venture to submit a copy of it to 
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be examined by my colleagues; and only observe that I have good in- 
formation that the university of Tubingen already experiences good 
results from this ordinance. Von Ravumer. 


‘* GIEBICHENSTEIN, Jan. 6, 1822.’’ 


Unless I am mistaken, there is but one man now living who was 
present at the sitting where this proposition was read, namely, my 
friend Prof. Schweigger. He will remember in how incredibly tumul- 
tuous a manner my reading was interrupted. He repeatedly begged 
that I might at least be allowed to read to the end. I can not, after 
thirty years, trace this opposition to individuals. But I remember 
vividly how some protested most strenuously against this Students’ 
Committee, as if it would be a profound injury to their official dignity, 
and to their relations with the students; and how others exclaimed 
that they were not in the habit of learning from the Wiirtembergers 
how the students were to be managed, and so on. As this opposition 
was so violent that I was actually unable to read to the end, I sent the 
paper next day to Royal Commissioner von Witzleben, writing to him 
at the same time as follows : 


“T take the liberty to send your excellency my proposition of yes- 
terday in the senate. Its design was to acquaint that body with the 
Wiirtemberg ordinance, with which your excellency is familiar. 
wrote it down, because, in case of certain occurrences, I will adhere to 
it, word for word, and neither more nor less. My official duty forbids 
me to conceal my honest convictions. Accordingly, I was yesterday 
desirous of expressing my conviction that nothing of the nature of 
police regulations would succeed in the case then in hand, but that 
paternal and confiding measures, like that of Wirtemberg, would be 
of incalculable service. Many of my colleagues agree with my views 
respecting police measures. 

“T am sufficiently acquainted with your excellency’s views to know 
that your own feelings prefer a paternal, rather than a police-like mode 
of administration ; I hope that you may not be prevented from acting 
in accordance with those feelings. Von Ravumer.” 


I now saw the evil daily coming nearer, and was convinced that no 
help was to be looked for from the senate. Every day the ill feeling 
of the students increased, and was especially stimulated by some young 
men of talent, who, about that time, came from Jena to Halle. These 
individuals used every influence to induce the dissatisfied to join a se- 


cret Burschenschaft which they had founded at Jena. One, named C, 
10 
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was particularly active, advocating the establishment of such a Bursch- 
enschaft with the utmost eloquence and sophistry. He unfortunately 
found the ground so well prepared during two years, that the seed 
sown by him and his fellows quickly sprang up and grew. C. after 
ward confessed before a court, that “his exertions, during his stay at 
Halle, were intended to establish there, also, the secret Burschenschaft, 
and to propagate among its members the political views of the organi- 
zation at Jena.” * He avowed that he, with three others, had “ earn- 
estly endeavored to re-establish, among the partisans of the Burschen- 
schaft in Halle, that organization, dissolved by the authorities.” He 
declared, in so many words, that “the step from this Burschenschaft 
to our smaller political association was not difficult, as the members of 
the former, by having broken their word of honor, given to the au- 
thorities, were thus placed in opposition to them, and also to the 
existing government.” 

I became acquainted with C. Without (as will easily be conceived) 
introducing me to his demagogical plans and endeavors, he made no 
secret of his theory. This was, in truth, exceedingly radical, although 
he was under the delusion that it was based upon the most correct 
moral principles. The Burschenschaft, for instance, he said, aimed at 
the purest morality in life; the governments which had broken it up 
had, therefore, put themselves in direct opposition to the purest 
morality; and, therefore, there remained no other course for young 
men than to obey God rather than man, and to take an active part for 
morality. 

He also cited political reasons; and especially the fact, that the well- 
known thirteenth article agreed on by the Congress of Vienna had not 
been carried into operation by Prussia and other governments. 

C., whom I loved much, and who has long ago escaped from the errors 
of his youth, and who is a very useful man, will remember well how I 
discussed all these matters with him. An enemy to sophistry and 
dialectic fencing, I adhered to the Christian code of morals, which had 
always, from my youth, been to me holy and perfect; rejected all 
Jesuitism, and enforced strongly this principle: that the holy God 
would never require us to assist in supporting and extending his king- 
dom by unholy and wicked means. The unhappy consequences of 
Sand’s action were also placed in a strong light before his eyes. 

A strife now arose between those who, led away by this newly dis- 
covered code of morals, which appeared to them of supreme authority, 


* “Information against the Members of the so-called Youth's Union” (Jugendbund) 
Halle, 1826, P. 49. 
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advocated joining the secret Burschenschaft and the “ Young Men’s 
Union,” and those who, restrained by the word of honor which they 
had given, opposed such adhesion. The latter were overcome. The 
Young Men’s Union” was the chief temptation to them, and with its 
foundation a new period may be commenced ; the previous one having 
been distinguished by the association of the “ Unconditionals.” But 
Karl Follenius had now also a hand in the game. 

The detailed history of the “Young Men’s Union” is given in the 
“ Information,” already quoted, by the Royal High Court of Breslau.* 
I shall refer the reader to this; and shall here only give the following 
sketch : 

A student of Jena became acquainted, in 1821, in Switzerland, with 
Karl Follenius and two other men, who confided to him the statement 
that “there was to be formed an association, among men already living 
in civic stations, for the purpose of overthrowing the existing govern- 
ments; and that it was desirable that a similar association should be 
formed among young men.” ‘They proceeded to request the student 
to found such an association. He entered into the plan, and labored 
at Ziirich, Basle, Freiburg, Tiibingen, Erlangen, and Jena, in behalf ot 
the society ; at all which places, as well as at Halle, Leipzig, Gottin- 
gen, Wiirzburg, and Heidelberg, there were members as early as the 
summer of 1821. During 1821, 1822, and 1823, several other sec- 
tions of it were established, consisting mostly, however, of only a few 
persons; and in all of them, so far as has been reported, great con- 
fusion and perplexity of ideas prevailed, no one knowing exactly what 
he wanted. 

Many were, probably, induced to join the “Young Men’s Union” 
by the compliment to their vanity implied in the immediate connec- 
tion with the secret league of men, from which was expected a tre- 
mendous revolution tending to the improvement and renovation of 
Germany, and, perhaps, even of all Europe. 

But they were startlingly undeceived by discovering, with certainty, 
that no such association of men existed. Part of them thereupon de- 
clared, that under these circumstances, the “Young Men’s Union” 
was without any basis; and that it must, therefore, be dissolved. A 
majority, however, decided to continue their exertions more strenu 
ously than ever, since the renovation of Germany must rest with them 
alone. 

Thus, the phantasmal existence of the Union continued; it could 
neither live nor die. “Itis clear,” says the “ Information,” “that we 


* This work was printed by C. Anton, with the express permission of the Royal Prussian 
Ministries of religion, instruction, and medicine. Halle, 1826. 
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can not discuss an actual organization of the ‘Young Men’s Union? 
and that it would be in vain to attempt to follow up single ramifica- 
tions of it to their origins, which were often accidental. We must 
rather treat of repeated attempts to accomplish an organization.” 

As the efforts in behalf of the “Young Men’s Union” in Halle grew 
more and more efficient, they had an influence, most painful to me, 
upon my relations with the students. Whereas, they had previously 
been entirely open with me, and had conversed with me frankly re- 
specting their lives, I could not but very soon observe that they were 
infected with wretched and foolish secrets and schemes. They could 
not communicate these to me, for they knew too well what were my 
opinions on them. I afterward found that, out of the most friendly 
feelings toward me, they had been entirely silent on these points, in 
order that no suspicion of participation might attach to me in case of 
any investigations. But this very silence sufficiently indicated to me 
that the young men, previously so firm im their honesty, were in great 
danger of being betrayed into secret, dishonest, and unlawful schemes. 
I felt myself necessitated to warn them once more, in a paternal man- 
ner, as clearly and distinctly as possible; and accordingly addressed 
to them all, in the year 1822, the following admonitory letter: 


“ On the fe-establishment of the Burschenschaft, 


“T do not believe that the formal reorganization of the Burschen- 
schaft by the students, in spite of their word of honor, and contrary to 
law, is to be apprehended; for, as the university overseer testifies, 
they speak the truth. Upon the dissolution of the Jena Burschen- 
schaft, they wrote to the Grand Duke of Weimar, ‘It was the will of 
your Royal Highness that the Burschenschaft be dissolved. That will 
has been carried into effect. We hereby declare, solemnly and pub- 
licly, that we have paid strict obedience to the command, and have, 
ourselves, dissolved our association, as was ordered,’ &c., &c. 

“In my judgment, these words. express the true spirit of the Bursch- 
enschaft—open, true, and honorable. Every association which consti- 
tutes itself secretly, against the law and their word of honor, stands in 
direct opposition to this true spirit of the late Burschenschaft; and 
ought not, in my opinion, to be considered as an association of the 
class of that one, notwithstanding it may adopt its watchwords, colors, 
and all other externals. 

“Such were my expressions to the academical senate in relation to 
the festival of January 12, 1821. May I never be obliged to give up 
the good opinion which I entertained when writing it. 

“T still can not fear that any formal reorganization of the Burschen- 
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schaft, contrary to the word of honor given, and in contempt of the 
law, will take place. Who would advocate it ? 

“Suppose it should be said, ‘ You know the excellent purposes of 
the Burschenschaft ; but it is impossible to attain them without the 
formal re-establishment of that body. Without a formal organization 
and establishment it will be impossible for us to hold together the 
students, and to lead them toward a common purpose.’ | 

“To this I would reply: I ought not, strictly, to answer you at all, 
for you are seeking to cause a breaking of the law, and of the word of 
honor. Do you propose to defend this violation of law by claiming 
that the government has, on its part, destroyed the just condition ot 
affairs by its own injustice, and that, therefore, you feel yourself not 
bound by the law? How dare you say that law and right have not 
been violated by the young men themselves; and that, therefore, law 
and justice toward them are taken away? Have you forgotten Sand, 
and so many circumstances connected with him? 

“But, even if injustice has been committed, dare you, for that reason, 
declare yourself free from all civil obligations? Was Soccrates, then, 
in your opinion, a fool, because he drank the poison unjustly tendered 
him, rather than to flee? Follow no principle which you can not wish 
all the world to follow. Try every Christian commandment by this 
rule, and you will feel that the world would be happy if all should 
obey it. But if all were to cast loose from the State on this principle 
of yours—for when the government is unjust to one it endangers all— 
there would at once result a most fearful dissolution of all social bonds, 
a most terrific and bloody revolution. All the visionary and unbridled 
powers and passions of our nature would awake ; hatred, envy, revenge, 
pride, ambition ; the devil would stir up wicked hopes, and vain confi- 
dence in mere strength; and holy love would disappear in the waste 
abyss. Do you consider yourself powerful enough in intellect to quiet, 
guide, and rule these excited and rude powers and masses? Will you, a 
teacher and establisher of revolution, establish and maintain order ? 
Beware of throwing out partial and frivolous words, which, as stimulants 
in real life, may become sad seeds of incalculable misery. Woe to you 
if you fool weak minds, and lead them astray with such words! And 
with this breach of law, the breach of word goes hand in hand. ‘One 
word, one word—one man, one man,’ our ancestors said. But, do you 
propose to begin the establishment of the German Burschenschaft by 
the violation of this truly German motto, and then to sing to your 
‘Union,’ ‘The world itself must pass away, and so the ancient proverb 
must? Would you, Jesuitically, shelter yourself by that abominable 
principle that ‘The end sanctifies the means? In this direction points 
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the cunning requirement, that we shall give up our healthy, simple 
moral instincts, and, instead of them, set up principles which an honest 
heart. can not comprehend. And let us consider more* closely that 
purpose of the Christian German Burschenschaft which is to sanctify 
these means. Was it not this, that the members were to live a com- 
mon, free, open, true, pure, and affectionate life? And is the first step 
toward the accomplishment of that end, to be a breaking of the word of 
honor, and of the law? Have you, like the most unprincipled diplo- 
matists, the greater morals and the lesser morals : the latter—Christian 
morality—for every-day life, and the former, the greater—devilish 
morality—for extraordinary occasions, which require lying and deceit? 
Are breach of one’s word and of the law to be the consecrating cere- 
mony at the entrance into the Burschenschaft? And must all the 
members live secretly, afraid every moment of being brought to an 
account, and contriving pettifogging shifts and tricks to get off with 
in case of need? What becomes of the simple innocence of an open 
and pure youthful life, with a good conscience, in whose place appears 
this concealed, secret, and light-shunning life? Are the young to train 
themselves, by such a course of life, into free Christian citizens? It is 
impossible. 

“ And however shrewdly all of your arrangements may have been 
made, however cunningly you calculate, be sure that good German 
honesty is best, and will always be best. Honesty stands longest. 
Arndt’s verses are true of the German youth: 

‘¢¢ Trust thou not to a fair outside, 
Lies and cheats thou canst not guide. 
Arts and tricks will fail with thee, 
Thy cunning, shallowest phantasy.’ 

“ And in like manner will fail this trickish and secretly constituted 
Burschenschaft. It will soon be discovered, and broken up by ex- 
pulsions. 

“For these reasons I consider that, at present, the formal reorgani- 
zation of the Christian German Burschenschaft would be a violation of 
law, and of the word of honor; unchristian, un-German, unwise. 

“ But is our youth so superannuated that it can not exist without a 
fixed form, without adherence to a letter? No law prevents you from 
living and laboring as friends in life and death, for the noblest of 
human purposes—for a free Christian intercourse. Must friendship be 
replaced by mere verbal fastenings, and a living intellectual tie by a 
lawyer’s paper one? Must that mental power by which the better or 
more intelligent man influences his brother in God’s name, be assured 
to him by a constitution ? 
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“But if there are only a few individuals who are constituted capable 
of a profound and close association in life through love, it is better that 
these few should hold themselves purely and truly together, in inde- 
pendent friendship, than that efforts should be made to hold together, 
by prohibited ties, a great number of repugnant persons, and that the 
purpose should, at last, utterly fail, Woe to us, when our youth, 
even, shall be given over and consecrated to lovelessness ; woe to youths 
who imagine that they can attain freedom by using their brethren 
wickedly and tyrannically, as blind tools! Oh, that our youth would 
purify themselves from every evil means, from every impure purpose ; 
with a good conscience confess, before all the world, the good purpose 
at which they aim, and openly and freely demand from their instruct- 
ors and officers, recognition and assistance in their truly holy endeavor ! 
Who would dare oppose young men avowing their object to be a pure, 
active, loving life? Who can harm you if you do good? Oh, that 
Luther’s free, and vehement, and powerful spirit could be a pattern for 
the German youth; that spirit which despised all low, stealthy, secret 
tricks and practices, and through divine and open confidence in itself, 
was unconquerable and irresistible !” 

I was soon convinced that my appeal could not resist the force of 
the influence at work on the students. All confidence in the authori- 
ties was entirely at an end; for the students had experienced from 
them opposition, not assistance; and the opinion prevailed, that in 
order to realize the ideal of the Burschenschaft, it would be necessary 
no longer to co-operate with the authorities, but to oppose them; and 
that, on radical political principles, whatever stood in the way of that 
ideal must be removed. It was fancied that the “ Young Men’s Union” 
would lift the world to the condition of the angels. 

We have seen that the Union was actually a nonentity. It was a 
fit subject for Aristophanes. But the times were too bitterly in earnest 
for this ; and irritable and wicked consciences could neither understand 
nor endure any sport. ‘The Union came toa tragical end. I had fore- 
told, in my admonition, that if the prohibited Burschenschaft should 
be reorganized, it would soon be discovered, and broken up by expul- 
sions. But the “Young Men’s Union,” in thinking to surpass the 
morality and lawfulness of the original Burschenschaft, foolishly passed 
beyond the sphere of its activity among young men, and attempted to 
interfere with the relations of actual life, of which it knew nothing, 
and which it was far from being competent to regulate or to change. 
Thus it happened that its members had to do, not with the paternal 
academical disciplinary court and the academical penalties, but with a 
criminal court and its severe sentence; that they were measured with 
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the measure of the government, the existing state of which they had 
permitted themselves to attack. On the 25th of March, 1826, the 
High Court of Breslau passed sentence upon twenty-eight members of 
the Union, all of whom, except a few, were condemned to from two to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment.* 

This was the tragic end of the “ Young Men’s Union.” 

In 1822 my stay at Halle became unendurably painful to me. I 
still saw the same students whom I loved so well, but yet they were 
changed. I afterward found the names of twelve of them in the list of 
those condemned as just mentioned. 

There was also a second reason, which had long annoyed me. I 
had been begging for three years that a collection of minerals might 
be purchased for the university, as the existing one did not at all fulfill 
the purposes of instruction. My request not being complied with, it 
was impossible for me to properly perform my duty as professor of 
mineralogy. 

During this period of great uneasiness, my friend Rector Dittmar, 
while on a visit to me from Nuremberg, at Easter, 1822, invited me 
to take partial charge of his institution at that city. In October fol- 
lowing I went to Nuremberg, examined the school, and consented. 
On returning to Halle, I applied to the two ministries under which I 
was an official—as mining councilor and as professor—for a dismis- 
sion. I desire to commemorate the friendly manner in which the two 
ministers, Schuckmann and Altenstein, returned me my request, and 
advised me to recall my decision. But I had taken my resolution 
too firmly, and repeated my application. I received, May 30, 1823, 
through the ministry, the royal cabinet order which dismissed me. 
“In consequence,” said the accompanying letter from the ministries, 
“the undersigned ministries do free you from your official duties, both 
in the university at Halle, and in the High Council of Mining, with 
thanks for your exertions there, and with the best wishes for your 
future prosperity.” 

I left Halle with very sad feelings. It was as if I were bearing to 
the grave all the wishes and hopes that I had nourished for ten years, 
ever since the year 1813, and for whose accomplishment I had fought 
and labored. 


* Ten of them were imprisoned for fifteen years. Most of the twenty-eight were Prussians, 
but many other members were punished elsewhere. Most of them were, however, pardoned 
before the end of their term. 


Il. GUSTAV FRIEDRICH DINTER, 


Gustav Frrepricu Dinter, whose life was a beautiful illustration 
of his noble declaration in a letter to Baron Von Altenstein—* I 
promised God that I would look upon every Prussian peasant child 
as a being who could complain of me before God, if I did not pro- 
vide for him the best education, as a man and a Christian, which it 
was possible for me to provide ”—was born, Feb. 29, 1760, at Borna, 
in Saxony, where his father was a lawyer, with the title of Chamber- 
Commissary. Dinter describes him in his autobiography as a cheer- 
ful and lively man, whose most prominent trait was always to look 
upon the bright side of things, and to oppose all moroseness. In 
accordance with this character was the bringing up which he gave 
his five sons ; and particularly he would not endure any timidity in 
them, for which Dinter was always grateful to him. He also 
obliged them to strict obedience. His mother was a woman of strict 
religious character, careful foresight, and some vanity, which made her 
particular about appearances. His father employed a private tutor 
for him; but this instructor knew little or nothing of pedagogy or di- 
dactics, and his teaching looked to nothing except the good appearance 
of his scholar at examinations. This was very well for the memory ; 
but his head and heart would have received little benefit, had it not 
been for the assistance of his intelligent mother. For example, Dinter 
had, when twelve years old, to read, translate, and commit to mem- 
ory, Hutter’s “ Compendium Theologie,” and then recite it; and to 
learn the texts quoted from the New Testament, in the original Greek. 

April 27, 1773, he was examined for the national school at Grim- 
ma, where he found valuable teachers in Rector Krebs, Conrector 
Miicke, and Cantor Reichard. Micke cultivated carefully the relig- 
ious feelings which the boy’s mother had implanted within him ; and 
Reichard was not only his teacher, but his loving friend. While yet 
at school, his excellent mother died; whose loss he mourned even 
when grown up. In April, 1779, Dinter left the school at Grimma, 
and passed the interval of time, before entering the university at 
Leipzig, partly with his brother, and partly with his godfather, Super- 
intendent Rickfels. In Leipzig, he almost overburdened himself with 
hearing lectures, during his first two years: attending, especially, 
Dathe, Ernesti, Morus, and Platner. For want of a competent guide, 
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“ 


he fell into wrong directions in many studies, as is often the case. His 
sentiments, at a later day, upon the studies of the university, were 
thus expressed :—“It is not necessary that the scholar should learn, 
in special lessons, all that he is to know. Let him only have the 
ability, and take pleasure in his studies, and let the sources of assist- 
ance be pointed out to him, and he will accomplish more for himself 
than all the lessons and lectures will do for him.” 

Even in his student years, the study of men was a favorite pursuit 
with him. He had a great love for the theater; and says, regarding 
it :—“ For young theologians, the drama is very useful. It furnishes 
them declamatory knowledge. Not that they are to theatricalize in 
the pulpit; but at the play they may acquire a feeling for modulations 
of voice, for strength and feebleness of accent, and an animated 
style of delivery. Young theologians, attend the theater industri- 
ously, if it is convenient. You will get much more good there than 
at the card-table. But the plays may be judiciously selected.” He 
laments much over his incapacity for music. “I unwillingly find my- 
self deprived of a pleasure which would have added to the enjoyments 
of my life, and would have rendered cheerful my troubled days, 
which, thank God, have been few.” 

After leaving Leipzig, he passed his examination for the ministry, 
receiving a first-class certificate, and became the private tutor in the 
family of Chamberlain von Péllnitz. The years of his candidateship 
Dinter passed in studying clergy, schoolmasters, and people; a pur- 
suit which has often cheered, taught, animated, and warned him. 
The common people liked him, and had confidence in him, listening 
to his preaching with pleasure, and he spoke kindly to every child 
whom he met. Thus Dinter entered upon the duties of the pastorate, 
not ill prepared by his experience as a private tutor; and he considers 
this intermediate training as far from useless. In such a place, the 
young man weans himself from his student-habits, and learns to ac- 
commodate himself to the ways of the people amongst whom he is 
probably to live; studies the pastors and the gentry; and collects a 
thousand experiences which will be of the greatest use to him, and 
which can not be learned out of books. He must, however, be careful — 
not to be warped by the influences of the great house, to become 
accustomed to indulgences which his future scanty income will not 
allow him, nor to a style so lofty that his farmers will not understand 
it. To this end he must devote his leisure to the pastors, the school- 
masters, and the people. Dinter became a pastor in 1787, at Kit- 
scher, a village in the government of Borna, with three hundred 
inhabitants ; to the entire satisfaction of his wishes. He was now a 
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village pastor, as he had so often desired to be. The village be- 
longed to lieutenant-colonel Baron von Niebeker, a very benevolent 
man, who sympathized with all in misfortune; and Dinter came into 
most friendly relations with him. Asa preacher, his pastoral influence 
accomplished much, and so did his truly and eminently practical 
character. In preaching, this thought was continually before him; 
the handicraftsman and the farmer have, usually, but this one day to 
devote to the cultivation of head and heart, and the country pastor 
should shape his efforts accordingly. While a tutor, he had adopted, 
as his models in preaching, Christ’s sermon on the mount, and Paul’s 
discourse at Athens; not merely in the sense of becoming an extem- 
poraneous speaker, but in the spirit of his discourse. He never 
preached without careful preparation. He usually began to consider 
on the Sunday, his next Sunday’s subject ; and he reflected upon it 
from time to time, during his walks, for example; and on Friday he 
first wrote down the connected substance of the discourse, in one 
whole, as it were at one gush. During the ten years of his first 
pastorate, he thought out almost all his sermons word by word, and 
learned them so. He never read asermon. Ata later period, when 
the increase of his occupations disenabled him from using the time 
necessary for this purpose, he often had to content himself with deter- 
mining the divisions of his subject; which made him sometimes 
preach too long. Herelates that he learned to preach popularly from 
his maid-servant, who had a strong common-sense understanding, 
without much knowledge; and he often read large portions of his 
discourse to her, on Friday evenings, to see whether it were clear to 
her mind. In his first pastorate, he confined his choice of subjects 
mostly to the evangelists; but afterward, especially after his acquaint- 
ance with Reinhard, he alternated from them to the epistles, and other 
scriptures. , 

During this period, his labors as school-overseer were also very 
useful ; instruction having been his favorite pursuit since his fourteenth 
year. School conferences were then neither established in Saxony, 
nor usual. Of his own three school-teachers, each was too old for 
improvement. Dinter accordingly spent, at first, only two _half- 
days per week in the school. He himself took charge of religious 
instruction and arithmetic; leaving to the teachers only the repetition 
of the lessons in the former, and the necessary drilling in the latter. 
His farmers’ children became a credit and a pleasure to him; they 
learned to take notes of his sermons, to understand their contents, 
and to take pleasure in them. The confirmation he made the great 
festival of the year. As to his other relations with his congregation, 
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he did not live in a haughty seclusion from them, but followed them, 
like a father, into their own habitations. He entered no house where 
the family was in bad repute, but visited all others without distinction 
of rich-or poor. Thus he gradually acquired an intimate knowledge 
of their every-day life, and was enabled to say many things to them 
which would not have been suitable for the pulpit. He gained an 
influence upon their modes of disciplining their children, and corrected 
many defects in it. Thus also he came to be considered an intimate 
family friend of all, and was frequently called upon to act as umpire 
in family quarrels; so that he was enabled to bring peace into many 
families. He was no less assiduous toward the sick, whom he visited 
without being summoned; making it his rule to visit any whose 
illness was serious, daily if near at hand, and thrice a week if more 
distant; but, for obvious reasons, he was not able to continue this 
practice. Thus, by words and deeds, he accomplished much good. 
But Providence had marked out for him another and wider sphere of 
action, which estranged him, for a time, from the duties of the minis- 
try. Instruction, as we have remarked, being his favorite pursuit, he 
had established in Kitscher a sort of seminary, for the training of 
young people as teachers. This institution soon gained a reputation, 
and was the occasion of an invitation from first court-chaplain Rein- 
hard, to become director of the teachers’ seminary at Friedrichstadt, 
near Dresden. Dinter accepted, although the duties of the place were 
greater and the salary less than at Kitscher, from mere love for 
education ; although there was mutual grief at his parting with his 
congregation. About this time, some sorrows came upon him: the 
death of a brother, and of his excellent father, who left the world with 
as much calmness as he had shown in enjoying it. He refused to 
admit his confessor, saying, “One who has not learned to die in sev- 
enty-five years, can not learn it from him now.” 

Reinhard, with satisfaction, introduced Dinter into his new place 
of labor, Oct. 21,1797. The latter remained true to his principle, 
“ Not the multiplicity of knowledge makes the skillful teacher, but the 
clearness and thoroughness of it, and skill in communicating it.” As 
to his intercourse with the pupils of the seminary, his rule was this: 
“The seminarist is nolongera boy; heis a youth, who will in a few 
years be a teacher. It is by a distinct set of means, therefore, that 
he must be taught. These are Freedom, Work, Love, and Religion.” 
In the first of these particulars he may have been sometimes too 
late; but he can not be charged with neglect. He expended much 
labor and time in Bible lessons; professing that religious knowledge 
should be gained, not from the catechism, but from the original sources. 


ie ss. “est 
_——- 
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In arithmetic, his rule was, “ Where the scholar can help himself, the 
teacher must not help him;” for fear of making lazy scholars. In 
reading, he did not use Olivier’s method, then in high repute, but a 
simplification of that of Stephan. He somewhat erred, at first, in his 
practice of Pestalozzian principles, adhering too exclusively to mere 
forms; but he soon perceived the mistake, and proceeded in the gen- 
uine spirit of that distinguished téacher, without his diffuseness. He 
believed that “ Pestalozzi was king of the lower classes, and Socrates 
of the higher.” Under Dinter’s direction, the seminary became very 
prosperous. 

But Dinter was not to remain always in this sphere of labor. 
Providence had destined him for another and a higher, although by 
a road which at first seemed retrograde. He fell very sick with a 
violent jaundice, which endangered his life; and, at his recovery, 
feeling still unable to perform the duties of his office without an as- 
sistant, whom the salary would not permit him to employ, he accept- 
ed again, in 1807, a situation as country clergyman at Gornitz, a vil- 
lage with a hundred and twenty inhabitants, also in the government 
of Borna. He was received at Gérnitz with pleasure, as the son of 
the former justiciary of Lobstadt, whose jurisdiction had included 
Gérnitz; and here again he established an educational institution—a 
sort of progymnasium, in which he appointed one of his former semi- 
nary pupils, assistant. 

Besides these manifold labors, Dinter’s productions as a writer 
gained a large circle of readers. His works made him well known 
abroad; and thus the humble village pastor unexpectedly received an 
invitation to Kénigsberg, in Prussia, to the place of school and con- 
sistorial counselor, which he accepted, in his fifty-seventh year. His 
official duty there was a singular union of the most different employ- 
ments. He was obliged to consult with superintendents, to examine 
candidates for the ministry and for schools, to read Sophocles and 
Euripides with gymnasium graduates, to adjust a general literary 
course with the royal assessors, as member of the commission for mili- 
tary examinations, to determine whether one person and another was 
entitled to claim for one year’s service, and to be ready to explain to 
the teachers of the lowest schools whether and why the alphabetical 
or the sound-method was preferable. His thoroughly practical mind, 
however, enabled him to fulfill these many duties with efficiency and 
usefulness. His chief object was the improvement of the common 
school system; which he found not in the best condition in East 
Prussia. His first effort was to accomplish as much as possible 
through the medium of the ignorant and inefficient teachers already 
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employed. He made distinctions between country schools, city 
schools, seminaries, gymnasia, &c., and adapted his management to 
the peculiar needs of each. In the country schools he found much to 
blame; but was careful not to find fault with the teachers in the 
presence of their scholars, or of the municipal authorities. His only 
exceptions to this rule were two; where the teacher attempted to de- 
ceive him, and where the school was in so bad a condition that to 
retain the teacher would be an injury to the next generation. He 
was able to judge of the spirit of a school by a single recitation ; 
and was accustomed to judge, from the prayer and the singing, wheth- 
er the teacher possessed, and was able to communicate, esthetical 
training, or not. Prayer in school he valued highly; and attached 
much importance to tone and accent in reading, as an indication of 
cultivated understanding and feeling. Intuitions for higher and lower 
classes were suitably kept distinct; and special attention was paid to 
orphan homes and teachers’ seminaries. He also improved and ex- 
tended the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

He declined a call to Kiel as regular professor; and, in consider- 
ation of this, received from the Prussian government an extraordinary 
professorship of theology, with a salary of two hundred thalers (about 
$150,) and the assurance that in a future emerztus appointment, not 
the years, but the quality, of his labor, should be considered. The 
German Society, and the society for maintaining poor scholars at gym- 
nasia, elected him member. As an academical teacher, Dinter lec- 
tured upon the pastoral charge and upon homiletics, as well as upon 
popular dogmatics and catechetics; in which his own practical expe- 
rience as pastor and seminary director assisted him materially. He 
also conducted disputations and exercises in exegesis. He selected 
such subjects as required careful preparation on his own part; e. @., 
the Revelation of St. John, some subject connected with the Hebrew 
language, esthetics, &c. His plan was, however, not to train slaves 
to his opinions, but independent thinkers; and, in his private courses 
with students, his object was the same. 

Dinter’s influence as a writer was great; although his first appear- 
ance in that capacity was rather late. 

We add a few words upon the private life of this remarkable man. 
His life, as a whole, may be called cheerful and happy; in sixty-nine 
years he was seriously ill only five times. He lived very simply and 
regularly. He was never married,* but adopted a son, and educated 


* While yet a student, he became acquainted with a fatherless child, Friederike Pack, daugh- 
ter of the late pastor of Raschan, of whom he says, in his autobiography, “ My heart was en- 
tirely hers on the first day Isaw her. It was not her beauty, but her unaffected goodness 
and unconscious innocence, which bound me to her.”’? Dinter, however, never had the hap- 
piness of calling her hisown. She died early ; and even to his old age he mourned her loss. 
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his brothers. He suffered a severe misfortune by a fire in Gornitz, 
which, in his absence, burnt the parsonage, destroying not only his 
worldly property, but his intellectual treasures—his library and many 
valuable manuscripts. He had only sixty thalers left in money. A 
second was being plundered by the Cossacks a few days before the 
battle of Leipzig. His age, however, was entirely cheerful and happy. 
He wrote, “ I can wish you no better wish than that God may grant you 
such an old age as mine has hitherto been. I am healthy, can work 
eighty-three hours a week, and am commonly as fresh at ten at night 
as I was in the morning. I often write on Sundays, even in the short 
winter days, thirteen hours, without spectacles and without fatigue. 
My superiors, in both consistory and civil government, comply with 
all my reasonable wishes. My pupils still love the old man who 
sometimes forgets the difference in their ages. Good teachers see me 
coming with pleasure; and lazy ones fear me, as an appointer of sub- 
stitutes, and get the ‘inspection-fever.’ Without being actually rich, 
I have enough, and have always something for others; and I look fear- 
lessly upon death, having hopes for the future.” So strong an old 
man might have looked forward to an age of eighty or ninety years ; 
but Providence had determined otherwise. 

During a tour of inspection, in the spring of 1831, in which he ex- 
erted himself as much as usual, he caught'a fatal cold, under the 
result of which he sank, May 29, 1831. His unexpected death was 
much lamented throughout Germany; for he was yet capable of 
much more usefulness, and was rather a citizen of all Germany than 
of any one nation in it. Even his adversaries were obliged to confess 
that in him was lost one of the most active, learned, and skillful edu- 
cators and teachers of the world; who labored unweariedly for the 
realization of his great ideas, and worked as long as his day lasted. 
His memory will be revered as long as education and instruction 
shall be recognized as the first blessings of the human race. 


IV. STUDENT SOCIETIES IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue following article, with the exception of the first page, is made 
up of documents illustrative of the history of the Burschenschaft and 
other Student Societies in the German Universities, and constitutes 
Appendix Nos. III. to VIII. of Raumer’s History of these Institutions, 
as translated for this Journal, Numbers xvi. and xvii. 


III. Bursaries. Burscuen.* 


“ Bursa: 1. Purse, dowrse ; from the Greek of Bupea, a hide, because they were 
made of leather. Jo. de Garlandia gives, as synonyms, ‘ marsupium, bursa, forulus, 
locusque, crumena.’ 

“9. Chest, rapetov, casket; but, more properly, a box for a specified purpose. In 
these bursa or chests were deposited sums set apart for the support of scholars, or 
given by pious men for that purpose.t Bursarius: One who receives an allowance 
from a bursa; also, applied to such scholars in the universities as are allowed, on 
account of poverty, certain amounts from the chest set apart for that purpose, to 
enable them to complete their studies.” (Dufresne.) 

Chrysander wrote a treatise, “‘ Why Students at the Universities are called Burs- 
chen. Rinteln, 1751.” I extract the following from it: 

‘¢ The chest from which poor students were supported at the Sorbonne was called 
Bursa, and such students, Burst or Bursarii, Boursier. ‘A Boursier was a poor 
scholar or student, supported by the Bursa of his college. The others, who sup- 
ported themselves at the university of Paris by their own means, were called Stu- 
diosi, students.’”” Hence the term was introduced to Germany. 

In Italy, however, the students were called Bursati, because they were girded 
with a bursa or purse. Hence the stanza: 

“Dum mea bursa sonat, 
Hospes mihi fercula donat, 


Dum mea bursa vacat, 
Hospes mihi ostia monstrat.” 


That is: ‘ While my purse tinkles, the host gives me delicacies; but when it is 
empty he shows me the door.” A similar French stanza is: 


* Quand ma bourse fait, bim, bim, bim, 
Tout le monde est mon cousin ; 
Mais quand elle fait da, da, da, 
Tout le monde dit, Tu t’en va." 


The French Boursiers seem to correspond to the poor students of Germany, and 
the Italian Bursati to the rich ones. 


* See an article entitled “Signification of ‘Bursch’ and ‘ Burschenschaft,’”’ in the Academical 
Monthly, May and June, 1853, p. 252. 


+ Merchants’ purses were also called Bursa. 


¢ This stanza is quoted by the pseudonymous Schlingschlangschlorum. Sce note, under 
chapter on “ Personal Relations between Professors and Students.” 
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IV. Comments of LANDSMANNSCHAFTEN. 
Extract from Comment of Landsmannschaft at ——f (Altdorf ?), as in force in 1815.* 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


§ 1. The Societies bind themselves to put the present Comment into operation 
from the moment of its ratification, and to enforce the penalties fixed therein. 

§ 2. If oceasions shall arise for which the present Burschen-Comment does not 
provide, or if additional statutes are to be enacted, or if there is any occasion for a 
general council, two deputies are to be appointed from each Society, who shall ex- 
change with each other the sentiments of the Societies; of which two, one, at least, 
must be an Old Bursch. The majority of voices, or in case of a tie, the lot, shall de- 
termine the result. 

§ 3. The Societies bind themselves not to permit this code to come into the hands 
of a renouncer; but to cite its provisions, when necessary, only as if by oral tra- 
dition, and without giving any other source for them than general custom. 


TitLe I.—ReELATIONS OF THE SOCIETIES TO EACH OTHER AND TO RENOUNOERS. 
A.—Societies to each other. 

§ 4. Existing Societies ratifying this Comment, mutually guarantee to each other 
their existence as at present. 
- §5. No Society not now existing can be organized without the consent of those ex- 
isting; nor can.any existing Society be extinguished without the consent of all the 
existing Societies, or without sufficient and proved reasons. Nor can any new So- 
ciety organize itself under the name of an existing Society. 

§ 6. All the Societies have equal rights. 

§ 7. In case of collisions between them, as, for instance, in differences for prece- 
dence, the major vote of the deputies, or the lot, in case of a tie, shall determine, 


B.— Between the Societies and Renouncers. 


§ 8. Every. student, not a member of a Society, is a Renouncer. 

§ 9. In case of doubt, the student shall be considered a Renouncer. 

§ 10. Renouncers can enter only the Society of their countrymen; but if there is 
no such, they may enter any other existing one which is undetermined. Jove: 
but he shall not be recognized as such member by the other societies until so rec- 
ognized by a major vote of the Convention of Seniors. 

§ 11. On public festival occasions, the Societies shall be governed by the directory. 

§ 12. Members of a Society have, everywhere, precedence over Renouncers. 


Tirte I].—Disrincrions aMoNG STUDENTS. 
a.—According to Birthplace. 
§13. A Pavement-beater (Pflastertreter), or Quark, is one whose parents live in 
the university town. 
$14. A Cummin-Turk (Kummelturk) is one whose parents reside within four 
miles of the university town. 


b.— According to length of stay at the University. 


$15, From the moment of matriculation, every matriculated student is a student 
qualified to fight. 

§ 16. A Fox is one wha 

a. Has not yet been half'a year atthe university since his matriculation ; or, 

b. Comes from a university which the Burschen of the present university have 
degraded to the rank of Fox. 

§ 17. A Brander or Brand-Fox is a Fox after his first half-year. 


—— —— 


* Haupt, p.185. The Novels or additions to this code are dated June 15, 1815. Haupt, p. 208, 
11 
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§ 18. But any Fox may be madea Brander, or any Brander a Young Bursch, by 
his Society. 

§ 19. A Pavement-beater, Cummin-Turk, or Fox, may not, without renowning, 
either consider himself insulted by those names, nor use them in insult. 

§ 20. Excessive impositions upon the Foxes is by no means to the honor ofa 
Bursch. If these border upon abuse, the Fox may demand satisfaction of the 
Bursch, or take the advantage of him.* And any Society may, besides, make the 
matter one concerning itself, if the insulted Fox is a member. 

§ 21. In other matters, every Bursch has the prerogative over the Foxes and 
Branders, that the latter may not challenge him on behalf of an insulted person, 
nor make appointments, nor be seconds in a duel, nor give testimony in a case of 
dueling, nor preside, nor have precedence in dancing, nor give the pitch, nor ride 
with them in public processions, nor drink Schmollis to them, &ec. 

§ 22, A Young Bursch is one who is passing the first half of his second year; 
during the latter half he is Bursch. During the first half of the third year he is an 
Old Bursch, and afterward a Mossy Man (bemooster Herr). | 

§ 23. According to this reckoning of time spent at the university, if he have not 
been in dishonor (im verschisse) during the same, a student can become a Mossy 
Man during his fifth half-year at the university, if he has been previously promoted 
from the degree of Fox to that of Brander, or from that of Brander to that of 
Bursch. 


ce.— According to the possession or lack of Bursch-honor. 
aa. The Honorable. 


§ 24. Every student is to be reckoned honorable until he is expressly declared 
dishonorable (tv verschiss komm) by the Society. 

§ 25. In case of doubt, the party is to be held honorable. 

§26. Every honorable student gives or receives the ordinary Bursch-satisfaction, 
according to his injury. 

§ 27. If two honorable students give their word of honor to the truth of the same 
fact; or one for and the other against it, he who first gave it, as the injured party, 
is entitled to satisfaction from the other. 

§ 28. If one Renouncer applies to another, or to a member of a Society, the term 
“dishonorable,” &c., the injured party is entitled to fight him three times, with the 
choice of weapons, whatever the result of the duels. (!) 

§ 29. A party insulted by a pereat may 

1. Take a real advantaget of the other, and 

2. Must fight a duel with him. 


bb. The Dishonorable. 


§ 30. For each dishonor (verschisse) is requisite : 
a. A major vote of the deputies. 

b. A sufficient reason. 

Novel. And the Society concerned shall not vote. 


A.— WHAT CONSTITUTES DISHONOR OF A STUDENT. 


§ 81. Dishonor is either that from which the person dishonored can never escape, 
or from which he may be relieved after a certain time. 

§ 52. Of what kind the dishonor shall be, always depends upon the decision of 
the deputies. 

§ 88. Causes of dishonor are: 

a. Ifa student breaks his word of honor. 


b. Ifa member of one Society applies to a member of another Society, of whom 


* “ Advantage;” see this Appendix, p. 58, t See this Appendix, p. 58, 
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he knows only the distinguishing tokens, the term ‘ dishonorable,” the former be- 
comes thereby dishonorable. 

ce. Returning, to the highest verbal insult of “ foolish fellow” (Dummer Junge), 
a further verbal or actual insult, or only threatening to inflict a similar verbal insult, 
after having been told that the party insulting is ready to fight. 

d. Refusing the satisfaction which is demanded, or not knowing and seeking how 
to exact satisfaction for the term ‘foolish fellow.” 

e. Becoming a traitor in matters relating to the Burschen: as, for instance, by 
giving testimony against a student. (!!!) 

f. Stealing, or being guilty of a great (!) piece of cheating at play. 

g. Declaring one’s self entirely free from the obligations of this Comment. (!) 

h. Living in, or going to the house of a dishonored Philister. 

i. Holding confidential intercourse with any dishonored person, except when 
strict necessity requires it. Persons violating clauses h and i, are first to be noti- 
fied, by members of their own Society, to separate from the offenders; and, if diso- 
bedient, they become dishonorable with them. 

k. Uttering a pereat against a whole Society. 

1. Taking hold of an adversary’s sword with the hand. 

m. Bringing unequal weapons to a duel, as a broadsword against a rapier; or 
using weapons contrary to their purpose, as to thrust with a broadsword. 

n. Intentionally thrusting or cutting after the seconds have called Halt ! 

o. Challenging without any reason. 

p- Expulsion, with infamy, from a Society. 

q. Letting one’s self be chased away with a straight sword or a Jena rapier. 
Novel. But this shall be reckoned a shame (Schande) only. 


B.—Disuonor or PHILisTER. 
§ 84. As under § 80, without the Novels. 


C.—ConsEQUENCES oF DisHONOR. 


a.— With Students. 
§ 85. The dishonorable has no claim to the honor or satisfaction ofa Bursch. Any 
advantage may be taken of him. 
§ 36. The dishonorable can not take part in any commerce, or any public ceremony. 
§ 87. In duels between the dishonorable and Philister, the former shall receive 
no countenance, unless in case of insult, by the latter, to honorable Burschen. 


b.— With Philister. 
§ 88. The consequences of dishonor, with the Philister, depend on the kind of 
the dishonor; that is, 
1. Whether the Philister is dishonorable on every account, or 
2. Only on one; as landlord, for instance, or as artisan ; in which case the con- 
sequences follow, of course (by § 33, h). 


D.—REMovAL oF DisHONOR. 


a.—In the case of Students. 


§ 39. A dishonorable person may be relieved from his dishonor, according to its 
kind ; and if he demand it, a member is selected from each Society, with whom he 
must fight. The choice of weapons belongs to such members, and not more than 
three duels must be fought with any one of them. 

§ 40. Dishonor may be removed by unanimous vote of the deputies of the So- 
cieties. 

§ 41. The person freed from dishonor re-enters upon all his rights as a Bursch. 
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b.—ZJn the case of Philister. 


8 49, The dishonor of a Philister is removed at the expiration of the time for 
during which it was imposed. 


Trrte I1].—Provistons on INJURIES TO BuRSCH-HONOR. 


8 43. An honorable student, receiving a verbal insult from another, or being 
pushed by him, may 

a. Push him back again, or 

b. Take the advantage of him, by calling him foolish fellow. 

ce. ‘Foolish fellow” is the highest verbal insult, and can be answered by no 
further insult; it can be followed only by a challenge. If one apply to another any 
other insulting expression, as “scoundrei,’’ and other terms, the insulted person 
may knock him down or challenge him, and, after the duel, may address to him 
the same verbal insult. The term dishonorable, however, may not, under penalty 
of the punishments above specified, be used, except to a dishonorable person, upon 
whom both verbal and real insults may be inflicted. 

§ 44, Insults from officers or honorable students from other universities come 
under the same rule. 

§ 45. In case of a duel with a student of another university, they shall meet half 
way between the two universities. The person insulted shall fight the first three 
bouts with the weapon of his own university, and the last three with that of his 
opponent’s. 

§ 46. In the university prison, the Comment is suspended. 


Extract from the Comment of the Landsmannschaft of the University of Leipzig, as i 
JSorce in 1817. 


Tirte I].—Or tue Insvutt, oR ADVANTAGE. 


§1. Whether honor be hurt, or not, is left to the feelings of each individual ; 
but the convention has recognized certain expressions and actions, viz., those 
which are mortifying, or which undervalue one’s honor and good reputation, as in- 
sults which every student is, as such, bound to answer by a challenge. 

§ 2. Among verbal insults and verbal advantages are the terms “ singular, arro- 
gant, absurd, silly, simple, impertinent, rude, foolish; and, as an epitome of the 
extremest verbal insult and advantage, ‘ foolish fellow.” 

§ 3. For all these expressions an unconditional challenge must pass, unless they 
are withdrawn. Real insults can not be withdrawn. Insults given in intoxication 
are not to be noticed, unless they are afterward repeated, when sober. 

§ 4. Ifany one thinks himself insulted by expressions or gestures, he may either 
proceed by means of the coramage, or take a verbal advantage; but must not send 
a challenge for that reason. 

§ 5. If any one thinks himself not entitled either to challenge or to resort to the 
coramage, he may take the advantage: that is, may answer with a more insulting 
expression, and thus wipe out the lesser one. 

§ 6. Real advantages are, a box on the ear, a blow with a stick, or any other as- 
sault with whip or stick. The offer of any such shall not be considered an ad- 
vantage. 

$7. The advantage can not be taken unless within three days of the receiving of 
an insult ; but, if the aggressor can not be found, at his house, or elsewhere, within 
that time, the term begins anew, and so onward. 

§ 8. There must be at least one witness when an advantage is taken. But if he 


who takes it shall give his word of honor to the fact, it shall be sufficient, if he be- 
long to a Society. 
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V. ConstiITUTIONS OF BURSCHENSCHAFTEN, 
A.—ConsTITUTION OF THE GENERAL GERMAN BuURSCHENSCHAFT. 


Adopted on the 18th day of the month of Victory (October), 1818.* 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


§1. The General German Burschenschaft is the free union of all the German 
youth engaged in learned studies at the universities ; based upon the relations of 
the German youth to the coming union of the German people. 

§ 2. The General German Burschenschaft, as a free Society, Jays down, as the 
central point of its operations, the following received general principles : 

a. Unity, freedom, and equality of all Burschen among each other, and equality 
of all rights and duties. 

b. Christian German education of every mental and bodily faculty to the service 
of the fatherland. 

§ 8. The living together ofall the German Burschen in the spirit of these princi- 
ples, expresses the highest idea of the General German Burschenschaft—the unity 
of all the German Burschen in spirit and in life. 

§ 4, The General German Burschenschaft assumes existence, in order that the 
longer it lives, the more it may present a picture of the freedom and unity of its 
prosperous nation; that it may maintain a national Burschen-life in the develop- 
ment of every bodily and mental faculty ; and in a free, equal, and orderly common 
life, will prepare its members for national life, so that each one of them may be 
raised to such a grade of self-knowledge, as in his own pure individuality to dis- 
play the brightness of the glory of the German national life. 


CONSTITUTION. 


§ 5. As the General German Burschenschaft does not exist at any one place, it is 
livided into separate Burschenschaften, at the different universities, 

§ 6. These Burschenschaften are, in respect to each other, to act as entirely simi- 
lar parts—as parts of the entire whole. 

§ 7. The constitutions of these separate Burschenschaften must coincide, as far 
as the above fixed principles, without any prejudice to any other peculiarities of 
each separate one. 

§ 8. The General German Burschenschaft acts— 

a. By an assembly of delegates from the separate ones, meeting annually, at the 
period of the eighteenth of the month of victory (October); to which each shall 
send, if possible, three delegates, with full powers, who shall bring with them the 
constitution, the customs, and the history of their Burschenschaft. 

b. By the choice of a Burschenschaft for transacting business between one as- 
sembly of delegates and another, in order to conduct the common concerns. Asa 
general rule, this appointment must not be passed from one Burschenschaft to 
another in any fixed succession. 


RELATIONS OF THE GENERAL GERMAN BURSCHENSCHAFT TO ITS MEMBERS} THE SEPA- 
RATE BURSCHENSCHAFTEN. 


§ 9. As in every well-organized Society the common will of the whole is above 
that of a single member, so in the General German Burschenschaft, the expressed 
will of the whole is above that of each single one. 

§ 10. Any separate Burschenschaft which does not recognize, as its own, the com- 
mon decision of the General German Burschenschaft, cuts itself off from the Gen- 
eral German Burschenschaft by that very act. 
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Duties oF THE ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES. 


§ 11. The assembly of delegates has supreme authority : 

a. In controversies between the separate Burschenschaften 5 

b. In controversies of single Burschen with their Burschenschaft. 

§ 12. It has power to scrutinize the constitutions of separate Burschenschaften, 
as well as to decide whether any thing in them agrees, or not, with the recognized 
fundamental principles. In the latter case it is to propose to the separate Bursch- 
enschaft the alteration of the inconsistent portion. 

§ 18. The assembly of delegates shall usually begin its sessions with an ex- 
amination of the constitution of the General German Burschenschaft, in order to 
convince themselves whether its form still expresses its spirit; in order that the 
progress of its spirit may never, in any way, be circumscribed by the letter. 

§ 14, All propositions not having immediate reference to the above general rec- 
ognized principles, or to the constitution of the General German Burschenschaft, 
whether they relate to the constitution or the customs of the separate Burschen- 
schaften, shall be, after previous examination and approval by the assembly of 
delegates, by them laid before the separate Burschenschaften for acceptance, with 
request for agreement, as to something promotive of the beautiful idea of com- 
plete freedom; but still, whose non-acceptance can not injure the connection of 
the whole. All such propositions shall be either accepted or rejected by the sepa- 
rate Burschenschaften, and the result laid before the next general assembly. 

§ 15. In all votes of the general assembly a majority of votes shall be decisive, 


Duties oF THE BuRSCHENSCHAFT FOR MANAGING BUSINEsS. 


§ 16. The Burschenschaft in charge of the business has the precedence in the 
general assembly: that is, opens its sessions, leads the deliberations, and keeps the 
records, 

§ 17. During the year its duties are the following: 

a. It collects and arranges whatever is communicated to it to be laid before the 
general assembly. 

b. It communicates all notifications, as quickly as possible, to the General Bursch- 
enschaft ; for which purpose such notices are sent to it only, from the others. 

ce. It designates the place and time for the assembly of delegates. 

d, It has charge of, and keeps in order the papers of the General German Bursch- 
enschaft. 

e. It keeps the treasury of the General German Burschenschaft, and collects the 
contributions of the separate Burschenschatten ; for which purpose each one is, 
half-yearly, to report all changes of its members. 

$18. The Burschenschaft in charge of business shall report its proceedings to 
the assembly of delegates. 


RELATIONS OF THE SEPARATE BURSCHENSCHAFTEN TO EACH OTHER. 

§ 19. The separate Burschenschaften are to consider themselves equal parts of a 
great whole. 

§ 20. All controversies between them must be settled, not by duel, but by the 
reasonable decision of the general assembly ; unless they can be settled by them- 
selves, or through the medium ofa third Burschenschaft. 

§ 21, Each Burschenschaft shall recognize all penalties inflicted by the others as 
just, and as binding on themselves, unless the General German Burschenschaft shall 
have declared them improper. 

§ 22. It is, of course, understood that any member of one Burschenschaft, merely 
by declaring his wish, and by adhering to the customs of the university, can join 
another, 

§ 23. Mutual hospitality is to be practiced, 
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RELATIONS OF THE GENERAL GERMAN BuRSCHENSCHAFr TO SOCIETIES OUTSIDE OF IT. 


§ 24. If a Society of German Burschen is established at any university where 
there is already a Burschenschaft, part of the general one, such Burschen are, by 
virtue of that fact, in disgrace ; which, however, ends with the dissolution of such 
Societies, or secession from them. ; 

§ 25. Where, however, Landsmannschaften or other Societies, having existed for 
a long time, are in operation, besides the Burschenschaft, the separate Burschen- 
schaften shall conduct toward them as their character may require; and shall seek, 
as far as possible, to gain them over, in the way of persuasion, by exemplifying the 
truth to them, in part by their own whole life, and, where it seems likely to be ef- 
fectual, by discussion. But if the Burschenschaft is attacked by them, and hindered 
in the free development of its principles, it must resort to the most efficient 
measures which the occasion may offer, and shall expect the utmost possible as- 
sistance from the General German Burschenschaft. 

§ 26. With universities where there is no Burschenschaft, but only Landsmann- 
rchaften, the General German Burschenschaft has no further relation. But in 
order that these shall not become rendezvous for all sorts of disreputable persons, 
it will advise them of such Burschen as are known to it to be of bad character. 

§ 27. If, however, there are, at such universities, individual Burschen, who de- 
sire to found a Burschenschaft, the General German Burschenschaft will supply all 
possible assistance to them, and pledges, in particular, the aid of the nearest uni- 
versity where there is already a Burschenschaft. 

§ 28. Foreigners at any German university are permitted to proceed with their 
education in as free and national a manner as they desire; but, as it is not reason- 
able to expect that they, as foreigners, and as intending to remain such, should 
enter the German Burschenschaft, and labor in it for the good of the whole, and of 
individuals, they are permitted to form associations with each other. But an asso- 
ciation of foreigners can never have a decisive vote in the general concerns of the 
Burschen ; and they must, in all things, comply with the prevailing code of customs. 


RELATIONS OF THE GENERAL GERMAN BURSCHENSCHAFT TO INDIVIDUALS NOT MEMBERS. 


§ 29. With such Burschen as are connected with no Society, the General German 
Burschenschaft stands in the most friendly relations. It guarantees to them the 
fullest freedom which they can enjoy as men. But it properly requires from them 
to conduct themselves according to the code of customs prevailing at the university 
where they happen to be. To this end all honorable Burschen have a right to re- 
quire that the customs of the university shall be read to them. Their affairs of 
honor with the members of the Burschenschaft shall be conducted according to the 
customs of the latter; but they may select for themselves honorable seconds and 
witnesses, but such as are acquainted with the code. 

§ 30. If there are at the university associations other than the Burschenschaft, 
having different codes of customs, all Burschen connected with no Society, may, in 
affairs of honor with each other, proceed under whichever code they please; but, 
where they select that of the Burschenschaft, or where there is only a Burschen- 
schaft, the latter may satisfy itself that the code will be properly adhered to. 

§ 31. Against those refusing to conduct their affairs of honor on the principles of 
the Burschen, proceedings shall be taken according to their practice. 

§ 32. The General Burschenschaft will use its means of protecting Burschen not 
in that Society against all treatment of an unjust kind, and unworthy of a Bursch, 
from those not Burschen. 

§ 83. In consultations touching the good of the whole university, all honorable 
Burschen must naturally have part, whether members of the Burschenschaft or 
not. 
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GENERAL FESTIVALS. 


§ 34. The 18th of the month of victory is the permanent festival of the General 
German Burschenschaft. Every three years, when possible, this day shall be cele- 
brated by all the German Burschen together, as a festival in commenioration of the 
first brotherly meeting at the Wartburg. 

$35. The 18th of June is a festival for remembrance of all the German brothers 


at the other German universities. 


B.—GENERAL PORTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE JENA BuRSCHENSCHAFT. * 


81, The Jena Burschenschaft, as a part of the General German Burschenschaft, 
is an association of all the Jena Burschen who recognize as their own the general 
principles laid down in the General Constitution, and have given in their adherence 
to them by joining the Burschenschaft. 

§ 2. The design of the Jena Burschenschaft must be that of the General Bora 
vee veciat and it will promote that design within its sphere of activity ; and 
will, for itself, also strive after the purposes therein proposed. 

§ 3, In like manner will it, also for itself, carry out, in actual life, the idea of the 
unity and freedom of the German people; and will promote and maintain, in Jena, 
a national and upright Burschen-life, in ‘unity, freedom, and equality, in the de- 
velopment of mental and bodily powers, and in a cheerful social intercourse ; and 
will, by its organization, prepare its members for the service of the fatherland. 

§ 4. The Burschenschaft adopts the code of customs as the only one which is 
right and suitable to the organization of the universities, and endeavors to maintain 
it, and by means of it, an honorable relation among the Burschen. 

§ 5. Therefore it has supreme power in all affairs relating to the Burschen of our 
university. 

§ 6. Only upon decisions relating to the interests of the whole university does it 
permit voting by those not members of the Burschenschaft ; who are, otherwise, to 
be treated as those having themselves resigned their right. to vote, since nothing 
prevents them from joining the Burschenschaft. 

§ 7, For this reason every Bursch is bound, in every matter in which he consults 
with Burschen, to have reference to the privileges of the Burschenschaft. 

§ 8. The Burschenschaft, as a separate organization, can exist only in unity and 
order, and in a free and public social intercourse, such as is proper for Burschen. 

§ 9. In order to secure its own existence, the Burschenschaft establishes a con- 
stitution, in which it sets forth its relations in proper order; so that each member 
may comprehend the sentiment and spirit of the Burschenschatt, and may be able 
to instruct himself in what relation he stands, and what he must do and avoid, in 
order to become a worthy member of the Society. 

§10. The Burschenschaft appoints, as its head, a managing board, to whom it 
intrusts the management of affairs, as it is impossible for the whole body to transact 
them. 

§ 11. In order to secure itself against any attempts upon ee rights of the whole 
body, it appoints, together with the managing board, a committee, as a supervising 
authority. 

$12. But the decision is reserved to the Society in all cases which nearly concern 
its own whole existence; as the making of laws, and as a tribunal of ultimate ap- 
peal. And it shall also decide upon such decisions and ordinances of the manag- 
ing board as are brought before it by the non-coneurrence of the committee, or by 
the appeal of individuals. 

§ 18. In order to secure the obedience of its members to its laws, it establishes a 
code of penalties. 


— 
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§ 14. As the maintenance of the Burschenschaft renders necessary many expen- 
ditures of money, it pledges each of its members to a contribution to the common 
funds. It establishes a treasury. 

§ 15. In order to maintain in the Burschen-life the ancient knightly exercise of 
fencing, and that each member of the Burschenschaft may be skillful enough fora 
combat in defense of his honor, the Burschenschaft establishes a fencing-room. It, 
however, also favors other bodily exercises, since it recognizes bodily development 
as especially necessary to a German education. For this reason the Turning-place 
(Turnplatz) is under its protection. 

§ 16. In order to promote friendship and pleasure in the social intercourse of the 
members of the Burschenschaft, it rents a Burschen-house, and supplies it with 
every thing proper for that purpose. 

§ 17. Upon all occasions of celebrations by Burschen on days which are festivals 
for every German, the Burschenschaft will appear as a public participant at the 
ceremony. It establishes and arranges banquets for pleasure, and also more serious 
celebrations, 

§ 18. A general view of the chief heads of the Constitution of the Jena Burschen- 
schaft is as follows: 

A. Organization as to the business concerning the Society : 
1. Managing board. 

2. Committee. 

8. Decisions of the whole Burschenschaft. 

a. Sections of the Society. 

b. Assemblies of the Burschen. 

4. Course of business. 

. Entrance into and departure out of the Burschenschaft. 
. Relations of the members as individuals—Rights, Duties. 
. Penal code. 

. Treasury. 

Fencing-rooms. 

. Burschenhaus. 

- Burschenschaft festivals. 


| 


mathyon 


SPECIAL PART OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Managing Board. 

§ 19. The managing board consists of nine managers, and three candidates for 
the managership. . ; 

§ 20. The managing board is chosen every half-year, for six months, by the 
Burschenschaft. 

Official Duties of the Managing Board. 

§ 21. The managing board is the representative of the Burschenschaft, and all 
matters are under its charge which relate to the whole Society. It exercises, in 
their name, judicial, executive, supervisory, and managerial authority. 

§ 22. Above all, it is to watch over the credit and honor of the Burschenschaft, 
and to promote it by every means in its power. 

§ 23. It exercises judicial power, in that it decides all cases which come before it 
under the laws; or where none of them deals with the case in hand, after the anal- 
ogy of existing laws, and in accordance with justice and conscience. 

§ 24. It exercises executive power, by carrying into execution the decisions of 
the Burschenschaft. 

§ 25. The board watches over the observance of the laws and conformity to the 
code. It decides upon quarrels, and all affairs of honor between Burschen, which 
are brought before it. And accordingly, each manager has authority to stop any 
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duel which appears to him to be contrary to the code, and to cause it to be in 
vestigated. 

§ 26. It is the right and duty of the managers to give friendly admonitions to the 
other members of the Burschenschaft in reference to their relations as Burschen. 

§ 27. The board manages all external business of the Burschenschaft, and con- 
ducts its correspondence. 

§ 28. It fixes the time and place of the assembly of the Burschen. 

§ 29. It has charge of all general festivities, of the Burschen-house, the fencing, and 
especially the gymnastic exercises, and the financial affairs of the Burschenschaft. 

§ 80. It is the especial duty of the managers to fight such duels as are upon points 
involving the whole Burschenschaft. 


Official Duties of the Individual Managers. 

§ 81. In order to the proper execution of its duties, the managing board appor- 
tions offices among the nine members as follows: one shall be speaker, one secre- 
tary, one treasurer, one manager of the fencing-room, one of the Burschen-house, 
one steward, one umpire of the gymnastic council, and one historiographer. 

§ 82. All these offices are conferred by the board for the whole half-year, except 
that of speaker, who is to be appointed every month; and must not be reappointed 
at the end of his term. 

§ 88. The character of these offices makes it necessary that the secretary and 
treasurer should hold no other office; but all the others may be speaker at the 
same time. 


The Speaker. 


§ 84. The speaker is to call meetings. of the board whenever necessary. He is 
bound to do the same upon the requisition of any member of the Burschenschaft. 

§ 35. He is the proper person to be applied to in all matters relating to the 
Burschenschaft. 

§ 86. At sessions of the board he is to preserve quiet and good order, and may, 
for that purpose, take away the privilege of voting. In all the business of that 
body he has the precedence, and the first vote. 

§ 87. The speaker is to call meetings of the assembly of the Burschenschaft. He 
opens and closes them, maintains quiet and order in them, and is to take the lead 
in the business. 

§ 88. If he is prevented from performing his duties, his last predecessor is to sup- 
ply his place; and, in case of his failure, a person chosen pro tempore. 


* The Secretary. 
§ 89. The secretary is to record, at sessions of the managing board, and of the 
assembly of the Burschenschaft, a proper account of the proceedings. 


§ 40. He has charge of the archives of the Burschenschaft, and is to keep all their 
papers in order. 


§ 41. He is to enter all new laws in the constitution, and to note, also, the repeal 
or alteration of old ones. 


§ 42. He is to inform applicants for joining the Burschenschaft of the established 
mode of proceeding. 


§ 43. He has charge of forwarding all letters, and authenticates all documents 
issued by the managing board. 


§ 44. In the absence of the secretary, the historiographer is to supply his place. 


The Treasurer. 


§ 45. The treasurer has the management of all the finances of the Burschenschaft, 
and the care of all its housekeeping arrangements. 


§ 46. The treasury of the Burschenschaft is in his charge. 
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§ 47. He is to render a quarterly account of his official proceedings to the com- 
mittee, together with the necessary vouchers. 
§ 48. In his absence, the steward is to take his place. 


The Manager of the Fencing-room. 


§ 49. He is to supervise the fencing exercises of the members, and to keep order 
in the fencing-room. 

§ 50. He is, half-yearly, to lay before the managing board, an order of fencing 
exercises, and must keep a list of fighters. 

§ 51. He is to have charge of, and keep in good order, all weapons, standards, de- 
fensive apparatus, and all other such property of the Burschenschaft. 

§ 52. He is to select all witnesses for the Burschenschaft at duels. 


The Manager of the Burschen-house. 

§ 58. He has the oversight of the Burschen-house; and, accordingly, all com- 
plaints, by and against the landlord there, are to be brought to him. 

§ 54. He is to make the necessary arrangements in the assembly-hall for the as- 
semblies of the Burschenschaft. 

§ 55. He is to adjust the minor details of the Commerces, and all other festivals, 
after consulting, previously, with the managing board respecting them. 

§ 56. At the beginning of every half-year he must lay before the board a plan ot 
arrangements for Commerces, 

The Steward. 


§ 57. He is to see that the duties of hospitality, on the part of the Burschenschaft, 
toward Burschen from abroad are fulfilled, and has charge of their entertainment. 
For this purpose he is to possess a list of the dwellings of all the members of the 
Burschenschaft. 

§ 58. He has the care of any Burschen who are ill. 


The Umpire of the Gymnastic Council. 
§ 59. He is to attend at such meetings of the council as may take place, 


The Historiographer. 
§ 60. He is to keep the journal of the Burschenschaft, and to have the history of 
it written up for presentation at the general assembly. 
§ 61. At every election of speaker, he is to announce it to the managing board. 


The Candidates. 


§ 62. The candidates for the managership must attend the sessions of the board, 
and have an advisory vote therein. Butif acting members are absent, they are to 
take their places, and to cast deciding votes. 

§ 63. They are, also, to assist the managers in the performance of their duties, by 
all proper means. 


Meeting of Managers and Course of Business. 


§ 64 a, The sessions of the board are of two kinds, viz. : 

1. Those in which accusations are made against individuals, and the trials thence 
arising are had. 

2. Those in which discussions and decisions are had upon the various matters 
entered upon the business-book of that session, as far as they need no further in- 
vestigation ; and generally, upon all other matters affecting the Burschenschaft. 

§ 64 b. The penalties inflicted are to be executed, partly in private meetings of 
the managing board, and partly in public ones. 

§ 65. Assemblies of the first kind are to be held at the speaker’s room, or at some 
other suitable place, to be fixed by him. 
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§ 66. These assemblies are to consist of the speaker, secretary, and two otheg 
managers, who shall attend in regular order. 

§ 67. Besides the managers, no one is to be present, except such as are to bring 
accusations, or to be tried; and the latter only till their business is settled. 

§ 68, Except these assemblies of the managers, all sessions of the managers are 
public: that is, all members of the Burschenschaft may attend them, being silent. 

§ 69. The managers are to hold a public meeting, usually, every week, at a fixed 
time; when practicable, at the Burschen-house, at which they shall endeavor to 
transact any business coming up. In urgent cases, extraordinary sessions may take 
place, which are to be notified by bandbills, and to which the speaker shall summon 
the managers. 

§70. Any one not attending a meeting, unless he have a suflicient excuse, of 
which the board is to be the judge, and which must be previously communicated 
to the speaker, either orally or by writing, must pay a fine of one reichstlialer to the 
treasury, and loses his vote at that meeting. 

§ 71. Ifa member, without a sufficient excuse, comes a quarter of an hour after 
the appointed time, he is to pay eight groschen; if half an hour, sixteen groschen. 

§ 72. After the expiration of a quarter of an hour the speaker is to proceed to 
business. 

§ 73. During the meeting the speaker must have the laws lying before him, in 
order, in doubtful cases, to be able to refer to them. 

§ 74. The speaker has the precedence, and conducts the business. In voting, he 
votes first, and then calls upon the other managers, in succession. He, only, is 
authorized to stop the voting, and to recall attention to the question under dis- 
cussion. 

§ 75. In public meetings, the following order of business is usually to be ob- 
served: First, the managers take up the business-book of the committee; then the 
trial book; and then only, other oral or written business may be attended to. 

§ 76. Afier the managers have ended their deliberations, the speaker is to inquire 
of the audience whether any of them has any thing to offer. Until that time they 
must all preserve silence; and for the decision of each matter, some one must fur- 
nish new facts, not before considered, permission to state which must be given by 
the speaker. 

§ 77. At the end of the meeting, the secretary must read over the proceedings. 

§ 78. The decision of the managing board, in all matters, is made by a majority vote. 

§ 79. A public sitting can only be held with nine members present. If nine 
managers are not present, those who are may, in very urgent cases, fill up their 
number. 

§ 80. At the first session of the new board, in every half-year, when the offices 
are apportioned, the duties of the board must be read over from the constitution. 

§ 81. In the decision of cases, witnesses, documents, and the word of honor shall 
be testimony. The witnesses must be two Burschen in good standing, and must 
be able to authenticate their testimony by their word of honor. In cases, however, 
where other testimony is wanting, Philisters who are known to the board to have 
such correct sentiments on the subject of honor as to be competent to give their 
word of honor upon any matter, may be admitted to testify. 

§ 82. No manager may give a decision upon any affair which is his own, or in 
which he is a witness. The same rule is to be observed in decisions by the com- 
mittee or by the Burschenschaft. 

§ 83. No manager may, in the performance of his duty, use insulting expres- 
sions ; and this is the rule for all authorities. 


The Committee. 


§ 84. The committee shall consist of twenty-one acting members, and seven can- 
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didates for membership, who are to be chosen half-yearly, by the Burschenschaft, 
for a half-year. 

§ 85. The doings of the committee have a twofold relation. 

§ 86. As a whole, it is, as a supervising authority, to observe that the managing 
board acts in conformity to the law, and not beyond its authority. 

§ 87. Immediately upon observing any irregularity of this kind, it is its right, 
and its duty, to advise the board of the same, and if the latter does not act accord- 
ingly, to bring the matter before the Burschenschaft. 

§ 88. The committee is also to review all decisions in cases not clearly and defi- 
nitely determined by the law, and to approve or reject the decision of the board 
upon the same. 

§ 89. In order that the committee may be able to exercise its supervisory and ap- 
proving power, the business-book of the managing board must be laid before it 
every week, with all the papers relating to it. It must also examine all letters of 
the managing board, before they are dispatched. It is, also, after the board, to de- 
cide whether the same shall be laid before the Burschenschaft for approval or not. 

§ 90. The individual members of the committee are at the head of the sections of 
the Burschenschaft. 


Apportionment of the Offices. 


§ 91. The members of the committee shall choose, from their own number, by a 
major vote, a speaker and a secretary, the latter for a half-year, and the former, who 
is not re-eligible at the end of his term, for one month. 

§ 92. The speaker is to maintain quiet and order in the meetings of the commit- 
tee, and to conduct their deliberations. 

§ 98. The secretary is to have charge, in their meetings, of the business- book. 

§ 94. In the absence of the speaker, his last predecessor, or a substitute chosen 
for the occasion, shall supply his place. 

§ 95. The committee shall usually appoint to the headship of twenty sections of 
the Burschenschaft, the remaining nineteen members of the committee and the first 
candidate. The sections are to be chosen for these by lot. 

§ 96. The candidates have advisory votes in the meetings of the committee. If 
members are absent, they take their places, and have deciding votes. 


Meetings of the Commvrittee, and their Business. 


§ 97. The meetings of the committee are public. The audience must here, also, 
be silent, until the speaker, at the conclusion of the business, shall give permission 
to some one. 

§ 98. The committee shall meet weekly, at some fixed time (if possible at the 
Burschen-house), to dispose of current business. In urgent cases, special meetings 
may be called, which shall be notified by public handbills, and to which the speaker 
shall summon the members. 

§ 99. Every committee-man absent from a meeting, without a sufficient excuse, 
which shall be previously given to the speaker, either in words or in writing, and 
of which the committee shall judge, shall pay a fine of one reichsthaler to the treas- 
ury. Any one a quarter of an hour late shall pay eight groschen; and if half an 
hour, sixteen groschen. 

§ 100. After a quarter of an hour, the speaker shall commence the business, and 
shall conduct it. 

§ 101. During the meeting, the speaker must have the constitution before him. 

§ 102. In voting, the speaker shall give the first vote, and shall then call upon the 
secretary and the rest of the members in order. He, only, has the right to interrupt 
the voting, and call attention to the question under discussion. 

§ 103, Atthe end of the business, the speaker is to read over the proceedings. 
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§ 104. Decisions shall be by a major vote. 

§ 105. In matters relating to the individual sections, the secretary shall give to 
the manager of the section copies of the proceedings of the board and the commit- 
tee, and of all other documents relative to them. 

§ 106. At meetings of the committee, the secretary is to collect the results of votes 
in the sections, and to enter them in a book kept for the purpose, in order to hand 
them over to the managing board. 


The whole Burschenschaft as a Voting Body. 


§ 107. The whole Burschenschaft decides upon cases to which the authority in- 
trusted to the managing board does not extend. It possesses, also, exclusively, the 
law-making and ultimate judicial power; and appoints its own officers, by electing 
them. 

§ 108 a. New laws, and alterations and repeals of old ones, are examined and 
discussed by it, and decided upon by voting. Such decision is, however, only valid 
when two thirds of the number of votes are in its favor, such two thirds to be a 
majority of the whole number of voters. For instance, if there are 800 members 
entitled to vote, if all these vote, 200 are necessary to adopt the law; but, if a less 
number vote, then two thirds of their votes are requisite to adopt the law; but a 
majority of all the voters, that is, in this case not less than 151, is necessary. 

§ 108 b. In other cases, where no law is to be determined upon, the Burschen- 
schaft decides by a majority of those actually voting ; but two thirds of all the voters 
must vote in all cases except those in which a majority of all capable of voting is 
concerned, 

§ 109. In every case where the managing board and the committee differ, the de- 
cision is left to the Burschenschaft. 

§ 110. Any member may appeal to the Burschenschaft against any decision of the 
managing board which he thinks unjust, even if approved by the committee. But 
he must previously lay the reasons of his opinion before the board and committee, 
in writing; and can not bring the matter before the Burschenschaft until such 
reasons are rejected. All complaints for violation of duty by the managing board 
or committee, either by one of them against the other, or by individual members, 
are also to be brought before the Burschenschaft. 

§ 111. The managing board must lay all important letters before the Burschen- 
schaft before sending them. If one voice is given against them, upon inquiry, the 
Burschenschaft must decide on sending them by a vote. ‘ 

§ 112. All other cases, not including the introduction of a new law nor the repeal 
of an old one, whose decision does not belong to the managing board, or which the 
latter, though authorized to act on them, considers of sufficient importance to be de- 
cided by the Burschenschaft, must also be brought before that body and decided by it. 

§ 118. All special taxes must be consented to by the Burschenschaft. 

$114. The Burschenschaft must also authorize the institution of special fes- 
tivities. 

§ 115. Election of managing board and committee, as well as of all important offi- 
cers appointed temporarily, must be made by the Burschenschaft. Those not pres- 
ent lose their votes; and for such elections no fixed number of voters can be set. 
The accounts of such special officers are also to be submitted to the Burschenschaft. 

§ 116. The Burschenschaft may act either through assemblies of its separate sec- 
tions, or through general assemblies. 


Sections of the Burschenschaft. 
§ 117. The whole Burschenschaft is to be divided into twenty-one sections, which 
are to consult and vote upon propositions to be laid before the whole body for de- 


cision. It should here be remarked, that in such decision, it is not the votes of 
the sections, but those of the individual members which are counted. 
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§ 118. The managing board constitutes one of these sections, and the other twenty 
are to be formed from the other members of the Burschenschaft, as follows: 

$119. At the beginning of each half-year, four managers, to be designated by 
the board, shall divide the members into four groups, according to their standing; 
of Candidates, Old Burschen, Yonng Burschen, Foxes. Each of these four groups 
they are to divide, by lot, into twenty sections; so that an equal number of each 
standing shall be in each. 

§ 120. If new members are admitted into the Burschenschaft during the year, 
they shall be, in like manner, apportioned to the sections by the secretary of the 
committee. 

§ 121. Each of these twenty sections shall, by lot, select a committee-man as 
manager, who shall preside over its meetings, and maintain order and quiet therein. 

§ 122. Each section shall select, from among its own number, a secretary, who 
shall have charge of the business-book at meetings, shall record votes, read over the 
proceedings at the close of each meeting, and subscribe them, after the speaker. — 

§ 123. In the absence of the speaker, the secretary shall take his place, the papers 
to be delivered to him by the former. 

§ 124. The speaker must have the constitution before him during the sessions, in 
order to refer to them in doubtful cases, and especially in order to assist individuals 
in the knowledge of it. 

§ 125. The meetings of the sections shall be held as often as is necessary. The 
manager shall call together the members of it by public handbills. 

§ 126. Any one absent without having presented to the manager a sufficient ex- 
cuse, to be judged of by him, shall pay a fine of eight groschen; and any one a 
quarter of an hour or more late, shall pay four groschen. 

§ 127. No meeting shall be valid where there are not present two thirds of the 
members of the section. 

§ 128. At the first meeting of the section, the portion of the constitution relative 
to it must be read. 


Meetings of the whole Burschenschaft. 


§ 129. The meetings of the Burschenschaft are for the following purposes: 

1. To inform it, through its representatives, of whatever occurrences are of im- 
portance to it. 3 

2. To submit motions to it, respecting laws or other matters. 

8. To bring complaints for violations of duty by the managing board or com- 
mittee. 

4, To make appointments and offer complaints. 

. To hold consultations. 
. To vote upon proper matters. 
. To elect officers. 

8. To choose new members. 

§ 130. The secretaries of the managing board and committee must read, in these 
meetings, the proceedings of those bodies, and the papers connected with them. 

§ 131. The first meeting in the half-year must be held within a fortnight after the 
conclusion of the Jectures. The choice of officers must be made at this and a sub- 
sequent meeting. At the first regular meeting after this, the sections relating to 
meetings and to taxes must be read. 

§ 132. A meeting must be held, usually, every fourteen days, and special ones in 
urgent cases. 

§ 183. The call to these meetings is to be by a public notice on the bulletin-board. 
Every member must, therefore, examine the bulletin-board daily, for notices re- 
‘specting the Burschenschaft. These notices must, however, be put up before 
9 A.M. 


Tm 
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§ 184. Any one not attending at the time indicated by the call must pay a fine of 
eight groschen. Excuses must be laid before the speaker of the section, who is to 
judge of their sufficiency. 

§ 135. In meetings, the members sit by sections, which are to be numbered by the 
manager, who will mark delinquents. The managing board will sit in sight of the 
assembly, and the committee one side of it. 

§ 136. Every one will sit in the meeting with uncovered head. Smoking, and 
bringing in of dogs are strictly forbidden; as are, also, all conversation, and expres- 
sions of approbation or displeasure. 

§ 187. For the sake of good order, it is necessary that all should remain at the 
meeting until the close of it. Only urgent excuses, to be given to the speaker, can 
form an exception. 

$1388. At the end of a quarter of an hour, after the speaker has called to order, 
the meeting shall be opened with a song. 

§ 189. Quiet and order must be observed in the meetings. The speaker, and the 
managers with him, are to maintain the same. 

§ 140. The speaker is to direct the order of business. At the beginning of the 
meeting, he is to announce the purpose of it. 

§ 141. Every one is entitled to express his sentiments in the meeting, being only 
holden to do so in a manner respectful to the assembly. 

§ 142. Any one desiring to speak must stand before the meeting, and turn to- 
ward it; and when he has spoken, return to his place. 

§ 148. No one may interrupt another, and the speaker must reprove any one 
doing so. 

§ 144. It is the right and duty of the speaker to end the discussion of a subject 
when he considers enough has been said upon it. But he can not forbid any one 
complained of from setting forth his grounds of justification, even if he considers 
it inexpedient, and that the subject has been sufficiently discussed. 

§ 145. The speaker shall close the meeting after inquiring twice whether any one 
desires to speak. 

§ 146. The time of the meeting shall not be unreasonably prolonged. Two, or at 
most, three hours shall be the rule. Urgent cases may justify exceptions. 

§ 147. All persons being bound to observe a proper respect for the meeting, all 
insults between individuals are forbidden. Any person insulted shall bring the 
offense to the notice of the speaker, who shall inquire of the offender whether he 
intended an insult; and, if such was the case, he shall cause him to retract it, and 
shall administer to him a public reprimand. The same rule shall be observed in 
case of personalities in the meetings of the managing board or of the committee, or 
between the manager, as such, and the audience. And the same rules hold good 
in the sections. 


Course of Business. 


§ 148. The proceedings in all matters relating to the Burschenschaft shall be as 
rapid‘as possible, as only in that manner can active life be maintained in the Soci- 
ety. The following rules, as to details, shall be observed: 

§ 149. All matters in which the committee must concur with the managing board 
shall be laid before the former in the business-book of the latter. If the committee 
concurs, the decision takes effect, unless an appeal is lodged to the Burschenschaft 
within three days after its announcement. 

§ 150. If the committee does not concur, the matter is referred back to the board 
in the business-book of the committee. The board can then either accept the 
amendment of the committee, when the decision takes effect, or can adhere to its, 
decision as first made, in which case the matter will be submitted to the next as- 
sembly of the whole Burschenschaft. 
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§ 151. In decisions to be made by the whole Burschenschaft, the following shall 
be the mode of proceeding: 

§ 152 a. First, in motions for new laws or the repeal of old ones. These may be 
made either by individuals or by the managing board. In the former case, the 
motion must be laid before the managing board in writing. The board shall pass 
it, together with its own opinion, over to the committee, which shall also express 
an opinion upon it. At the next meeting of the Burschenschaft the speaker shall 
give notice of the decision. The secretary of the committee shall also, in this meet- 
ing, cause the section managers to enter, in their section-record, the motion, with 
the opinions of the board and the committee. 

§ 152 b. No motion respecting a law can be laid before the whole Society, which 
is not put into a clear and legal form for voting on. 

§ 158. The managers of the sections shall now lay the motion before their sec- 
tions for consultation. These consultations, being a preparation for the general 
consultation, must be completed between the meeting of the Burschenschaft at 
which the subject was introduced and the next one. The motion will then be 
brought before the latter. 

§ 154. The motion shall be voted upon in the sections. This voting must be 
_finished before the next mecting of the committee, the time of which is to be an- 
nounced by the speaker of the committee, in the proper general meeting. At such 
meeting of the committee, the secretary, to whom all the section managers must 
hand in their business-books, shall enter the result of the vote in a book kept for 
that purpose, which he shall pass over to the managing board. The secretary of 
the managing board shall then enter the new law, or the repeal or alteration of the 
old, in the constitution, and to lay it before the next general meeting, from which 
time it goes into effect. 

§ 155. All matters coming before the Burschenschaft on appeal, whether by dis- 
agreement of the committee and managing board, or on the part of individuals, 
shall, in like manner, be announced in the general meeting and voted on in the 
sections. In these cases the voting may be without discussion; but otherwise the 
same proceedings are had as in the case of new laws. The result of the vote is an- 
nounced, at the next general meeting, by the managing board. What is decided by 
the Burschenschaft takes effect from its announcement by the managing board. 

§ 156. The same proceedings are to be had in all matters which, although not re- 
specting laws, still come before the Burschenschaft for decision through the man- 
aging board. 

§ 157. If one voice is given, at the call of the speaker, against the sending of letters 
laid before the Burschenschaft, the question shall be discussed, and decided by vote. 

§ 158. A decision, by vote, in the general meeting, may be had upon all subjects 
not admitting of delay. 

§ 159. Elections shall be conducted as follows: 

§ 160. In the first meeting of the half-year, the speaker of the past half-year, or 
another of the managers, shall announce that a new election is to be held, and shall 
remind the members of the duty of choosing according to their best knowledge and 
convictions. Ballots, printed for the purpose, shall then be distributed to the 
voters, upon which they shall write, with a clear description, the names of their 
candidates, without subscribing their own names: that is, twelve for the managing 
board and twenty-cight for the committee. 

§ 161. On a day immediately following, the Burschenschaft shall convene again. 
The letters of the alphabet shall then be distributed to fifty members, one letter to 
two. The speaker, to whom shall be joined a committee-man, for assistance, shall 
read the votes. The fifty members shall, upon their word of honor, observe strictly, 
how often the names beginning with their letters occur. The votes shall then be 
counted, and the result announced. The three out of those chosen for the manag- 
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ing board who shall have the fewest votes shall be the candidates; and in like man- 
ner the seven of those chosen for the committee. Votes to choose those members 
of the managing board who are actually chosen to the committee, shall be counted 
for them for the latter place. 

To avoid irregularities, any one may have the ballots preserved for reference to 
the time of the announcement, at the next meeting of the Burschenschaft, and may 
inform of any such irregularities. 

§ 162. In case of an equal number of votes for several candidates, the lot shall de- 
cide among them; and the same in all other elections. 

§ 163. The same mode of election shall be followed in filling vacancies in the 
board and the committee, and at special elections. 

§ 164. In all cases where delay may be injurious to the Burschenschaft, the 
managing board, alone, shall make the decision; but is answerable to the Bursch- 
enschaft for it. 

§ 165. During vacations, there shall be formed, from any managers and commit- 
tee-men remaining, a body, to consist of at least five members, and which, if mana- 
gers and committee-men can not be found, shall complete its number from any 
members of the Burschenschaft remaining in Jena. In important cases, this body 
may call meetings of such members of the Burschenschaft as remain in Jena. But 
any decision by such meeting is provisory only, and becomes binding only by vote 
of the Burschenschaft. ; 

§ 166. In all matters for the decision of which those not members of the Bursch- 
enschaft are to be called on to act together with it, the business shall be introduced 
by the Burschenschaft before those not members take part in it. The meetings of 
Burschen are to be conducted under the same forms as those of the Burschenschaft. 

§ 167. When any decision has been lawfully made, it is the duty of the managing 
board to enforce the fullest and most punctual obedience to it. 


ENTRANCE INTO AND DEPARTURE FROM THE BURSCHENSCHAFT. 
Acceptance and Entrance. 


§ 168. Every student at this place may present himself for admission into the 
Burschenschaft. 

§ 169. The candidate must possess the following qualifications : 

a. He must be a German: that is, he must speak German, and acknowledge him- 
self a German by nation. 

b. He must be a Christian. 

ce. He must be honorable: that is, there must be no disgrace attaching to him, 
either as a citizen or as a Bursch. 

d, He must belong to no association whose laws or purpose conflict with those of 
the Burschenschaft. 

e. He must have been a Bursch for at least a quarter of a year. 

$170. Burschen wishing to enter the Burschenschaft are to apply to the secretary 
of the managing board, who shall record their surname and given name, place of 
birth, university where and time during which they studied. 

$171. The secretary shall read the names of such candidates at the meeting of 
the Burschenschaft, and shall post them up at the Burschen-house. These steps 
are to enable any persons having objections to such candidates as are deficient in 
any of the above requisites, to state them to the managing board. 

§ 172 a. If no such objection is made within fourteen days, the constitution shall 
be read to the candidates, by the secretary; and if, upon inquiry, they continue in 
their desire to enter the Burschenschaft (silence to be taken as an affirmative), they 
shall be admitted at the next meeting of the Burschenschaft. 

$172 b. If any objection is alleged to the admission of a new member, and any 
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disgraceful matter alleged, the Burschenschaft shall decide, by vote, upon his ad- 
mission, 

§ 173. The proceedings at admission shall be as follows: 

After an address by the speaker, to the candidates, who shall be seated before the 
assembly, the secretary shall read to them, slowly and distinctly, the form of ad- 
mission; and if they shall answer “Yes” to the questions therein, they shall give 
their word of honor to the speaker to observe the conditions of the same. 

§$ 174. The form of admission is as follows : 

**You stand before this honorable assembly to take the joyful vow which shall 
admit you into our midst. I, as secretary, ask you, N. N., in the name of the Jena 
Burschenschaft, solemnly and publicly : 

“Do you recognize the sentiment and spirit which belong to the provisions of 
our constitution? Do you recognize the sentiment and spirit which animate our 
fundamental principles, and give them power and form? Do you acknowledge 
yourself a German by nationality ; and do you acknowledge that, without a German 
life—without a profound sympathy in the weal and woe of our fatherland—our 
Burschenschaft can not exist for its purposes? Do you declare that, in the funda- 
mental principles of the Jena Burschenschaft you find your own principles; that 
you will, within and without that society, with your body and life, defend the prin- 
ciples and life of the Burschenschaft; and that as with the Burschenschaft, so with 
the German people, you will stand or fall? Then give your word of honor to the 
speaker.” 

§ 175. By giving their word of honor, the candidates become members of the 
Burschenschaft, and are, from that time forward, to be treated as such; and are at 
once to be apportioned, by the secretary of the committee, to the sections. 


DIsMIssION FROM THE BURSCHENSCHAFT. 


§ 176. A member of the Burschenschaft ceases to be such: 

a. By being dismissed by the Burschenschaft. 

b. By himself seeking a dismission. 

c. By ceasing to be a student. 

§ 177. A member desirous to leave the Burschenschaft must make written apph- 
cation, with his reasons, to the managing board. 

§ 178. The request having been granted by the managing board and the commit- 
tee, and having been signified to him, he ceases to be a member. 

§ 179. Any one a member of the Burschenschaft at leaving the university, re- 
mains an honorary member of it, unless himself renouncing membership, or after- 
ward excluded for dishonorable conduct. 

§ 180 a. Honorary members have all the privileges of actual members, so far as 
they can be enjoyed by one not a student: namely, the right of taking part in the 
meetings of the Burschenschaft, and of casting deliberative votes ; of participating 
in all the festivities of the Burschenschaft, &c. ; also, the right of hospitality, and 
other aid from the Burschenschaft, so far as they can give it. He must, however, 
also undertake all the responsibilities which the enjoyment of those rights implies. 

§ 180 b. All those leaving Jena as members of the Burschenschaft shall be 
solemnly dismissed at the last meeting of the Burschenschaft. The details of the 
occasion shall be arranged by the managing board. 


RELATIONS oF InprvipvAL MEMBERS TO THE BURSCHENSCHAFT AND TO EACH OTHER. 
Ri@aHts AND DUuTIEs. 
elation to the Burschenschaft. 


§ 181. It is the duty of every member to watch over the honor and reputation of 
the Burschenschaft as over his own honor; and everywhere, as much as in him 
lies, to promote its unity and prosperity. 
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§ 182. Full and punctual obedience to all the laws is a fundamental principle of 
the Burschenschaft; for that body can only exist as a whole, and accomplish its 
purposes, by strict order. 

$183. Every member unconditionally recognizes the decisions of the Burschen- 
schaft as binding laws, whether they were opposed by debate and vote or not. 

§ 184, Every one must quietly submit to whatever punishment may be inflicted 
upon him according to law. 

§ 185. Every member must, so far as time and circumstances permit him, assist 
in every thing directed by the Burschenschaft as a whole. 

§ 186. Every member is bound to assume every office to which he is elected, and 
all its rights and duties. If there are reasons not permitting him to perform the 
duties of the office, he must lay the evidence thereof before the managing board 
for examination; but during the examination he must perform the duties of the 
place, since his election renders this necessary. 

§ 187. Every member must obey the officers of the Burschenschaft so long as 
they do not exceed their authority. 

§ 188. Especially strict obedience is due to the decisions of the managing board 
and of the committee, unless an appeal is to be legally brought to the Burschen- 
schaft. 

§ 189. If any officer has exceeded his authority, and thereby done injustice to 
any one, information must be given to the managing board, 

§ 190. Every member is bound to inform the managing board of any gross viola- 
tion of the constitution or code of customs; and no performance of this duty can 
subject him to the charge of tale-telling. 

§ 191. All members are bound not to mention publicly, that is, in the presence of 
Philister, any matters whose publicity might be dangerous to the Burschenschaft ; 
for, though that body is by no means a secret society, it can not proceed entirely 
without some operations not public. 

§ 192. Every member has, in all circumstances, the fullest right to the most 
powerful and active assistance from the Burschenschaft which it can afford. 

4 Relations of the Members to each other. 

§ 193. The relations of the members to each other are altogether equal; and no 
appearance of gradation of rank can, at any time, be allowed. 

§ 194, All difference of birth is put entirely out of the account; and every mem- 
ber is holden to consider the rest as his brothers, seeking a common object with 
him. 

§ 195. In order to mark the closeness of their bond of unity and brotherhood, all 
the members shall use, to each other, the pronoun ‘ thou.” . 

§ 196. For this reason every member is bound, in duels, to obtain a second and a 
witness from the Burschenschaft. 

§ 197. The only difference to be recognized among members of the Burschen- 
schaft is that which greater or less experience naturally occasions. Accordingly, 
the members do not possess deciding votes in the Burschenschaft until the second 
half-year of their life as students. 

§ 198. No member can be chosen manager until the third half-year of his staan 
life, nor committee-man until the second. 

§ 199. But these distinctions shall not occasion any, younger member to be reck- 
oned inferior to an older; for it is only individual excellence, not years’ standing, 
which can be alleged in Ee of members, 


VIOLATION OF Laws.—PUNISHMENTS, 


§ 200. The Burschenschaft shall punish in its capacity as: 
1. Upholder of the code of customs ; inasmuch as it visits with a penalty every 
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infraction of the code, and declares the loss of honor or ‘‘ disgrace”’ (ver7ruf), pro- 
nounced by the code, to be incurred by students guilty of dishonorable practices. 

§ 201. 2. An association ; in which capacity it must protect itself against violations 
of its laws by members, and must, for that purpose exercise its judicial authority 
over them. 

§ 202. Punishments for violations of the laws of the Burschenschaft are either 
fines or Joss of honor. . 

§ 203. Fines are inflicted for unpunctuality at meetings and at the fencing-room. 
Details are given in their appropriate places. 

§ 204 a. All fines must be paid before the first of the following month. Any one 
then unable to pay must fix a term of payment, upon his word of honor, which 
must not be more than four weeks. 

§ 204 b. Every manager of a section, or of the fencing-room, is bound to collect 
all fines due, and is holden for them if he neglects to do so; and he must hand them 
over, monthly, to the treasurer. 

§ 205. Punishments by loss of honor are as follows : 

1. Admonition, by the speaker, for neglect of duty. 

2. Reproof and censure in proportion to the fault. 

a. Before the managing board, privately. 

b. Before the same, publicly. 

ce. Before the meeting of the Burschenschaft. 

§ 206. The speaker shall administer all reproofs, after they are approved by the 
managing board; and in the terms which he uses to characterize the fault he must use 
no insulting expressions ; for a judicial officer can not be supposed to intend insult. 

§ 207. 8. Expulsion from the Burschenschaft may take place when the conduct of 
a member has rendered him unworthy to remain such: that is, 

a. When a member has incurred the penalty of disgrace; 

b. Or when he has committed a transgression for which disgrace is not the 
proper punishment. ; 

§ 208. 4. Disgrace is incurred by any member asserting any thing disrespectful 
to the Burschenschaft; either by insulting the whole Society, or the managing 
board and committee, or by opposing himself to the decisions of the Burschenschaft. 

§ 209. All these punishments are either 

1. Prescribed by law for fixed cases of misconduct; in which case the managing 
board inflicts them as prescribed ; and in cases where it does not recognize an ex- 
culpation as sufficient, an appeal, as hereinbefore provided, may be brought to the 
Burschenschaft. 

§ 210. Or, 

* 2. No fixed cases are prescribed for their infliction. In such case the managing 
board, with the approval of the committee, inflicts admonition or reproof; against 
which an appeal lies to the Burschenschaft. 

§ 211. The whole Burschenschaft must decide, by major vote, upon the expulsion 
of any member, at the instance of the managing board, in cases where the laws do 
not expressly prescribe that penalty. 


FINANCES.—TREASURY. 


§ 212. The managing board has control of the finances. 
§ 218. The sources of income of the treasury are three: 

a. Half-yearly taxes. 

b. Special assessments. 

e, Fines accruing. 

§ 214. The following are the regulations for levying taxes : 

§ 215. Every member must pay one and a half per cent. of his income, whose 
amount he must state, on his word of honor, at his entrance into the Burschen- 
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schaft; but those having an annual income of less than a hundred thalers are free 
from all regular taxes. But all free tables and stipends must be included in the 
stated amount of yearly income. 

§ 216. For the sake of good order, the fixed taxes must be paid half-yearly, in ad- 
vance; and the last day of May for the summer term, and the last of December for 
the winter term, are fixed as the terms at or before which every member must pay. 
But as it may happen that members may be unable to pay at that time; the treasurer 
may: fix a further term, not to exceed six weeks after the above, at which such 
members must give their word of honor to pay. 

§ 217. Any one not paying at the fixed time, and not appointing any term of ex- 
tension, shall be expelled from the Burschenschaft. 

§ 218. At payment, every member shall receive a voucher from the treasurer. 

§ 219. In order that no blameworthy carelessness may subject any member to the 
penalty of disgrace for a breach of his word of honor, this law relating to taxes shall 
be read in the first regular Burschen meeting of each half-year, and the speaker 
shall, at such time, remind the assembly of the obligations of the word of honor. 

§ 220. Special taxes, when necessary, shall be laid by the managing board, and 
assented to by the Burschenschaft. These taxes must be paid by every member, 
even by those having less than a hundred thalers income. Such taxes, when small 
shall fall equally upon all members ; but, if of importance, shall be apportioned ac- 
cording to income. The latest term allowed for their payment shall be fixed, on 
the word of honor, at fourteen days after consent by the Burschenschaft; but for 
taxes falling heavily on individuals, they may be permitted a further respite, 

FENCING AND OTHER EXERCISES. 
Fencing-room. 

§ 221. The Burschenschaft shall have a fencing-room for its own use. 

§ 222. Every member of the Burschenschaft is bound to attend at the room four 
times a week, on fixed days, and at fixed hours. Exceptions can only be made in 
favor of those in their last half-year, or those whose circumstances make it impos- 
sible, of which proof must be laid before the managing board. 

§ 223. Every member has the right to require fencing practice ; and every one 
who can fence is bound to do so. 

§ 224, Every member must keep his fencing apparatus in good order, that there 
may be no intermission in the practicing. 

§ 225. Any one injuring the fencing apparatus of another, is bound to have it, at 
once, putin good order again, and the possessor is not thereby to lie under the ac- 
cusation even of the shadow of selfishness. 

§ 226. All instruction from any third party is forbidden; and only the master 
shall instruct the scholars. e 

§ 227. At the designated hours, managers shall have charge of the fencing-room, 
shall keep it in order, make out lists of delinquents, and collect fines. 

§ 228. Further details shall be left to the managing board, who shall determine 
them half-yearly, in the fencing regulations. 


Gymnastics. 


§ 229. The gymnasium is under the protection of the Burschenschaft. All fur- 
ther details and arrangements shall be made by those exercising, with reference to 
the exercises. 

§ 280. A manager shall always sit in the council for gymnastics. 

§ 231. The regulations for exercising shall be laid, by the gymnastic council, be- 
fore the managing board and committee for approval. If this is withheld, they must 
be changed, unless the gymnastic council choose to proceed entirely without con- 
nection with the Burschenschaft. The maintenance of the regulations approved by 
that body, is guaranteed by it. 
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§ 232. In winter, the swinging exercises shall be practiced in the fencing-rooms, 
at hours when they will not interfere with the fencing. 


BuRscHEN-HOUSE. 


§ 238. As a common Burschen-house is a principal means of closer union, har- 
mony, and social intercourse, it is incumbent upon every member to frequent it as 
much as possible. : 

§ 284, It is the duty of the managing board to provide such a one, and to fit it 
up properly for the accommodation of the students. 

§ 235, All festivities relative to the Burschenschaft shall be held in the Burschen- 
house, if there is room sufficient. 

§ 236. All public meetings of the managing board, committee, and Burschen- 
schaft shall be, if possible, held at the Burschen-house. 

§ 237. Above all things, a retiring-room must be provided at the Burschen-house, 
and kept in good order. 

§ 288. That the Burschen-house may, at all times, be in good reputation, every 
member pledges himself, upon his word of honor, to the regular payment of the 
landlord. 


Pusiic FEstTrvitiEs. 


§ 239. Public festivities by students are either: 

a. By the Burschenschaft, and therefore general ; or, 

__b. By individuals ; in which case the details of arrangements, as far as not re- 
pugnant to the Burschenschaft, are entirely left to the undertakers. 

§ 240. The Burschenschaft shall arrange commerces, festive processions, funer- 
als, &e. 

§ 241. Regular commerces shall be, a Fox commerce, at the beginning of each 
half-year ; a commerce at the change in the protectorate, and a farewell commerce 
at the end of the half-year. The manager of the Burschen-house may, in connec- 
tion with the board, arrange as many smaller commerces as he chooses. 

§ 242. Further details relative to the commerces shall be contained in the com- 
merce regulations, which the manager shall give out half-yearly. 

§ 243. Great and general festivals shall be celebrated as follows: 

On the 18th of June, in memory of the founding of our Burschenschaft and of 
the battle of Belle Alliance; also as a memorial festival of all the fraternity of 
Burschenschaften ; and the 18th of October, by this Burschenschaft, unless cele- 
brated by the general meeting of all the Burschenschafts, in memory of the battle of 
Leipzig, and of the first union of all the German Burschen in the General German 
Burschenschaft. 

§ 244, The Burschenschaft must order other special festivities. 

§ 245. The details of such festivals shall be left to the managing board, with con- 
sent of the committee, as shall the designation of the officers of them. Managers 
and committeemen have a prior right to be appointed such officers. 

§ 246. Every member is bound to take part in all the festivities of the Burschen- 
schaft, as far as possible, and to observe the regulations made for order on such 
occasions. 


VI. ANSWERS OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES TO THE JENA BURSCHENSCHAFT. 


Bern, August 25, 1817. 
GREETING ‘— 

Dear Brothers:—We will willingly contribute, according to our ability, to the 
festival of October 18. Many of our number have already departed ; but we shall 
send some deputies to the Wartburg, and shall inform all the students here, in 
order that any one who desires it may be present. A song will be sent as soon as 
possible. And so adieu. 
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ERLANGEN, August 23, 1817. 
(;REETING !— 

Dear Friends :—On the 19th of August we received your most welcome invitation 
to the Wartburg. In regard to this festival of October 18th, we are profoundly de- 
lighted that the wish which we entertained, even before it occurred to you, is al- 
ready fulfilled. We think it altogether good and judicious to have chosen the 18th 
of October instead of the 81st, for the time when the German Burschen from most 
of the German Universities are to learn to know and love each other ; and the order 
of exercises, also, seems to us judiciously arranged, as not only providing for our 
own enjoyment, as Burschen, but as not neglecting the worship of God, whose bless- 
ing is the first requisite to all that is good. Your friendly invitation is right wel- 
come to us, and several of us will have the greatest pleasure in accepting it; we 
only hope most earnestly that a similar one has been sent to all the Burschen of our 
country, in order that perhaps a larger number from among us may clearly demon- 
strate and comprehend the great and glorious movements now in progress on Ger- 
man land, and among German Burschen; of which we can certainly afford no 
sufficient representation. 

If any one shall be found among us able to furnish a song for the festival, we will 
send it to you as early as possible. 

In pleasure at the coming gathering. 


GressEN, September 8, 1817. 

Friends and Brothers :—Your friendly invitation to the celebration of the jubilee 
of the Reformation was welcome to us; and we count much upon this united festi- 
val to promote the uniting together of the various German Universities, 

According to the plan proposed, all cf our number who will take part in the fes- 
tival, will be in Eisenach on the 17th of October. 

We all find the arrangements for the festival appropriate and good ; and certainly 
no one can fail to be impressed with its liberal and magnanimous spirit. But you 
will, without doubt, agree with us, that at this celebration in remembrance of so 
noble a deed of a free spirit, any powerfully spoken word for our fatherland and 
union in it, must do good. To this end we are of opinion that no one who feels 
himself impelled thereto, should be prevented, either by previous arrangements or 
any other means, from delivering his views in a public address. There will be suf- 
ficient time, after the close of the festivities to which you have invited us, which 
can not be better occupied. 

Whether any song will be received from us, we can not inform you in advance, 
as it depends on certain individuals, who will care for the seasonable sending of it 
to you. 


GorrineEN, August 22, 1817. 

In relation to the friendly invitation to a general festival of Burschen, on the 18th 
of October, at the Wartburg, we are very much pleased with it; and believe it will 
be universally recognized as very expedient for the Burschen of the various German 
Universities, an opportunity being given, to become acquainted with each other. 
For this purpose we shall send a number of representatives, and as many other 
Burschen will be present as shall be able. To that end we shall seek to make this, 
our resolution, known, as far as possible, to the remaining Burschen. 


HuIDELBeERG, September 6, 1817. 
GREETING, AND A GERMAN GRASP OF THE HAND :— 

Dear Friends and Brothers :—We have been so much occupied with various mat- 
ters as to be unable to return an earlier answer to your welcome letter. Do not, 
therefore, be vexed at this somewhat late answer, as it was rendered necessary by 
external circumstances ; and receive the assurance of our truest love and solicitude 
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for your welfare. May heaven bless our united endeavors to form one people, filled 
with paternal and brotherly virtues, and whose love and harmony may make up for 
mutual weaknesses and faults. We reciprocate your German goodness of heart 
with like feelings, and hope that by means of those who shall follow our example, 
this divine union will be destroyed by no dissension. 

The invitation to Eisenach, for October 18th, has exceedingly pleased us. This 
appropriate and lofty festival, the birthday of faith and of freedom, will be the day 
of the foundation of love for us. It is unfortunate that so many of our much-be- 
loved brethren have departed in various directions; some home, and some to other 
universities. This will deprive us of many ornaments, and you of the pleasure of 
knowing them. But, of those who remain, a part will come without fail; who are 
delighted, in wires: with this glorious rt and with the personal Brotherhood 
of those of congenial minds. 

In ease any songs should be composed by us, we will forward them to you. 


Leirezie, August 30, 1817. 
FRIENDLY GREETING :— 

Dear Brothers :—You here receive the required answer to your friendly letter of 
the 11th of this month, in which you advise us of your intention to celebrate, in a 
festive manner, the jubilee of the Reformation, in connection with the festival of 
the battle of Leipzig, on the 18th of October, at the Wartburg, near Eisenach, and 
invite us, in a friendly manner, to this celebration. The worthy celebration of a 
time in many respects so memorable and inspiring to every German, and the pro- 
posed festive assembly therefor, of so many German Burschen, has our entire ap- 
probation, and we thankfully accept your invitation. Only, we are grieved that we 
can not answer it as numerously as we should have wished, because the 18th of 
October comes in our vacation, when nearly all of our students have left Leipzig, 
most of them having gone home, perhaps to the furthest province of Saxony. We 
have, therefore, in a general assembly of 22d August, determined, ‘‘ to send a depu- 
tation of from four to six Burschen to Eisenach on the 18th of October of this year, 
in the name of the Leipzig Burschen, to take part in the gathering of the Burschen 
of all the German Universities, who are to assemble there to celebrate the jubilee 
of the Reformation and the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig.” 

Our deputies, and the other Leipzig students who are to take part in the celebra- 
tion will, agreeably to your wish, be in Eisenach on the 17th of October. We will 
also provide that a song appropriate to the day shall be composed and sent in good 
season. 

Hoping that we have thus satisfied your wishes, we bid you farewell. 


Mareure, September 2, 1817. 
To ALL ouR BroTHERS AND FRIENDS AT JENA, A FRIENDLY GREETING :— 

Even before we received your invitation, several of our Burschen had determined 
to celebrate the 18th of October, the day of so any new institutions, at the memo- 
rable Wartburg. For this reason we have, with the more pleasure, accepted your 
invitation, and have determined, in any case, to send some deputies (whom, how- 
ever, the favorable opinion of such a Burschen festival will cause to be attended by 
several companions), to this gathering of the German Burschen. We hope that the 
spirit of German patriotism and freedom will prevail, and, treading down all party 
spirit, will i insure us a prosperous issue. 

We wish you all good fortune. 


‘ Rostock, September 2, 1817. 
ScuMoLLIs, GENTLEMEN :— 
We have received your friendly letter of Feveeet 11th, and hasten to send you 
our answer. 
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VI. ‘‘ Dr. Banrpt witn THE JRon ForEHEAD; OR, THE GERMAN UNION AGAINST 
ZIMMERMANN.”’ 


(From the Universal German Library, vol. 112, part 1, p. 218, &c.) 


“ Of the work itself we shall say nothing. All Germany is agreed that it was a 
shameful blemish upon German literature, and surpassed every thing that could 
be imagined for contemptibleness and malignant defamation. The most completely 
shameful and entirely unpardonable invention of all, was placing the name of Herr 
Von Knigge upon the title-page of this lampoon as its author. Any one capable of per- 
mitting himself this base contrivance must have destroyed all his own appreciation of 
honesty. Not only to print the most outrageous calumnies, the most vulgar insults, 
but to publish the name of an innocent man as author! This was going very far!” 

“The work “Bahrdt with the Iron Forehead,” excited, everywhere, the greatest 
displeasure. So much susceptibility to honor and honesty was left in Germany, 
that such a vulgar attack upon respectable people, must, of necessity, be every- 
where abhorred. Thi& composition was, moreover, of such an atrocious nature 
that curiosity was excited as to where it could have originated. Still, the author 
would, perhaps, not have become known, and this vile production would have sunk 
still sooner into the profound oblivion where all such contemptible and vulgar writ- 
ings soon sink, had not a remarkable judicial investigation (by the Hanoverian Chan- 
cery of Justice), been set on foot to discover the author.* 

“This commission, little by little, found out that the lampoon was printed at 
Graiz, in Voigtland, This, of course, led to tracing the person from whom the 
publisher received the manuscript. At this point Von Kotzebue, to conceal himself, 
had recourse to a means of protection which no man could have permitted himself 
to use, unless he had already issued so shameful a lampoon upon so many reputable 
persons. That is, he undertook to help himself out with a threefold false testimony. 
Counselor Schultz, of Mietau, having been in Weimar at the same time with Von 
Kotzebue, at the request of the latter, engaged the engraving of the vignette, which 
was, in itself, good enough, with the copperplate engraver Lips, and caused his see- 
retary to transcribe the MS. He gives his word that he received it, and returned it, 
together with the copy, unread ; a statement which the circumstances render proba- 
ble. A traveler accidentally saw a copy of the engraving in the possession of Herr 
Lips, and this gentleman, who was wholly innocent in the matter, and who knew 
nothing of the purpose of the vignette, mentioned, incidentally, by whom it had 
been put into his hands. This cume to the knowledge of Kotzebue, who feared a 
judicial summons to Mietau, which he afterward did, in fact, receive. He therefore 
wrote in great trouble, to Herr Councilor Schultz, requesting him, if he should be 
called upon to testify, not to tell the truth, but to state that he had received his 
commission from Herr Gauger, a bookseller in Dorpat. He added the assurance 
that he would furnish him an ante-dated letter from this Herr Gauger, in which the 
affair should be put into his hands accordingly, and this letter he was to lay before 
the court as testimony. This, therefore, constituted a double false witness. But 
not content with this, he prevailed upon a man in Reval (by means best known to 
himself), by the name of Schlegel, to state that he was the author of “Bahrdt with 
the Lron Forehead,” and to authenticate this falsehood to be the truth by declaring it 
before an imperial notary public. This false explanation is printed in No. 14 of the 
work, and has appended the act of the imperial notary before whom Schlegel de- 
clared this falsehood true.” ‘ 


* This was caused by the Hanoverian Klockenbring, who had been vilely attacked in the 
work. This writer, “who had been a deserving servant to the Hanoverian government, and 
useful author, was so much affected by the attack as to fall into a dangerous mental condition. 
‘Woe to the author,’ says the writer in the Universal German Library, ‘who has upon hiv 
conscience such consequences from his writings.’ ” 
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“ But the affair did not take the turn which Von Kotzebue intended. In spite of 
the noturial instrument no one was deceived, for a moment, into thinking Schlegel 
the author of the pasquinade. It was, indeed, stated in the Jena Gazette of Litera- 
ture (Schlegel had studied at Jena), that he was not capable of producing the work. 
Councilor Schultz had also already indignantly refused the request that he would 
bear false witness. To prove his intention, he sent the original letter, in which 
Von Kotzebue had asked him to be guilty of this crime, to a friend, and related, in 
a letter to him, the true course of the affuir from the beginning. He requested this 
friend to permit any person to whom these letters could be interesting, to read them. 

‘But Kotzebue found that. all these base expedients would not avail him, and he 
finally decided, on the 24th of December, 1791, to declare, publicly, in the newspa- 
pers, that he was the author of the scandalous production.” 


VII. Susstancr oF THE TuBINGEN ‘‘SratTurEs FOR THE FoRMATION OF A STUDENTS? 
CoMMITTEE.’’* 


‘*‘ These statutes recognize order, quiet, and good morals, as properly required of 
the students, especially by means of voluntary co-operation on their own part, and 
in particular on the part of such of their number as have the confidence of all. The 
substantial part of them is as follows: 

‘The committee consists of fifteen members, chosen freely from the whole body 
of students. Its duties are, fo communicate the wishes of the students to the aca- 
demical authorities, and to consult with them as to the practicability and mode of 
accomplishing them. In case of any injury to any student, as such, they are to ap- 
ply to the authorities for assistance. If the disciplinary authorities have occasion 
to give warnings to the students, it reports them to the committee, that it also may 
give a warning. In case of severer punishments, also, the fact is to be communi- 
cated to the committee, thatthey may state any grounds of mitigation. A later or- 
dinance, of December 21, provides that, on occasions of investigations, where pun- 
ishment is to be inflicted, the committee of students is to be advised, not of the 
first information received, but of the result of the investigation ; that it may allege 
any matters in mitigation. 

‘The committee is also entitled to lay before the university authorities any pro- 
posals from the acceptance of which it may anticipate improved results from the 
university course. It is under the protection of the university authorities in the 
performance of its duties, and any injuries to a member of it are to be punished 
with double severity. 

‘‘ Every member of the committee binds himself to set a good example of obedi- 
ence of the laws, and to labor to promote the improvement of his associates in morals 
and honor. The committee is bound to assist In repairing breaches of the public 
peace; and in the absence of the authorities, to uphold, to the best of its ability, the 
means used to restore order. It is to use its power to compose enmities between 
students, and, as far as possible, to oppose every attempt of one student to insult 
another, or unlawfully to vindicate himself. Every member is also bound to warn 
his fellow-students against any association of a secret character, or avoiding pub- 
licity, and to use his influence to prevent any of them from joining with any such 
association. If any evident disturbers of peace among the students make their ap- 
pearance, or persons whose actions render them unworthy the name of students, the 
committee is bound, after trying the virtue of admonitions, to inform the academical 
authorities of them.” 


* Klupfel, p. 818, 


Y. JAMES MCGILL AND THE UNIVERSITY OF MCGILL COLLEGE, 


MONTREAL. 


BY J. W. DAWSON, LL. D. 


. 


In the British American colonies there have been few founders of 
educational institutions. This may have arisen in part from the rarity 
of ample fortunes, in part perhaps from the tendency of amassers of 
wealth in colonies to regard the land of their paternity rather than 
that of their adoption as their country, but more than all from the 
incessant demands which the material progress of new countries 
makes on the capital of their inhabitants. The gentleman whose 
name stands at the head of this article, has hitherto been the most 
eminent exception to this general statement, and deserves, on that 
account, honorable mention among American founders. But great 
though the benefits are, which he has conferred upon his country, his 
life was one of those which, in their quiet and uneventful tenor, 
afford few materials for biography; and I can but present on this 
subject a very few facts and dates, for some of which I am indebted 
to a valuable series of articles on the colleges of Canada, now in 
course of publication by the Hon. Dr. Chauveau, in the “ Lower 
Canada Journal of Hducation.” 

James McGiut was born in Glasgow, Scotland, on the 6th October, 
1744, and received his early training and education in that country. 
Like many of his countrymen, he emigrated, when a young man, to 
the new world, in search of fortune. He settled in Montreal, and 
engaged successfully in mercantile pursuits. In 1776 he marred a 
lady of French parentage, the widow of a Canadian gentleman, and 
whose father had held some of the highest positions in the colony. 
His long residence in Montreal, his integrity, public spirit, and prac- 
tical good sense, gained for him the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 
He was elected the representative of Montreal in the provincial legis- 
lature, and was subsequently appointed a member of the legislative 
and executive councils. In the war of 1812 he acted as a colonel 
and brigadier-general of militia. His contemporaries describe him 
as a man of large and liberal heart, social and public spirited in dis- 
position, of moderate ability, but of sound practical judgment, and 
extensive information. He died in Montreal, on the 19th December, 
18138, at the age of sixty-nine years. 

Not having any children, he had determined to devote a large portion 
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of his fortune to some object of benevolence connected with his 
adopted country; and in his last will, made two years before his de- 
cease, he set apart his beautifully-situated estate of Burnside, on the 
slope of the Montreal mountain, with a sum of £10,000, for the 
foundation of a university, one of the colleges of which was to be 
named the McGill College. The management of the endowment was 
to be confided to a public board, then recently established by act of 
Parliament and named the Royal Institution for the Advancement of 
Learning, the function of which was the management of all schools 
and institutions of royal foundation, and of estates or property de- 
voted to educational uses, and the establishment of free schools 
throughout the province. Mr. McGill’s bequest was to take effect on 
condition that there should be erected, within ten years, on the estate 
of Burnside, “a university or college for the purposes of education 
and the advancement of learning in this province, with a competent 
number of professors and teachers to render such establishment effect- 
ual and useful for the purposes intended.” In the interim the proper- 
ty was left in the hands of trustees, who were the Hon. James Rich- 
ards, James Reid, Esq., Rev. John Strachan, and James Dunlop, Esq. 

Unfortunately, the relatives of Mr. McGill’s widow were induced 
to dispute the validity of the will, and a protracted litigation ensued, 
which was not terminated till 1835; though in 1829 the landed 
property had been surrendered, and in the same year the college was 
formally organized under a royal charter which had been obtained in 
1821, in anticipation of ‘the issue of the dispute respecting the en- 
dowment. The board of royal institution had been constituted in 
1818. Under the charter, the governor of Lower Canada, the lieu- 
tenant-governor of Upper Canada, the bishop of Quebec, the chief 
justice of Montreal, the chief justice of Upper Canada, and the 
principal, were ex-officio governors of the college, and were to elect 
its officers, and in conjunction with the fellows to constitute the cor- 
poration of the university, for the framing of its statutes and general 
management of its affairs. The royal institution was to retain a vis- 
itorial authority. 

Under this constitution, the college entered on its existence with 
much apparent vigor and promise of success. The opening ceremony 
was heldin Burnside House, the former residence of the founder, and 
was largely attended. The inaugural addresses of the principal and 
other officers, were characterized by a broad and liberal spirit and 
practical good sense, which augured well for the success of the infant 
institution. The faculty of arts, as organized on this occasion, con- 
sisted of the principal and two professors; and on the day of the 
inauguration an important addition was made to the university, by 
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the union with it of the Montreal Medical Institute, as its faculty of 
medicine. This institution had already four. professors and an estab- 
lished reputation. Dr. Holmes, now the dean of the faculty of med- 
icine, was one of these professors, and is the only officer of that date 
who remains in connection with the university. 

As might have been anticipated, from the fortunes of similar efforts 
elsewhere, the prospects of the young university were soon overcast, 
and it had to struggle through a long period of difficulty and danger. 
Mr. McGill had given his endowment under the expectation that, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act passed several years before 
his decease, and in the preparation of which he no doubt had a part, 
large grants of public land would have been placed at the disposal 
of the royal institution to supplement his bequest, as well as to pro- 
vide for the general interests of education. This, however, the legis- 
lature failed to do, and for a long time the McGill endowment consti- 
tuted the only source of revenue to the university. Nor has this 
failure been fully remedied up to the present time. While the legis- 
latures of the neighboring provinces of Upper Canada and New 
Brunswick have, without any aid from private benefactors, bestowed 
large permanent endowments on provincial universities, Lower 
Canada has allowed the McGill College to struggle on unaided save 
by precarious annual grants, burthened with a large number of gov- 
ernment scholarships; and even these grants have, in great part, been 
given only within the last few years, when the increasing importance 
of the institution forced its claims on the government. Probably in 
no other part of America would a benefaction so munificent have been 
so little appreciated ; and the reason is to be found, not in any indif- 
ference to education, but in the numerical weakness of the British 
and Protestant population of the province, for whom the university 
was chiefly designed; and in those divisions of race and creed which 
have hitherto operated as barriers to vigorous and united action in behalf 
of education in Lower Canada. Left to its own resources, the goy- 
erning body found it necessary to expend a large portion of the 
available means of the university in buildings, and were unable at 
that early period to obtain from the landed property any considerable 
amount of annual income. The charter also had many defects, and 
was altogether too cumbrous for the management of an infant insti- 
tution in a colony. These disadvantages, and the errors of judgment, 
and differences of opinion, inevitable in a new educational experiment 
in untried circumstances, long rendered the efforts of the royal insti- 
tution and the board of governors of little avail; and for more than 
twenty years the university lingered on with little real growth ; though, 
dyring a part of this period, it was attended by what, for the time, 
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might be regarded as a respectable number of students in arts; and 
the medical faculty continued to maintain its reputation, and to increase 
its classes. 

For a long time the languishing condition of the university was a 
subject of deep regret and uneasiness to the friends of education in 
Montreal, many of whom were earnestly desirous for its revival, and 
fully impressed with the importance of the public benefits which 
might result from an efficient college ; but there appeared to be no 
practicable means of elevating it, under the existing charter and with 
its want of a sufficient revenue. 

At length, in 1850, a number of gentlemen, resident in Montreal, 
determined to grapple with these difficulties. The character and 
result of their efforts may be learned from the following statements 
by Hon. Justice Day, LL. D., one of their number, and now president 
of the board of governors, in an address to His Excellency Sir Edmund 
W. Head, on occasion of his presiding as visitor at the inauguration 
of Burnside Hall. 


The utterly prostrate condition of the university at length attracted attention, and, 
in 1850, the provincial government was moved by anumber of public spirited gen- 
tlemen to aid in an endeavor to place it on a better footing. As a strong antago- 
nism had always existed between the royal institution and the majority of the govern- 
ors of the college upon subjects essentially affecting its conduct and prosperity, it was 
deemed advisable, as a first step, to reconstruct the board of the former corpora- 
tion. New appointments were therefore made to the royal institution, of persons 
selected on the score of their interest in the cause of education. Of these, sev- 
eral entered upon the duties of their office with zeal and energy. They drew up 
an elaborate report on the condition of the university, and the course which they 
thought should be followed for its amelioration, and their recommendations were 
made the basis of all that has since been done. <A draft of a new charter was 
prepared, which was finally adopted, and executed by Her Majesty in 1852; and 
thus the college, by its improved constitution, was placed in a position to be re- 
vived, and to enter upon a new and useful career. The new charter was re- 
ceived in August, 1852; its most prominent and important provision is that by 
which the members of the royal institution are made governors ex-officio of the 
university. This provision, vesting the whole power and control of the two cor- 
porations in the same hands, removes all possibility of the recurrence of the diffi- 
culties which prevailed under the old system. Before the arrival of the charter 
in this province, a full board of managers of the royal institution, ten in number, 
had been constituted. Immediately upon its reception, the governors began the 
labors of their trust. There’ was a great deal to undo, and much to build up. 
The college was involved in great pecuniary embarrassment, chiefly from the ac- 
cumulation of arrears of the salaries of its officers ; and its income fell far short 
of its current expenditure. The college buildings were incomplete ; and, from 
their situation and construction, so ill-adapted for their intended purposes that it 
became at once evident that a new building must be erected. As to its charac- 
ter and usefulness in the business of instruction, it had none. In so far, then, as 
the state of the university was concerned, the prospect was sufficiently discour- 
aging; but the governors possessed certain extrinsic advantages, which justified a 
hope of success. The provincial government was favorably disposed to aid them 
in their undertaking; and there seemed to be abroad a general feeling of appro- 
bation of the choice made of the persons to constitute the board, and of confidence 
in their earnest endeavor to discharge the duties of their trust efficiently. The 
first step taken was, at once to stop all useless expense. The only salary contin- 
ued was one of small amount to the vice-principal, which was necessary, in order 
to prevent the college doors from being closed. A law was obtained modifying 
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the statute of 1801, under which the royal institution was erected, and introducing 
a more simple and convenient machinery for the exercise of its powers; and au- 
thority was also taken to sell such portions of the real estate bequeathed by Mr. 
MacGill as the governors might deem advisable, for a perpetual ground rent, with 
permission to mortgage the college property in security for a loan to the amount 
of £3,000. Under the sanction of this law, sales have been effected of a suffi- 
cient extent of the college lands to yield, when added to the former income, a 
revenue of £900. Application was also made to the legislature for pecuniary aid, 
and the sum of £1,300 pounds was granted : £1,000 to be applied toward the | 
payment of the debts of the college, and £300 to meet its annual outlay. This 
sum, although far below what was necessary to place the institution in the position 
which the governors wished, was nevertheless of great assistance in diminishing 
its liabilities nearly one-half. It also enabled them to make arrangements for 
avoiding immediate pressure, and gave an opportunity to begin the work of pro- 
viding an efficient and liberal course of instruction. With a view to that end, 
the statutes of the university were completely recast, in a manner to introduce a 
more simple administration, and absolutely to do away with all religious tests and 
privileges. 

In the year 1854, an urgent appeal was made to the provincial government, 
setting forth at length strong grounds of claim for liberal pecuniary assistance. 
The memorial then presented shewed that the university could not be organized 
and maintained upon any proper footing of efficiency unless a grant of at least 
£4,000 were made toward the reduction of its debts, and £1,000 given annu- 
ally, to aid in defraying its current expenditure. In the following year the appli- 
cation was renewed. The result was partially successful. It is due to the head 
of the government and gentlemen who composed the provincial ministry at that 
time, to say that a friendly interest was manifested by them in our efforts, and 
every disposition shewn to extend to us all the aid which circumstances permitted 
them to bestow. The sums received were, however, very much less than those 
specified, and they were inadequate to the necessities of the institution, and the 
importance and magnitude of the objects to be accomplished. The governors 
continued nevertheless to advance in the course originally determined upon, of 
modifying and enlarging the system of education in the university, and they have 
gone on, until it has attained a completeness for which three years ago they searce- 
ly dared to hope. 


As reorganized, under its amended charter, the university rests 
on the broad basis of British protestantism, without sectarianism ; and 
endeavors to embrace within itself all the elements of a collegiate 
and professional education, on the methods of the British universi- 
ties, but modified with especial reference to the condition and require- 
ments of the people of Canada. . 

The college proper consists of the faculties of law, medicine, and 
arts ; and, in connection with the latter, are special courses of engin- 
eering, agriculture, and commerce; the students in which, in addition 
to the more practical subjects of study, are required to take such 
classes in the ordinary course as are appropriate to their future pur- 
suits. The faculty of law has at present five professors, the faculty 
of medicine nine, and the faculty: of arts eleven. In the faculty of 
law, the course is arranged, in accordance with the requirements of 
the profession in Lower Canada, under the following subjects :—Public 
and criminal law, commercial law, civil law, jurisprudence and 
legal bibliography, customary law, and law of real estate. The 
course extends over three years, and entitles to the degree of B. C. 
L. In the faculty of medicine, the course of study extends over four 
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years, and includes all the ordinary studies of a medical education, 
with chemistry, zodlogy, and botany. It entitles to the degree of 
M.D. In the faculty of arts, in addition to the ordinary classical 
and mathematical studies, the subjects of mental and moral philoso- 
phy, physical and natural science, and the modern languages, have 
been liberally provided for. The course extends over four years, and 
entitles to the degree of B. A. 

The high school department, added to the university on its reor- 
ganization in 1852, is an important auxiliary, as a preparatory insti- 
tution and as an English and mathematical school of high grade for 
those who do not desire to enter the college. Its staff consists of a 
rector and five assistant teachers, beside instructors in French, Ger- 
man, music, and drawing. Examinations are annually held for the 
pupils of this and other schools, and certificates granted to successful 
candidates. 

The McGill Normal School is affiliated to the university under the 
joint control of the superintendent of education and the corporation 
of the university. It has four professors, beside teachers in drawing 
and music, and teachers in the model schools. It gives a course of 
study of one year, entitling to an elementary school diploma, and 
of two years, entitling to a model school diploma. It is intended for 
both sexes, and especially for the English and Protestant population 
of the province. 

The number of students and pupils in all the faculties and depart- 
ments in the present session (1858-9) is as follows :— 
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Under the provisions in its statutes for the affiliation of theological 
seminaries and colleges, the university has at present but one affil- 
jated college, that of St. Francis, Richmond, a young but flourishing | 
institution, intended more especially to minister to the educational 
wants of the eastern townships of Lower Canada. 

In the management of the university, the governor-general of 
British America represents the crown as visitor. The business man- 
agement is vested in a board of ten governors, appointed by the 
provincial government. In the properly educational affairs of the 


university, the governors have associated with them the principal, the 
13 
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deans of the faculties, the rector of the high school, the principals of _ 
affiliated colleges, and the fellows, of whom three are appointed by 
the convocation of graduates, and five others may be appointed from 
the body of graduates by the governors; the whole constituting the 
corporation of the university. Under the statutes and the regulations 
of the corporation, the principal has the general supervision of the 
university ; each faculty being subject to the immediate management 
of its own dean, acting under regulations prepared by the faculty and 
sanctioned by the corporation. The power of granting degrees re- 
sides in the corporation; which, however, must have regard to the 
representations of the faculties in each particular case. 

In the matter of buildings, the university is almost destitute of a 
local habitation. The original college buildings, pleasantly situated on 
the slope of the Montreal mountain, but still in an unfinished state, 
are used as residences for professors and students. The grounds sur- 
rounding them have recently been planted and laid out in walks ; 
and it is hoped that in a few years it may be possible to complete the 
original plan, and transfer the class-rooms of the faculty of arts to 
these buildings. In the mean time, the faculty of arts and the high 
school department are accommodated in Burnside Hall, a plain but 
capacious brick building, provided with all the modern appliances for 
work and comfort, and placed for greater convenience on that part of 
the college property nearest to the center of the city. Burnside Hall 
was destroyed by fire in 1856, but has been rebuilt on the same site, 
and with many improvements. In this building are the library and 
apparatus of the faculty of arts, and the collection in natural history, 
which consists of a series of typical specimens intended for class-room 
use; alarge collection of foreign and Canadian mineralogy, purchased 
by the university from Dr. Holmes; a collection of Canadian fossils, 
presented by Sir W. E. Logan; the herbarium of Dr. Holmes, pre- 
sented by him to the university ; a collection of Canadian insects, by 
Mr. Couper, of Toronto ; and the principal’s collections in geology and 
paleontology. The facilities for instruction in natural history have 
recently been greatly increased by the removal of the collections of 
the natural history society of Montreal to a new building on the 
college property ; a building lot having been given by the university, 
on condition of access for educational purposes to the museum. By 
this arrangement, an important benefit is rendered to a society which 
has done more than any other for the promotion of natural history 
in Canada, while its extensive collections are rendered useful to 
students. 

The revenues of the university are principally derived from the prop- 
erty bequeathed by Mr. McGill; and, though still insufficient, are con- 
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stantly increasing. The government of Canada, as already stated, have 
never adequately acknowledged the importance of the McGill endow- 
ment, or the efforts of the college authorities ; but the citizens of Mon- 
treal have, within the last few years, nobly emulated the liberality of the 
founder, by contributing, by voluntary subscription, an endowment 
fund of sixty thousand dollars, of which twenty thousand dollars were 
given by the Messrs. Molson, to endow a chair of English literature. 

It appears, from the above statement of the history of the univers- 
ity, that its present prosperity dates from its reorganization under its 
new charter in 1852. The contrast between that time and the pres- 
ent is sufficiently striking. In 1851, the committee of the royal 
institution reported that the buildings were unfinished and threatening 
to fall into decay ; the grounds were uninclosed and used as a com- 
mon. ‘The classes in arts contained only six students. Even the 
students in medicine, owing to the establishment of a rival school, 
had fallen off to thirty-six. Only one course of law had been deliy- 
ered in connection with the university. It had no preparatory school. 
Its total income was estimated at £540 per annum, while the expend- 
iture, even with the small staff then employed, amounted to £792. 
There was consequently a large and increasing debt. The medical 
faculty was self-supporting, and maintained a high reputation. The 
faculty of arts was sustained solely by the exertions of the vice- 
principal. 

In 1859, the university presents a different picture. Its original 
buildings are still unfinished, but are kept in use and in repair, and 
others more suitable to the present wants of the university have been 
added. Its grounds are inclosed and improved. Its faculties are 
fully organized and largely attended by students. It has a flourishing 
preparatory school, and affiliated normal and model schools. Its 
revenues from property and fees of tuition have been increased more 
than tenfold. A library, apparatus, and collections in natural history 
have been accumulated. It has a staff of thirty-two professors and 
regular teachers, and eight hundred persons derive benefit from 
its teaching. This great expansion has been achieved in seven 
years, by the ability and energy of the governing body, and by the 
liberality of the citizens of Montreal, sparingly assisted by public 
grants; but the university must still be regarded as but in its infancy, 
and as destined, under the blessing of Providence, to attain to still 
greater usefulness and importance. 

I have avoided dwelling on the early history of the university in 
detail. Its struggles and its failures are profitable now only for the 
lessons that they teach. But in this point of view they are not unim- 
portant. The questions then agitated respecting the religious char- 
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acter of the university—the best method for its establishment, whether 
by commencing with a preparatory school or by organizing a colle- 
giate faculty or faculties as an initial step—the policy of erecting 
expensive and imposing buildings, or of waiting until the staff of the 
college should be .efficiently organized—the proper form and consti- 
tution of the governing body—were all of vast importance, and all 
of such a character, that gentlemen interested in education, and re- 
garding the subject from different points of view, might be expected, 
previous to experience, to answer them differently. They were here, 
as in most similar cases, slowly and painfully worked out by long 
discussion ; and the present position of the university owes much of 
its stability to the fact that the ground has been prepared by this 
long conflict of opinion. 

With respect to its religious aspect and its form of government, it 
is remarkable that this university has, as the result of these contro- 
versies and experiences, arrived at a position not precisely identical 
with that of any similar institution in British America. Two of our 
universities, that of Toronto, and that of King’s College, New Bruns- 
wick, are altogether national in their character. The others are all 
connected with special ecclesiastical bodies. MacGill College occupies 
an intermediate position. Under the controlof no particular church, 
and perfectly open in the offer of its benefits to all, it is recognized 
as an institution concentrating the support of all the Protestant de- 
nominations, and representing their common views as to the nature 
of the higher education. I confess that on many grounds I prefer 
this basis, both to those that are narrower and those that are wider. 
It is exempt from the contracting influence and limitation of field 
incident to the former, and from the opposing opinions and interests 
that are so liable to clash in the latter; and it is especially suited to 
the present condition of society in Lower Canada, where the Protest- 
ant minority is united on this subject by being imbedded in a Roman 
Catholic population, which provides for its own educational wants on 
its own principles. 

The form of government of this university is another result of 
long trial of an imperfect system. The management of its financial 
affairs by a resident body of educated and business men, who have 
associated with them, in the more purely educational business, repre- 
sentatives of all the faculties and departments and affiliated institutions 
and also of the body of graduates, affords a stable and efficient ruling 
body, exempt on the one hand from the deficiency of business talent 
often so conspicuous when merely collegemen rule, and from the 
injudicious despotism sometimes practiced by public boards, when 
freed from college influence. No better system could be devised, in 
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the present circumstances of the university, for avoiding the evils of 
a double jurisdiction, and for'securing vigorous and harmonious action. 

But of all that has grown out of the early struggles of McGill 
College, its broad character as a university, in the fullest sense of the 
term, is the most important point. No question can now arise as to 
whether it should strike deep its roots into society by preparatory 
schools. The success of its high school and its normal and model 
schools, gives sufficient practical proof of the value of these departments 
of its work. No question can arise as to whether it should extend its 
field of operations into the preparation of young men for special pro- 
fessional pursuits. It has already done this more extensively than 
any other university in British America, and with large and manifest 
benefit both to society and to its own interests. Nor, on the other 
hand, can it any longer be maintained that scholastic and professional 
studies alone are required in Canada. The increasing number of un- 
dergraduates in arts shows that classical, mathematical, and philosoph- 
ical culture are more and more desired, as preparatory to professional 
and public life. 

We have ceased to inquire which of these several things should be 
done, and have learned that we can do all better than we could do any 
one alone. Without its course in arts, as at present organized, the 
institution could not fulfill its functions as a university. Without its 
schools and professional faculties and special courses, it could not give 
those kinds of education most urgently required, and could not 
maintain a prosperous and progressive character. Such conclusions, 
it is true, do not depend on experience in Canada alone. They rest on 
the nature of man, and on the structure of society. They have ap- 
proved themselves to the ablest thinkers on educational subjects on 
both sides of the Atlantic; and they stand forth as the true mean 
between that. extreme and narrow view which would make the higher 
education merely industrial, and that equally extreme and narrow 
view which would make it purely literary and abstract. That there 
are difficulties attending our position in these respects it would be use- 
less to deny. These chiefly concern the faculty of arts. They result 
from the prevalent disinclination to devote the necessary time to a 
course of college study, and from the necessity on the one hand 
of maintaining a high standard of classical and mathematical 
attainments, and on the other of giving that broad, scientific, and lit- 
erary culture now absolutely required in every educated man. In 
surmounting these difficulties, the following means are those chiefly 
relied on. First.—Offering every practicable facility to young persons 
desirous of passing through the course in arts along with professional 
studies. Secondly.—The influence of a good preparatory school in 
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furnishing students well-grounded in elements. Thirdly.—A judicious 
combination of tutorial training with professorial lectures, according 
to the nature of the subject studied, and the age and qualifications of 
the students. Fourthly.—Insisting on a regular and systematic course 
of study in the first and second years, and permitting options and 
honor studies freely in the third and fourth years. The details of 
the arrangements bearing on these points it would be impossible to 
introduce here; but I beg leave to quote, in conclusion, and in illustra- 
tion of the general educational policy of the university, a few paragraphs 
from an address delivered to its patrons and students, on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the new Burnside Hall :— 


On this subject I may explain, in the first place, that this institution is not 
merely a college, but a university ; and a university, not merely in the sense of 
an institution having the power of conferring degrees, or even in that of a com- 
bination of colleges, all having the same range of studies, but in that higher sense 
which regards the university as the universitas literarum—an institution not 
only giving a general collegiate education, but opening up the way to the practical 
cultivation of the sciences and scientific arts. This character was impressed on 
this institution by the energetic development of the medical and law faculties and 
high school department, at a time when the faculty of arts was almost dormant ; 
and it has been followed up in the spirit rather of the German than of the English 
universities, and in so far with results which promise to establish its suitableness 
to the state of society in this country, by the sure test of extended usefulness and 
success, With us it can not be a question whether the classics and mathematics 
should begin and end our course of study. The real question is, whether this 
narrow platform is as much superior in its results in scholastic training as it is 
confessedly inferior in breadth of adaptation to the exigences of human life ; 
whether, in short, we shall lose in depth more than that which we gain in width. 
This is assuredly a grave question, and it presents itself in several aspects. 

In the first place, it may be asked, is there not danger that the collegiate course 
may degenerate into the mere communication of varied information, without that 
training which is the special work of the educator. I answer, that we obviate 
this tendency by the division of labor in such a manner that any one instructing 
officer shall have only those branches to which he has most fully devoted himself. 
In this way only can we secure that zeal and enthusiasm which wake the true 
teacher, and in this way we can also secure an individual attention to the progress 
of students, as well as mere lecturing. A distinction is, however, sometimes 
made here which should not be admitted to its full extent. It is quite true that 
information and training are not identical ; but it is equally true—and this is the 
really practical point—that the good teacher must always train while he informs, - 
and inform while he trains. It is further true that those studies which commend 
themselves to the mind of the student as of the greatest interest and value, have 
the strongest effect in training his powers; and, however useful or interesting the 
subject, a knowledge of it can be communicated with advantage only when the 
faculties of the student are drawn forth and exercised upon it. Evgry study 
should be made a means of training, and the studies employed should be selected, 
not merely as being in themselves useful, but as giving an equable and general 
exercise to all the mental powers of the student. And it is here that a varied 
course of education excels one that is more limited. Exclude natural history 
from your course, and you leave out one of the best means of training the observ- 
ing and comparing powers, and of cultivating taste, by the study of the noblest 
and most beautiful works of art—those of the Great Artificer of the Universe. 
Exclude mental science, and you shut out the student from the most exalted ex- 
ercises of intellect, as well as from the sources and springs from which the streams 
to which you lead himrare supplied. Is there not a training and forming of mind 
by communion with the great men of modern literature and science, as well as 
with those of antiquity ; by studying with those who have traced the orbits of the 
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planets and the undulations of the light-giving ether, as well as with those who 
wrought out the geometrical principles which form the alphabet of such readings 
of nature. It would be idle to follow such comparisons further. But again it 
may be objected, that if our course should not thus degenerate, it will lose the 
power of conferring profound and accurate scholarship obtained by a more limited 
course, while it may not attain to the extended knowledge of literature and sci- 
ence at which we aim. This we endeavor to avoid by securing a high standard 
of matriculation, by means of our preparatory school, and by directing the earlier 
part of our four years’ course principally to the ordinary studies, while we intro- 
duce scientific studies and optional branches more fully in the later years. If, then, 
we are successful in our efforts, we shall secure respectable mathematical and 
classical attainments in our undergraduates, along with much additional cultivation, 
and in the latter part of the course some studies leading directly to practical appli- 
cations of learning. It must be observed, however, that on this subject, also, 
much misapprehension exists. It is in some cases possible, by exclusive attention 
to a small range of subjects, during the whole period of study, to attain to a very 
high proficiency in one of these; but, in attaining this, we do not give an educa- 
tion in the sense of a training for general usefulness and happiness. You produce 
a specialist, and in a majority of cases a specialist in departments to which in after 
life little attention may be given, the whole benefit being the training received, 
and this of a limited extent. The true theory of a collegiate course, on the other 
hand, is, that it should educate the whole man, and leave him afterward to culti- 
vate the special fields to which taste and duty may direct him ;—not educate him 
a specialist, and leave him afterward to obtain, as he best may, general culture 
and intelligence. I desire not to be misunderstood in this, as if disregarding in- 
struction properly elementary, or depreciating classical or mathematical learning, 
for it is true that education must begin with steady attention to a few elements, 
and in most men it results in ultimate devotion to a few subjects; but, neverthe- 
less, in that part of education which lies within the sphere of the college, it is a 
principal object to enlarge the field of mental vision, and give breadth of view. 
The early education of the school must carefully lead the pupil through those 
narrow and easy paths which his unpracticed feet can tread with advantage ; but 
the college should carry him to the open mountain-brow, whence he can survey 
the land that lies before him, and discover at once the beginning and the end of 
any way that he may select for himself. Admitting, then, the full extent and 
importance of sound elementary training, and of those subjects of the college 
course which have long been valued as the means of conferring that training and 
maturing it into scholarship, we also maintain the necessity, not only for practical - 
purposes, but also for the proper formation of the mental character of the student, 
of a broader course of study. 

We shall, then, direct our students to the graces of classical literature, but we 
shall link these on the one hand with the treasures of that ever-beautiful and 
ever-changing Nature, from which the poets. and orators of old drank in their 
inspiration, and with that modern literature which, springing from the classic 
stock, now waves its foliage over our heads, and feeds us with its rich and varied 
fruits. We shall discipline their minds to abstract thought by the study of math- 
ematics, but we shall connect with this abstract truth its magnificent application to 
science and the scientific arts in our own time, and with its still more magnificent 
application in Nature, before man was here to reason. 

It may be further asked, will the extension of the collegiate course be success- 
ful in attracting those little desirous of the higher education ; and mdy it not 
rather lose the support of those who are friendly to collegiate education of a less 
extended character? I answer that we act in the?belief that the greater part of 
educated and thoughtful men are with us in this principle, and that the love of 
higher education is growing and will grow among all classes in the community. 
We disclaim, however, any intention of bidding for mere popularity. We are 
content to collect a large body of able instructors, and to offer their services to 
the public. If these services are largely accepted, we shall be happy and 
grateful ; if not, we shall mourn the loss to the public more than that to ourselves. 
I believe, however, that we shall be successful, and that the past history of this 
university, the success of scientific courses elsewhere, and the failures that have 
occurred in narrower systems, give us good reason to hope for that best kind of 
popularity which rests on extended usefulness. 


V1. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF UNIVERSITIES. 


[PRor. RAUMER concludes his Historical Survey of the German Universities 
with the following remarks, in which he refers to the Papers on Academical 
Subjects which constitute this article.] 

The narration of our past experiences completely carries us back to 
time past, and so identifies us again with them, that we involuntarily 
write with affectionate interest of things which were so interesting to 
us. And although many things appear different to us in the course 
of time, yet we are unwilling to be too careful, and to weaken our de- 
lineation by subsequent criticisms. We may even, as Solomon admon- 
ishes, become incorrect by striving to be too much so. And it is 
equally improper to measure the past by the measure of the present 
—which was not then known nor applied—without reference to time 
and circumstances. 

A reference to the eminent and Jong-continued usefulness of Schleier- 
macher will well illustrate this point. How many have thanked him 
for having first awakened them, at a time when they were sunken in a 
stupefying slumber under the poisonous influence of the vapors which 
arose from the dead sea of nationalism! And this, too, notwithstand- 
ing that subsequently a still deeper need separated them from him, to 
seek instruction and faith in eternal life from other preachers. Like 
them, 1 am grateful for the influence which Schleiermacher exerted 
upon me, although I afterward became unable to agree with his theo- 
logical views. 

It is not in the least my intention to defend all that I have related 
of myself, especially during my student life. I did not think it neces- 
sary to warn my reader, as he can become sufficiently acquainted with 
me, and with my views of Christianity, from this book. 

My narrative ends with the year 1823, after which time I was for 
four years not at any university, and, accordingly, the concerns of 
those were out of my sight. When I was appointed at Erlangen in 
1827, | found every thing very different from the north German uni- 
versities, and every thing seemed to me to have changed. 

The statements which follow are mostly derived from my experience 
during the twenty-seven years of my professorship at Erlangen. They 
relate chiefly to academical subjects, which have been much discussed 
within the last ten years, and upon which views and opinions have 
been very various. 

I have stated my own beliefs as unequivocally, clearly, and defi- 
nitely as I could, with the design of making both agreement and dis- 
agreement more easy; and not at all from any dogmatic assumption. 


ESSAYS ON ACADEMICAL SUBJECTS. 


I. Lecrures. Dratoaic Instruction. 


Tue talented Theremin wrote on the universities in 1836. He dis- 
cussed, principally, their defects and faults; and believed that many, 
- if not most of them, would be remedied by one universal cure; namely, 
the disuse of the received mode of instruction, and the introduction of 
the dialogic form instead of the monological one of the usual lectures. 

This theory indicates a pseudo-genius, who would know every thing 
better than others, but knows nothing well. 

The defects of many lectures are plainly to be seen, and have often 
been attacked. Professors have been pointed out who have read the 
same manuscript for a series of years, or rather chanted, in a weari- 
some monotone, from them; and students who stolidly wrote down 
the matter thus delivered; and it has been asked, “ What is the use of 
these notes since the invention of printing? If the professor’s manu- 
script is worth so much, let him print it.” 

To read the same manuscript year after year would seem entirely 
inadmissible; and, in fact, is, as a rule. But there are exceptions 
which must not be overlooked; especially that where a master of style 
has worked up his manuscript with artistic care, to a degree of excel- 
lence as high as he can reach, and feels that any alteration must be 
not for the better, but for the worse. If such a speaker even adds no 
remarks to the written matter, the rule vox viva docet (it is the living 
voice that teaches), is still true of his mere reading. His tone, his ac- 
cent, even his gestures, enliven his words, and each hearer feels that 
the speaker is addressing him. If the manuscript were printed, read- 
ing in silence, to one’s self, could not entirely fill the place of the wva 
vox. This is a case which has happened, though very seldom; and it 
occupies a middle place between oral teaching and writing books. 

But it is clear, at least, that the practice of repeatedly reading the 
same manuscript should not be unqualifiedly condemned, especially 
where the professor has labored continually, thoughtfully, and fruitfully 
in his department; and when, in consequence, his lectures, though al- 
ways on the same basis of substance, are a stem which every spring 
puts out new leaves and blossoms. ‘ 

The teacher who prepares his notes with quiet but thoughtful and 
careful industry, in the silence of his study, is altogether to be prefer- 
red to the pseudo-genius, who dares to enter the desk substantially 
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altogether unprepared, because he intends to give himself up to the 
inspiration of his genius. Such pretendedly inspired amprovisatori do 
not, it is true, want for words, but their words are destitute of all sub- 
stance—of any actual truth. . 

Of different character was one young man who trusted, with the ut- 
most confidence, to the field of knowledge which lay quite at his com- 
mand. He had often ridiculed the professors’ notes, and proposed to 
have nothing but an entirely free lecture. “Upon his first appearance 
in the lecturer’s desk, he spoke, for the first quarter of an hour, with 
confidence, rapidity, and freedom; for the second, his delivery was, in 
spite of himself, moderate, slow, and hesitating; and when the third 
quarter commenced, he was forced to go into bankruptcy. Saying, 
with great mortification, “Gentlemen, my materials have escaped me,” 
he closed. . 

Even a most distinguished teacher, who is completely at home with 
is subject, will not enter the desk entirely unprepared—without hay- 
ing previously prepared his lecture with care. And it is, of course, 
much more necessary with teachers not so accomplished, young ones 
especially, even if they do not prepare their lecture as carefully as if 
for the press, at least to write out a more or less full skeleton arrange- 
ment. They are, otherwise, in danger of embarrassment or repetition. 

Lectures differ with regard to taking notes of them, especially in 
this: that some instructors are accustomed to use short distinct sen- 
tences of a compendious nature, which they give as themes to be ex- 
panded; while others speak in a more flowing style, leaving the 
hearer to seize and write down whatever he can. 

To discuss the latter practice first:—It is not an easy matter to 
take satisfactory notes of such a lecture. All who are not sufficiently 
skilled in short-hand to take down every word—an accomplishment 
necessarily rare—must use no small intellectual exertion in an extem- 
pore condensation of what is said, and the selection, on the spot, of the 
most important matter. Such note-taking certainly can not be charged 
with being merely mechanical work; it is rather to be feared that it 
requires too much from the audience. It is only necessary to com- 
pare different notes of one lecture, to see what great differences there 
are as to capacity for doing this work. Many such notes show such a 
lack of it, and so much misunderstanding, as might well drive the in- 
structor to the practice of formal dictation. 

If the instructer has carefully and advisedly placed the more im- 
portant portions of his lecture in precise and clear statements, which 
concentrate in themselves many facts and much thought, he must, 
naturally, desire that his hearers shall understand this, and shall, ac- 
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cordingly, take down these propositions accurately, in order that they 
may afterward be possessed of an analytic compend which will serve 
to recall the course of the discussion to their minds, and to enable 
them to reproduce it. Hearers who do not take down such statements, 
show faulty indifference and lack of intelligence.* 

To determine the qualities of a good lecture is difficult, because 
different subjects require to be taught in different ways, and particu- 
larly because instructors proceed, and must proceed, according to their 
individual endowments, in the most various modes. How different, 
for instance, were the lectures of Werner, Steffens, and F. A. Wolf, 
though each was a master in his own style. Werner’s lectures on 
mineralogy and geognosy were confined within the limits of experience. 
He spoke calmly, intelligibly, and instructively; his pupil, Steffens, 
on the contrary, with winged enthusiasm. Empirical facts served the 
latter only for the building-stones of the architectonic structure of his 
inner natural history of the earth. He hurried his hearers along with 
him; and without having the exclusive purpose of communicating to 
them empirical facts, he awoke in them a desire for the acquirement of 
them. Wolf, again, taught in a manner still very different. A 
thoroughly learned, acute, and enthusiastic scholar in the ancients, 
elements, seemingly the most repugnant, were united in him,—learn- 
ing, enthusiastic love, keen criticism; and these traits, together, made 
his lectures, in the highest degree, at once attractive and instructive. 
Thus might be described many teachers, who each taught in a masterly 
manner, but each in a style quite peculiar to himself. 

The gifts of a teacher are often measured by his acceptability to the 
students. Such a rule is, however, not correct ; for a competent judge 
must be able to pass both upon the substance of a lecture, and its style 
and delivery. But pupils who sit at the feet of a teacher can not, 
generally, have any well-founded opinion as to whether he is thorough 
in his department, and therefore entitled to full confidence. And ac- 
cordingly, it is frequently and lamentably the case, that empty, ignorant 
declaimers give most satisfaction, while the quiet delivery of the most 
profound professors is found wearisome.t{ This complaint, in particu- 
lar, is often made of the latter, that they do not stimulate their hearers. 
But is it the sole fault of the teacher that his discourse does not stimu- 
late ; and are not the hearers themselves often to blame, as lacking in 


* A compendium might fill the place of this dictation ; and would, indeed, gradually proceed 
from it. To read from a compendium prepared by another, must usually be, to an independent 
instructor, who has other purposes than to do a mere “forwarding business,” no less irksome 
than to wear another man’s coat, which does not fit. 


+ Eloquence must contain something agreeable, and something real; but what is agreeable 
must be real.— Pascal, 
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intellect and receptivity?* F. A. Wolf says, in academical discourses, 
that he requires of the professor to teach the truth, and this not in the 
manner of an actor, but in a style adapted to his subject and his 
audience. Then, addressing the students, he adds: “Of you it is re- 
quired that you have your ears open to the lectures.”+ 

I will here add a remark on the maxim “ Vow viva docet.” The 
proverb Docendo discimus, “ Teaching teaches us,” has reference to the 
reaction of his occupation upon the teacher. But this means not only 
that the knowledge of the industrious teacher increases by his occupa- 
tion, but has a second and deeper meaning. 

For, if an oral address makes a much more profound impression 
upon an audience than mere quiet reading, he, on the other hand, who 
merely writes books for a public entirely unknown to him, fails entirely 
of that inspiriting influence which comes to the speaker from a circle 
of dear and attentive hearers. How great this is, is indicated by a re- 
mark of F. A. Wolf, who says, “I have long been accustomed to the 
pleasant stimulus which comes from the development, eye to eye, 
of my thoughts before an attentive audience, and from the vivid re- 
action which is so easily felt from it by the teacher; and this awakens 
an inspiriting voice within me, every day and every hour, which is as 
quickly silenced by the seat before the empty wall and the insensible 
paper.” 

To return from this digression—I would refer particularly to lec- 
tures in some real studies, in which the teachers must require the stu- 
dents to have not only their ears, but their eyes open. How great a 
defect. often exists in this particular, I have already observed in the 
chapter on jnstruction in natural science. Many are far more attracted 
by quite unreal words, by chatter about things, than by the things 
themselves. Suppose a picture, by Raphael, to hang on one wall, and 
some declaimer to stand opposite, who delivers, in poetical prose, a high- 
flown oration upon the picture—would not most of any audience turn 
their backs to the picture and give their whole attention to the de- 
claimer? So entirely is it the practice to learn by words only, and to 
make no use of the eyes, 

This brings me back to the beginning of my discussion: to the 
comparison of the methods of teaching by lectures and by dialogue. 


* See Raumer’s Padogogik, part ii, p. 352. 


t ‘A vobis exigitur ut ad novas auditiones afferatis aures.” What he means by awres 
appears from another of his addresses, delivered at the opening of his seminary, in 1787, viz. : 
“Had I entertained the personal views so usual with many, I should have prepared my dis- 
courses rather for the ear than for the understanding. But I know that my business is, not to 
procure a multitude of hearers, but to promote thorough knowledge.” I refer, further, to the 
excellent observations by Wolf, given in Raumer’s Pad., part ii. p. 351, et seg, 
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It is sufficiently evident, when the number of the audience is great, 
that the latter is impossible; that Savigny could not have used it on 
the pandects, with his audience of three hundred, or Neander, on 
church history, with the hundreds of his; aside from the fact that it is 
a method not adapted to these studies. 

But it is equally certain that the mode by lectures will not instruct 
in empirical mineralogy, botany, zoology, &., where distinct bodily 
vision is requisite; or, at least, where the pupil must receive practical 
instruction at the same time, as in the case of applied chemistry. 
Many other real studies are in the same category, which have, even 
now, long been taught only in private seminaries and courses of les- 
sons, as the catalogues show. Such are the studies which such pri- 
vate seminaries, for exegesis, homiletics, catechetics, dogmatic history, 
and philosophy, offer to teach. Students in these escape from the pas- 
sivity which is necessary at a lecture. The teacher deals with them, 
not as one man, but directs himself to each one; and every one, whether 
orally or in writing, must give active co-operation, and apply and learn 
to use his faculties, under the direction of the teacher. 

This clearly presents the contrast between instruction by lectures 
and by dialogue. 

But suppose the case that where a study—as mineralogy—abso- 
lutely requires the dialogic method, the audience is so numerous as to 
make it quite impossible for the teacher to direct his attention to each 
individual, and to instruct him alone, what is to be done? I know no 
better plan than, where possible, to subdivide the number, and instruct 
each section separately. It is more profitable, where forty persons 
attend a course of six lessons, to instruct each half of them during 
three lessons, than to instruct them all together during six.* 

But how frequently are mineralogy and other studies taught from 
the chair to hundreds! It is, at the same time, admitted that, without 
examining the stones themselves, the completest descriptions of them 
are altogether useless, and that those who have not seen the stones 
themselves, can not represent them in their minds. This defect it has 
been sought to remedy by sufficiently awkward means. One exhibits 
his specimens from the desk only, even to his most distant hearers ; 
although even the nearest can get no satisfactory idea of them. Nor 
is any fixed idea of them obtained by another method, of passing the 
specimens before the painfully staring eyes of the students, in cases, on 
a table, like a shadow on the wall. By these means the pupils re- 
ceive only words; and do not become acquainted with the things 


*See Raumer’s Pad., on instruction in natural science, part iii. p. 158; and part ii. p, 442, 
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themselves. They remain in real ignorance, unless they afterward 
are able to examine thoroughly mineralogical collections. 

In conclusion, one great advantage should be mentioned which the 
dialogic method has over that by lectures, namely: that it enables the 
teacher to obtain a personal acquaintance with the students, and thus 
to put himself on friendly terms with them. It is an uncomfortable 
thing to lecture, year after year, to an audience of strangers, even if 
Wolf is right in saying even the silent students before us have a re- 
active influence on their teacher.* One often wishes to say to the 
silent hearers, “ Speak, that I may see you.” 


II, ExaMINATIONS. 


F, A. Wolf, in an academical address, opposed the Greek mode of 
teaching, by dialogue, and advocated the method by lectures. In 
order that the students might, to some extent, enjoy the advantages of 
the ancient method, there should be, he said, examinations and dispu- 
tations; and he added, “Do not be afraid of these terms; such exer- 
cises will be of great service to you.” 

Where Wolf, sixty years ago, told the students not to be afraid, it 
would now almost be necessary to say it to the professors, if they were 
about to advocate Wolf’s views on examinations, in order that they 


might not be discouraged by the numerous opponents of all examina- 


tions whatever. 

We will adhere, in what relates to academical laws, to the principle 
that no law which is made with reference to the bad shall stand in the 
way of the good. 

Many claim that this is the case with all examinations established 
by law; and that they should, therefore, all be discontinued. 

But should this be so in all cases? Are there not occasions when 
examinations are quite indispensable? We reply, yes: there are such 
cases. Examinations of stipendiaries may be an example. The founders 
of charities for the support of such persons usually require strictly that 
their funds shall be given only to students, industrious, and of unblem- 
ished character. The professors are to decide whether they are of 
unblemished character, and industrious. But how can they judge of 
the diligence of their hearers, especially when the latter are numerous ; 
and when, besides, as is frequently the case, they are so near-sighted 
that they cannot recognize the students, except those who sit nearest 


the desk ? 


* It must be remembered here, that Wolf, partly through his seminary, and partly otherwise, 
knew very many of his hearers, and, therefore, was more influenced by their presence than 
would have been the case with professors having no such acquaintance, or not a near one. 
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Mere corporeal presence does not decide the question. A certain 
professor observed that one of his pupils was invariably present ; but 
also observed, very plainly, that he always occupied himself in reading 
one book, which its uniform indicated to have come from a circulating 
library. 

A Prussian ministerial circular, of 13th January, 1835, requires that 
instructors, in giving certificates, should act with the strictest care and 
conscientiousness ; and recommends them to be observant of their hear- 
ers, “in order that they may be enabled to say, with certainty, whether 
individuals have attended their lectures diligently or not.” And, it 
adds, “it will be well for all those whom the number of their hearers, 
or their near-sightedness, prevents from. sufficiently close observation 
of all, to intrust to some older and proper student from among them, 
the business of a beadle or assistant, for the maintenance of punctual 
attendance.”* So it is not to be the professors, but their assistants, 
who are to give the certificates; and what sort of students would sub- 
mit to that sort of management? Another circular, of 29th June, 
1827, recommends to imitate one instructor who, “in order to judge 
better of the diligence of his hearers, sent round, at unexpected times 
during his lectures, a list, which those students present were to sign.”t 
I have known this experiment to be tried; but those present were ac- 
customed to enter their absent friends; so that once, the name of an 
absent one was inadvertently entered twice, by two of his friends. In 
-another list were entered such names as Plato, Aristotle, &c. 

Such modes of ascertaining the diligence of hearers seeming inad- 
missible and unsuitable, the question recurs, How shall the professors 
arrive at a reliable judgment upon that diligence; and particularly on 
the point supposed, namely, their merits in reference to stipendiary 
allowances ? 

The answer is,;—Unless they would declare themselves quite im- 
proper persons to give certificates to stipendiaries, they must, them- 
selves, examine them. Only such professors are excepted as use a 
dialogic mode of teaching; for they have no need of making a special 
examination of their hearers, since they examine them daily in teaching 
them, and thus gain a thorough acquaintance with them. The bene- 
fit, however, of subjecting these students to an examination, consists in 
this: that their grade can be certified to, not merely by the instructor 
whose lectures they have attended, but by all professors assisting at the 
examination.{ 


* Koch, ii. p. 511. + Ib., ii. p. 201. 
+ Accordingly, the regulations of 83d May, 1885, for the Bonn Seminary, for all the natural 
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That idle students, with evil consciences, should object to the exam- 
inations for stipends, is natural, and does not trouble us. We attach 
more weight to the views of their better fellows. These, as they have 
often informed me, are quite satisfied with the plan. They readily see 
that, in competing with ignorant companions for these stipends, they 
have a material advantage in the examination, which enables them to 
prove themselves worthy of preference. 

I wish it were not to be said, that “those who decide in the matter 
of these stipends make little inquiry about academical testimonials ; 
the motives which decide their selection are quite different.” Although 
this charge may be true of many, it certainly is not universally so, I, 
myself, have known one excellent man, who had an important influ- 
ence in deciding the appropriation of many stipends by cities,. and 
who was exceedingly conscientious therein. He complained bitterly, 
to me, that so little reliance could be placed on many of the academi- 
cal testimonials, in forming his decision.* 

This charge of disregard to such testimonials must be entirely with- 
drawn. Others must answer for their own actions in reference to the 
matter of such stipendiaries, and we professors for our own; and we 
must act according to the best of our knowledge and belief, without 
regard to consequences. We are especially bound to appropriate such 
support, as far as we can, to the better class of students. It must, 
naturally, pain us to see immoral and idle students wasting the stipends 
which our pious predecessors intended for useful purposes, while the: 
most industrious ones are destitute of means of support, and can, with 
difficulty, get through their studies. But how distressing must it be, 
when we have to accuse ourselves of having been, by careless and un- 
conscientiously given testimonials, the cause of such miserable in- 
justice ! 

What has thus been said of the examination of stipendiaries, applies 
to all cases where conscientious academical testimonials are required ; 


sciences, say, that for a certificute for a member of the seminary, “no special examination is 
necessary, inasmuch as the attendance, itself, at the seminary, is a constant examination.” 
(Koch, ii. p. 629.) 

* A student applied to me for a certificate with reference to a stipend, without having been 
previously examined, pretending that he had obtained such from others without a previous ex- 
amination, But on being made to stand an examination in mathematical geography, it ap- 
peared that he knew nothing at all about Copernicus. Suppose I had given him, on his assur- 
ance, a good testimonial, and he had handed it in, with his application, to the collator, and the 
latter should question him on the same subject, what must he think of me, on discovering his 
excessive ignorance? Undoubtedly that I gave testimonials most unconscientiously, and that 
I was not to be relied on. In giving every such testimonial, we should ask ourselves whether 
we could certify to the same after an expert had examined the applicant. We may err, it is 
true, in our examination of such students; but such error is human, excusable, and no blemish 
on our official honor, 
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and of the absolute necessity of those examinations there ought scarcely 
to be a doubt among honest men. 

As to other examinations, where this necessity is not so evident, 
opinions differ. 

Although, as has been said, the better class of students are in favor 
of the stipendiary examinations, they consider themselves somewhat 
annoyed by other ones. Yet they allow that they are, by means of 
them, obliged to a useful review of the lectures. Young medical stu- 
dents, who must, at their examination for practice, stand an examina- 
tion in mineralogy, have confessed to me that it was only the expectation 
of this examination which kept them from giving up the lectures, even 
during the first weeks of the course. In the progress and at the close 
of it, however, they found that in mineralogy, as in all studies, the 
commencement may probably be difficult, and even wearisome, to 
beginners who have no knowledge of what they are to learn.* Their 
perseverance, however, they said, was rewarded, for they ultimately 
became interested in the study, finding great pleasure, especially in the 
mathematical beauty of the crystals. From that period they pursued 
their study without any reference to the coming examination. 

Thus the examinations have a good influence, even on the better 
class of students, who might seem to have no need whatever of such a 
stimulus; it is admitted that the less industrious, and the idle, need 
such exterior incitements. With regard to these, it is only to be in- 
quired whether the examinations actually cause industry, and whether 
it is an industry of the right kind. . 

Laws, it is true, can not make men industrious; but this is no 
reason why we should become anarchists. If idle persons are con- 
strained to labor, it may, in time, become agreeable to them; but with- 
out constraint they will neglect it entirely. 

Still, objections are made against all academical examinations, of 
every kind. 

1. F..A. Wolf said, “They study ill who study for examinations 3 
well, who study for themselves, and for life” When our objectors 
cite this remark, they should also consider that Wolf also said, that 
examinations will “be of valuable service” to the students. The former 
observation was evidently aimed at those low-minded students who, 
without any love of learning, busy themselves with it only so far as is 
absolutely necessary in order to pass a decent examination. 

What well-intentioned student would, in that sense, “study for ex- 


* Let any one remember the beginning of his studies in language; his learning by rote uf 
mensa aud amo, 14 
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aminations?” But he might, however, be influenced im respect to his 
studies, by a judiciously ordered future examination, thus far: that, by 
a proper selection and limitation of subjects for. examination, they 
would direct him to an appropriate choice of studies. An expectation 
of a future examination would also be needful to lead him to a pre- 
paratory self-examination as to what he knows with certainty, and 
what not; in order that, by means of the self-knowledge thus acquired, 
he may endeavor to fill up deficiencies in his knowledge, and elucidate 
what is obscure. 

Capable examiners will also, in most cases, easily distinguish be- 
tween candidates who have labored with genuine love of learning, and 
have made their studies actually their own, have intellectually assimi- 
lated them, and such as have merely hung themselves about with all 
manner of materials; have laid in matter in the vestibule of their 
memory, to be displayed on occasion of the examination, and afterward 
thrown contemptuously away. 

Nor can we partake in the apprehension that an illiberal character 
will be impressed on all the students by the examinations. A nature 
which is illiberal and vulgar will remain so, examined or not; and one 
which is liberal and noble can not be demoralized or vulgarized by all 
the examinations in the world. 

2. A second charge against the examinations, related to the former, 
seems to touch the honor of the students. Examinations, it is said, are 
for schools,—for boys, who are unable to control themselves, and require 
the guidance and stimulus of teachers. Students are emancipated from 
such control; to examine them is to treat them like school-boys. Such 
a pretense pertains especially to students who are glad to shelter their 
idleness under the noble patronage of freedom and honor. 

It seems to be forgotten that examinations are used before the period 
of student-life, and after it too: namely, the state examinations. Why 
should examinations be dishonorable to students, as putting them in 
the place of boys, and be no dishonor to candidates for public offices ? 
It is. also overlooked, that school examinations aré > shaped, both as to 
form and subjects, according to the character of the school, and aca- 
demical ones according to that of the university; and also that the 
term examination includes two very different ideas. No university ex- 
aminer will treat the students like gymnasiasts; yet he may justly 
require that their attainments shall not be at, or under, the level of 
those of the gymnasium; so that he may have to ask some questions 
such as would be prominent, however, only at a school examination. 

It may, perhaps, be imagined, that since I thus defend the examina- 
tions, and seek to refute so many objections to them, I am blind 
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against the many faults and evils connected with them. This is far 
from the case; I have, during my professorship of more than forty 
years, had abundant opportunity to become acquainted with those 
faults and evils. Let us turn our attention to them. 

1. While many persons are lately opposing all examinations of any 
kind, others can not have enough of them; and would, by their means, 
oblige all students to the most industrious labor. At Mainz the stu- 
dents are examined every week. At this place, even, the same stu- 
dents were, heretofore, examined every half-year, in two examinations 
near together,—one for their general progress, and one for stipendiary 
allowances. It is evident how superfluous, and even harmful, such a 
practice must be. 

2. It is an evil, especially in the larger universities, that the number 
of candidates is very great, so that the time which can be devoted to 
each must be made very brief. How can it be possible, ask many, to 
discover in ten minutes whether a candidate is well acquainted with a 
study or not? But this, though certainly an evil, is not so great a 
one as it might, at first sight, appear. 

. Suppose a candidate is to be examined in three departments, and 
that an average of eight minutes is employed on each, he will be ex- 
amined twenty-four minutes in all. Any one who observes the exami- 
nation attentively, and observes particularly the character of the 
candidate’s answers, and how he deals with difficult questions, can 
form an opinion, very soon, on his capacity and mode of study. The 
examiner can, moreover, abridge the proceeding, by selecting ques- 
tions which, without requiring too much from the candidate, shall yet 
be real experimenta crucis, and such that scarcely any further ones need 
be put to one who answers them clearly and correctly.* 

But the evil arising from a large number of candidates may chiefly 
be remedied by this: that all who have been instructed in the dia- 
logic method, in seminaries or otherwise, being as well understood 
as if already examined, need very little further examination, or none at 
all, as has already been observed in relation to stipendiary ex- 
aminations. 

3. It is charged that a large share of the examiners lack the requi- 
site skill in examining. Some, it is said, are not satisfied with any 
answer which is not given precisely according to their own preconcep- 


* In an examination on mathematical geography, the most ignorant candidate can easily learn 
by rote how many zones there are, and what are their limits; but an answer to the question, 
How must I travel, so that during a whole year, the sun shall pass my zenith every noon ? 
could, with difficulty, be learned by rote, but would have to be prepared on the spot, from 
knowledge already acquired. 
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tions; and are unable to enter into any statement made from another. 


point of view, and justly to judge of it. Others limit themselves to 
some fixed question, and adhere pitilessly to- it, though they may 
see that the candidate is not at home on the subject; instead of seek- 
ing to find out, by other questions, whether he is not better acquainted 
with a second or third subject, &c. Others, again, fail in this: that 
they give the candidates no opportunity to answer the questions which 
they put to them, but answer them themselves; thus, of course, not 
being able to have any opinion about the candidate, and yet delivering 
one upon him; and so on.* 

4, It is said that the result of the examinations is uncertain, because 
candidates are so different; some of them being entirely at their ease 
during the examination, and answering questions with entire presence 
of mind, while the timid and bashful often lose their presence of mind 
so entirely as not to be able to reply to the slightest question; while, 
notwithstanding, they are often much more capable than such ready 
answerers. Must not this cause erroneous and unjust estimates ? 

Evils resulting from incapacity of examiners and bashfulness of 
candidates will be remedied by written examinations. But if the 
examiners have even a moderate knowledge of their duties, they will 
be able to reassure the timid, and not to over-estimate readiness. In 
any event, a better estimate of the candidates can be made by an oral 
examination, as to whether they are in an error or on the right track, 
and to ascertain whether their minds are in active operation, or their 
modes of thought are unwieldy. But, if a written examination is the 
only one used, oral conversation with the candidates upon their work, 
when done, is still very necessary, for more than one reason. 

It is very usual to give three marks at examinations: distinguished, 
good, and bad. These are not sufficient, and often leave the examiners 
in a perplexing situation. They will give the first only in the most 
remarkable cases of excellence, and the last only in the very worst 
cases, Thus, the intermediate mark is that most frequently given, and 
to candidates of very different attainments; some near to one of the 
extremes, and some to the other. The use of five marks would remove 
this unfair equalization. 


* Meiners, in his work on the German Universities, makes charges against the examinations, 
honorable neither to students, professors, nor himself. A university where vulgarity prevails is 
beyond help. 
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III. Computsory Lectures. —FREEDOM OF ATTENDANCE.—LyYcEUMS.,—RELATIONS OF 
THE PHILosopHicaL Facutty AND Its Lectures To THE PracticaL BRancugs. 


Compulsory lectures have been opposed from all quarters, and, in 
general, with great justice. But it must first be determined what this 
ominous term means. | 

There are academical studies which the student can sufficiently master 
by himself, from books; and others for which distinct teachers and 
means of instruction are indispensable. To the latter belong most of 
the practical natural sciences, and most departments of medical study. 
The very nature of these pursuits require such, without any legal enact- 
ments ; though the lectures on them are still not compulsory ones. The 
medical student must attend lectures on anatomy and obstetrics; he 
can not pursue them by himself. But, still consider these not as com- 
pulsory lectures, but merely as in themselves necessary. 

While, in former times, not only all the subjects were prescribed on 
which lectures must be attended, but also the persons who were to 
deliver them, and their order, at present the opposite extreme prevails ; 
even so far that it is demanded that it shall not even be required of a 
student to live at the university, or to attend so much as one lecture. 
The questions naturally arise here, Why, then, do the students live at 
the university at all? and, if this demand be reasonable, Why should 
there be any universities ? 

The reason of establishing compulsory lectures, and the order of 
attending them, is clear. It was because the students, especially be- 
ginners, were unacquainted with the right method of studying. They 
were, therefore, assisted, and in the simplest way, by the definite 
peremptory prescription of a course of study. 

This conception was very excusable, so far as it relates to the entire 
ignorance and indecision of so many students, especially new-comers, 
as to the selection of lectures to be attended. It was considered how 
frequently, at leaving the university, students said, “If we could pursue 
our studies over again, we would take an altogether different course.” 
And it was believed that the fixing of a course, to be closely adhered 
to, would save them their hesitation at the beginning of their univer- 
sity life, and their repentance at the end of it. 

In later times, the ancient strictly compulsory rule was relaxed, as 
if to make good Taubmann’s definition of a student—“ an animal which 
will not be forced, but persuaded.” This was the case in Bavaria, and 
in Prussia. The faculties of the Prussian universities published courses 
of study, but with the express remark that they did not prescribe, but 
only advised them. In the course for medical students, ‘at Berlin, of 
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August 3, 1827, it is said, “ As every student must desire, not only to 
have before him a general view of the lectures which he is to attend 
while a student, but also to see them arranged in a suitable order, that 
he may be under no misapprehensions in selecting, the medical faculty 
publishes the following course for their students, at subscribing to a 
course, as paternal advice ; and requests that every one, in case of any 
doubt relative to the course, will apply to his fellows, or to the dean, 
or some other member of the faculty; inasmuch as nothing can be 
more desirable to them than to afford all the assistance in their power, 
in order to the best use of the student’s exertions.”* Then follows the 
course of lectures for each of the eight half-years. For example: 

“ First half-year.—Encyclopedia of Medicine; Botany, with excur- 
sions; Osteology; Physics; Greek and Latin lectures, Mathematical 
and Philosophical lectures; as the student may require.” 

The course of study (in Latin) of the theological faculty at Bonn, of 
3d June, 1829, says: “Wherefore, either comply with this, our ad- 
vice, or, if you have one to propose better adapted to the peculiar 
character of your studies”+ . 

In the course of study, however, laid down by the theological faculty 
at Halle, for their students, in 1832, they say, without more ado, that 
the students are in great need of good advice. “The study of theol- 
ogy,” they observe, “is always, as a long experience has taught us, 
begun by very many persons who have no clear idea of its extent, of 
the connection of its parts, or of the most proper method of becoming 
familiar with it. Indeed, only a few have an opportunity, before leav- 
ing school, to acquire this previous and so necessary knowledge. Hence 
so much uncertainty and error in choice of lectures, so many mistaken 
estimates of the comparative importance of different matters, so much 
lack of a regular plan of study, even where there is serious industry ; 
and hence the loud complaints so frequently heard at the close of the 
academical course, of discovering, when it is too late, a mode in which 
those years might have been much better used.” 

But this plan does not arbitrarily determine that certain lectures 
must, or must not, be attended by students; it only fixes the order in 
which they should be heard; it advises; is, in fact, a compendious 
system of hodegetics. 

Obligatory attendance is the less objectionable, as theological, legal, 
and medical students must pass a government examination at the end 


* Koch, ii. p. 201. 

+ Koch, ii. p. 204. See same, p. 209, for philosophical course at Halle; p. 216, for theological 
course there; p. 235, for theological course of 1837, at Bonn; p. 239, for jurisprudence there; 
p. 245, for medicine there. 
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of their studies, and present, at this, certificates of the lectures they 
have attended. No person can present himself as self-taught; and 
even if such a preparation be admitted in some studies, the examiners 
would, and with propriety, examine him very strictly upon them, to 
ascertain what he had accomplished for himself. 

The practical courses of the three faculties might properly be called 
compulsory courses, although they do not so appear to the students. 
Even the less industrious of them do not consider whether or no they 
will attend lectures on exegesis and dogmatics, the pandects, or anat- 
omy. Every one is anxious to pass, with credit, the government ex- 
amination on these studies, and thus to obtain a recognized standing, 
and an appointment. 

What is true of the students of theology, law, and medicine, is also 
true as to philological and mathematical lectures, of those of philology 
and mathematics, in the philosophical faculty, who intend to become 
teachers. But what is the case with such lectures of the philosophi- 
cal faculty as are not practical—do not refer directly to a future pro- 
fession? As for medicine, the statutes of the medical faculty at Bonn 
say, § 20,* “ With the regular medical course must be pursued, either 
before it or parallel with it, a philosophical preparatory course, to in- 
clude the following studies of the philosophical faculty: classical phi- 
lology, logic, psychology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, physics, and 
chemistry.” On these the medical student is examined, and must 
have a certificate of the examination.t There is a similar examination of 
medical students (the so-called examination for admission) at Erlangen ; 
the subjects of it being zoology, botany, mineralogy, physics, chemis- 
try, and pharmacognosy. These studies seem to be regarded as belong- 
ing, not to the general, but to the professional education of a physician. 

Gymnasium pupils are obliged, without making any selection, to 
learn whatever is taught at the gymnasium ; and the students are under 
a like necessity with respect to professional studies. But what is the 
fact as to those lectures in the philosophical faculty, which have no 
direct relation to the theological and juridical professional studies, but 
only to general education? This question is difficult to answer, because 
different opinions prevail respecting it in different countries of Germany, 
all of which have again been modified, in many ways, in the course of 
time, sometimes very materially, as appears from the example of the 
university of Erlangen. 

Here, formerly, every student was obliged, during his first year, to 


———— 


* Koch, ii. pp. 246, 260. 
+ See Koch, ii. pp. 66, 72, the ministerial rescripts of January 7, 1826, and October 23, 1828S. 
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attend lectures on general history, physics, logic, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and natural history; at the end of which time the unhappy 
fellows were examined, all at once, in all these heterogeneous subjects ; 
and only after passing their, examination satisfactorily were they 
allowed to proceed to professional studies.* These six courses 
were called, in derision, Fox lectures;+ they were attended, list- 
ened to, usually, with repugnance and carelessness; and much pleas- 
ure was felt when the concluding examination (fox examination) was 
over. 

It is evident how discouraging and burdensome this arrangement 
must have been for any professor who loved his science, and the suc- 
cessful teaching of it; and it was not less extremely unsuitable to the 
students, and unfavorable to all free and right-minded education. For 
these reasons measures were taken against the regulation; a proceed- 
ing the more necessary, because the philosophical faculty was sharply 


distinguished from the three other faculties by the fact that the stu- 


dents were under its tuition during their first year, but heard no lec- 
tures from it during their other years at the university. 

But, still further, it was but a step to the idea of entirely separating 
the philosophical faculty from the university, and of establishing, in- 
stead of it, distinctively Protestant institutions elsewhere, called lyce- 
ums. A lyceum, for both Catholics and Protestants, was actually 
established,.in 1839, at Speyer, which, for a long time, caused annoy- 
ance to the university of Erlangen. The danger came still nearer 
when, especially in 1843, there was a serious plan for setting up two 
Protestant lyceums in Ansbach and Baireuth. If this plan had suc- 
ceeded there would have been an end to the university, and we should 
have had professional schools instead of it. Against this very import- 
ant scheme, I published, in 1843, the following article :{ 


LYCEUMS. 


Gymnasiums have an important and definite difference from univer- 
sities, in that they give general education only as a basis for profes- 
sional education; while the arrangement by faculties characterizes the 
universities, and is to facilitate the passage into practical life. Even 
in the highest gymnasium classes, the future theologians, jurists, and 
physicians, without distinction, recite the same lessons; while, in the 


* Beginners were always permitted to attend an introductory course during that first year, 
but obliged to attend the six courses in the philosophical faculty. 

t With a reference to the “foxes,” or freshmen.—[ Trans. ] 

t “ Gazette for Protestantism and the Church” (“Zeitschrift fir Protestantismus und 
Kirche”), for 1843. I give the article, with very little alteration, because I yet adhere to the 
tame views. 
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first year at the university, it was and is the practice to give lectures 
introductory to professional studies. 

This distinct character of the gymnasium and university may be- 
come confused, namely: by adding to gymnasium studies arranged 
faculty-wise, by using the first one or two years of the university like 
those spent in the gymnasium, for studies of a general character; or, 
by the erection of hybrid institutions, to stand between the gymnasium 
and the university, for the purpose. 

Of gymnasiums with academical departments, there are several 
examples. Thus, the Dantzic gymnasium has three faculties, which 
are distinguished in the upper two classes. The theological faculty 
taught dogmatics, polemics, and even exercises in preaching were 
introduced; the jurists lectured on the institutions, and on federal 
law; and the medical faculty on anatomy and physiology. It was not 
until lately that the authorities discontinued “the medley of university 
and preparatory school.” In like manner, at the Stargard gymnasium, 
were, formerly, read lectures on exegesis, church history, the institu- 
tions, and anatomy. Here, also, the conviction followed, that such a 
confusion “must be harmful to the studies proper to the school.” A 
result was, as might have been expected, that the “collegial students, 
considering themselves students, and not boys, acted accordingly ; not 
regarding the school-hours, attending recitations only as they saw fit, 
and occupying themselves, during them, as they chose.” In the year 
1770, we are told, “this nuisance with an academical constitution,” 
was discontinued. 

The experiment which a minister made, toward the end of the last 
century, of introducing into the gymnasium, for future law-students, 
the Institutes of Heineccius instead of Tacitus and Virgil, excited uni- 
versal displeasure. 

The gymnasium recognizes no professional studies, and should recog- 
nize none, unless it designs prematurely and violently to impress upon 
unripe boys a useless professional education. 

Now to discuss the second question: Whether it is advisable to 
interfere with the character of the universities, by devoting the first 
year, or two years even, to general studies, excluding those of the 
faculties; and by making this period only a continuation of school 
studies—a mere preparatory course for professional studies—so that 
the students shall entirely complete their general studies, in order 
afterward to devote themselves as exclusively to their professional 
studies ? 

There are many reasons against it. The graduate of a oymnasium 
has prepared himself, to the best of his ability, for the final examina- 
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tion there. Having passed this successfully, he is usually received at 
the university, to the same studies with which he had been occupied 
before. He had spent years in studying the classics at the gymnasium, 
and continues them at the university; he has taken pains to make 
himself acquainted with the facts of general history, and is made to 
do the same again, and to be examined on them again; he has studied - 
pure mathematics, and has to study them again. Thus, he is com- 
monly occupied with reviewing what he knows; a species of study in 
which he can have no interest. 

It is, of course, not intended that general studies shall at once be 
entirely discontinued, but that the school method of teaching them 
should be replaced by an academical one. The latter can, usually, 
only be introduced where the student has been gradually ripened and 
prepared for it. If, for instance, the student of law has previously 
studied the history of law, or the theological student, church history, 
with how different a feeling, understanding, and interest will they then 
return to the study of general history, in which all the elements of 
human development present themselves, and appear as one great 
whole, in the most complicated and vivid interaction. In like manner, 
it might be asked, whether the young theological student, after his 
long occupation, at the gymnasium, with the classics, should not make 
4 pause with them, while he studies biblical exegesis, and only after- 
ward apply himself again to classical philology, with the view of 
studying the relations of the classical and sacred languages, and 
worlds. 

It is certain that several of the studies of the philosophical faculty 
would be pursued much more profitably in the latter part of the uni- 
versity course than in the former; and in a method worthy of a uni- 
versity, independent and free, from pure love of the science, instead of 
merely for the sake of answering questions on a lesson. But this lat- 
ter objectionable practice prevails so much the more, as the students, 
during the first, or so-called philosophical years, are obliged to pursue 
the most inconsistent studies, of which they must give account in the 
examination for advanced standing.* This mode of study is universal 
in the lower grades of school study; but, in the higher ones, the re- 
quirements are too numerous even for the best scholars; they can not, 
with interest and pleasure, study, all at once, logic, general history, 
mathematics, physics, natural history, and philology. And, if they 
are still compelled to hear lectures on them all, they feel a genuine re- 


* That is, the examination at the end of the first university year, for a transfer to the profes- 
sional studies, 
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pugnance for these so-called compulsory lectures; even the best of 
them despair of receiving any benefit from them, and most of them 
care only to make a passable appearance at the examination, and are 
profoundly glad when they are past the philosophical year. 

Any one who has attended one of these examinations for advanced 
standing, and who knows what pains the examiners have to take to 
ask childish, easy questions, and how even these questions remain un- 
answered in various ways, will never deceive himself into believing that 
general education is furthered by such a mode of studying.* Many may, 
perhaps, at once blame the professors, as destitute both of zeal and of 
skill for the awakening of interest and love for their department of 
study. Even if this might be true of some one or other individual, it 
can still be demonstrated from experience, that even the most consci- 
entious and competent professors are in the same unpleasant situation. 
And those acquainted with the facts can also testify, that even the best- 
disposed students perform these prescribed studies, mostly with indiffer- 
ent spiritlessness, and are as glad as the rest when they have finished 
their first year at the university. 

How entirely different would it be, if the student of theology, law, 
or medicine, besides his professional studies, should, in every term, at- 
tend one or more lectures from the professors of the philosophical 
faculty ; with what pleasure would he listen, and how much would he 
be stimulated and strengthened in his professional studies! The very 
lectures which would produce this quickening effect are disgustful to 
our present students. The reasons have been explained. One of the 
greatest jurists of Germany has a very valuable observation on the sub- 
ject. “Here,” he says, “arises a question: Shall juridical studies be 
commenced as soon as in the first university term? By all means. The 
first ideas of the profession to which the student is to devote himself 
can not be too early secured. Historical, literary, mathematical, and 
philosophical studies are very far from being excluded by this plan. 
But one who insists on becoming familiar with all these before hearing 
lectures on the Institutions, acts as judiciously as if he should take, all 
at once, his dessert for a whole week, and should eat nothing else as 
long as that will last him, Evidently, he will receive less pleasure 
than from an alternation of food, besides that he will often disorder his 
stomach.” + 


* There are even men of penetrating intelligence, who earnestly desire to advance the cause 
of general education, and to oppose a mere drill preparatory to professional study, who do de- 
ceive themselves in this way, and consider that an opponent of the “ philosophical year” is a 
traitor to the cause of general education. Quite the reverse! 


+ Hugo, in the “ Civil Law Magazine” (Civilistisches Magazin), i. 57. 
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It is a most discouraging, and even terrible thing, for a professor in: 
the philosophical faculty to have his lectures considered compulsory 
ones. The consequence is, that all connections of an elevating charac- 
ter between him and his hearers ceases; and there is the greatest 
danger that, from that time forward, all true feeling and respect for his — 
department will die out of the hearts of the students, and that, in the 
same proportion, ignorance will prevail there. 

Savigny,* whose clear views, lofty character, and long experience 
render his opinion, on subjects connected with universities, more valu- 
able than that of most persons, observes upon those lectures which the 
students are obliged to attend. The original reason, he says, was the 
laudable one (in itself), of carrying the students, by attendance on lec- 
tures of various kinds, to a thorough, free, and ‘complete stage of de- 
velopment. But, where this plan is carried out compulsorily, and in 
opposition to the peculiar tendencies of the pupils, nothing will result 
except an ignoble false pretense, for the sole purpose of securing a 
certificate which will satisfy the formal requisitions. So little can the 
communication of knowledge succeed when enforced by any external 
compulsion.+ 

To proceed now to institutions in which the characters of the gym- 
nasium and the university are confounded in a hybrid organization— 
to the lyceums. 

If the first university year is devoted to philosophical studies, the re- 
sult of the arrangement is to divide the university into two parts 5 since 
the philosophical studies are distinct from the professional. But still, 
most of the new-comers attend introductory professional courses, and 
their lives are those of students. 

But if the philosophical faculty is established in lyceums at a dis- 
tance from the universities, the separation becomes an entire one, and 
the character of a German university is entirely lost, whether as to 
studies or discipline. Instead of the universities we have. special 
schools. 

Savigny says, of the German universities, “ Their common character 
consists in this: that each of them includes the whole body of knowl- 
edge, instead of being limited to a single department, as is often the 
case in the special schools of other countries.” The superiority of this 


* “System and Value of the German Universities,” by Savigny, in Ranke’s “ Historical and 
Political Gazette” (Historisch-politisch Zeitschrift), September, 1832, p. 569, &e. 

+ Sufficient warnings cannot be given against university arrangements intended to control 
the bad, but which are actually a hindrance, and even injury to the good. Thus, for instance, 
bad students are forced into a hypocritical appearance of industry, a dead pharisaical labor, and 


at the same time the honest, sincere industry, and profitable studies of the better ones are made 
useless, 
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character, he adds, has been. so often and so thoroughly shown, that 
he forbears to discuss it. 

Thus, the erection of lyceums breaks up the character of our univer- 
sities. One even moderately acquainted with the organization and 
influence of the philosophical faculties, will have no doubt of this.. A 
lyceum will be an independent philosophical faculty, existing by itself’; 
but such a faculty can only prosper when it is conjoined with the 
other faculties, and gives them, and receives from them, mutual vigor. 
The theological, juridical, and medical faculties, separate from the phi- 
losophical, would sink into mere preparatory schools for gaining a liv- 
ing in future; while the isolated philosophical faculty, wanting its 
relation to the serious requirements of life, and of the future profes- 
sion, is without substance or aim. On the other hand, the closer and 
more complete the union of the philosophical with the other faculties, 
so much more efficient and scientifically thorough will the spirit of the 
university be. 

The hybrid character of a lyceum, which is neither a gymnasium nor 
a university, must have the worst effect on its pupils, and impress a 
similar hybrid character on them. They can not be school-boys, and 
would willingly be students; but are, in fact, neither the one nor the 
other. It is a question, also, how the teacher is to manage them. It 
is too late for school discipline, and yet they can not be granted the 
entire academical freedom. But, though not granted, they will take 
it, and will be the more disorderly, in all respects, because they are 
under no wholesome restraint from the older students. 

In reference to the foundation of lyceums, there are some considera- 
tions of importance, if they are to be not mere phantasms, but are. to 
be actually efficient. Very important amounts of money will be re- 
quired for this purpose. Let it be considered how great is the annual 
amount required for the professors’ salaries of a philosophical faculty ; 
the capital represented by their physical and natural historical collec- 
tions, their botanic garden, and, above all, by their part of the univer- 
sity library; which may be estimated at two thirds of the whole 
number of books ;—add, also, the annual expense for maintaining and 
increasing these collections, &c., and the total of the sum thus required 
for such a foundation will be astounding. And in-this we are con- 
sidering not at all the endowments of great universities, but at what is 
required for the smaller ones; what is so absolutely indispensable for 
instruction, that, in their absence, the most valuable lectures will be 
empty words, destitute of basis or efficiency. But if it be designed to 
diminish the expense of organizing a lyceum, by, so to speak, impro- 
vising a body of teachers, by intrusting the different departments to 
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persons who may be occupying other situations at the place of the 
new institution, this will show that the office of a professor in the plu- 
losophical faculty is altogether undervalued and under-estimated. One 
seriously interested in his vocation as teacher, especially in the present 
busy and progressive age, will find abundant labor for himself; his 
office will demand the whole man; and can not possibly be filled as a 
mere occupation. But one who has the self-confidence, beside his 
other employment, as preacher, gymnasium teacher, or otherwise, to 
undertake that of professor in a lyceum, will only show that he was 
not wholly devoted to his former occupation—that his whole heart 
was not on it. But, if this charge be undeserved, he will need to be 
much on his guard lest, by over-estimating his own powers and under- 
estimating his new duties, he do all his work by halves, and, according 
to the old proverb, “ between two stools, fall to the ground;” and so 
neither suffice for the old office nor for the new one. 

Thus, all considerations oppose the introduction of lyceums, and 
none favor it. They break up existing organizations to the founda- 
tion. F. A. Wolf says: “In my opinion, great and universal changes 
are not advisable at any university. The useful results of the ancient 
organizations we already know, and continually enjoy. In order toa 
better one, experiments must be made, to form an opinion; and such 
experiments might be costly in many ways.” 

To this warning of Wolf’s, may be added this, from Savigny: “So 
many causes have always tended to the dismemberment of Germany, 
that it may very well seem necessary to direct our attention to what- 
ever good things are common to the whole nation; both for the sake 
of rejoicing in their possession, which secure the continuance of our 
national prosperity, and to direct us toward the means of maintaining 
them. Among the most important and valuable of those common 
possessions are, at this time, to be reckoned our universities.” 

The common character of these common possessions of Germany, 
the universities, we have delineated, and have shown that that charac- 
ter, according to Savigny’s own views, would be entirely destroyed by 
the introduction of lyceums, 

Wherever this shall happen, the mutilated universities will no longer 
be among the good possessions common to the German people, and be 
institutions of study for all the German races, They will excommuni- 
cate themselves; and, degraded into special schools, can no longer be 
reckoned entitled to equal privileges with the other German uni- 
Versities. 

With sacred earnestness, and full of the importance of the subject, 
the judicious Savigny writes: “The universities have come down to 
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us, a noble inheritance from former times; and it is a point of honor 
with us to leave them in a condition improved, where possible, and 
at least not made worse, to coming generations. It rests with us 
whether they shall remain as they are, or whether they shall sink or 
rise. ° The judgment of posterity will require an account of them at our 
hands.” 


Relations between the Philosophical Faculty and the Professional 
Studies, 


Measures were now taken at Erlangen against the philosophical 
compulsory lectures. In 1844, instead of the one so-called philosophi- 
cal (or Fox) year, two years were set apart, during which the student, 
beside the philosophical compulsory lectures, might attend professional 
ones.* In 1849, a further very important step was taken, by remov- 
ing all compulsory attendance, and providing, instead, that every student 
must, during his university course, attend eight philosophical courses, 
of at least four lectures each; these eight to be selected at his pleasure, 
and no examination to be held on them. 

It is evident that this plan would much satisfy the wishes of the 
better students; for they could now attend with interest such lectures 
as were suited to their scientific tendencies and capacities. But it is 
also not to be wondered at that some evils also resulted from it. It 
can not be denied that idle students could misuse the freedom given 
them to indulge in mere idleness. But no one who remembers the 
most lamentable results of the previous examinations of such idle stu- 
dents upon the compulsory lectures attended by them, will desire, for 
the sake of such results, to circumscribe the honorable freedom of the 
industrious. From my own convictions, I accordingly reject the com- 
pulsory lectures, and from my heart rejoice in the freedom of the better 
sort of students in making their selection. Still, I must repeat my 
observation, that they often hesitate about their choice, especially in 
the beginning of their studies; and that, on the other hand, they fre- 
quently wish, at the end of them, that they had attended many lec- 
tures whose value, and had notsattended many others whose uselessness, 
they learned too late. 

Let us consider, once more, the lectures of the philosophical faculty. 
The beginner, who hitherto, at the gymnasium, has had no choice as 
to what he shall study, and what not, has now before him the cata- 
logue of lectures, for a selection at his pleasure. Most of them select 


*This new arrangement was announced to the students, July 20, 1844, in an excellent ad- 
dress, by my honored colleague, Prof. Doederlein. 
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under the advice of older students; and accordingly often fall into the 
hands of those who advise them, during the first year, to refrain alto- 
gether from study, and rest after the labor of the gymnasium. The 
better minded have to decide whether they will continue their studies 
at the gymnasium, or will suffer these to rest, for a time at least, while 
they pursue studies which were not taught at the school. So far as 
my experience goes, most of them select the former course, as if they 
were afraid of a journey into an unknown country. | 

In any case, most of them are in great need of good advice. But 
what instructor will show them the way? Will not the philologist rec- 
ommend philological lectures especially, the historian historical ones, 
&e.? Not that this will be from vulgar and egotistical’ motives, but 
only from the natural and necessary preference of every one for his 
own department. Very few professors have so far mastered the differ- 
ent studies as to be capable of lecturing on a comprehensive system of 
hodegetics.* 

It has been attempted to simplify and ease the selection, by having 
each of the three faculties, in the plan of study which they draw up 
for their students, recommend to them lectures upon such subjects in 
the philosophical faculty as are most closely related to their respective 
professional studies, The faculty of law, for instance, would recom- 
mend historical lectures; of medicine, natural historical; of theology, 
philological. 

However simple this expedient may seem, it is still to be feared that 
these recommendations to the students of each faculty will cause them 
to turn their backs upon all studies not recommended, as being foreign 
to their purpose, which is far from the case. Natural science, for in- 
stance, will usually not be recommended to students of theology, law, 
or philology. In after life these students will commonly have no oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with these studies, nor could they do so at 
the gymnasium. It is only at the university that an opportunity offers 
to fill up these omissions in their education, and to acquire a knowledge 
of nature. Here are offered teachers and means of instruction. Ought 
theological students, &c., now, not to improve the opportunity, at least 
to gain a glimpse into a world which’ has hitherto been strange to 
them, and which will usually remain so, if they do not seize that occa- 
sion? I have taken this example because it occurs most readily to me, 
as professor in natural history.t The point will be made still clearer 


* A very good arrangement to avoid this danger, prevails, for example, at Erlangen. Each 
professor of the philosophical faculty draws up a summary of the studies of his department, and 
a short introduction to it, to be studied. Collections of these are printed for the students. 


+ See “ History of Zducation,” vol, iii. part 1, p. 168. 
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by the following, which I extract from the introduction of my lectures 
on natural history. 

In the gymnasium, I say, there is usually no preparation made for 
studying natural history. Let it now be imagined that students should 
come to the university who had not even learned mensa and amo. 
As little as these would be capable of profiting by lectures on Tacitus 
and Roman literature, would those unacquainted with the first ele- 
ments of the knowledge of natural science be prepared for the higher 
courses on natural science. 

Such should, as far as possible, make up for the omissions in their 
studies at the gymnasium, by lectures on natural history. These will 
afford them an intelligible glance into the creation; a general view of 
natural science. They will have penetrated into the vestibule. 

If it be inquired of what use is this study, not merely to all students 
whatever, but to those destined for the profession to which it is re- 
lated, the answer would be, in brief, as follows: 

A young student of medicine will scarcely question the usefulness of 
the study of nature; indeed, his medical studies are, themselves, a de- 
partment of the knowledge of nature. Why, then, should he not de- 
sire to be acquainted with studies so nearly related to his own as 
zoology, which is to introduce him to comparative anatomy, so neces- 
sary to him, as botany and mineralogy? These studies are important 
to the physician, not only in theory, but in practice; for he must be 
acquainted with the medicinal qualities of animals, plants, and min- 
erals.’ And, moreover, if he has, by diligent study in natural history, 
trained his eyes and his understanding to a clear and thorough com- 
prehension of animals, plants, and minerals, he has, at the same time, 
been preparing them to understand anatomical relations; and, above 
all, for acute observation of the symptoms of the sick. 

To students of law, the study of nature seems much less important, 
professionally, than to physicians. And still, there is one point of view 
in which it has especial value for him. He can become acquainted, in 
it, with the just and loving laws of God, which are a pattern for all 
human laws. The whole world is governed by them, without change, 
aud always. The law of the Lord is unchangeable. Thus invariable 
does it appear in astronomy, which this can, with mathematical cer- 
tainty, “determine the places in the heavens, where sun, moon, and 
planets have stood, stand, and shall stand.” It computes backward 
with certainty, that the eclipse of the sun foretold by Thales took place 
on the 17th of June of the year 603 before Christ; and Kepler com- 
puted forward, in 1627, that in 1761 the transit of Venus over the sun 
would take place. Thus God rules, without any variation. 

15 
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And the earthly creatures, as well as the heavenly, reveal the fixed- 
ness of God’s law. When the botanist* has described the species lily, 
by saying that its flower has a campanulate corolla in six parts, six 
anthers, a six-celled, three-sided capsule, é&c., the definition applies not 
only to a German lily, but to one from Mount Carmel. And, in like 
manner, the careful, faithful representations of hlies in ancient pictures 
have also a corolla with six parts, six anthers, &c. Thus, the botanist’s 
description applies to lilies of all countries and all times. The stead- 
fastness of the law is clear. But an ignorant person, on hearing this, 
would say: All lilies, then, are alike; and, according to that, a great 
monotony must prevail throughout the creation. Such was the idea of 
the Electress who controverted Leibnitz’s assertion that no leaf was ex- 
actly like another; but all her efforts to find two leaves entirely alike 
were quite in vain. And just as vain would it be to endeavor to find 
two lilies completely like each other, even if they grew on the same 
stem. The law of the Lord is withuut change; but this unchangea- 
bleness does not produce any unpleasant uniformity among the individu- 
als of which each is a representation of the divine idea. The law of 
agreeable variety and free beauty is still more marked in the case of 
feathers. The animal creation exemplifies it still more; and most 
clearly of all, the human family. ere the law passes more and more 
out of sight, and freedom and independence supply their place to such 
an extent, that the supreme power of God is too often doubted and for- 
gotten, in the life both of individuals and of the race. 

Thus the laws and government of God unite things apparently ir- 
reconcilable—fixed laws and freedom. ‘Thus they are a model for 
human laws; which should avoid tyrannical constraint and anarchical 
arbitrariness ; should protect freedom, yet secure and maintain stead- 
fast order. So lofty a model will be a light upon the path of him who 
devotes himself, with love and earnestness, to the study of law. 

For students who intend to devote themselves tq, teaching, the*study 
of nature has great value, for more than one reason. 

It has already been observed how active a capacity and impulse 
there is in youth to examine and collect plants, minerals, and animals. 
In proportion as this has been recognized, has the necessity been felt 
of teaching natural history in the schools. As actual departments of 
training for the sciences, and for life, the natural sciences require also 
to be made elements of school education. We have seen that this de- 
mand grew to such a height, in the eighteenth century, that it became 
necessary to found real schools, although, at the same time, gymnasium 


* See “ History of Education,” vol. iii. part 1, p. 173. 
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scholars also received instruction in natural science. Every student 
who proposes to offer himself for a place as teacher, either in the gym- 
nasium or a real school, should bear this in mind. 

Students in philology should also remember that a certain degree of 
attainment in real knowledge is absolutely necessary to any under- 
standing of the ancients, which is to be actual, and not merely verbal. 
Altogether, apart from books pertaining directly to the natural sciences, 
such as Aristotle, Pliny, &c., some such knowledge is needed to un- 
derstand the classics, which are universally and daily read, as Cicero, 
Virgil, Ovid, &c. Quintilian, indeed, says, that philology (grammatice) 
can not be thoroughly understood without a knowledge of music; 
“nor without a knowledge of the movements of the stars, can the poets 
be understood ; for, not to go further, they often refer to the rising and 
setting of the constellations in defining time; nor can they be under- 
stood without a knowledge of natural philosophy; for in very many 
places, in almost all poems, are passages based on a profound knowl- 
edge of natural problems; as, for instance, Empedocles, among the 
Greeks; and Varro and Lucretius, among the Latins; who put pre- 
cepts of wisdom into verse.”* 

If it is asked how far a knowledge of natural science is to be re- 
quired of theological students, the readiest answer is, that much such 
knowledge is requisite for understanding the Bible.t It is well known 
that Luther studied natural history in connection with his translation 
of the Bible. 

In their subsequent vocation, most theological students, when pas- 
tors, are also school-inspectors. At present, not only in cities, but in villa- 
ges, many real studies are taught, especially relating to natural science. 
The inspecting pastor, therefore, needs a competent acquaintance with 
this branch of instruction, in order to judge whether the teacher in- 
structs properly, &c. This he can only do by having himself studied 
natural sciences; fer which, as we have seen, he finds scarcely any 
opportunity except at the university. 

The study of nature, pursued in the right spirit and in the right 
manner, will, moreover, have the strongest and most wholesome influ- 


* Compare the remarks of Erasmus on real studies, (“ History of Education,” vol. i. p. 166.) 
In the third edition of my Geography I have cited many passages from the classics which re- 
quire information on natural subjects; see, for instance, p. 10, remark 6; p. 20, remark 120; 
p. 62, remark 28; p. 79, remark 36; p. 288, remark 16, &e. 


+ Observe the number of articles on natural science in Winer’s “ Dictionary of Natural 
History ;” I may refer also to Bochart’s “ Hierozoikon,” to Rosenmiiller, &c. The application of 
geological hypotheses to the interpretation of Genesis is of great importance; but here only de- 
monstrated facts should be relied on, lest the pure truth be defiled and made contemptible by 
fantastic human conceptions—a most dangerous misalliance. 
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ence upon the development of a Christian theological character. On 
this subject, one of the greatest English natural philosophers says :* 
“ Another thing, then, that qualifies an experimentarian for the recep- 
tion of a revealed religion, and so of Christianity, is, that an accus- 
tomance of endeavoring to give clear explications of the phenomena 
of nature, and discover the weakness of those solutions, that superficial 
wits are wont to make and acquiesce in, does insensibly work in him a 
great and ingenious modesty of mind. And on the score of this intel- 
lectual, as well as moral virtue, not only he will be very inclinable, 
both to desire and admit further information, about things which he 
perceives to be dark or abstruse; but he will be very unapt to take, 
for the adequate standard of truth, a thing so imperfectly informed, 
and narrowly limited, as his mere or abstracted reason. . . . And 
though a vulgar philosopher, . . . may presume that he under- 
stands every thing, and may be easily tempted to think that he must 
not hope, nor desire to learn from less able men than his first teachers ; 
and that that can not be true, or be done, which agrees not with his 
philosophy; yet a sober and experienced naturalist, that knows what 
difficulties remain yet unsurmounted in the presumedly clear concep- 
tion and explications even of things corporeal, will not, by a lazy or 
arrogant presumption, imagzne that his knowledge about things super- 
natural is already sufficient. . . . . And this frame of mind isa 
very happy one for a student in revealed theology. . . . An as- 
siduous conversation with the exquisitely framed and admirably man- 
aged works of God, brings a skillful considerer of them to discover, 
from time to time, many things to be feasible, or to be true, which, 
while he argued but upon grounds of incompetently informed reason, 
he judged false or unpracticable.”+ 

To these remarks of the excellent Boyle, I will add a single obser- 
vation. The capacity for objective, independent truth, such as does 
not depend on man, seems to have been entirely lost by many persons 
who have occupied themselves exclusively with purely verbal studies, 
There are innumerable persons who assert that there exist only strictly 
individual beliefs; that some have one, others another; and that this 
variety is an evidence of the freedom of the modern method of inves- 
tigation. This unfortunate belief has caused much trouble in theolo- 


* Boyle's Works, 5 vols. fol., Lond., 1744: vol. v. p. 56. 


t I repeat, that these remarks are made of serious and modest consideration and investigation 
of facts in natural science; not of unreasoning, fantastic hypotheses, with no foundation what- 
ever. These may lead astray silly laymen, and it is only when knowledge is the object that 
men acquainted with the subject will be followed, For this reason, visionaries have far more 
pupils—a larger public, than reasonable men. 
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gy, has opened the door to all manner of arbitrary views, and has 
loosened all those loving bands in which men are joined by the com- 
mon recognition of eternal and holy truths. From such a wicked 
arbitrariness the earnest investigator of nature turns away; his obser- 
vations do not entice him into error, because he only admits that his 
views are true when they have been proved by their agreement with 
the facts of nature. Before Kepler discovered his first astronomical 
law, that the paths of the planets are ellipses, he had determined upon 
another figure. As Tycho’s observations did not harmonize with this, 
he rejected it and took the ellipse, which entirely harmonized with 
them. In a similar irrefragable manner do truths appear to us in 
crystallography ; and to discover their beautiful laws, and candidly to 
recognize them when discovered, gives great pleasure and edification 
to the mineralogist. 

It would be exceedingly beneficial to the young theologian, to be 
constrained by a knowledge of nature, to acknowledge some truth 
entirely independent of himself, and thus to become humbled. Under 
such discipline he would more nearly approach the “faith which pre- 
cedes knowledge;” and would learn to approach the study of the 
Bible, not in presumptuous ignorance, criticising and censuring, but 
humbly, with holy awe for impregnable truth, fast founded, and higher 
than all reason. 

What has been said may justify the wish, that in recommending to 
the students lectures by the philosophical faculty, the three other fac- 
ulties may act with circumspection, and with reference to the connec- 
tion—sometimes an obscure one—among different studies, and to their 
influence on the training of the students. : 


TV. PersonaL ReLatTiIons OF THE Proressors TO STUDENTS. 


From the foregoing it follows, that at present the students are re- 
garded not as entirely free and independent men, but as youths, grown 
beyond school-discipline, it is true, but yet in process of development 
and progress toward manly self-dependence. The necessity will be 
recognized, of not leaving them to themselves during this dangerous 
process of emancipation; but of guiding it by laws and personal 
influence. 

In this proceeding, however, paths lead off on both sides, by a ten- 
dency to do too much, and too little. Some govern too much by 
compulsory lectures, incessant examinations, and oversight of expen- 
ses; while others think every new student a quite free man, capable of 
advising for himself, and needing scarcely the most trifling guidance 
during his life as a student. 
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It is our wish, in the academical legislation, to regulate the life and 
studies of the students as judiciously as possible, without injuring their 
freedom; the best legislation must, however, interfere with a certain 
neutrality—with the cold heartlessness of the abstract. Misunder- 
standings can only be healed by paternal faithfulness on the part of 
the teachers toward the students. The latter are the congregations, 
of whom the former have the cure of souls, and for whom they must 
in future render an account. 

Such is the sentiment expressed in the statutes of the university of 
Halle.* They also require of the professors unity of belief. But it is 
not enough, they add, for them to be pure in their teachings; they 
must, by an unblamable life, and serious and upright character, set a 
good example to the students, and not be a scandal to them; and 
must, by word and deed, promote piety and morality among them. 

The statutes of the theological faculty of Halle go more into details 
under this general statement. The professors of this faculty, they 
enact, must maintain unanimity among themselves; must, with one 
accord, aid their students as if their own sons, with paternal counsel 
and assistance; and to this end shall consult together at the beginning 
of every half-year upon what lectures shall be delivered, in order to 
satisfy all the requirements of the students. Therefore it is necessary, 
they proceed, that the professors shall gain an intimate knowledge of 
the students. For this purpose they must, “in every week, upon a 
fixed day, devote an hour to the useful employment of carefully exam- 
ining the progress of the students in knowledge and in life; the plan 
being so adjusted that each student shall come before them once in 
each quarter of a year. If the number of students should increase so 
that one hour is not sufficient, then more hours must be set apart for 
so indispensable a plan.” 

New-comers are to be questioned upon what they have studied at 
school or at other universities; and their mental capacity, their pur- 
poses, and their situation as to means, in order to the formation of an 
opinion as to what is to be particularly recommended to each one. 
Above all, love of God, and humility, are to be prescribed to them.t 

In another place they say, that the students shall often be remind- 
ed by the professors, that in order to practical theology, elegant and 


* The statutes are meant which were enacted in 1694, at the establishment of the university, 
(Koch, i. p. 466.) 

t Koch, i. p. 483, &c. They recommended to the professors of theology to lay to heart an 
expression of St. Augustine, and to enforce it upon their students, viz.: “That they shall see, 


in proportion as they die to the present age; and that by as much as they live for it, they shall 
not see.” 
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honorable manners and abstinence from worldly life will by no means 
suffice ; but that it requires self-denial, which is the fruit of true con- 
version.* 

The first impulse toward the peculiar character of the academical 
organization at Halle was given by Spener. As early as in 1690, be- 
fore the founding of the university of Halle, he had advanced a pro- 
posal, that “at every university there should be appointed, at the 
public expense, a learned, wise, and pious theologian, who should not 
only examine the knowledge and capabilities of new-comers, but 
should especially give them correct ideas about theological knowledge, 
that they may learn how themselves to attain it, and how to study it 
in a proper order.” + 

It is evident that this reference is not to a merely scientific system 
of hodegetics. Spener’s plan was to have only one man; for in that 
controversial period he might well despair of finding an entirely unan- 
imous theological faculty to fulfill his wishes. How gratified, there- 
fore, must he have been, when the theologians of the new university 
of Halle, such as Francke, Breithaupt, and Anton, united themselves 
with one mind to carry them into execution. They complied con- 
scientiously with the statutes of their faculty, and even did more than 
the statutes required. They devoted some hours weekly to a meeting 
of the faculty in the house of their dean, examined new-comers, and 
caused each of them to give in a written account of his previous 
studies; and then they advised them in what direction to prosecute 
them, and what lectures to hear. All the theological students were 
obliged, every term, to advise with the professors, at a meeting of the 
faculty, on the lectures they had heard and were to hear. If it was 
found that a student was dissipated or idle, he was brought before the 
faculty and paternally admonished; and if this did not suffice, the 
case was reported to his friends. 

It was also required, that the students should be in confidential 
communication, not only with the body of the faculty, but also with 
individual professors, on all matters relative to their lives and studies. 

By these means the professors became thoroughly acquainted with 
the students; and if the faculty were applied to for testimonials rela- 
tive to a stipend, they were, it is said, “able to use, in most of them, 
very definite expressions.” 

Thus do the statutes and other sources describe the religious care of 
the theological faculty of Halle, in the time of A. H. Francke. 

Of course, such care in religious matters must have been intended 


* Koch, i. p. 487. + “ Francke's Institutions,” ii. p. 63. 
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to secure not only the fullest acquaintance with the students, but also 
a successful religious teaching and training of them. And now I can 
hear more than one reader ask, with meaning, whether I would see 
this plan of Francke introduced among us? ‘The question is asked, in 
the conviction that its introduction would be, at least in our own times, 
impossible. ‘To this opinion I must assent; and on the point, I cite 
Francke himself, who complains, as early as in 1709, fifteen years after 
the university of Halle was founded, that most of the students had 
lost very much of their zeal for good. He describes the coarse lives of 
the students, and observes, that the well-meaning care of the theologi- 
cal professors for the students was so little appreciated, that they de- 
cidedly objected to it, as an infringement upon their freedom as stu- 
dents; and that the good advice given to them produced no results. 
And he adds, “I can not think of this without great sorrow, and can 
not sufficiently wonder how it is possible that so little result has come 
from all our lectures and advice.”* 

With the best and purest intentions, a mistake had evidently been 
made, and a reaction was the consequence.} Instead of the prevailing 
wild student-life, Francke and his theological colleagues would have 
introduced, at one stroke, a still, pious, and almost conventual discipline. 
Devotional exercises were heaped upon devotional exercises. Pious 
emotions and excitements were encouraged in every way. Every occa- 
sion was seized for praying, preaching, exhorting, and singing. It is 
not to be wondered at that the student-life, based deeply on the cus- 
tom of centuries and its accompanying coarse vices, diametrically 
opposed as it was to such a scheme as this, should have made a pow- 
erful opposition to Francke’s efforts ; so that he prevailed only with a 
quiet and meditative class of students. And it must be confessed, that 
he repelled not only the dissipated and wild ones, but also the pure, 
able, and talented. 

I may thus be thought to retract the praise which I have bestowed 
upon the honest efforts of Francke and his friends, and their services 
to the students. By no means. The conscientious manner in which 
they performed their official duties, their true and paternal love for the 
students, render them rather models for all academical teachers; while 
their errors may, on the other hand, admonish us to proceed with cir- 
cumspection, modest wisdom, and a Pauline accommodation; and to 
permit youth to be youth. 


* Parenetical Lectures, iv. p. 111. 


+ “ History of Education,” vol. ii. p. 147. I have here referred to Luther's sound views on 
education, and have shown that they were decidedly preferable to Francke’s, in which there 
already prevailed the insipid and unmanly creed of that pietism which afterward displayed 
itself in so many caricatured phases. 
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Let us return to our subject, which may be put in the form of the 
following question: Is legislation and strict adherence to the laws, all 
that the university requires? I reply, by no means. At an early 
period, the effort was made to control the students by personal influ- 
ence. But woe to the universities if, as was the case with the ancient 
bursaries, goats are made gardeners; where hirelings are set over the 
students, who regard not their good, but their own profit. It would 
be better for the students to be left entirely to themselves than to fall 
into the hands of such men. 

At Rinteln, Marburg, and Helmstidt, new students were required to 
put themselves under the charge of some one instructor. But this 
seems to have occasioned great abuses, similar to the previous ones 
in the bursaries. A vigorous production* of the 17th century, appar- 
ently emanating from Helmstidt, gives strange accounts of the privi- 
leges of the so-called “ professor-students,” that is, students who boarded 
at the tables of the professors; and who, as the author says, “ had 
therefore a precedence in all things, above the convictorists” (those 
who ate in companies together) “and citizen-students.” Among these 
privileges are mentioned, that they have a higher place at church and 
at meetings, even at the Communion; that they are to take fencing- 
lessons only of the fencing-master; that their disputations are printed 
in folio, those of others in quarto; that they may wear their swords 
when visiting the magnificus;f not to mention some less elegant ones. 
Though this author may somewhat exaggerate, still his production in- 
dicates that the sacred vocation and authority of the teacher were 
most vilely abused. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Meiners made a propo- 
sition as laughable as it was exceptionable. This was, to have board- 
ing establishments instituted at the universities, at which “board, 
lodging, and attendance should be so excellent, that the young people 
would desire places at them for these reasons only. Persons at these 
should have a certain precedence, and should assert it. It would be a 
great recommendation if either French or English should be constant- 
ly spoken at these boarding-houses. This would free them from all 
invidious appearances. Parents would tell their children, and the 
boarders their acquaintances, that that boarding-house had been select- 
ed only on account of the language.” [ 


* “Curious Inaugural Disputation on the Law, Privileges, and Prerogatives of the 
Athenian Professor-students, over the Citizen-students and Communists. . . .. By 
Schlingschlangschlorum.” Athens here, as in Meyfart, must have meant an extinct German 
university; while Saalathen, Elbathen, &c., are designations for Jena, Halle, and Wittenberg. 


t Rector. ¢ Meiners’ “ Constitution, &c., of the German Universities.” Gottingen, 1802, 
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Meiners printed this plan in 1802, while prorector at Gottingen. It 
agrees well with what he says of “a young man’s success.” ‘This, ac- 
cording to him, “depends not merely on his capacity, knowledge, and 
moral excellence, but always in part, and sometimes entirely or 
chiefly, upon his deportment, and how he shows his bringing up.”* 

It is most injurious to students, whose manners are good, to -be 
especially introduced into the social circle of the professors. Such 
students very often are entirely superficial, unstable, and afraid of 
labor; and rely for success upon some accomplishments in music, and 
dancing, or by a gift for uselessly passing the time away. Their in- 
structors should rather remind such of the serious duties of their 
present and future vocations, To prefer such, on account of mere 
external show, to simple, straightforward, and able students, is most 
indefensible, not only with reference to those who are thus undervalued, 
but still more on account of those thus preferred, who can not but see, 
in such treatment, an approbation of their idle employments, which 
will, at last, leave them in lamentable ignorance and insignificance. 

At a later period, Bavarian ministerial ordinances repeatedly rec- 
ommended to the professors, especially deans of faculty, as much as 
possible, to watch over and direct the lives and studies of the students. 
The same requirement was made by the Prussian ministry, and espe- 
cially in a rescript of 14th September, 1824. This observes that the 
management of the studies and of the students is, no doubt, intrusted 
to the academical authorities, but that this is far from being sufficient. 
The students often attend few lectures, or none at all; select them in- 
appropriately, in an improper order, or attend negligently. The min- 
istry believes that these evils can be cured, “by having at each uni- 
versity a number of professors to take more particular charge of the 
studies of individual students.” And it is added, “this may be done, 
either by appointing for this purpose such professors as were deans of 
faculty when the present students commenced their course, so that at 
the end of their deanship they may continue in this special oversight, 
or by appointing, without reference to the deanship, or to any other 
academical or faculty office, professors specially fitted for the place, to 
be properly selected. In either case they will have the duty of guid- 
ing and overseeing every way the students put under their special 
charge, and in particular, of watching that each of them not only 
attends lectures, but makes a suitable selection of them, and attends 
them in a proper order and regularly. It would be necessary, to this 
end, that the professors should fully know what lectures have been 


* Meiners’ “ Constitution,” &c., p. 7. 
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already attended by the students put under their care; and should 
keep themselves assured that they are orderly and regular in attend- 
ance, that if they should fail in these particulars, they may, with 
paternal care, set them right. And it will likewise be necessary that 
no academical stipends shall be granted without their report; and 
that those which are given should be given only on the production of 
a half-yearly attestation to the recipients’ studies.” * 

The good intentions of the ministry are too apparent in this paper 
to be mistaken. But no one, even moderately familiar with the usual 
circumstances and condition of a university, will be surprised that— 
by all indications at least—the plan of the ministry never went into 
execution. This may be concluded from a second rescript of 9th 
January, 1830, in which the professors of the university at Kénigs- 
berg are required to assist the students in their studies with their ad- 
vice. This says, “It can not be often enough repeated to the pro- 
fessors, that they are bound to exercise unremitting watchfulness over 
the industry, the learned studies, and the morals of the students; and 
that one adyice, one admonition, given at the right time, and in the 
right manner, by a professor to a student, is more useful than any 
number of police ordinances.” + 

If this committee of professors, or ephorate over the students, had 
existed, this latter requirement would either not have been mentioned 
at all, or would have been, at least, expressed in another way. 

Such an ephorate over the theological students at Erlangen was 
established in 1833. At its head was placed an excellent man, learned, 
upright, and intelligent, the late High Consistory Councilor Hofling, 
and under him four tutors (repetenten), one for the students of each of 
the four years of the course. These latter were mostly eminent men 
also; some of them of celebrity in the learned world. It may be 
imagined that though this arrangement may have been considered ex- 
ceedingly improper by the idle students, yet that the industrious ones 
would have fallen in with it. This was far from being the case, these 
latter also felt themselves under constraint by it, and the idle contrived 
so to evade the means used for enforcing industry, as not to be reached 
at all. This is not the place to detail all the misadventures of this 
ephorate ; suffice it to say, that after continuing fifteen years, it was 
discontinued. { 

Thus we see that the most various efforts to gain a personal influ- 


* Koch, ii. p. 190. + Ib., ii. p. 205, 

+ A fuller account of this ephorate will be found in the excellent biography of Héfling, by my 
respected friend and colleague, Prof. Nigelsbach, in vol. xxvi. of the “ Gazette of Protestant- 
ism,” Appendix to the July No., p. 9. 
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ence over the lives and studies of the students, have sometimes been 
thwarted altogether, and sometimes what was gained was imperfect in 
many ways, and of brief duration. 

We ought not, moreover, to conceal the fact, that the students have 
considered all legislation for the oversight and regulation of their 
studies by the authorities as an attack upon their freedom as students, 
and have opposed it accordingly, however well meant. 

They will, on the other hand, place confidence in professors who 
advise them truly, faithfully, and honestly, but not officially; I may 
say, without their official faces on. But, above all, the professor must 
have at heart the good of the students;* and must watch and pray 
that the confidence reposed in him by the students does not lead him 
into vanity, and an ambition to have many followers. If this should 
happen, he must find his reward in it only; and his influence upon 
the students can not be good; and for the reason that such a vain 
teacher will not remain open and true, but will flatter the students, in 
order to conciliate them, and fasten them to him. 

But in this way a vain teacher makes vain scholars; who would 
consider any serious warning or admonition from any one else, no mat- 
ter how true, well-meant, and sincere, a deep insult. 


V. SmaLt aNpD Larce Universities. Screntiric ACADEMIES. 


Our discussions of the various university laws, and other experi- 
ments and efforts to control and direct the lives and studies of students, 
will occasion many readers to imagine that one or another remark is 
applicable to small universities, but not to large ones; at least, what 
is said of the personal influence of the professors over the students. 
Just as there can be no watchfulness over souls, if the preacher’s con- 
gregation is immoderately large, so a professor at Munich or Berlin 
can not attempt any personal influence upon so large a number of 
students; or can at most labor with those few who are especially recom- 
mended to him, or otherwise come into close contact with him. 

Many persons, however, make no account whatever of any such in- 
fluence. They consider the universities as institutions for the promo- 
tion of science, even to its furthest special departments; and the lec- 
tures are only of secondary importance to them. In this view, it is 
certainly easy to show that the purposes of a university will be better 
served at a large one than at a small one. They refer especially to the 
various important appurtenances of the larger universities; their rich 


* Steffens was the model of a truly paternal friend of the students; exhibiting to them an 
indescribably pure goodness of heart and self-sacrifice, as I ean testify thankfully, from my own 
experience. 
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mineralogical and zoological collections, botanic gardens, physical ap- 
paratus, chemical laboratories, large hospitals, anatomical museums, &c. 
The smaller universities are contemned, because, as the proverb says, 
they cut their coat according to their cloth, and, having much smaller 
incomes, attempt only moderate things. And it is said that, by reason 
of these small revenues, they cannot procure the services of men of the 
highest grade; or, if they do accept situations, they commonly remain 
but a short time, the more eminent of them being invited to larger 
universities, 

Before proceeding to a more careful comparison of the respective 
value of large and small universities, we must oppose the notions of 
the object of a university which are advanced by these advocates of 
large universities. Universities are by no means founded exclusively 
for the promotion of the sciences as such. That is the object of sci- 
entific academies; while universities are institutions for instruction. 
While the former consider the present aids to science only as means 
to be used for further attainments, as a terminus a quo, towards great- 
er attainments, and are solely devoted to the extension further and 
further of the limits of the domain of science, and to perfect more and 
more fully, and establish more deeply and firmly, every particular de- 
partment, the latter, the universities, have not all this for their imme- 
diate and direct object; they are, I repeat, institutions for instruction. 
The immediate business of the teacher is, to consider what has been 
already made clear and certain in his department; and to communi- 
cate this clearly and certainly to his pupils. He must not give them 
must, in which many impurities are still mingled, but well-worked and 
pure wine. 

Science in itself is the object of the academician; the teaching of 
science, of the university teacher. This teaching is his official busi- 
ness; he ought not to lose sight of it. Complaints are justly made of 
such gymnasium teachers as lose sight of such teaching as is adapted 
to their pupils, and who deliver them lectures instead, idly anticipating 
the university. But university instructors are equally blameworthy, 
who lose sight of their proper occupation, and idly seek to make them- 
selves academicians, by actual and purely scientific labors; in their 
chase after celebrity losing sight of their office as teachers. 

One who is true to this object, however, will feel bound always to 
attain a more profound knowledge of his department, and to compre- 
hend it more clearly, in order to be able to teach it more thoroughly 
and clearly. Upon such a conscientious endeavor a blessing will rest ; 
and it will usually more promote scientific knowledge, than such in- 
fatuation after science and unloving neglect of pupils. 
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The academician requires a most extensive apparatus of books, nat- 
ural objects, instruments, &c.; the newest and most abstruse. Desiring 
to advance further and further in his science, he must stand at the 
summit of it, and overlook his fellow-laborers in the earth below, in 
order rightly to perform his task as a member of the great republic of 
learning. | 

The university instructor, on the contrary, needs only a complete 
apparatus for teaching, of books, natural objects, instruments, &e.; an 
apparatus which, as to its purpose, differs much from that of the acade- 
mician, and may usually be more modest and cheaper. The exces- 
sive riches of the apparatus at a great university is even a hindrance 
to the purpose of the instruction. The scholars are not capable of 
managing so much material. A light can be extinguished by too 
much oil, as well as by too little. 

The affectionate care which the governments have of late bestowed 
upon the smaller universities in reference to their scientific depart- 
ments, permits us to hope that these departments will gradually be- 
come capable of answering their purposes. Those at the head of them 
must, on their parts, apply judiciously the means granted them; must 
not waste them uselessly, nor seek impossibilities; nor make requisi- 
tions for their own department exclusively and without reference to 
the rest, and without looking to their prosperity also; which would 
indicate both want of fairness and of general scientific develop- 
ment. 

Examples will make this clearer. Suppose I, as professor of miner- 
alogy at Erlangen, had been unable to take pleasure in the collection 
of minerals there, having got it into my head that they were of very 
little value, because, for instance, they were so far behind the rich col- 
lection at Berlin; and that I was always thinking about the magnificent 
specimens of gold there, the hundred and five crystallized diamonds, 
aud so many other treasures. This scientific envy would only injure 
my official usefulness. I ought rather to reflect thus: I receive so 
much a year for purchases for the collection of minerals; how can I 
use it to the best advantage? If I seek mostly for new and rare ob- 
jects, and am ashamed that the collection should lack them, I can 
easily waste the whole amount upon a few newly discovered expensive 
specimens, which usually will have, for my pupils, a value relatively 
exceedingly small. As a teacher of mineralogy, I must buy what is 
of value to them. And, fortunately, it is precisely those which are 
cheapest; species which occur most frequently, being of the greatest 
significance in nature and in life. I should endeavor to make the 
collection of these as complete and good as possible; so that the pupil 
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may have before his eyes the laws of the progression of the species, 
especially in a well-arranged series of distinct crystals. 

In like manner, the zoologist of a small university should not 
aim at a menagerie like that at London; the botanist should not de- 
mand immense, magnificent hot-houses, and a special palace for the 
Victoria Regina ; but should endeavor, above all, to complete the 
flora of his locality, as being both cheapest and the most appropriate 
for his instruction. Nor should the instructor in medicine be dis- 
gusted because he does not find so many singular cases as occur in 
the great cities and their institutions, He should, first of all, learn to 
manage diseases that are not rare, but most frequent—dropsy, scarlet- 
fever, &e. 

But I may be thought, in defending the small universities, to be 
making a virtue of necessity. By no means. 

There is no more difference between the large and small universities, 
either, as to those studies which are taught by words only. 

There is a difficulty at the large ones, for which, at present, we see 
no remedy, and which arises from the large number of ‘students. I 
refer to what has already been said of the necessity for dialogic instruc- 
tion in all studies where actual seeing is necessary to accomplishment 5 
and in some of which the hands must also be instructed, as in practi- 
cal chemistry and surgery. This is out of the question where the 
number of pupils is too large; and most of all, when they are begin- 
ners, who usually are unable to help themselves, and therefore need 
from the teachers assistance, and continual watchfulness over the 
course of their acquirements. 

. This is the case, for instance, with students of medicine. It is ex- 
tremely necessary that, at the clinical lectures, they should themselves 
examine and treat the sick; but this is impossible when the instructor 
has a large number of pupils and spectators. A pupil of a celebrated 
medical professor related that he was accustomed, when the professor, 
with his crowd of students, came into the hospital, to fix himself, in 
advance, near some one bed, and to be content—and to be obliged to 
be—with hearing his teacher’s observations on that one patient. 
Only those close about the professor were in any better case; and 
most of them who followed his long circuit at a distance, received 
little or nothing. This was at a large university. How often, on the 
other hand, have I heard the praises of the friendly and conscientious 
care with which, at the clinical lectures of the smaller universities, the 
students were personally instructed, and thus prepared for their future 
employment ! 

Similar praise is bestowed upon various departments of the smaller 
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universities. Not being over-filled, personal instruction of individuals 
is practicable, wherever they need it. 

Lastly, I should remark, that in great cities the students usually live 
in a scattered manner, and are lost in the crowd of people. They fail 
to acquire the feeling of a university, the sense of membership of the 
community. Their university years do not assume, to them, any defi- 
nite and peculiar character, as years, not only of learned labor, but of 
that serious training of the character which their collection together 
would promote, but which the dispersedness of a great city injures. 
Their teachers mostly remain at a distance from them, and so much 
the nearer are the temptations which offer, and even wickedly force 
themselves upon them. 

If it is claimed that at large cities the students have opportunities 
of seeing and hearing works of art, it may be answered, that the stu- 
dents from the smaller universities go in great numbers to Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, &c., to see and hear those very works, and return 
full of every thing which they have seen and heard. 

The scientific riches of the larger universities can best be made use 
of by students who have prepared themselves for doing so at the 
smaller universities. Thus it is usual for medical students from the 
smaller universities, during the latter years of their student life, or 
even after their degree, to resort to Berlin, Vienna, &., to become ac- 
quainted with the great institutions there; being ready to profit by 
them, even if they can obtain but little assistance. The same is true 
of those who have studied natural sciences at the smaller universities 
under their teachers ; they are prepared to profit by collections, &c., 
without aid.* 

In conclusion: a word on the assertion that the smaller universi- 
ties contain no celebrated men; no virtuosos. This might easily be 
refuted by an enumeration of the crowd of eminent men who have 
taught at the smaller universities for centuries, from the time when 
Luther and Melancthon taught and labored at Wittenberg, down to 
our own. It is true that the eminent men are invited from the smaller 
to the larger universities. But they have usually acquired their repu- 
tation at the smaller; have labored there during their best and strong- 
est years, unexhausted and efficiently. Fame usually comes late,— 
when they are going down hill; the invitation to the great university 
limps along, when they are longing for their evening rest. We often 
hear it remarked, that they are resting there on their laurels. 


*I repeat what I have already said, that for students of theology, law, and philology, the 
larger universities have not a shadow of advantage over the smaller. 


a) 
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VI. ELementary Instruction 1x Natura Science at THE UNIversiry. 


In the time of Melancthon, a Wittenberg mathematical teacher de- 
livered an address of invitation to the students. In this he praised 
arithmetic, and urged them not to be discouraged by the difficulty of 
that study. Its first elements were easy; multiplication and division, 
it is true, required more labor, but with attention could be acquired 
without difficulty. There are, no doubt, more difficult portions of 
arithmetic; but, he adds, “I am speaking of the beginning, which 
will be taught to you, and useful to you.” In reading this we can 
scarcely believe our eyes.* We shall, however, not wonder, upon be- 
coming better acquainted with the school instruction of that period. 
At the gymnasia, arithmetic was either not taught at all, or as an ex- 
tra study.t The university teachers, therefore, were obliged to go over 
what had been neglected at the schools, and teach elementary por- 
tions which are now taught in the lowest common-schools. 

Let us compare with this the task of a university mathematical 
teacher at the present day. He only inquires, What is the business 
of the gymnasium as to mathematical instruction; how far do they 
carry their scholars? And if the answer is, To the understanding 
and practice of plane trigonometry; his task is, to make the terminus 
ad quem of the school, the terminus a quo of his own teaching, and to 
take his pupils from plane to spherical trigonometry, and so onward. 

It is not very long since the first serious introduction of instruction 
in natural science into the universities; and more importance is daily 
attached to it. For example, my official predecessor, Court-councilor 
Von Schubert, was professor of natural history at large, and, at the 
same time, of the special departments of zoology, botany, and mineral- 
ogy. As requirements became greater, botany was first set off, and 
Court-councilor Koch appointed professor of botany. When I took 
Schubert’s place I stated that, besides natural history at large, I could 
attend only to the special department of mineralogy; and accordingly 
Prof. A. Wagner was appointed my assistant to the chair of zoology. 
When he was transferred to Munich, a special professorship of zoology 
was founded, which was given to Court-councilor R. Wagner. 

Any one even moderately acquainted with the progress of natural 
history—who has merely heard of the immense number of species col- 
lected, examined, and described, in late times, will see that one profes- 


* See “ istory of Education,” vol. i. p. 319. The present essay belongs with the previous 
portion (vol. iii. part 1, p. 180), in teaching natural history, and continues it more into detail, as 
to the present condition of that instruction in the universities. t Ib., p. 265, 
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sorship of natural history was necessarily divided among three pro- 
fessors. 

This is the condition of the natural-historical departments in the 
universities, as to their scientific aims; and how completely have these 
become changed within the present century ! 

But the university teacher is concerned, not only with science, but 
with the teaching of it; not only with beasts, plants, and stones, but 
with pupils. And has there been a change here, also, within fifty 
years ? 

I answer: None whatever. As to natural history, they come to 
the university just as ignorant as they did fifty years ago, notwith- 
standing the demands of science have increased in such a great propor- 
tion, They bring just as much knowledge of natural history asthe Wit- 
tenberg mathematician’s scholars did of arithmetic: that is, none at all. 

What terminus a quo, therefore, shall be selected for the instruction 
in natural history of the university? The no-point of complete igno- 
rance. Elementary instruction must, therefore, be given, at any rate; 
just as the Wittenberg professor had to teach his students the four 
ground-rules. 

However disagreeable this may sound, we must by no means over- 
look this necessity, but rather give it the more attention. We must 
be definite upon the beginning, progress, and purpose of natural-his- 
torical instruction at the universities. And as to the pupils, we shall 
not speak of those few who devote themselves entirely to natural his- 
tory, but of those who pursue professional studies, especially medicine. 

These, as we have seen, are, in Prussia and Bavaria, examined in 
zoology, botany, and mineralogy; and thus must apportion their time 
and labor among the three; and also, the requirements from them 
must be proportioned to their attainments in the same. ‘They are also 
exainined in physic, chemistry, and pharmacognosy; which, together 
with their professional studies, leave them not much time for natural 
history. The most valuable part of the lectures on it they hear during 
one short summer term; the more diligent repeating the course, as far 
as their professional studies will allow, during the next summer term. 

Let me be permitted the following observations on this point. For 
teaching Latin, some sixteen terms are employed at the schools; being 
eight classes. And in one short term—or, at most, in two—the stu- 
dent is expected to acquire an unheard-of mass of knowledge of natu- 
ral science, when not even the A B C of it has been taught him at 
school.* 


* J am far from requiring that natural science shall be put on an equality with languages at 
the gymnasium, This would be very absurd; but the entire neglect of it, at this day, seems in- 
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When I was appointed professor of natural history, I set myself 
about considering my duties. Without confining myself strictly to the 
usual conception of “natural history,” I determined to become, though 
unostentatiously, a supplementary instructor for the omissions of the 
gymnasium course, and to teach such studies as my pupils ought to 
have learned at the school: that is, mathematical and physical geogra- 
phy, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and lastly, anthropology. In this 
manner also, I became clear as to the just extent and the proper ulti- 
mate purpose of my instruction. 

My lectures were intended, as I have more fully explained in another 
place,* to introduce youths before employed almost exclusively about 
words, and who knew of no organ for learning except the ear, to a de- 
partment of learning entirely new to them, and prosecuted mostly by 
the eye. To oral explanations I added, as far as possible, the exami- 
nation of minerals, plants, and animals. This was, however, only to 
open their eyes, as it were; for a thorough, permanent, and satisfactory 
acquaintance with the subjects in hand was not to be thought of; their 
eyes were too fast shut, and the time much too short. This practice 
was first commenced in the lectures on mineralogy, botany, and zool- 
ogy, as connected with general natural history. The exercise of their 
eyes, before so neglected, and incapable of intelligent observation, was 
secured by examining minerals, plants, and animals, and was so man- 
aged as to proceed together with the elementary instruction in miner- 
alogy, botany, and zoology. 

Such lowest classes in natural history require a teacher who can 
deal with each scholar, with inexhaustible patience, and lead him to 
consider, in a proper order, the species in their scientific arrangement 3 
while at the same time he goes forward in the development of his 
power of vison and of comprehension, and in knowledge of the 
subject. 

In such exercises the pupil of twenty years of age has no advantage 
over one of ten; on the other hand, the younger has, usually, much 
more receptive capacity, and an apprehension of things, purer and not 
modified by reflection. 

The teacher.of these elements must have the feelings and senti- 
ments of an elementary teacher; he must be interested as much in the 
development of his pupil as in his science; must be able to draw up 


defensible. See my observations (p. 140, part 1, of vol. iii. of this work) on instruction in natu- 
ral knowledge at the gymnasium. So far as such studies are introduced there, however, it is 
naturally the duty of the university to make changes corresponding with the amount of 
knowledge brought from the gymnasium by the students. 


*See “ History of Hducation,” vol. iii. part 1, p. 168. 
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as correct a monegraph of his scholar as of a species. Of course he 
must not lecture, but must teach dialogically. And after this element- 
ary instruction, higher classes must follow. 

It is the business of the scholars in elementary zoology, to go, under 
the direction of their teacher, if not through the whole zoological col- 
lection, yet through the most important parts of it. Its system must be 
made known to them, not by instruction mostly oral, such as often fol- 
lows a rapid display of the animals, but must be made real by thorongh 
examination of a scientifically arranged collection ; and from this actual 
intuition the teacher must deduce the positive verbal definitions of the 
various species, genera, &., as well as by comparing them together, a 
knowledge of the differences of the same. 

The second class in zoology will study comparative anatomy ; using, 
at first, Linnzeus’ Descriptive Zoology, and afterward Cuvier’s “ Ana- 
tomie Comparée ;” the knowledge of the more important species of 
animals being now supposed. It is now also time to begin with or- 
ganic chemistry and physiology. 

The elementary instruction in mineralogy begins with a knowledge 
of the species by their external distinctions. Among other things, 
there is now necessary a knowledge of the forms and families of crys- 
tals, which can scarcely be gained at all except by the eye; and skill 
in recognizing them in the minerals themselves. From this elementary 
class different paths lead to the higher classes. The physical knowl- 
edge of the crystals leads to pure mathematical crystallography ; 
mineralogical chemistry seems as necessary a complement to knowl- 
edge of the exteriors of minerals, as in organic chemistry, to descriptive 
zoology and botany. In this elementary course on mineralogy the 
scholar also receives the beginning of the more important departments 
of physical instruction, as electricity, magnetism, optics; and it is like- 
Wise a necessary preparatory school for geognosy. 

Botany must also begin with the simplest acquaintance with the prin- 
cipal genera and species; to proceed either on the Linnzean system, or 
by a selection of the most distinct families of plants. Excursions and 
the botanic garden must be made use of at the same time. In the garden, 
all the species of one genus should stand together, as far as possible ; 
and the scientific arrangement should be clearly distinguishable by the 
eye. A plan of the garden should also be lithographed, giving the 
genera as they stand on each bed. With this plan in hand, and with 
the names of the species on each bed, the pupil can easily make his 
own way, even with little aid from his teacher. 

The elementary course on botany should last from planting-time 
till seed-time ; to instruct the pupil not only in the recognition and 
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description of the species, &c., but in the development of plants, from 
their sprouting until the ripening of the seed. 

In higher classes, the chemistry, physiology, and geography of plants 
will be taught. 

Elementary instruction in mineralogy, botany, and zoology should 
be, in my opinion, as simple as possible ; and not perplexed by prema- 
ture hastening into branches which belong further forward. For ex- 
ample, mineralogical chemistry, as I have remarked, must follow 
descriptive mineralogy, which relates to external characteristics. The 
former, without actual chemical operations, is nothing but a descrip- 
tion of operations, a statement of analytical results—nothing but mere 
words. Any competent person will testify that it is out of the question 
to pursue a thorough course of mineralogy and one of mineralogical 
chemistry at the same time. A brief anecdote will show why the for- 
mer must precede. A certain chemist published an analysis of zircon, 
which gave a constituent not before found in zircon. A second dis- 
tinguished analyzer, therefore, examined a number of zircons, but could 
discover not an atom of this constituent. This incomprehensible 
enigma was very siinply solved, by the fact, to wit, that the mineral 
analyzed by the first chemist was not zircon; he having misnamed the 
mineral for want of thorough mineralogical knowledge. A correct 
determination of the minéral must precede the analysis of it; mineral- 
ogy must precede mineralogical chemistry. In the same way the 
anatomist might err if he had misnamed the animal he was anato- 
mizing, from lack of knowledge of descriptive zoology. 


VII. Srupents’ Sones. 


Popular songs, which are extensively sung at any period, reveal the 
tendencies of the people. “Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” Sometimes these are sad remembrances of a greater 
and better time past, lamentations over its transientness, longing after 
a better future, or joyous pleasure in the present. The unfortunate 
years of the French tyranny were already approaching when the Ger- 
mans sang, “ Life let us cherish, while yet the taper glows ;” under the 
domination of Napoleon, was/ to be heard, in every street, “It can not 
always thus remain;” but, in 1815, the victors sang Schenkendorf’s 
song, “ How to me thy pleasures beckon, after slavery, after strife.” 

If we had a complete collection of the songs which the German 
poets have sung at different times, we should obtain profound views of 
the condition of the universities at those times, A chief chapter in 
the history of these songs includes the years of the war, 1813 to 1815. 

In earlier times the students sang songs animated with the spirit of 
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the Burschen: beer, tobacco, idleness, dueling, were celebrated in a 
vulgar manner; and some most obscene songs, even, were in vogue, 
The- reverse of these indecent songs were lamentably sentimental ones, 
in which the singer, putting himself in the future, looks back, with 
sorrow, to the pleasant life of the universities, and paints the Philister- 
life as quite the opposite of his lost academical paradise. There were 
some of them which celebrated the sickness which follows a day spent 
in dissipation. 

Iam not exaggerating; the Commers-book contains my evidence. 
For instance, how often, among others, were numerous reckless and 
abandoned parodies on the psalm, Hece quam bonum (Behold how good, 
&c.), sung. 

The pitiable young men of that period had no pure and lofty ideal ; 
no patriotism nor religion inspired them. It was only here and there 
that a better spirit prevailed in their songs,—where and how could it 
have been displayed in their hves? In the “Country’s Father” they 
sang: 

‘“ Life and goods 
For thee to give 
Are we all as one agreed, 
All prepared to die we're found, 
Fearing not the deadly wound, 
If the fatherland hath need.’’ 

But it must not be supposed that this stanza proceeded from the 
same feelings with the watchword of the war of freedom, “ With God, 
for king and fatherland.” Very distant was any such conception, in a 
time when there was no opportunity to die for their country except by 
enlisting in a standing army; a most frightful thing toa student. The 
display of aspiration after the patriotic purpose of this poem, then, 
must be circumscribed by the narrow limits of student-life, where the 
singers with drawn swords, and a row of hats stuck on them, thought 
little enough of fighting or dying for their fatherland. The Preses of 
the meeting sung: 


“Then bring him up; his head I’ll decorate 
By laying sword-stroke on his pate. 
Hail to our brother! long live he, 
And hounds-foot, who insults him, be.’’ 

But we hear nothing of the Dulce et decorum pro patria mori, and 
are transferred from the atmosphere of holy and noble patriotism to 
the wild, unholy sphere of the Comment; to the sphere of a false 
honor, recognized neither by Christians nor heathens, and, least of all, 
by God. 

With the sad year of 1806 began a new period for the universities ; 


by the awakening, in many students, of a deep and pitiful love for their 
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poor enslaved country. This was proved by the engagement of all the 
students to whom it was possible, in the war, in 1813. 

At their return to the universities, in 1815, there came into vogue 
a new and loftier class of songs. Most of the previous student songs 
were disused, and their places supplied by patriotic songs by Korner, 
Schenkendorf, Arndt, and others. The same young men who had 
fought in the battles of the war of freedom, sung these songs with en- 
thusiasm, and handed them down to subsequent generations. The in- 
fluence of the Turners and of the Burschenschaft was prominent in 
causing this state of things. 

The song-books published just after the war are very characteristic, 
One published by Binzer and Methfessel, in 1818, contained “ ancient 
and modern student songs, drinking songs, patriotic songs, and songs 
for war and for the Turners.” But it was a heterogeneous mixture. 
Many of the old student songs, such as “ (a ga, we’ve feasted,” or, 
“Crambamboli,” seem much too vulgar by the side of such lofty and 
heroic ones, inspired by patriotism, as “A higher sound is heard,” 
“Sad foreboding, deadly weary,” and “In a good hour are we united.” 
The butterfly was still in the pupa condition. Still, some of the older 
songs admitted are inspired by nobler feelings, and express a noble love 
of country; as, for instance, “ Place you, brothers, in a circle.” 

I need scarcely say that such men as Methfessel and Binzer would 
not admit any indecent songs, or even any in the least ambiguous ; but 
they adhered too closely to university traditions in admitting songs 
there for many years. 

In the same year, 1818, when Methfessel’s book appeared, a collec- 
tion was published at Berlin, entitled “ German Songs for Young and 
Old.” This does not profess to be a Commers-book, and the editors 
were, therefore, not tempted to insert those weatherbeaten old songs; 
but the collection deserves mention here, because made by Turners and 
members of the Burschenschaft, and in great reputation among the 
students. It included the best popular and patriotic songs, especially 
such as related to the glorious war of freedom. There were also some 
choice religious hymns. These, indeed, could not properly be omit- 
ted; for if the motto of the Turners, “ Bold, free, joyous, and pious,” 
was true, they must naturally publish, not only, “ bold, free, and joy- 
ous” songs, but “ pious” ones also. 

If this patriotic spirit had but continued to be more and more pro- 
foundly inwrought with Christianity! But the times were not ready 
for this, and therefore the young men fell into error. Sand’s fearful 
crime, as we have seen, was a source of incalculable evils to the uni- 
versities. 
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There next followed a period during which there was an end of in- 
nocent songs and singing; a period during which one part of the 
young men was absorbed in troubled melancholy and gloomy brooding 
over the future of the country. During this appeared, in 1819 and 
1820, A. Follenius’ “ Free Voices of Bold Youth.” 

These songs mark a turning-point. On one hand, they belong to 
the past, the period of the war of freedom ; as, for instance, a number 
of songs by Korner, Schenkendorf, and Arndt. On the other hand, 
the writers, despairing of the present, turned their eyes toward a pre- 
sumed better future, for whose introduction they called enthusiastically, 
and with a demoniac force in their poetry. There is no more despair 
about foreign dominion. Chivalry, empire, revolution, popular repub- 
licanism, freedom, and equality, rush confusedly about together in 
their enthusiastic compositions, elements most various, and even most 
inconsistent. Even Christianity is drawn into the elemental storm ; 
that is, the name, for the thing itself is distorted and deformed beyond 
recognition. 

Excellent melodies doubled the influence of these songs; their 
wretched convulsive perplexities were, as it were, thus gilded over.* 

While this collection had a character in part only too distinet, that 
which succeeded it was without one. It contained songs of the most 
various periods, and most various and even opposite character. 

After the year 1830, however, new elements are found in the song- 
books; radical songs, namely, by Herwegh and similar poets, marked, 
not by the earlier stormy poetical power, but by a profoundly bitter, 
and even malicious character. The confusion was increased by the 
addition to the previous enthusiastically patriotic songs, characterless 
cosmopolitan ones were added. We find Arndt’s “ What is the Ger- 
man Fatherland ?” and “ What do the Trumpets sound ?’ Kérner’s 

‘““'This is no war to which the Crowns are knowing, 
A crusade is it—’ tis a holy war,’’ &c. 
And in the same collection we find the Marscillaise! Did not these 
catholic-minded editors, then, know who are meant, in the Marseil- 
laise, by the 
‘“féroces soldats 

(Qui) viennent jusque dans vos bras, 

Egorger vos fils, vos compagnes—”’ 
by the “horde d’esclaves, de traitres,” &c.? And if they did know, 
what js the name which their insertion of it deserves ? 


* For a correct opinion as to these songs, see the account of Karl Follenics and his friends, 
ante, pp. 111, 125, &e. 
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With patriotism disappeared also lofty purity of morals and piety. 
The ancient vulgar songs which the Burschenschaft had driven away, 
make their appearance again in the modern song-books, with additional 
ones of the same kind. The beastly indecency of the ancient ones is, 
however, most prominent; and becomes doubly reckless and bad. 

At a very recent period have been put forth, by students’ societies, 
song-books which adhere to Christian and to strict moral principles. 
In some incomprehensible way, however, have crept into these books, 
among songs of the most beautiful character, a few stray ones of a dia- 
metrically opposite character. It is much to be wished that this error 
could be cured in a new edition, and the appearance of evil removed. 


FAREWELL, 


A heavy responsibility rests on every writer on pedagogy; a respon- 
sibility which increases if his book has any influence on actual life. 

May this work of mine, and especially the latter part of it, give pain 
to no reader. I have written nothing without consideration and re- 
flection; yet I can say, with the psalmist, “ Lord, who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults.” 

And I say this, even in reference to those busy years of inquiry 
which I passed at Breslau and Halle, after the war of freedom; espe- 
cially during that wretched period which came upon the universities 
after Sand’s unrighteous deed. And still, during the most friendly 
and open intercourse with loved students, I was obliged to keep silence 
respecting many bitter truths, which, however, if said, would only have 
awakened or increased ill-feeling. 

I hope that that severe discipline taught me moderation and reli- 
gious modesty, which will prevent me from inconsiderate haste, even 
in statements most interesting to my heart. 

It was my repulsive and troublesome task to ecatthe the frightful 
condition of the life of the students, as it appeared, especially during 
the seventeenth century, in the most frightful period of the history of 
our country. With correspondingly greater pleasure I considered the 
many efforts which, at the beginning of this century, and during and 
after the war of freedom, were made for good purposes, by the stu- 
dents. During the first part of this time, there prevailed an active 
and laborious attention to science, and in the ancient and modern 
classics; and the young were also deeply interested in the profound 
and poetical study of natural philosophy. Love of their country, how- 
ever, was asleep, although afterward only too sadly awakened ; Chris- 
tianity wore the color of a poetical romance, its moral side being more 
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out of sight; and the life succeeding that at the university, was thought 
of only unwillingly. 

During the second part of this period, prevailed the powerful patriot- 
ism and strict morality kindled by the war of freedom. The romantic 
element, on the other hand, decreased; and Christianity appeared no 
longer in the character of romance, but rather suffered the chlorosis 
of a moralizing rationalism. 

During about the last twenty years, the youth of the universities 
have passed into a third stage; I refer to the associations which have 
been founded under the name of Christian. 

A holy courage is needed to serve and contend under that name. 


‘* A coward knave, who still doth stand, 
When ‘ Forward!’ doth his chief command.’’ 


A students’ association which professes that Christianity is its chief 
aim, has indeed aimed high. But the higher its purpose, so much the 
more earnest and efficient does its life become. May they always be 
thoughtful of the warning words: 


‘¢ Let our thoughts still watchful be, 
If our hearts for truth shall care, 
If our souls depend on Thee, 
If we seem, or if we are.’’ 


This is not said in the sense of a false pietism; it is an urgent ad- 
monition to do the truth (John iii. 21). 

It should not be supposed that the previous noble aims of the youth 
of the universities have entirely perished, or that they are to be reck- 
oned of a grade inferior to the magnificence of Christian enterprise. 
This would be altogether to misunderstand Christianity. Love of 
country will never be repressed, but sanctified and enlightened by 
Christianity. For my love of my country is the first element of love 
to my people; to the people among whom God has caused me to be 
born, to be useful and helpful to my neighbor; it is my preparatory 
school for eternity. 

In like manner it would be a pseudo-pietistic barbarism to reject 
science and art; they should be purified and sanctified and made an 
acceptable offering to the Lord, from whom come all good gifts, and 
likewise all natural endowments, so far as they are good. 

‘My love to many members of these Christian associations at the 
universities, upon which I heartily ask God’s blessing, would not suffer 
me to refrain from these observations. May He preserve them, in this 
world of investigation, preserve them from vanity and love of life, and 
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grant them heroic minds in the difficult age in which we live, and 
strengthen and establish them. 

To those dear young men who preserve, in the depths of their 
hearts, a love to their fatherland, I would say, preserve this love, and 
labor with reference to the nation. But should iniquity so increase as 
to force us to take up arms, then fight bravely to the death for your 
beloved fatherland, as the German youth fought in the war of freedom. 
But remain ever mindful, that after this. brief life, you must journey to 
another fatherland, a heavenly. Love not, therefore, the temporal 
fatherland, as if it were eternal. As you have been instructed in 
Christianity from your youth, you know what is requisite to attain 
the heavenly citizenship. 

Youths who, like myself and my student companions, devote them- 
selves especially to science, should apply themselves with such industry 
as Bacon requires from those who devote themselves to philosophy. 
A superficial study of philosophy, he says, leads from God; a thorough 
one, to Him. Toward Him, because it leads not only to knowledge of 
divine things, but to self-knowledge ; to perception that our knowledge 
is only a fragmentary collection, Every right-minded investigator 
must sooner or later humbly confess, “ How vast is that of which I 
know nothing!” Then awakes the longing, with winged speed to 
comprehend those seerets which the most laborious application will 
not enable us, within this temporal life, to comprehend. Weary of 
our earthly tabernacle, we long for the freedom of the children of 
God; and sigh, with Claudius, 


‘¢Q thou land, the truthful and the real, 
“Thou that dost eternal be, 
How I long to see thy bright ideal— 
How I long for thee !’’ 
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VIL THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF BOSTON. 


Tre Public Library of the City of Boston is one of the broadly 
beneficial results* of Mons. Alexander Vattemare’s labors in behalf of a 
system of international exchanges. At a public meeting of the 
citizens of Boston, called to consider the expediency of establishing 
such a system, held at the Masonic Temple, on the evening of the 
fifth of May, 1841, and presided over by the mayor, (Hon. I. Chap- 
man,) Mons. Vattemare, of Paris, unfolded his plan, which contem- 
plated a union of the literary and scientific societies of Boston, with 
their various and scattered libraries, into a grand central institution, 
and the erection of a building by the citizens, or the government of 
the city, for the accommodation of the united libraries and collections 
of the various societies, to which the whole people should have free 
access forever. The subject, after a resolution of thanks to M. Vatte- 
mare, and a pledge of cordial co-operation, was reterred to a commit- 
tee, consisting of Walter Channing, M. D., Rev. Ezra 8. Gannett, Rev. 
George W. Blagden, and Charles Francis Adams, Esq., who, at a 
subsequent meeting, reported in favor of the project. They submitted 
detailed plans and estimates of the cost of a building, with ample ac- 
commodations for a large public library, paintings, statuary, etc. The 
committee urged the subject with the hope that soon such an institu- 
tion might arise, “a monument of the public interest in good learn- 
ing, and a noble means of gratifying that interest.” 

Nothing further was done in the matter in six years. In the mean 
time, a collection of valuable books, numbering about fifty volumes, 
was received from M. Vattemare. The fact was communicated to the 
City Council by his Honor, MArrin Brimm_er, the mayor, in a mes- 
sage, on the twenty-eighth day of November, 18438. The books 
were presented, through the intermediation of M. Vattemare, by the 
Municipal Council of the City of Paris, in exchange for works which 
had been transmitted to that distinguished body on the suggestion of 
the same gentleman. ‘They were deposited in the mayor's office, in 
the City Hall. 


* To M. Vattemare’s personal labors, with the Executive, Members of the Legislature, and 
especially of the Library Committee of the Legislatures of several states, and to his donation of 
books, from time to time, in pursuance of the system of International Exchanges, inaugurated by 
him, we may attribute, in no small measure, the recent development of our State Libraries. 
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A further donation from the same city arrived on the second of 
September, 1847. These were rare and useful works, relating to the 
internal police of France, statistics upon subjects of general and local 
interest, and historical works, illustrated by engravings, making a col- 
lection of ninety-six volumes. | 

His Honor, Jostau Quincy, Jr., the mayor, Aldermen THomas 
Wetmore and Witi1aAm Parker, and Councilmen Ricuarp B, 
Carrer, Gipeon F. Tuayver, and WiLitam Eaton, were appointed 
“a committee to report what acknowledgment and return should be 
made to the City of Paris, and to furnish a suitable place within the 
City Hall for the safe keeping of these volumes.” Upon their recom- 
mendation, the mayor was authorized to make a suitable acknowl- * 
edgment, and to transmit a number of volumes to the authorities of 
Paris. It was thus: 


Ordered —That the room in the third story and south-east corner of the City 
Hall, be appropriated as the place of deposit for the donations of the City of 
Paris and any other books of a similar nature that may belong to the city. 


On the fourteenth of October, in the same year, the mayor sent a 
message to the City Council, strongly urging the formation of a pub- 
lic library, and announcing that “a citizen,” (since ascertained to be 
Mayor Quincy himself,) “has offered to give to the city five thousand 
dollars, for the purpose of making a commencement, on condition that 
ten thousand dollars be raised for the same purpose, at large, and that 
the library be open to the public in as free a manner as consistent 
with the safety of the property.” 

This message was referred to the committee above named, with 
the addition of the President of the Common Council, Benjamin 
SEAVER, Esq., Messrs. Samuet E. Guirp and James Wuirine, with 
instructions “to consider the expediency of commencing the forma- 
tion of a public library, under the control and auspices of the city, 
with authority to receive donations for the same, either in books or 
money.” At the conclusion of an elaborate report, the committee rec- 
ommended the passage of the following orders, which were unani- 
mously adopted :— 


Ordered—That the City of Boston will accept any donations from citizens or 
others, for the purpose of commencing a Public City Library. 

Ordered—That whenever the library shall be of the value of thirty thousand 
dollars, it will be expedient for the City to provide a suitable place and arrange- 
ments to enable it to be used by the citizens with as great a degree of freedom, 
as the security of the property will permit. 


The subsequent history of the Public Library of the City of Bos- 
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ton, down to the year 1856, will be found in the second volume of 
this Journal, (p. 203,) in an article by Gzorce 8. Hitrarp. 

On the first day of January, 1858, the building erected by the City 
of Boston, for the accommodation of the Pustic Lisrary—at an ex- 
pense of $363,633.83, including the lot, which cost, with drainage and 
damages, $116,582.76—was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
and addresses; the latter by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in behalf of 
the Commissioners charged with the erection of the building, by the 
mayor, Hon. Alexander H. Rice, and by Edward Everett, President 
of the Board of Trustees, on receiving the keys. 


PLANS AND DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING. 


The lot on which the Public Library stands, facing the Common, measures, on 
Boylston street, one hundred and seven feet three inches, and on Van Rensselaer 
Place, one hundred and eight feet and eight inches, with an average depth of two 
hundred and thirteen feet. 

The building is rectangular, being eighty-two feet wide, and one hundred and 
sixteen feet long, exclusive of the towers at the rear corners, which are fourteen 
feet and six inches in dength, and eighteen feet in width. The architecture is of the 
Roman Italian style. The foundation, upon which the walls rest, is composed 
of blocks of granite, about four feet in length, set and bedded in hydraulic 
cement. Upon these is laid a base course of hammered granite, above which, 
the exterior walls, excepting the front, are plain, being constructed of the best 
quality of faced bricks, with dressings of Connecticut sandstone. The front of 
the basement is constructed of the best quality of Rockport granite, finely ham- 
mered. Two stories in hight are seen from the front. In the first story in 
front are four windows, with a door in the center. The windows are circular- 
headed, capped with ornamental archivolts, supported on carved scroll-brackets, 
and crowned with treble keystones. The doorway is also circular-headed, and 
its style ornate, having deeply molded and carved jambs, with a carved and 
vermiculated architrave, and with projecting canopies or hoods, supported on 
brackets and crowned with keystones, all of which are ornately carved. 

In the second story of the front are three large windows and two conspicu- 
ous niches. The niches are constructed of freestone, with heavy, projecting 
bases, carved in foliage and finished with ornamented architraves. Between the 
first and second stories are a rustic belt and a heavy, projecting balcony, in- 
closing the front windows of the rain hall, and supported upon carved scroll- 
brackets. The corners or angles of the building are finished with heavy rustic 
work, the whole being surmounted with a rich Corinthian cornice. 

The roof is constructed of iron, covered with copper. The lantern, by which 
the main hall is chiefly lighted, occupies the center of the roof, and is forty feet 
wide, ninety feet long, and ten feet high. It is built of bricks, and freestone, with 
a roof of iron, covered with copper. 

The building is entirely fire-proof. It is thoroughly ventilated through the 
vaultings of the walls, by openings at the bottom and top of each of the rooms. 

The corner-stone is a massive, hammered ashler of Connecticut sandstone, 
weighing five tons, and is securely laid at the north-east corner of the founda- 
tion. In the lower face of the stone, within a cavity, is a box, containing a sil- 
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Fig. 2.— BASEMENT. 


ver plate, suitably inscribed, various city documents, coins, medals, photographs, 
etc. There is, also, in the same cavity a leaden box, containing a copy of each _ 
of the weekly and daily newspapers published in the city, seventy in number. 

The front of the building recedes fifteen feet from the line of Boylston street, 
the intervening space being inclosed by a massive fence, of Italian style, con- 
structed of freestone and iron. On either side is a space for light and air, and in 
the rear is a large area, which has been filled, graded, and prepared for flowering 
plants, ornamental shrubs, etc. These grounds are protected by an iron fence, 
resting upon a granite base. 
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From the top of the building a magnificent panoramic view can be obtained, 
embracing the whole of the city, the harbor, and the surrounding cities and 
towns. 

The basement, which is light and airy, is almost entirely below the grade of 
Boylston street. It is eleven feet high, in the clear, to the spring of the groined 
arches, and contains six large and convenient rooms, which will be used for un- 
packing, and storing books and newspapers, and for other conveniences of the 


library. The furnaces for warming the apartments and the rooms for fuel are 
17 
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also in this portion of the building. The basement is approached from Van 
Rensselaer Place by doors in the towers. There is also an entrance on the 
easterly side of the building. 

The first story is twenty-one feet and six inches high. The floor is constructed 
with groined arches. ‘This story contains five apartments, separated by brick 
partitions. They are designated as follows:—vestibule, general reading-room, 
special reading-room for ladies, room for conversation and the delivery of books, 
and room for the circulating library. A spacious entrance, through three sets 
of richly-carved doors, leads to the vestibule, which occupies the central portion of 
the front part of the building, and is twenty-two feet wide, forty-four feet deep, and 
twenty-two feet high. It contains the main-staircase, which commences with two 
flights, each six feet wide, both leading to a platform, at an elevation of ten feet, 
from which a single flight, ten feet wide, ascends to the main hall. In the 
original design of the architect, which was altered by the Commissioners, the 
grand hall was directly accessible from the vestibule by slightly winding stair- 
cases, and the view from the entrance-door to the main ceiling was unbroken. 

The staircase is constructed of iron, laid on brick arches, and bedded in cement, 
in order to prevent the noise usually made in passing over iron stairs. The 
flooring of the vestibule is of encaustic tiles. The walls, to the hight of the 
platform above mentioned, are plainly finished in block-work, and thence to the 
ceiling with Corinthian pilasters in scagliola and arched panels, formed with 
archivolts, sepported upon pilasters and imposts, the whole being crowned with 
a full, rich Corinthian cornice and entablature, supporting an ornate ceiling, laid 
off in square panels, deeply sunk, relieved with heavily-carved moldings, pend- 
ent drops, ete. 

The vestibule is lighted, in the evening, by two lanterns, with carved rosewood 
columns, standing upon newel-posts of Italian marble. 

The room for the delivery of books, which is also the conversation room, is en- 
tered from the vestibule, and occupies the central portion of the east side of the 
building. Itis thirty-four feet wide, fifty feet deep, and twelve feet high. This 
room forms a kind of inner vestibule, with delivery counters for the circulating 
library, and entrances to the general and ladies’ reading-rooms. It is finished in 
a plain manner. The floors and bases are marble, and the walls and ceiling are 
laid off in panel-work. 

The special reading-room, for ladies, occupies the north-east front corner of ° 
the building, and is twenty-seven feet wide, forty-four feet deep, and twenty-one 
Jeet and six inches high. It is intended to accommodate one hundred readers, 
having six circular tables, for books and papers, surrounding the elaborately 
ornamented iron columns which support the ceiling. The walls and ceiling are 
tastefully laid off in panel-work, exquisitely tinted and gilded. The arrange- 
ments for lighting this room, as well as all the other rooms, are complete and 
ample. 

The general reading-room isin the north-west corner of the building. It is 
twenty-eight feet wide, seventy-eight feet long, and twenty-one feet and sia inches high. 
It is finished and furnished in a style similar to the special reading-room, haying 
every needful accommodation, with water-closet, etc. It will accommodate two 
hundred readers. 

Almost all the walls, ceilings, and finish throughout the building have been 
neatly tinted in encaustic colors, relieved with gold. 

The room for the circulating library occupies the remainder of the first floor, 
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Fig. 4.—Principau Fioor. 


being upon the south end of the building. It is seventy-eight feet long, and thirty- 
Jour feet wide. It has shelves for forty thousand volumes, and will contain the 
books most frequently demanded for home use. It is plainly finished, with iron 
balconies and circular stairs, and is connected with the basement and upper parts 
of the building by an iron staircase in the east tower, and with the main hall by 
circular iron stairs. It may also be put in communication with the main hall by 
means of the dumb-waiters, which connect the rooms on all the floors. 

Beneath the principal story, and immediately over the delivery room, is an 
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entresol, or half-story, nine feet high, in the clear, and thirty-four feet square. It 
contains a work-room, store-rooms, etc., and is entered from the balconies of the 
circulating library room. <A flight of circular stairs also connects it with the 
main hall above. 

The principal floor, and the floors of the alcoves in the large hall, as well as 
the basement floor, are constructed with iron girders and beams, with segmental 
brick arches, turned between the beams. 

The entire upper story is occupied by the large hall for the reference library. 
This hall is finished in the Roman Corinthian ornate style. It has a clear space 
of thirty-eight feet wide, ninety-two feet long, and fifty-eight feet high. This space 
is surrounded by three tiers of alcoves, thirty of which are arranged on each 
side. Each aleove is nine feet wide, fourteen feet deep, and twelve feet high, in the 
clear. On both ends of the hall are two corridors, to correspond in hight with 
the alcoves. 

The partitions between the alcoves are faced with three-quarters diameter, full, 
enriched Corinthian columns, standing upon pedestals of the finest Italian marble, 
highly polished. The columns, capitals, bases, and pedestals, occupy nearly the 
hight of the three stories of alcoves, and support semi-circular arches, with rich 
archivolts, keystones, ete. These, in turn, support a full, rich Corinthian cornice, 
without an architrave, whereon rests the lantern. The lantern is finished with 
coved angles, having perpendicular, circular-headed windows, with arches inter- 
secting the coved angles, and separated by heavy ribs, supporting a deeply-sunk 
diamond-panel ceiling, relieved with richly-carved moldings, pendent drops, ete. 

The floor of the clear space is of marble, and that of the alcoves is of the best 
southern pine, bedded in cement, on brick arches. The alcoves will contain 
more than two hundred thousand volumes, but only those on the floor of the 
hall are now shelved for books. Each alcove, besides being lighted from the 
clear space, is also illuminated by a skylight, admitting direct light from the roof 
of the building. As the alcoves are constructed, in the rear, in the form of a 
V, there are no dark corners. All the alcoves are inclosed by iron railings in 
front, and have openings for the free passage, from one to another, of persons 
connected with the library. There are four flights of circular iron stairs, con- 
necting the several tiers of alcoves and galleries. 

In front of the northern balcony is a large, marble-faced time-keeper, and at 
the southern end of the hall is the seal of the City of Boston, beautifully and 
correctly engraved. Over the seal is a splendid bust of Josaua Barss, the 
noble benefactor of the institution. 

All the shelves in the building are of wood, and are covered with a fire-proof 
solution of glass. 

By a vote of the Trustees, the shelves are permanently fixed in their places, 
and are arranged upon a plan called “the decimal system;” invented and applied, 
several years since, to the Public Library, by Dr. NarHanteL B. SHURTLEFF, one 
of the Trustees and Commissioners. This arrangement of the books is peculiar 
to the library, and has been partially in operation at the temporary library rooms 
in Mason street, from the first institution of the library. Besides the aleoves on 
the floor of the principal hall, there are to be, in each of the two galleries, an 
equal number. The hall is so contrived that it will have ten alcoves on each of 
its sides, and the same number in each of its galleries, making sixty alcoves in 
all. Each alcove will contain ten ranges of shelves, and.each range ten shelves, 
making just one hundred shelves to each alcove. 
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The shelves are so numbered, that the figures in the place of hundreds 
denote the alcoves, the figures in the place of tens the ranges, and the 
figures in the place of units the shelves. By this means, a book, if in 
place, can be found almost instantly. For instance, if a book is on the 


2236th shelf any one will know that it can be found on the 6th shelf of the 3 


d 


range of the 22d alcove. The figure in the place of thousands will show 
where the row of ten alcoves to which it belongs can be found. As there are 
twenty alcoves in the lower hall, all under the figure 1 in the place of thousands 
will show that the alcove is among the ten on the floor; and all under figure 2 
and over 1 will show the alcoves in the gallery of the same hall. Again, all 
under figure 3 and over 2, in the same position, will show the first row of 
alcoves in the principal hall, those under 4 the second row, etc. The object of 
this decimal arrangement of shelves is to render the library more manageable 
than it could be under any other, plan now in use, and also to simplify all the 


details connected with its administration. 
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Fig. 6.—INTERIOR OF THE PRINCIPAL SrToRY. 


The west tower is six stories high. The lower story is of the same hight 
with the basement; and, with certain other rooms, is for the Janitor and his 
family. The second and third stories, of the same hight with the first story of 
the main building, are approached from the floor and balcony of the circulating 
library room, and are for the Librarian. The remaining three stories are includ- 
ed within the hight of the principal hall, with floors corresponding to those 
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of the alcoves and galleries. These will be used as rooms for the Trustees, and 
the general purposes of the library. The east tower is occupied by an iron stair- 
case, arranged upon its sides, and ascending from the ground floor to that of the 
upper gallery of the large hall. The space in the center is intended to be used 
for hoisting boxes, ete. 


CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, JANUARY 1, 1858. 


Number of volumes inthe library,. . . ORES Ee tata Fa oOo ye AM) 
Number of pamphlets belonging to the bery! een aes Sane eee ae hae 
Whole number of names registered in the reading-room for the general 

AGIOR LNAI RAR NES! Dic wiatlit lal «Phe Als / a csulk Lond Cena e tls) Ome 
Whole number of accounts opened for borrowing books,, . . . . . 14,894 
Whole number of books borrowed in 1857, . . 6 2. 6 2 ee ee «+ 92,288 


Average number of volumes daily borrowed,.:. . . 2.) 2. ss % 320 
Largest number of books borrowed in one day, . . . +. + s+ + «+s 730 


Number of volumes, ete., received since January Ist, 1858, in response to 
the vote passed at the dedication of the library building, . .. . 1,471 


LIBRARY FUNDS. 


BicELow Funp. This is a donation made by Hon. Joun P. BieELow, 
August 5, 1850, when Mayor of the City. The income from this 
fund is to be appropriated to the purchase of books for the increase 
of the library. 
One certificate of City six per cent. stock, payable to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Public Library, for the time being, 
PE ea oe RO Ga ie OA NE Nt ae a aro ee ne eat Pee EA 


Bates Funp. This is a donation made by Josuva Bares, Esq., of Lon- 
don, in March, 1853. Theincome only of this fund is to be, in each 
and every year, ‘‘ expended in the purchase of such books of per- 
manent value and authority as may be found most needed and most 
useful.” 
One certificate of City six per cent. stock, payable to the Mayor 
ofthe City, for the time being, fori.) o¢se sy Sei ce ew a, 180,000 


Puitirrs Funp. This is a donation made by Hon. Jonaruan PHILiirs, 
of Boston, in April, 1853. The interest on this fund is to ‘‘ be used 
exclusively for the purchase of books for said library.”’ ; 
One certificate of City six per cent. stock, payable to the Mayor 
of the City, forthe time being, for... ee Hae ow) we we 10,000 
Besides the above, the following donations in money have been made to the 
Public Library, and the amounts have been appropriated to the purchase of books, 
according to the intention of the donors :— 


Jamne: Brown, June 28) 16525) open st eel ee Ge Gah th er BDO 
SamvueL AppLeTon, September 24, 1852, . 6 Se ew eh ee we 11,000 
James NigutineaLe, March 5, 1858,. . . . Eilat et pat tO al Py han. UO 
Naruanret I. Bownircn, November 1858, vite: See Da hacen el UM 
J. Inczrsott Bownprrcu, December 4, 1858, . . . . - - + «+ «- + 800 
Mrs. Satty Iyman Kasr SuHeparp, September 17, 1855,. . . . . . . 1,000 
Also, a bequest of the late Hon. Assorr Lawrence, dated January 27, 

1855, not yet received by the City Treasurer, . . . . + « + « 10,000 
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Exrracts from the Addresses delivered on the occasion of the Dedi 
cation of the Public Library of the City of Boston, on the 1st of 
January, 1858. 


Hon. Rozerr C. Wixturop, President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, charged with the erection of the building, on delivering the 
keys to the mayor, spoke as follows :— 


Welcome, fathers and mothers of our city; welcome, young ladies and chil- 
dren of the schools ; welcome, lovers and patrons of literature and learning, of 
science and the arts; welcome, friends to good manners and good morals, and to 
those innocent recreations and ennobling pursuits by which alone vulgarity and 
vice can be supplanted ; welcome, pastors and teachers of our churches and col- 
leges; welcome, rulers and magistrates of our city, of our commonwealth, and 
of our whole country ; welcome, citizens and residents of Boston, one and all, to 
an edifice which is destined, we trust, to furnish a resort, in many an hour of leis- 
ure and in many an hour of study, not for yourselves alone, but for those who 
shall come after you, through countless generations ; and where shall constantly 
be spread, and constantly be served, without money and without price, an enter- 
tainment ever fresh, ever abundant, and ever worthy of intelligent and enlight- 
ened freemen. * * ss 

This substantial and spacious building owes its existence exclusively to the 
enlightened liberality of the municipal government. And I avail myself of the 
earliest opportunity to acknowledge most gratefully, in behalf of the Board of 
Commissioners as now composed, and of all who have been associated with us 
during its existence, the unhesitating promptness and unanimity with which every 
appropriation which has been asked, or even intimated as desirable, has been 
granted by successive City Councils. * 7 ‘e 

When a celebrated ruler and orator of Greece was arraigned for the costliness 
of some one of the many magnificent structures which are associated with his 
administration, and whose very ruins are now the admiration of the world, he is 
said to have replied, that he would willingly bear all the odium and all the onus 
of the outlay, if the edifice in question might henceforth bear his own name, 
instead of being inscribed with that of the people of Athens. But the people of 
ancient Athens indignantly rejected the idea, and refused to relinquish, even to 
the illustrious and princely Pericles, the glory of such a work. 

Nor will the people of Boston, Iam persuaded, be less unwilling to disown or 
abandon the credit which is legitimately theirs, for the noble hall in which we are 
assembled ;—and while the munificence of benefactors, abroad and at home, and 
the diligence and devotion of Trustees or of Commissioners, may be remembered 
with gratitude by us all, the city herself—‘ our illustrious parent,’ as she was 
well entitled by our venerable benefactor, Mr. Jonathan Phillips—will never fail 
to claim the distinction as exclusively her own, that with no niggardly or reluct- 
ant hand, but promptly, liberally, and even profusely, if you will, she supplied the 
entire means for its erection. 

These empty shelves will soon be filled. Gems and jewels more precious than 
any which the mines of either continent can ever yield, will soon find their places 
in the caskets and cabinets which have here been prepared for them; and living 
jewels, like those of the Roman matron of old—even the sons and daughters of 
our city—will soon be seen clustered around them. 

It was a poetical and beautiful conceit of the great philosopher of our mother- 
Jand—of Bacon, 1 mean, the contemporary and fellow-countryman of our Pilgrim 
Fathers—that “libraries are as the shrines where all the relies of the ancient saints, 
full of true virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, are preserved and 
reposed.”” But Cicero, methinks, did better justice to the theme. We are told 
that, when that illustrious orator and statesman saw the books, which composed his 
precious private library, fairly arranged in the apartment which he had provided 
for them, in his villa at Antium, he wrote to his friend Atticus, ‘“Postea vero 
quam T'yrannio mihi libros disposuit, mens addita videtur meis edibus.” 
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“Now that my books have been put in their places by your learned Greek, Tyr- 
annio, a soul seems to have been added to my dwelling.” 

Yes, my friends; within these walls shall soon be gathered, not merely the 
mighty masters of philosophy and rhetoric, of history and poetry, whom the 
Roman Cicero recognized and reverenced as introducing a soul into his dwelling, 
but the great lights of all ages, the wise and learned of all climes—and those, 
especially, who have adorned a civilization, and vindicated a liberty, and illustra- 
ted a Christianity which that Cicero never conceived of, shall be congregated 
around them. Here soon shall many a waiting heart be kindled into something 
of the exultation of that good old Bishop of Norwich, when he exclaimed, on the 
sight of a great library, “‘ What a happiness is it, that, without all offense of 
necromancy, I may here call up any of the ancient worthies of learning, whether 
human or divine, and confer with them of all my doubts !—that I can at pleasure 
summon up whole synods of reverend fathers and acute doctors, from all the 
coasts of the earth, to give their well-studied judgments on all points and ques- 
tions which I may propose ! ”” 

And not the reverend fathers and acute doctors only shall answer to our 
call;—but here also the poets of all ages shall be ever ready to sing to us their 
choicest strains ;—the dramatists of all ages to rehearse to us their richest scenes 
of wit or of woe ;—the orators of all ages to recite to us the triumphant argument, 
or the thrilling appeal, which may have shaken empires from their base, or 
changed the current of the world’s affairs. Here, too, the practical inventor and 
ingenious mechanie shall exhibit to us his specifications, his plans, and his draw- 
ings. Here the great interpreters of Nature shall unfold to us the mechanism of 
the heavens, the testimony of the rocks, and the marvels and mysteries of animal 
and vegetable life. Here the glowing pictures of fiction and fancy shall pass and 
repass before our vision, beneath the magic wand of a Scott, a Dickens, or a 
Cooper ;—the living portraits of sages and patriots, of other lands and of our own 
land, be displayed to us by a Guizot or a Brougham, a Carlyle or a Campbell, a 
Sparks or an Irving ;—and the grander panorama of history be unrolled for us by 
a Gibbon or a Grote, a Hume or a Macaulay, a Bancroft, a Prescott, or a Motley. 

May God, in his goodness, grant that increased supplies of wisdom, and knowl- 
edge, and virtue, for us and our posterity, may be its rich and abundant fruits ;— 
that it may be so sanctified by His grace to the highest interests of the whole 
community, that here, at least, the tree of knowledge may never be disunited 
from the tree of life;—and that, constituting, as it will, the complement and the 
crown of our great republican system of popular education, it may do its full part 
in bearing up and sustaining, for a thousand generations, a well-compacted and 
imperishable fabric of freedom ;—of that freedom which rests upon intelligence, 
which must be regulated by law, and which can only be maintained by piety, 
philanthropy, and patriotism. 

At the close of Mr. Winthrop’s address, His Honor, Alexander H. 
Rice, mayor of the city, on receiving the keys of the building, made 
a very appropriate address, from which we give the closing para- 
graphs :— 

Our city has sometimes been called the Athens of America; sometimes in 
compliment; let it never be in derision. The real claim to that shining title 
must rest upon the culture which is bestowed upon the institutions and the arts, 
which suggest a resemblance to the charming “‘ Eye of Greece.’’? In the rising 
greatness of that peerless city, we are told that the enlightened and patriotic arbi- 
ter of its fortunes, the patron of literature and learning, not only reclaimed the 
works of Homer from threatened oblivion, but established a public library at 
Athens, open to the free use of its citizens, and by these acts established there 
the home of the Muses. The golden age of Cimon and Pericles followed—the 
age of the Gymnasium, of the Academy, of the Agora, of the Temple of Eleusis, 
of the Parthenon, and of the Propylea, and of all the culture which produced 
and surrounded them—that age of dazzling splendor which has not yet ceased to 
excite the wonder and admiration of mankind. I may not pause to compare the 
civilization of that age with ours, in all that is useful and beneficent to man ; but 
if, in our contemplations of the glory of that era, there come to us impressions of 
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exhaustless wealth, vast extent, and resources unapproachable to us of the pres- 
ent, let it be remembered that the wonderful Athens of history contained a pop- 
ulation less than that of Boston to-day, and that the number of those who might ex- 
ercise the rights of citizenship therein was less than our number of voters. How 
far the free library of Pisistratus affected the character and fortunes of the Grecian 
city, neither history nor tradition discloses; but we know that it preceded its 
power and splendor, and that these all came from the brain and the hand of man. 
Whether the noble institution, whose flattering auspices we here hail to-day, shall 
be the harbinger of a more illustrious future to our Athens, may depend, in some 
degree, upon the patronage which shall await upon these halls ; for the power of 
knowledge is essentially the same in every period of time, though the fruits of its 
cultivation may be changed by the altered conditions of the race and the age. 

But time forbids that I should pursue the theme; a single word more, and I 
have done. While here, gathered in joyous assemblage to-day, there are those— 
some of whom are before me, others are absent and distant—all of whom should 
have a place in our memories. It was the custom at certain Athenian festivals 
for the knights to make the circuit of the Agora, beginning at the statue of Hermes 
and paying their homage to the statues and temples around it. On this new year’s 
festival, now first celebrated within these walls, since we have not yet their statues 
about us, let us summon to our thoughts, in living personality, the images of all 
the noble benefactors of our Public Library, the contributors of funds, of books, 
and of valued service; and let us pay to each the homage of our hearts’ best 
gratitude, as they pass through the courts of our memories. Length of days and 
happiness to the living—fresh laurels for the memory of the departed—praises to 
Heaven for their gifts and their example. 


Hon. Epwarv Evererr, President of the Board of Trustees, on 
receiving the keys from the mayor, delivered an address, from which 
the following passages are taken :— 


The City of Boston, owing to peculiar cireumstances in its growth and history, 
has been, at all times, as I think, beyond most cities in the world, the object of an 
affectionate attachment on the part of its inhabitants—a feeling entitled to respect, 
and productive of good, even if it may sometimes seem to strangers overpartial 
in its manifestations. It is not merely its commanding natural situation, the triple 
hills on which it is enthroned, its magnificent bay and harbor, and the group of 
islands and islets that sparkle like emeralds on their surface—not merely this most 
admirable Common, which opens before our windows, delightful even at this sea- 
son of the year, and affording us in summer, in its noble malls and shady walks, 
all that the country can boast of cool, and beautiful, and salubrious, transported to 
the heart of the city; “the poor man’s pleasure-ground,”’ as it has been well 
called, though a king might envy it;—nor the environs of our city, of sur- 
passing loveliness, which inclose it on every side in kindly embrace; it is not 
solely nor principally these natural attractions which endear Boston to its citizens, 
Nor is it exclusively the proud and grateful memories of the past—of the high- 
souled fathers and mothers of the land, venerable in their self-denying virtues, 
majestic in the austere simplicity of their manners, conscientious in their errors, 
who, with amazing sacrifices, and hardships never to be described, sought out 
new homes in the wilderness, and transmitted to us delights and blessings which 
it was not given to themselves to enjoy—of those who in succeeding generations 
deserved well of their country—the pioneers of the Revolution, the men of the 
stamp-act age, whose own words and acts are stamped on the pages of history, in 
characters never to be effaeed—of those who, when the decisive hour came, 
stood forth in that immortal hall, the champions of their country’s rights, while it 
scarecly yet deserved the name of a country; it is not exclusively these proud 
and grateful associations, which attach the dutiful Bostonian to the city of his 
birth or adoption. 

No, Mr. Mayor, it is not exclusively these, much as they contribute to strength- 
en the sentiment. It has its origin, in no small degree, in the personal relation in 
which Boston places herself to her children ; in the parental interest which she 
cherishes in their welfare, which leads her to take them by the hand almost from 
the cradle—to train them up in the ascending series of her excellent free schools ; 
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watching over thei as a fond father watches over the objects of his love and 
hope ; in a word, to confer upon them a first-rate school education at the public 
expense. Often have I attempted, but with very partial success, both in this 
country and in Europe, to persuade inquiring friends from countries and places 
where no such well-organized system of public education prevails, that our free 
schools do really afford to the entire population means of elementary education, of 
which the wealthiest citizen is glad to avail himself. 

And now, Mr. Mayor, the enlightened counsels of the City Government are 
about to give new strength to those ties of gratitude and affection, which bind the 
hearts of the children of Boston to their beloved city. Hitherto the systein of 
public edueation, excellent as it is, and wisely supported by a princely expenditure, 
does but commence the work of instruction and carry it to a certain point; well 
advanced, indeed, but far short of the goal. It prepares our young men for col- 
lege, for the counting-room, for the office of the engineer, the studio of the 
artist, the shop of the artisan, the laboratory of the chemist, or whatever field of 
employment they may be destined to enter; but there it leaves them, without 
further provision for the culture of the mind. It disciplines the faculties, and 
forms a taste for the acquisition of knowledge, on the part of our young men and 
women ; but it provides no means for their exercise and gratification. It gives 
them the elementary education requisite for their future callings, but withholds 
all facilities of access to those boundless stores of recorded knowledge, in every 
department, by which alone that elementary education can be completed and 
made effectual for the active duties of life. 

But to-day our honored city carries on and perfects her work. The Trustees, 
from their first annual report to the present time, have never failed to recommend 
a first-class public library, such as that, sir, for whose accommodation you destine 
this noble building, as the completion of the great system of public education. 
Its object is to give to the entire population, not merely to the curious student, but to 
the inquisitive member of either of the professions, to the intelligent merchant, me- 
chanic, machinist, engineer, artist, or artisan, in short, to all of every age and of 
either sex, who desire to investigate any subject, either of utility or taste, those ad- 
vantages which, without such an ample public collection, must necessarily be mo- 
nopolized by the proprietors of large private libraries, or those who by courtesy have 
the use of them; nay, to put mihi the reach of ine entire community advant- 
ages of this kind, far beyond those which can be afforded by the largest and best 
provided private libraries. * ¢ 

I am aware that there is still floating about in the community a vague prejudice 
against what is called book-learning. One sometimes hears doubts expressed of 
the utilty of public libraries; opinions that they are rather ornamental than 
necessary or useful; and the fact that our time-honored city, never indifferent to 
the mental improvement of her children, has subsisted more than two centuries 
without one, is a sufficient proof that, until within a very few years, their import- 
ance has not been particularly felt. There is perhaps, even now a disposition to 
claim some superiority for what is called practical knowledge—knowledge gained 
by observation and experience, (which most certainly the Trustees would not dis- 
parage,) and a kind of satisfaction felt in holding up the example of self-taught 
men, in supposed contradistinetion from those who have got their knowledge from 
books ; and no name, perbaps, is so frequently mentioned in this connection as 
that of Franklin, who, because he had searce any school education, and never 
went to college, has been hastily set down as a brilliant example to show the inu- 
tility of book-learning. It has been quoted to me in this way, and to show that 
libraries are of no use, within three days. 

Now, Mr. Mayor, I need not tell you that there never was a greater mistake in 
point of fact. A thirst for books, which he spared no pains to allay, is the first 
marked trait disclosed in the character of Franklin ; his success throughout the 
early period of his life can be directly traced to the use he made of them; and 
his very first important movement for the benefit of his fellow-men, was to found 
a public library, which still flourishes ;—one of the most considerable in the 
country. Franklin not a book-man ! whoever labors under that delusion, shows 
that somebody else is not much of a book-man, at least so far as concerns the 
biography of our illustrious townsman. We happen to have a little information 
on that subject in a book written by Franklin himself. 
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Hear his words : “ From my infancy I was passionately fond of reading, and 
all the money that came into my hands was laid out in purchasing books. I was 
very fond of voyages. My first acquisition was Bunyan’s Works, in separate little 
volumes. Iafterward sold them, to enable me to buy R. Burton’s * Historical 
Collections.’ They were small Chapman’s books, and cheap; forty volumes in 
all. My father’s little library consisted chiefly of books in polemic divinity, most 
of which I read. I have often regretted, [and this is a sentence that might be 
inscribed on the lofty cornice of this noble hall,] that, at a time when I had such a 
thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not fallen in my way. . . . There 
was among them Plutarch’s Lives, which I read abundantly, and [still think 
that time spent to great advantage. There was also a book of Defoe’s, called an 
‘ Essay on Projects,* and another of Dr. Mather’s, called an ‘ Essay to do 
Good, which” did what, sir?—for I am now going to give you, in Franklin’s 
own words (they carry with them the justification of every dollar expended in 
raising these walls,) the original secret of his illustrious career—what was the 
effect produced by reading these two little books of Defoe and Cotton Mather ? 
‘They perhaps gave me a turn of thinking, which had an influence on some of 
the principal future events of my life.” 

Yes, sir, in the reading of those books was the acorn, that sprouted into that 
magnificent oak; there was the fountain-drop, which a fairy might sip from a 
buttereup, from which has flowed the Missouri and the Mississippi—the broad, deep 
river of Franklin’s fame, winding its way through the lapse of ages, and destined to 
flow on, till it shall be ingulfed in the ocean of eternity. From his “ infaney,” sir, 
‘passionately fond of reading;” nay, with the appetite of a vulture, with the 
digestion of an ostrich, attacking the great folios of polemic divinity in his father’s 
library. Not a dull boy, either, sir; not a precocious little book-worm ; fond of 
play ; doesn’t dislike a little mischief ; sometimes, as he tells us, ‘led the other 
boys into scrapes ; ’’ but in his intervals of play, in his leisure moments, up in the 
lonely garret, when the rest of the family were asleep, holding converse in his 
childhood with the grave old non-conformists, Howe, and Owen, and Baxter— 
communing with the austerest lords of thought; the demigods of puritanism— 

Non sine diis animosus infans. 


Franklin not a book-man? Why, he goes on to tell us that it was “ this book- 
ish inclination which at length determined his father to make him a printer,” 
against his own inclination, which was for the sea; and when he had thus by 
constraint become a printer, his great consolation was, as he says, that “ I now 
had access to better books. An acquaintance with the apprentices of booksellers 
enabled me sometimes to borrow a small one, which I was careful to return soon 
and clean. Often I sat up in my chamber reading the greatest part of the night, 
when the book was borrowed in the evening and to be returned in the morning, 
lest it should be found missing.” 

Then he made the acquaintance of Mr. Matthew Adams, an ingenions, sensi- 
ble man, ‘‘ who had a pretty collection of books.’ He frequented the printing 
office, took notice of the bright little apprentice, and “ very kindly proposed to 
lend me such books as I chose to read.’? Having taken to a vegetable diet at the 
age of sixteen, he persuaded his brother to allow him in eash half the price of his 
board, lived upon potatoes and hasty pudding, soon found that he could save half 
even of that little allowance, (which could not have exceeded two-and-sixpence a 
week, lawful money,) and this poor little economy “ was an additional fund for 
buying books.’? What would the poor, under-fed boy, who was glad to buy books 
on the savings of his potato diet, have said, could he have had free access to a hall 
like this, stored as it soon will be with its priceless treasures? Further, sir, 
while working as a journeyman in England, he says, “‘I made the acquaintance 
of one William Wilcox, a bookseller, whose shop was next door. He had an 
immense collection of second-hand books ;’”—(somewhat, I suppose, like our 
friend Burnham, in Cornhill ;)—‘ circulating libraries were not then in use, but 
we agreed that, upon certain reasonable terms, which I have now forgotton, [ 
might take, read, and return any of his works. This I esteemed a great advant- 
age, and I made as much use of it as I could.” 


“We have never seen Defoe’s ‘‘Essay on Projects,”’ or the man or woman who had. The 
Essay is not contained in our edition of Defoe’s Works, in twenty volumes. 
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Finally, sir, as I have already said, Franklin’s first important movement for the 
good of his fellow-men was the foundation of the public library in Philadelphia. 
At his instance, the members of a little club, to which he belonged, tradesmen 
and mechanics of narrow means, threw into common stock the few books which 
belonged to them. A subscription was obtained from fifty young men, principally 
tradesmen, of two pounds each, and ten shillings per annum, and with this little 
fund they began. ‘The books were imported, the library was opened one day 
in the week for lending them to the subscribers, on their promissory notes to pay 
double the value if not duly returned.” ‘This was the mother,” says Franklin, 
“of all the North American subscription libraries, now so numerous. It has 
become a great thing itself, and continually goes on increasing. These libraries 
have improved the general conversation of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen from other countries, and, 
perhaps, have contributed in some degree to the stand so generally made through- 
out the colonies in defense of their privileges.” 

No, sir ; if there is one lesson more than another directly deducible from the life 
of Franklin, it is the close connection of a thoroughly practical and useful life 
and career with books, libraries, and reading. If there is a thing on earth which 
would have gladdened his heart, could he have anticipated it, it would be the 
knowledge that his native city, in two generations after his death, would found a 
library like this, to give to the rising generation, and to the lovers of knowledge 
of every age, that access to books of which he so much felt the want. And 
could it be granted to him, even now, to return to his native city, which dwelt in 
his affections to the close of his life, his first visit would be to the center of the 
ancient burial-ground, where, in after life, he dutifully placed a marble slab on the 
graves of his parents; his second visit would, be to the spot in Milk street where 
he was born; his third to the corner of Union and Hanover street, where he 
passed his childhood, in a house still standing; his fourth visit would be to the 
site of the free grammar school-house, where, as he says in his will, he received 
“his first instruction in literature,” and which is now adorned with the statue 
which a grateful posterity has dedicated to his memory; and his last and longest 
would be to this noble hall, where you are making provision for an ample supply 
of that reading of which, “ from his infaney, he was passionately fond.” 

The shades of evening are falling around us; those cressets, which lend us 
their mild and tasteful illumination, will soon be extinguished ; and the first day 
of the new year, rich in the happy prospects we now inaugurate, will come to a 
close. May the blessing of Heaven give effect to its largest anticipations! A 
few more days—a few more years—will follow their appointed round, and we, 
who now exchange our congratulations on this magnificent new year’s gift of our 
City Fathers, will have passed from the scene; but firm in the faith that the 
growth of knowledge is the growth of sound principles and pure morals, let us 
not doubt, that, by the liberality of the City Government and of our generous 
benefactors at home and abroad, a light will be kindled and go forth from these 
walls, now dedicated to the use of the Free Boston Pusxic Lisrary, which 
will guide our children and our children’s children in the path of intelligence and 
virtue, till the sun himself shall fall from the heavens. 


After reading the extracts from Franklin’s “Autobiography,” Mr. 
Everett added :— 


In your presence, Mr. Mayor, and that of this vast assembly, on this first of 
January, 1858, I offer this copy of Franklin’s “Autobiography,” in Spark’s edi- 
tion, as a new year’s gift to the Boston Public Library. Nay, sir, J am going to 
do more, and make the first, and perhaps the last, motion ever made in this hall ; 
and that is, that every person present, of his own accord, if of age—with the 
consent of parent or guardian, if a minor—man, woman, boy, or girl, be 
requested, on going home, to select one good book, and, in memory of the poor 
boy, who half-fed himself to gratify his taste for reading, present it as a new 
year’s gift to the Boston Public Library. 


In consequence of this motion, many books (over 1400 in one 
month,) were received in the library, as donations. 


VII. JOSHUA BATES. 


[By Pror. Ticxnor, in Appleton’s “ New Encyclopedia.’’] 


JosHua Bares, whose munificent and unconditional donation of 
fifty thousand dollars to the city of Boston, in behalf of a Free Public 
Library, gave the decisive and guiding impulse to that enterprise, was 
born at Weymouth, in 1788—the only son of Col. Joshua Bates. 
He received his early education from the Rev. Jacob Norton, who 
gladly rendered this service to the most considerable among his pa- 
rishioners. At the age of fifteen, however, and only a short time 
before the death of his father, the young man entered the counting- 
house of William R. Gray, Esq., an accomplished man of business in 
Boston, where he received his first training in affairs, and where he, 
at once, showed not only a remarkable capacity for commerce, in its 
widest and most generous extent, but a singular facility for acquring 
the knowledge needful for a commercial career. There he soon at- 
tracted the notice and regard of Mr. Gray’s father, afterward heuten- 
ant-governor of Massachusetts, and, during the middle and all the 
latter portion of his life, the leading merchant of New England. 
Into his employment Mr. Bates soon passed, and even before he had 
attained his majority was much trusted by both father and son, in 
difficult and large affairs. But troublesome times soon came; the 
embargo, the non-intercourse, and the war with England. Mr. Gray, 
who usually had, at least, forty square-rigged vessels afloat, suffered 
from frequent captures, made both by France and England, and dis- 
patched Mr. Bates to the north of Europe, to protect his interests 
there—complicated in themselves, and much disturbed: by the course 
and consequences of the war. This brought him into relations with 
some of the great commercial and banking houses of Europe, espe- 
cially those of the Hopes and the Barings; and, having the control 
of Mr.’Gray’s affairs all over Europe, for several years after the peace, 
he was lead to a connection so free and intimate with them, that they 
too became aware, as Mr. Gray had long been, of his remarkable 
talent and judgment in whatever related to the commerce of the 
world. 

In the year 1826, through the influence of Messrs. Baring Brothers 
& Co., he formed a house in London, in connection with Mr. John 
Baring, son of Sir Thomas Baring, under the firm of Bates & Baring. 
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On the death of the late Mr. Holland, these gentlemen were both 
made partners in the house of Baring Brothers & Co., of which Mr. 
Bates has ever since been an active and eflicient member, and to 
which his uncommon abilities, knowledge, and judgment have given 
not a little of the power it now exercises over the greater interests 
both of Europe and of America. On one occasion, at least, this action 
has been direct and official. For when, in the year 1854, a commis- 
sion was arranged, with full powers to make a final settlement of all 
claims from citizens of the United States on the British government, 
and from subjects of Great Britain against the United States, but 
chiefly for spoliations committed during the war of 1812-14, Mr. 
Bates, under the provisions of the treaty, was appointed umpire be- 
tween the English and the American commissioners, in all cases 
where they should disagree. The position was an honorable and 
delicate one, involving not only great pecuniary interests of individu- 
als, but the feelings of the respective countries toward each other, 
which might easily have been roused by imputations of injustice or 
unfairness. The two commissioners, as had been foreseen, often dis- 
agreed. Mr. Bates decided between them, plainly, promptly, and 
faithfully ; and it is enough to say of his decisions, that the voice of 
complaint regarding them has not been heard in either of the coun- 
tries between which he was thus called to hold the balance. 

While he was yet a young clerk in Boston, and living at a dis- 
tance from his family and its resources, he was eager, as le always 
had been at home, to improve himself by severe self-culture. He 
sought, therefore, on all sides, for good books and for a good public 
library. Neither was easily to be had. ,There was, at that time, 
hardly an institution in New England deserving the name of a public 
library, and certainly none that was accessible to him or to any young 
man in Boston, whose position was like his. The books, indeed, he 
got, and so laid the foundations for his future success; but he never 
has ceased to remember the difficulties he encountered in obtaining 
them. When, therefore, in 1852, he chanced, by a mere accident, to 
read the official report of a plan for establishing a free public library 
in the city of Boston, he was struck with the project as one which, if 
it could be carried out in the spirit in which it had been conceived, 
would be of permanent benefit to the city, and especially to the young 
men there who might be situated as he had been, above forty years 
earlier. He determined, therefore, at once, that such a project should 
not fail for want of means, and wrote immediately to the mayor of 
Boston, offering to contribute $50,000 toward its success, annexing 
no conditions to his munificence, except that the income of his fund 
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should annually be spent in the purchase of good books, of permanent 
value and authority, and that the city should always provide comfort- 
able accommodations for their use, both day and evening, by at least 
one hundred readers. Nor did he stop there. As soon as a suitable 
building was undertaken, he began to send books for it in uo stinted 
numbers ; so that, when its halls were dedicated, January 1, 1858, be- 
tween 20,000 and 80,000 volumes, over and above all that had pre- 
viously been purchased by the resources of his.fund, were waiting to 
be placed on its shelves. His wise beneficence, therefore, which gave 
the decisive and guiding impulse to this important institution, and 
which still continues to foster and enlarge it, will, in all future time, 
render the city of Boston his grateful debtor, and preserve, through 
the successive generations of its people, a fresh recollection of the 
large space he filled in the interests of the stirring age in which he 
has lived. 

Mr. Bates was married, in 1813, to Lucretia Augusta, of the Boston 
branch of the Sturgis family, by whom he has only one surviving 
child, Madame Van de Weyer, wife of the eminent statesman, who 
has more than once been called to administer the government of 
Belgium, and who is now its representative at the court of St. James. 


IX. THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 
(THIRD ARTICLE.) 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL, 


Waltham, Mass. 


To the second great division in the hierarchy of science we have 
given the name of Natural History. The word Physics might also 
have been used, but, in either case, the meaning of the term is to be 
so far extended as to include all the studies of the material world in 
its natural state. Inasmuch as matter is formed and governed.in 
subjection to the laws of space and time, this study of the material 
world logically demands a previous knowledge of mathematics ; and 
no natural phenomenon is understood until the geometrical or alge- 
braical law, suggested and exemplified by it, has been, at least par- 
tially, comprehended. In proportion as the scholar’s knowledge of 
mathematics is enlarged, his power of comprehending the physical 
universe is increased. And, inasmuch as a knowledge of geometry 
is the earliest mathematical acquirement, those parts of natural his- 
tory which depend upon the perception of forms may be earlier 
acquired than those which depend on mechanical, chemical, or physi- 
ological considerations. 

Thus, although the fundamental principle of our classification 
places mechanics before chemistry, and chemistry before biology, our 
fundamental principles of education allow, and require, some instruc- 
tion in botany and zoology before any is given in chemistry or 
mechanics. 

A perfect knowledge of animals requires a knowledge of the vege- 
table world, which is their food; a perfect knowledge of plants 
requires a knowledge of their chemical constituents, and of their 
chemical relation to the soil and to the air; a perfect knowledge of 
chemistry requires a knowledge of mechanical forces. Thus, in the 
hierarchy, mechanics is the first department of Natural History. But 
we must, of course, be understood as now giving to the word mechan- 
ics a much wider signification than usual. We are including the con- 
sideration of all those phenomena of nature that arise from mechanical 
laws, that is, from forces whose prime effects have been shown to depend 
on motion. A discussion of the boundary between mechanics and 
chemistry, showing, for example, why we place color under mechanics, 
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and taste under chemistry, although interesting in a metaphysical 
view, and necessary for a clear understanding of the philosophy of 
our subject, will not be required in a purely practical consideration 
of the course of studies, such as we are now engaged upon. 

There have lately been published several treatises on the philosophy 


of common things, some of which, although crowded with errors and’ 


puerilities, have a very extensive circulation. Others, free from these 
faults, are defective from their not containing the most fruitful facts 
and principles of mechanics. It is not surprising that text-books on 
these subjects should be grossly deficient, when we recollect that in 
geometry and arithmetic, the oldest and simplest sciences, it has been 
very difficult to find perfectly unexceptionable treatises, and still more 
difficult to find teachers who will use the best books in the best 
manner. Wetrust that, through the increasing attention now given to 
education, and especially through the influence of normal schools, rec- 
ognizing teaching as a distinct and high profession, we may hereafter 
have better text-books upon all subjects, and also teachers capable of 
teaching in the best way, even if the manuals for instruction should 
be imperfect. In all departments of Natural History the best. text- 
‘books are the objects themselves of which you would teach. 

The earliest instruction of a child in the direct principles of 
mechanics should begin, we think, at the age of seven or eight years, 
and at first be incidental, that is, founded on the occurrences of the 
moment. In his use of little bricks for building, for example, he will 
have practical lessons, from which the teacher may deduce and render 
clear to the pupil some of the principal properties of the centre.of 
gravity, and of the states of stable and unstable equilibrium. In 
playing with marbles and balls, opportunities occur for showing dis- 
tinctly to a child the law of the composition of forces, the accelerat- 
ing effect of a constantly acting force, the increase of momentum by 
the increase of velocity, and the like. The laws of elasticity also, 
and of the reflection of motion, may be exemplified in the rebounding 
of balls, the return of echoes, and the use of mirrors. Of course, it 
will be worse than useless to give to the child simply stereotyped 
phrases, or vague and indistinct ideas, such as are too often found in 
popular text-books; but, if the teacher has himself clear ideas on 
these subjects, he will find the child eight or ten years old ready to 
receive them. yen the principal laws of optics, of acoustics and 
thermotics, may be thus incidentally taught. The optical toys, which 
are in almost every household, musical instruments, burning-glasses, 
and the phenomena of dew, rain, frost, and snow, will give the needed 
opportunities. Only let the caution be continually borne mm mud 
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that it is much better to confess to a child your own ignorance of a 
subject, than to attempt to give an answer to his questions while 
your own views are ill-defined and unsatisfactory. 

One of the earliest studies, commencing, perhaps, at the age of 
seven years, should be geography. Let it be taught, at first, by the 


‘aid of a globe, without reference to maps. The immense magnitude 


of the earth will be apprehended by the child only when, in later 
years, he has travelled distances that have an appreciable ratio to the 
earth’s circumference. At first he must be content with understand- 
ing accurately its form and motions. In describing these, the teacher 
should be careful to use the globe only as an illustration, not as 
though it were the thing of which he is speaking, else the child will 
never transfer his conceptions from the globe to the earth. In the 
course of thirteen years’ service upon a school committee we have 
never found a teacher who gave to the scholars a clear conception of 
the physical boundaries between the five zones, and but few who even 
attempted it. The differences of climate and the number of degrees 
of extent are taught, but the child does not know what appearances of 
the heavenly bodies decide the position of the tropics and polar 
circles. Nor do we find that scholars in general gain any clear con- 
ception of the actual direction of places. Their views, being derived 
from maps, are necessarily erroneous. From one of the Holbrook 
Co.’s globes a child can readily be made to see that a straight line 
from one point on the globe to another, would always go through a 
portion of the earth, so that to point directly towards any distant 
place he must always point more or less downward. 

The following extract from the instructions of the school committee 
in Waltham to the teachers of the sub-primary schools will serve as 
an example of the mode of teaching geography: “ Begin with the 
globe; set it where the sun may shine upon it; bring Waltham to 
the top, and make the north pole point to the north. Lay a marble 
on the top of the globe, and show them that the light and shadow on 
the marble and on the globe are similarly situated. Explain the 
roundness of the earth ; that it is only a bigger globe, under the little 
globe, as that is under the marble; and that the light and shade fall 
on it as they do on the globe and marble, making night in the 
shadow, day in the sunshine. Give them vivid conceptions of the 
size of the earth, by showing them how small upon the globe would be 
the landscape visible from Prospect Hill; how near to the point 
which represents Waltham would be the point representing the distant 
Monadnoc. Show them in what countries the sun is then rising, and 
in what setting, and where it is vertical, by simple reference to the 
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light and shadow on the globe; and, after an hour’s attention to other 
studies or amusements, return to the globe, and show them how the 
light has travelled round. Show them, according to the season of 
the year, whether the north or south pole remains in light or shadow 
all the day. Repeat this lesson at all seasons of the year, but espe- 
cially do not forget it at the equinoxes and solstices. LHxplain how 
reflection from the globe diminishes the intensity of the shadow on the 
marble, and the reflection from the window-seat partially. enlightens 
the under side of the globe, while there is no window-seat under the 
earth to reflect light upon China and New Holland. Make the 
amount of reflection from the window-seat more apparent to them by 
covering it alternately with a black veil and a white handkerchief. In 
like manner, although the globe will, after sunset, be in the shadow of 
the earth, there is no larger body below the earth to cast a shadow on 
our antipodes. 

“Take your children occasionally to walk; go on the hills; show 
them how the presence of a brook or river can be foretold from the 
extent of the valley, the nature of the soil, and the kind of vegeta- 
tions, whether forests or grass; show them the roundness of the 
earth from the increasing dip of the horizon, as you ascend; make 
them perceive how beautiful the illusion by which we always exag- 
gerate vertical heights and under-estimate horizontal distances; call 
their attention to the differences in soils, and in the rocks, and point 
out the effects of soil and of location upon vegetation.” 

The earliest lessons in astronomy may be given at a very tender 
age. As by the globe in the sunshine the best illustration of day and 
night can be given, so the idea of the moon and her motions is best 
communicated by procuring a ball a little over one quarter the diam- 
eter of the globe, and holding it about one hundred and ten times its 
own diameter from the globe. If now the moon is visible when the 
sun is shining, let the pupil lay the side of his head upon the globe, 
while the teacher holds the ball at the proper distance, in such a posi- 
tion that, to the child, it shall appear to be just over the moon. The 
sunshine upon the ball will appear to him to be of the same size and 
shape as the visible part of the moon. The endeavor in astronomy, 
as in geography, should be to lead the child’s mind away from the 
illustration to the thing illustrated. For this reason it will be with 
difficulty that the school-teacher can go in astronomy to any advan- 
tage beyond the relations of the sun, earth, and moon. In order to 
give clear conceptions concerning the planets, stars, and nebule, the 
teacher must meet the pupils in the evening, when those bodies are 
visible. But it is of so much importance that the child should have 
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early a distinct conception of the relations of the solar system that 
few teachers would be unwilling to perform this extra labor. Astron- 
omy and geography are to be used as the most powerful of all studies 
to develop the imagination ; that is, the ability to conceive clearly and 
distinctly unseen phenomena. 

Chemical relations are more abstruse than mechanical. It requires 
some maturity of mind in order to distinguish chemical compounds 
from mechanical mixtures; and yet, at the age of nine or ten years, 
the simplest phenomena of chemical change begin to excite the child’s 
curiosity; and it will be greatly to his advantage if that curiosity is 
gratified with correct explanations and sound principles, instead of 
being lulled by a plausible pretence of explanation. Oxidation, es- 
pecially in the forms of combustion and rust, is the most prominent 
instance of chemical metamorphosis, and will afford to the skilful 
teacher the opportunity of giving, in what we have called an incidental 
way, many of the fundamental principles of chemical affinity, atomic 
proportion, atomic combinations, the stability or instability of chem- 
ical equilibrium, and soon. We acknowledge that this implies a large 
amount of intellectual life in the teacher; but one who is intrusted 
with the direction of these earliest movements of the expanding mind 
should be a person not only of some acquirements, but of some intel- 
lectual vivacity. Nothing more surely characterizes a skilful teacher 
than the ability to seize upon the right moment and the right occa- 
sion for illustrating the principles which he wishes to impart. One 
perpetual danger, it must not be forgotten, attends these essays to 
give the first instruction to a child — the danger of extinguishing its 
natural thirst for knowledge. This may be done by diverting the at- 
tention to other themes, by discouraging or disgusting the mind with 
difficulties, or by communicating knowledge in such a way as to puff 
up the child with the conceit that he now understands the whole 
science of which you have given him some of the simplest rudiments, 
The art of giving instruction may be compared to that of letter- 
writing, of which it is humorously said that the great secret is to make 
the recipient ‘‘ wish there was more of it,” 

Inasmuch as botany, while it depends in its physiology upon chem- 
istry, classifies plants solely by texture and form, a knowledge of the 
common weeds and flowers, trees, mosses and lichens, of the neighbor- 
hood, may be given to a child as soon as it is old enough to distin- 
guish them, In the tabular view there is an accidental error, making 
the incidental instruction in biology commence at a later period than 
we should advise. From the day that the child enters the sub-primary 
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school we would have it receive oral instruction, illustrated by living 
plants, if possible, or by dried specimens, or even by drawings, in 
systematic botany. At first the child may simply be taught to recog- 
nize the plants as individuals; so that he may be able to say, “ This 
is a twig of sugar-maple, and this a sprig of white-birch ; here is a 
bird-foot violet, and there a dandelion.” But the plants must be 
recognized out of doors, as well as in the house, that the child may 
early learn to notice and enjoy the differences of form and color in 
the general appearance of the growing tree or plant. 

In the first volume of Agassiz’ Contributions to the Natural His- 
tory of the United States, he shows that of the six divisions of ani- 
mals (branches, classes, orders, families, genera, and species), the 
family is characterized by a resemblance of general form. There is, 
doubtless, a close analogy in the principles of classification that must 
be adopted in botany, to those which Agassiz develops for zodlogy.. 
As a general rule, the plants which belong to one family are recognized 
by a general resemblance of form in the flower, fruit, and seed; while, 
to distinguish a genus, attention must be paid to detail; and, in the 
formation of a class, attention must be paid to organization. Hence 
the family, both in botany and zodlogy, is the most apparent of the 
higher groups in classification, and the best adapted, by its obvious de- 
pendence upon form, to be the starting-point for a child’s comparisons. 
It is not to be brought, as an exception to this remark, that some of 
the great families contain tribes bearing no obvious resemblance to 
each other, but rather should this analogy to zodlogy be taken as an 
evidence of the necessity for elevating some of the sub-families in 
botany to the rank of families. 

The second step, therefore, in botanical instruction should be to add 
to the name of the plant the name of its family, and a perception of 
the family likeness; so that the child can say, “ This is a hazel; it 
belongs to the oak family, and shows its likeness to the oak in its 
catkins of staminate flowers, and in the involucre surrounding the nut ; 
this is an alder, which belongs to the birch family, and shows its rela- 
tion by having both its pistillate and staminate flowers in scaly cat- 
kins, having two or three blossoms under each scale.” Of course, the 
teacher must remember the caution which we uttered, in speaking of 
chemistry, and not allow the child to think that a few words, such as 
those here given, can embody all the points of resemblance which 
characterize a family. Much less should the child be permitted to 
learn any truth of this kind by rote. Verbal memory has an impor- 
tant place in a true scheme of education, as we shall endeavor to show 
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in our next article. But the very object of introducing geometry, 
botany, and zodlogy, into our course of studies is defeated, when the 
pupil is required to commit the words of the text-book, or formulas 
given by the teacher, to memory. Yet, so accustomed are some 
teachers to this mode of instruction, so incapable, apparently, of con- 
ceiving of any better plan, that we have known a teacher require her 
pupils to repeat the words of Dr. Gray’s “ How Plants Grow ;” evi- 
dently thinking that she was thus using, while she was abusing, that 
excellent little book. 

The book just named may be taken up, as the third step in botan- 
ical study, at the age of ten or twelve years. If deferred to a later 
period the study becomes distasteful, as the habit of observation 
becomes weaker from the distraction of the mind by other cares. 
It is easy to give to the child, during the ten years between five 
and fifteen, a perfect familiarity with three or four hundred species 
of common plants, such as he meets in every walk. This labor 
spread over so long a series of years would be by no means oner- 
ous; and the names and facts impressed upon the mind in that 
tender period will never be forgotten. If it be objected that there is 
no text-book prepared for the use of children too young to use “ How 
Plants Grow,” we reply that the plants themselves should be the text- 
book. The only artificial help in teaching botany to children in the 
sub-primary school, which, we think, would prove really valuable, 
would be a series of thirty or forty charts, each containing the illus- 
trations of some one important family, — magnified drawings of the 
peculiarities in the organs of fructification characterizing each family, 
— with, perhaps, a drawing of a few of the common species. 

Zoblogy is not forced upon the child’s attention so frequently as 
botany in the natural world. Yet, from the motion, and still more 
from the intelligence, of animals, they are even more interesting to the 
child than plants. Moreover, although physiology demands a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, yet the classification of animals, like that of plants, 
depends principally upon organic structure, and upon the relation of 
the creatures to the outward world. The child of five years old is, 
therefore, interested to notice the difference between animals, and to 
learn their names. In a country school-house, in the month of May 
or June, it may be that the songs of thirty or forty different species 
of birds are heard in the course of a single day. It would be no 
waste of time, but, on the contrary, a thing of inestimable value, 
should the teacher enable his pupils to distinguish these birds by their 
song, learn their appearance and habits, and the families into which 
they are grouped. The fear is sometimes expressed, by our poets, 
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lest a scientific acquaintance with flowers should destroy their beauty ; 
and lest the song of the bird might have less melody when the song- 
ster had been burdened with a barbarous Latin name; but among 
our acquaintance we have not found these fears realized. On the 
contrary, a thorough scientific acquaintance with the beautiful objects 
of nature only increases the pleasure which we take in beholding 
them. The syntactical parsing and metrical analysis of an ode will 
not injure our appreciation of its melody and its sentiment, provided 
the composition has true lyric merit. The beautiful in nature will 
bear the closest criticism, and the longest investigation, without ever 
‘palling upon the sense.” ‘ Nature,” says the Concord seer, * never 
became a toy to a wise spirit.” The wisdom and beauty, embodied in 
each organic work of nature, is “not only vast, but infinite,” so that 
there is no possibility of exhausting it. 

The insects in any given country are, at least, as numerous as its 
plants. The mysteries of insect transformation, the wonderful me- 
chanical instincts that many of them display, the brilliancy of the 
colors of some, and the pertinacity with which others thrust them- 
selves upon our notice, render insects peculiarly fitted to engage the 
child’s attention, and to serve as a basis for incidental instruction in 
zodlogy. In this class of animals the orders are more conspicuously 
distinguished than the families; and it will, perhaps, be best to con- 
tent one’s self, at first, with teaching the child to refer insects to their 
orders. Insects are so easily preserved in their natural appearance, 
that we should suppose each school might have a small collection of 
the most common species to be seen in the neighborhood, grouped in 
their orders and families, to serve as a reference for any insects which 

the child might catch and bring in. We are aware of the vastness 
of the field of zodlogy, and of the impossibility of a child learning to 
recognize more than a very small proportion of the insects of his 
neighborhood. Yet, on account of this very magnitude, we would 
say, let his attention be early directed to this field; so that, if it 
should prove to be one in which he is peculiarly fitted to labor, he 
may have the advantage of an early beginning. We would also re- 
peat the caution to be exact in the ideas which are given to the pupil. 
The main object in these first scientific lessons must be to induce the 
spirit of exact, patient observation; calling the child’s attention to 
differences as carefully as to likenesses, and to the fact that the likeness 
in one part does not necessarily imply a likeness in other parts. The 
toliage of two trees may be almost identical, while the flowers and 
truit are exceedingly diverse. While this spirit of patient and exact 
observation is cultivated, general principles, already discovered by 
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the induevive philosophy, and firmly established, may incidentally be 
placed before the mind of the pupil, a clear guide to his sense and 
reason. 

Comparative anatomy will thus be naturally begun at an early 
period. The homology of the parts in vertebrate animals with those 
of the child’s own body will naturally be the subject of continual les- 
sons, and the difference between these or the organs of insects and 
crustaceans must also be pointed out. Human anatomy and physiol- 
ogy have been introduced into many of the schools of New England 
during the last fifteen years with very great zeal ; they would be much 
more effective, more interesting, and more valuable, if they were pre- 
ceded by the lessons concerning which we have now given these brief 
hints. It is against the course of nature to call the child’s attention 
too early to the functions of its own body. A better result, intel- 
lectually and morally, might be attained if the teachers and parents 
took care of the diet and exercise of the child, his clothing, and the 
temperature and ventilation of the rooms in which he sleeps and 
studies, until at least the age of thirteen to fifteen years. The mind 
would then have been prepared by previous studies for understanding 
the subject intellectually, while the greater development of the observ- 
ing powers would prevent the danger of premature and excessive hab- 
its of mental introversion. The study of our own bodies approaches 
nearer to psychology, forming a natural introduction to it, and should, 
therefore, come last in the studies of Natural History. The study of 
anatomy and physiology naturally and inevitably leads the child to a 
psychological investigation into the facts of consciousness involved in 
the exercise of many of the functions of his own frame. In the tabu- 
lar view (vol. v1. p.188) the words Anatomy and Physiology ought to 
extend into the first years of the high school. 

The importance of beginning botany and zodlogy in the very 
earliest years of school life, as we intended to have placed them in 
our tabular view, cannot be fully estimated without taking into con- 
sideration also their connection with the other branches of education. 
The habit of constant, attentive observation, surely learned in no other 
way than through early practice in these sciences, is of immense value 
in every walk of practical or speculative life. The habits of animals, 
and the manifestation of their various gifts of instinct and intelligence, 
are the best stimulants and aids to psychological research, as we intend 
hereafter to show. So, also, in theology, there is nothing more ccr- 
tainly adapted, in a scheme of intellectual education, to foster reyor- 
ential views of the being and providence of God, than to observe tae 
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lilies of the field how they grow, and to consider how He openeth his 
hand and satisfieth the desire of every living thing. Isut this con- 
sideration will be brought again into notice when we approach the 
fifth division of our hierarchy. 

In their relation to the mathematical and to the artistic culture of 
the child botany and zodlogy have also a peculiar value. Leaves and 
flowers, and insects, are admirable objects, from‘which the child may 
make his first attempt at drawing,—and the forms of organic life 
constitute the most beautiful of the unsolved problems which are now 
presented to the geometers of our race. The pressed leaves and 
mounted insects, kept in the school-room as types and standards for 
botanical and zodlogical reference, may also be used as drawing-pat- 
terns of the highest excellence. The insects could not be safely re- 
moved from the glass casé in which they should be kept; but the 
pressed leaves, as being more easily replaced, if injured, might be 
taken to the child’s desk, or to the blackboard. Nor is it unworthy 
of notice that the exercise of recognizing birds by their notes is of 
great value in the cultivation of a quick and exact musical ear. 

Finally, among the prominent advantages of this early introduction 
of the studies of Natural History, must be placed the fact that it ac- 
cords with the child’s tastes, as well as with the natural order of intel- 
lectual development. All children are pleased with crystals, plants, 
flowers, insects, birds, and beasts, and are interested in intellectual 
and spiritual truths only when dressed in living figures. By follow- 
ing, therefore, the example of Nature, and speaking in parables to 
those who cannot understand the truth in other forms, we not only 
adopt the most successful mode of conveying the truth, but one of the 
most efficacious of all modes to afford the child the means of present 
and future happiness. 

Of the course of instruction above the primary schools we need 
not particularly speak, since the general principles are easily applied 
to the whole course. We should simply say, that, in proportion as 
the pupil’s mind enlarges, the course of physics should deal more with 
general laws, and less with the details by which those laws are estab- 
lished. This is, of course, on the supposition that the education is 
designed for the general purposes of liberal culture. Physics and 
Natural History have been unjustly neglected in many plans of edu- 
cation; but it would, by no means, restore the course of study to a 
right balance, if, after introducing these sciences in their proper place 
in the earlier years of school life, we should afterwards allow them to 
expand and fill the years of the collegiate term, when the student 
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ought to be more fully employed in political, psychological, and theo- 
logical inquiries. In the grammar and high school, after a proper 
preparation in the younger grades, we can readily give as much of the 
mechanical sciences as it is profitable to teach to those who have no 
special aptitude for the studies. With the preparation now given in 
the primary and sub-primary schools, this is impossible; and a part of 
the collegiate course is of necessity occupied in giving instruction in 
the physical sciences better adapted to children than to youth. The 
preparation of such excellent text-books as Guyot’s Harth and Man, 
and of Agassiz’ and Gould's Zodlogy, is thus rendered a thankless 
work; these books which are adapted for the widest usefulness, are, by 
the insufficient preparation of the younger scholars, confined to a few 
of the more advanced high schools and academies. Changes in the 
system of public education are usually made with difficulty, and it is, 
doubtless, well that it is so; since otherwise our schools would suffer, 
even more than at present, from the eccentricities and errors of those 
who have control over them. At present the legal guardians of the 
school, the teachers, the scholars, and the parents, constitute four 
classes, who resist any change whether for better or for worse. In 
the changes which we are, in these papers, advocating, the difficulty 
will be still greater, from the fact that the proposed alterations imply 
an alteration from the very beginning of the educational course ; and 
our views concerning the high school are perfectly impracticable, unless 
the children in the high school have been from infancy accustomed to 
exact observation, rapid and accurate conception, and familiarity with 
the results of cautious and sound inductive reasoning. So far from 
this being the case in the ordinary schools, that we may more truly 
say the child is taught to neglect observation, to abstract his mind 
from things to books, to repeat words without clear conceptions, to 
adopt the results of hasty and unsound speculations. If the reader 
think this language too strong, let him reflect that into not one school 
in a thousand are. crystals, minerals, plants, insects, &c., brought for 
examination ;— let him remember that among the teachers not one in 
twenty even knows the difference between a moss and a lichen, a bug 
and a beetle, 'a moth and a butterfly, and not one in fifty but would 
reprove a child for bringing such things into the school-room ;—let him 
recall the fact that, in spelling, the child is systematically taught to 
deny the truth of his own sense of hearing; so that, by the age of 
fifteen, nine-tenths of our children have begun to hear, in the spelling 
and in the pronunciation of words, sounds that do not exist, and not 
to hear sounds that are distinct;——let him remember that in the 
majority of schools drawing is not taught, and, when taught, it is 
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usually drawing from a copy, so that it feebly exercises the observing 
powers, or it is inventive drawing, which does not develop the obsery- 
ing powers at all; —let him remember how much time is given to 
arithmetic, not to counting beans, arranging them in groups, &c.; but 
to abstract arithmetic, which, even in its so-called practical examples, 
usually excites the conception only of the names of number, or of the 
appearance of the Arabic notation; to arithmetic, which was intro- 
duced into primary schools only after a long struggle against the 
tyranny of grammar, and has now become a King Stork more intol- 
erable than the King Log ; — let him remember that geography is the 
only science of observation in our schools, and that geography is often 
a mere getting of words by rote, and even at best, in the primary 
schools, only occupied with the observation of maps, instead of the 
observation of things ;—let him remember all this, and he will, at 
least, see how poorly the primary and sub-primary schools prepare the 
child for any scientific studies in the grammar and high school. 

For this reason, in all these papers, we occupy ourselves more espe- 
cially in indicating what we conceive to be the true mode and time of 
beginning each study, and pass by the studies of the high school and 
college; not that we take less interest in the studies of the more 
advanced student, but because we are convinced of the absolute neces- 
sity of beginning well, if we would produce the highest educational 
effect. Hach day’s mental state depends, in part, upon the previous 
education; and we cannot say how early this process of education 
begins to influence the mental development. For our part, however, 
we have long held, what we find to have been the opinion of Comenius 
(Amer. Journ. of Ed., vol. v., p. 281), that education begins before 
birth, and is received through the mental and physical condition of 
the mother. 


aN OFX 
ae 


X. ASSISTANTS AND DISCIPLES OF PESTALOZZI. 


[TE following remarks will appear asa Preface to a volume of Biographical 
Sketches of severalof Pestalozzi’s Assistants and Disciples—made up of articles 
originally prepared for this Journal.] ; 

PrstaLozzi’s power, as a doer of good, was based upon his untiring 
energy and his impregnable benevolence and faith in human nature. 
His intellectual endowments, in the endeavor to develop into a complete 
system the principles which he felt so strongly, failed him, and he con- 
tinually became obscure and contradictory. His method of instruction 
was as spontaneously and unpremeditatedly the result of instinct, as the 
benevolence which inspired him; but he was unable to state its princi- 
ples philosophically, or to develop his methodology logically. 

Thus he was obliged to rely, to a degree unusual for the leader of a 
great reform, upon assistants, even for the statement of his views, and 
the details of his modes of operation; and, accordingly, an account of 
himself, and of his labors, must, in order to be complete, contain an ap- 
parently excessive proportion of narrative relating to them. 

In finding such assistants, Pestalozzi was remarkably fortunate. Nie- 
derer, Schmid, Krisi, Buss, Tobler, and many more of the numerous 
teachers at Burgdorf and Yverdun, were all men of remarkable capacity, 
either for some one department of investigation and instruction, or for 
good qualities of mind and heart, which endeared them to Pestalozzi, 
each other, and the pupils; often for both. And still more remarkable 
than such endowments is the eminent and persevering self-denial with 
which some of them—as Niederer—giving up positions of comfort and 
influence, already secured, entered the ill-managed -and disorderly in- 
stitution, and remained there, year after year, sometimes with small 
salaries and sometimes with none, and not even always finding abund- 
ance of ordinary food, through evil report and good report, until abso 
lutely convinced that their usefulness in it was ended. Nor was this all. 
With the single exception of Schmid, Pestalozzi’s teachers resigned to 
him whatever of fame and profit might have come from the manuals they 
compiled in their respective studies, and the books were published either 
as by Pestalozzi himself, or as the productions of the institution. Ac- 
counts of these assistants will be found in the following pages; some of 
them reasonably complete, but some, owing to the scarcity of accessible 
materials, somewhat scanty. 

The present work also contains short biographies of some of the more 
prominent of those who were instrumental in propagating Pestalozzi’s 
views and methods in Germany. The introduction of his system into 
Germany constitutes the most remarkable chapter in the history of 
modern education. 

Of this chapter, a portion, complete within itself, and both interesting 
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and important, consists of the introduction of Pestalozzianism into the 
kingdom of Prussia. 

During the subjugation of Germany under Napoleon, the minds of the 
best and ablest of the Prussian statesmen and philosophers were most 
eagerly occupied in inventing means which, if not available for an imme- 
diate struggle for independence, should at once begin the work of raising 
the moral, mental, and physical character of the nation to a standard of 
elevated development, which might insure such a struggle in future, and 
its success. 

Among the instrumentalities used for this purpose, which, together, 
amounted almost to an entire reorganization of the kingdom, the improve- 
ment in education, resulting from the introduction of the Pestalozzian sys- 
tem—and still more of the spirit of that system—occupied a prominent 
place. To the King and Queen, to the ministry of education, to Fichte, 
in short, to the most influential public men of that day, Pestalozzi’s views 
seemed to promise the happiest results; and, with a rare liberality and 
decision, measures were at once taken to prove them experimentally and 
thoroughly. 

These measures were two: the employment of an able Pestalozzian in 
founding or reforming institutions already existing, and the sending to 
Yverdun young men of promise, to draw their inspiration, as teachers, 
from the fountain-head of the new method. 

Carl August Zeller was chosen to perform the former task, and was, in 
the year 1809, invited from Wirtemberg, where he had been laboring 
zealously among the teachers to introduce the new method, to Kénigs- 
berg, in East Prussia, on terms honorable to the government and to him- 
self. He was received with enthusiasm, and set himself earnestly to 
work, lecturing, instructing, reorganizing, with untiring zeal, industry, 
and efficiency. Notwithstanding a few errors of judgment, his labors 
gave a great and lasting impulse to education in that portion of Prussia ; 
and one at least of the institutions he founded, at Karalene (7. e., Livo- 
nian for “‘ Queen,”) in the government of Gumbinnen, is yet useful as an 
orphan-house and teachers’ seminary. 

The second measure taken by government was the sending of young 
men to be educated as teachers in the Pestalozzian principles. Those se- 
lected were mostly chosen from among the most promising of the theo- 
logical students. ‘Two, Marias Schmid and Dr. Harnisch,* were sent to 
Plamann’s institution, at Berlin; the remaining ones, Henning, Dreist, 
Kawerau, Kratz, Rendschmidt, Preuss, Patzig, Braun, Steger, Marsch, 
Ksionzek, the brothers Bernhard, and four already teachers by profes- 
sion, Hanel, Titze, Runge, and Baltrusch, were sent to Yverdun at various 
times during a series of years, their expenses being paid by government. 
Upon their return, they were employed in various institutions for the 
training of teachers, most of them with success. Thus a large body of 


* Wilhelm Harnisch, the well-known educator, from whose “‘ Present Condition of the 
Prussian Common School System,” (Leipzig, 1844,) much of the information in this article is 
derived. ; 
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competent instructors in the new method was, in a comparatively short 
time, scattered among the Prussian schools; the spirit of the Pestalozzian 
method satisfied the needs of the age; and, with the powerful twofold 
aid of popular favor and the earnest influence of the whole power of the 
government, it speedily took possession of the entire common school sys- 
tem. Every where, the authorities co-operated zealously with the teach- 
ers under the new methods. Queen Louise, and under her influence the 
King, took so deep an interest in the reform, that they often visited the 
schools where it was introduced. The Queen, especially, often remained 
in them for hours; caused reports to be made to her on the progress of 
the schools generally ; and was judicious and liberal in encouraging and 
rewarding instructors and educators. 

While these measures effectually inaugurated the new system, a share 
of the credit of it is due to those teachers and school officers who, 
though not themselves trained under Pestalozzi, and not always accept- 
ing his methods of instruction, in every particular, yet entered fully into 
his spirit, and labored in union with his more immediate disciples, with 
a zeal and efficiency, perhaps, rather increased than decreased by the 
free development of the individualities of their various views. Indeed, 
one of the most valuable features of what may be called the Prussian- 
Pestalozzian system, was its deliberate and careful but free advance to- 
ward such improvements upon the system of Pestalozzi himself; a pro- 
ceeding which has secured the highest excellence of the original system, 
has added to it much that is valuable, has insured that vivid and inter- 
ested activity in the teachers which is the first requisite of successful in- 
struction, and has prevented the decay and deadness into which servile 
followers of exclusive rules must necessarily fall. 

The praises thus bestowed upon the Prussian common schools, as thus 
reformed, reflect no blame upon those teachers and conductors who neg- 
lected, or even opposed, the new methods. The principal among these 
were followers of Basedow and the Philanthropists; institutions of this 
class were the Schnepfenthal Institution, and the Hartung School, and 
the Real School, at Berlin; and among the men were Nolte, Zerrenner, 
and Dinter.* 

The introduction of the Pestalozzian system into the schools of Prus- 
sia, may be said to have been in progress from 1812 to 1825; at the end 
of which time it had, substantially, possession of the whole common 
school system. Dr. Harnisch enumerates, as among the chief advant- 
ages resulting from it, 1. Patriotic feeling, causing more thorough study 
of the German language, home geography, &c.; 2. Giving a high value 
and place to vocal music, asa study; 8. The same of drawing, espe- 
cially under the teachings of Peter Schmid; 4. Introduction of thor- 
ough musical instruction; 5. Introduction, or readoption of thorough 
system of bodily training. 


* However strongly Dinter may have professed to hold on to the old ways, uo avowed Pes- 
talozzian ever labored more devotedly in the spirit, and with the aims and methods of Pes- 
talozzi, as our readers will see in the memoir, p. 231. 
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From Prussia the principles and practice of the school of Pestalozzi 
were widely diffused in other countries, through travelers, often coming 
exclusively for the purpose of investigating the Prussian system, and 
sometimes sent by foreign governments for the purpose. Dr. Harnisch 
gives a long list of names of visitor's to a single seminary only, mostly 
of persons eminent in education, among which are mentioned those of 
Hon. Horace Mann, and Profs. Stowe and Bache, from the United States. 

The present occasion does not admit of any extended reference to the 
further spread of Pestalozzianism. We can only say that prominent 
among those who transferred the system into France, was Victor Cousin, 
whose able report is well known; and Chevalier Jullien, who, at an ear- 
lier date, drew up an extended report upon the school of Yverdun, and 
the educational principles and methods of Pestalozzi. The labors of Dr. 
Biber, Mr. Greaves, and at a later date of Dr. Mayo and Miss Mayo, and 
of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, M. Tilleard, and Mr. Tait, have done much 
to spread the system in England. And among its advocates and propa- 
gators in America were William Russell, editor of the ‘‘ American 
Journal of Education ;” Warren Colburn, whose celebrated arithmetics 
are strictly Pestalozzian; A. Bronson Alcott; W. C. Woodbridge, the 
geographer and editor of the ‘‘ Annals ;” and Lowell Mason, the veteran 
and efficient instructor in vocal music. 

It should be added, that the present work does not contain sketches 
of those who applied Pestalozzi’s principles to reformatory schools proper, 
charitable schools, &c., for the reason that the accounts of those persons 
are contained in the editor’s volume on Rerormatory Epvucation.* 


* Papers on Prevention, Correctional, and Reformatory Institutions and Agencies for Juye- 
nile Delinquency. New York, F. C. BROWNELL, 1859, 360 pages. 


JOHANNES NIEDERER. 


JoHannes NIEDERER, whose reputation as a teacher is nearly con- 
nected with that of Pestalozzi, and stands high amongst those of his 
fellow-laborers, was born in 1778, in Appenzell. Having completed 
his studies, he was already settled as pastor when the fame of Pes- 
talozzi’s plans and labors reached him, and set his whole soul in 
motion. Unlike those who can not soon enough shake the dust of 
the school from their feet to seat themselves in the pulpit, Niederer 
resigned his pastorate in 1800, and hastened to connect himself with 
Pestalozzi. In the institution of the latter, he had special charge of 
the religious instruction. His manner in giving this, and in his whole 
labors as a teacher, is so well described by his efficient fellow-laborer, 
Kriisi, in his recent “ Recollections of my pedagogical life and work,” 
(Hrinnerungen aus meinem pidagogischen Leben und Wirken,) p. 39, 
that we shall make an extract: Kriisi says, “To be present at the 
religious instruction of Niederer, and at his confirmations, was sure 
to have a good influence upon the heart. Good preparatory instruc- 
tion in intellect and language was necessary, in order to appreciate it, 
it is true; but this was to be enjoyed in the institution. Although 
he soon passed over the history of creation, the gospel of John, and 
the sermon on the mount, yet the instruction he derived from these 
sources as to the faith, had a complete character, and afforded deep 
views of the essence of religion and of the scope of human duty. I 
several times attended the whole course; and how highly I valued 
the privilege may be inferred from the fact that I forthwith sent 
three of my children to attend, that they might learn from him the 
happiness of religion. Niederer filled an important part in Pestal- 
ozzi’s institution and history. He earnestly devoted his time and 
strength to the subjects of religion, language, literature, and philos- 
ophy. He first studied Pestalozzi’s works, in their various applica- 
tions to pedagogy, politics, legislation, &c., not resting until he had 
ascertained the central point from which they all radiate; for to con- 
sider them only in their separate character, was insufficient for him 
as a thinker and investigator. But he did not limit his labors to 
writings and thinking only, nor even to the numerous studies success- 
fully pursued in the institution, and the labors to be pursued in vari- 
ous directions, and amongst various materials, with reference to those 
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studies ; but embraced, in the scope of his inquiries, the nature, exist- 
ence, powers, and weaknesses of man; his course of development, his 
future fate and destiny, in the individual, the nation, and the race. 

Niederer possessed the fullest confidence of Pestalozzi, who con- 
sulted him on all occasions, and saved himself by his means from 
many mistakes. Niederer opposed himself to any views or efforts 
within the institution which threatened to break up or hamper its 
usefulness, and was variously active in contending against them. 

In literature, Niederer has been less active than was to be wished 
from a man so rich in endowments and experience. Besides a series 
of small treatises, we have only one larger work: ‘‘ Pestalozzi’s ed- 
ucational enterprise in tts relations to cotemporary civilization,” 
(Pestalozzi’s Hrziehungsuniernehmung im Verhiiltniss zur Zeitcul- 

tur,) Stuttgart, 1812, 2 vols. The wish was often, and with good 
reason, expressed, ne would publish a scientific exposition of 
pedagogy on Pestalozzi’s principles. A biography of the great 
teacher himself, from his pen, would have been gratefully received. 
till more welcome, had it pleased him to write it, would have been 
an account of his method of religious instruction; especially now, 
when so many are endeavoring to fix that most important of all de- 
partments of instruction upon a half-ascertained psychological basis, 
and to entangle it with religious parties. He however died, in 1843, 
without having performed this work. 

Niederer’s wife, previously Rosette Kasthofer, of Berlin, where she 
was born, 3rd November, 1779, conducted for a long time the girls’ 
school established by Pestalozzi at Yverdun, along with his boys’ 
school. The institution was, however, transferred to Geneva, where 
it is now established. Madame Niederer‘has also established, in con- 
nection with it, a seminary for young women intending to become 
teachers ; and in‘both she is yet laboring, with youthful freshness and 
enthusiasm. In 1828, was published a valuable work by her: “ Glan- 
ces at the system of female education. For educated mothers and 
daughters,” (Blicke in das Wesen der weiblichen Erziehung. Fiir 
gebildete Mutter und Tochter.) Berlin: Ricker. She has also pub- 
lished “ Dramatic Games for the Young,’ (Dramatische Jugend- 
spiele.) Aarau, 1838, 2 vols. 

We find the following estimate of Niederer, by Pestitoea eX- 
pressed at different times. 

“The mode in which Niederer looks at my work can not be sep- 
arated from that in which I myself see it. His views are almost all 
the results of his reflections. I scarcely know what it is to reflect. 
My opinions and views are almost all the results of immediate intui- 
tion and of excited feelings. Moreover, I did not understand his 
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language ; but his Vindication taught me to understand it. I could 
not satisfy myself with reading that production. I found myself, in 
it, almost in every line, more clearly and distinctly stated, and more 
profoundly comprehended, than I had comprehended and expressed 
myself, on systems of education, on maternal instinct, on the nature 
and organization of schools, on my institution, in short, on all the 
principles and views which were in point at the time.”—Jortunes of 
My Life. 

“He has, at the same time, peculiarities which I often endure only 
with difficulty, since they are diametrically opposed to mine. But 
his friendship surpasses all the friendship that I have enjoyed or even 
dreamed of in my life. What more can aman do for a friend, than 
for his sake to give up a certain, quiet, and agreeable mode of living, 
and to put himself into a condition uncertain, unpleasant, oppressive, 
and in many respects dangerous? This Niederer has done. For my 
sake he gave up the pastorate where he was living, efficient, respected, 
and happy, joined himself to me and my poverty, threw himself into 
all my embarrassments, at a period when my work was not yet ripe 
in itself, and when I was almost wholly deprived of all external aid 
and co-operation in it. At that time he was the only man of any 
degree of literary cultivation who took a place at my side, and took 
part in all the perils to which my undertaking could and did expose 
him. And his friendship extended beyond me personally, and to the 
purpose of my life, in regard to which I so often saw myself deserted. 
He is drawn toward me personally as little as I toward him. I might 
say that, in this respect, we were not as near each other as is to be 
expected from men living so near; but his life is a friendship: his 
endurance and perseverance for my objects—even the contest which 
he continually keeps up with himself and with me, foy the promotion 
of the purpose of my life—even his opposition to and arguments 
against me individually, when he finds himself in conflict with my 
designs—show the noble, remarkable, and pure character of his 
friendship. If he withstood me less, he would love me less.” —Dec- 
laration Against Canon Bremi’s Questions, p. 28. | 

“As early as at the beginiang of our association in Burgdorf, there 
came amongst us a young clergyman, of thorough education, full of 
fire, power, and quiet though strong efficiency, and observed in silence 
the course of our labors. In this first stage of his design, he resem- 
bled nothing less than one seeking a predominant influence upon the 
general and practical course of our undertaking. On the contrary, 
his whole conduct indicated, at the beginning, very clearly, that he 
was investigating the psychological basis of the principles and essence 
‘of our idea of elementary training, more seriously, broadly, and 
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deeply than any one before him, by means of a free, individualized, 
and independent reflection upon them. By this course he very soon 
elaborated a system of his own, as to our idea of elementary training, 
which, it is true, was not made inwardly complete and outwardly ap- 
plicable by any basis whatever of practical experience, but which 
inspired him with such a visionary enthusiasm for its infallibility and 
applicableness, that all at once he suddenly began to take an active 
and powerful part in the whole extent of our operations; so as grad- 
ually to acquire a universal and predominating influence over them, 
and to gain my own confidence to a high degree. His singular char- 
acter inspired him with the definite design of opposing the weaknesses, 
faults, and defects of my establishment, by means of scientific expo- 
‘sitions of the idea which lay at the base of our undertakings. He 
believed confidently that, by the magic touch of his lucid ideas, or 
frequently even by significant words, he could prevent the increase of 
that fatal influence whose greatness he deeply felt ; and that, by verbal 
elucidations, he could control what he could not lead intellectually by 
the weight of his influence, nor practically manage, and could least of 
all carry forward by his creative energy by actual executive measures. 
Niederer’s requirement of absolute acquiescence in his views, arose 
from ideas which he had not made clear and definite to himself in 
their whole extent and connection; for he was prone to lose himself 
in metaphysical expositions of his ideas, which he was neither fitted 
to do by possessing a solid substratum of intuitional knowledge, nor 
competent to express in any manner by simple, clear, and intelligible 
language, and thus to make properly comprehensible. Most of the 
objects he sought and urged were, to us, mere atmospheric phenome- 
na, without any connection whatever with the basis of our actual life. 
He was, throughout, unfitted and almost incapable of giving the 
slightest practical demonstration of his high-sounding ideas. This he 
knew himself; and often required with earnestness that others should 
not only receive, as he did, what he had constructed in his ideal man- 
ner, but also that they should work them out in actual practice to his 
satisfaction, and that without requiring much co-operation from him.” 
—Fortunes of My Life, p. 29. 


JOHANNES BUSS. 


Jouannes Buss, an assistant teacher of Pestalozzi, especially in 
teaching drawing, was born at Tubingen, in Wurtemburg, in 1776. 
His father held a subordinate place about the theological school, 
and thus secured for the son better opportunities of early instruction 
than are usually enjoyed by persons in his condition. In the gram- 
mar school he acquired, before he was twelve years old, considerable 
knowledge in Greek and Hebrew, logic and rhetoric. His father ap- 
plied for his gratuitous reception in an institution recently established 
by the reigning Duke Charles, at Stuttgardt, but this was refused ; 
and about the same time an edict was promulgated, prohibiting chil- 
dren of the middle and lower class from embracing a literary career. 
The youth, although disappointed, did not despair, but applied him- 
self to the study of drawing. This he was obliged to give up from 
the want of means, and at the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to 
a bookbinder—an art by which he hoped yet to get the means for a 
literary career. 

We continue the narrative, in Buss’s own language, down to his 
connection with Pestalozzi. 


Having served my apprenticeship, I began to travel; but growing melan- 
choly and sickly, I was obliged to return home; and here I made a new at- 
tempt to get rid of my trade, hoping that the little knowledge of music I had 
retained would enable me to earn my bread in Switzerland. 

With this hope I went to Basel; but my circumstances, and the events of 
my past life, had given me a degree of shyness, which foiled me in all my at- 
tempts at money-getting. I had not the courage to tell the people all that a 
man must say to obtain from them what I wanted. A friend of mine, who met 
me by accident at that moment of embarrassment, reconciled me for a short 
time to the bookbinding business; I entered once more into a workshop; but 
the very first day I sat down in it, I began again to indulge myself in my 
dreams, thinking it still possible that a better chance might turn up for me in 
time, although I was quite aware that I had lost too much of my skill in music 
and drawing to rely upon those two attainments for an independent subsist- 
ence. I consequently changed my place, in order to gain time for practice in 
both, and I was lucky enough to get two spare hours a day, and to form ac- 
quaintances, which assisted me in my progress. 

Among others I was introduced to Tobler, who soon perceived the gloom by 
which I was oppressed; and having ascertained the cause, was desirous of as- 
sisting me in gaining a more favorable position. When, therefore, Kriisi in- 
formed him that Pestalozzi stood in need of a drawing and music-master for the 
full organization of his new method, his thoughts immediately turned toward me. 

I was, as I have before stated, fully aware of my deficiencies; and the hope 
that I should meet with an opportunity of improving myself; had no small 
share in my determination to go to Burgdorf, in spite of the warnings which I 
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received from several quarters against forming any connection with Pestalozzi, 
who, they told me, was half mad, and knew not himself what he was about. 
In proof of this assertion they related various stories; as, for instance, that he 
once came to Basel, having his shoes tied with straw, because he had given 
his silver buckles to a beggar on the road. I had read “ Leonard and Ger- 
trude,” and had, therefore, little doubt about the buckles; but that he was mad, 
that I questioned. In short, I was determined to try. I went to Burgdorf. I 
can not describe the feelings I had at our- first interview. He came down from 
an upper room with Ziemssen, who was just then on a visit with him, his stock- 
ings hanging down about his heels, and his coat covered with dust. His whole 
appearance was so miserable that I was inclined to pity him, and yet there was 
in his expression something so great, that I viewed him with astonishment and 
veneration. This, then, was Pestalozzi? His benevolence, the cordial recep- 
tion he gave to me, a perfect stranger, his unpretending simplicity, and the di- 
lapidated condition in which he stood before me; the whole man, taken together, 
impressed me most powerfully. I was his in one instant. No man had ever 
so sought my heart; but none, likewise, has ever so fully won my confidence. 
The following morning I entered his school: and, at first, | confess I saw in it 
nothing but apparent disor der, and an uncomfortable bustle. But I had heard 
Ziemssen express himself, the day before, with great warmth concerning Pestalozzi’s 
plan ; my attention was excited, and, conquering in myself the first impression, I 
endeavored to watch the thing more ‘closely. It was not long before I discovered 
some of the advantages of the new method. At first I thought the children were 
detained too long at one point; but I was soon reconciled to ) this, when | saw the 
perfection which they attained in their first exercises, and the advantages which it 
insured to them in their further progress. I now perceived, for the first time, the 
disadvantages under which I myself had labored, in consequence of the incoher- 
ent and desultory manner in which I had been taught i in my boyhood; and I be- 
gan to think that, if I had been kept to the first elements with similar persever- 
ance, I should have been able afterward to help myself, and thus to escape all 
the sufferings and melancholy which I had endured. 
This notion of mine perfectly agrees with Pestalozzi’s. principle, that by his 
method men are to be’ enabled to help themselves, since there is no one, as he 
says, in God’s wide world, that is willing or able ‘to help them. I shuddered 
when I read this passage for the first time in “ Leonard and Gerirude.” But, alas, 
the experience of my life has taught me that, unless a man be able to help him- 
self, there is actually no one, in God’s wide world, able or willing to help him. 
I now saw quite clearly that my inability to pursue the plan of my younger years 
in an independent manner, arose from the superficiality with which I had been 
taught, and which had prevented me from attaining that degree of intrinsic pow- 
er of which I stood in need. I had learned an art, but I was ignorant of the 
basis on which it rested; and now that I was called on to apply it, in a manner 
consistent with its nature, I found myself utterly at a loss to know what that na- 
ture was. With all the attention and zeal I brought to the subject, I could not 
understand the peculiar view which Pestalozzi took of drawing, and I could not 
at all make out his meaning, when he told me that lines, angles, and curves 
were the basis of drawing. By way of explanation, he added, that in this, as in 
all other matters, the human mind must be led from indistinct intuitions to clear 
ideas. But I had no idea, whatever, how this was to be done by drawing. He 
said it must be done by dividing the. square and the curve, by distinguishing their 
simple elements, and comparing them with each other. I now tried to find out 
what these simple elements were, but I knew not how to get at simple elements ; 
and, in endeavoring to reach them, I drew an endless variety of figures, which, 
it is ‘true, might be ‘called simple, in a certain sense, but which were utterly unfit, 
nevertheless, to illustrate the elementary laws which Pestalozzi was in search of, 
Unfortunately he was himself no proficient either in writing or drawing ; though, 
in a manner to me inconceivable, he had carried his children pretty far in both 
these attainments. In short, months passed away before I understood what was to 
be done with the elementary "lines which he put down for me. At last I began 
to suspect that I ought to know less than I did know; or that, at least, I must 
throw my knowledge, as it were, overboard, in order to descend to those simple 
elements by which I saw him’ produce such powerful, and, to me, unattainable 
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effects. My difficulties were immense. But the constant observation of the 
progress which his children made in dwelling perseveringly on his “ elements,” 
brought my mind, at last, to maturity on that point; I did violence to myself, 
and, abandoning my preconceived notions of the subject, I endeavored to view 
all things in the light of those same elements ; till, at last, having reached the 
point of simplicity, I found it easy, in the course of a few days, to draw up my 
sketch of an alphabet of forms. 

Whatever my eyes glanced upon from that moment, I saw between lines which 
determined its outline. Hitherto I had never separated the outline from the ob- 
ject, in my imagination ; now I perceived the outline invariably as distinct from 
the object, as a “measurable for m, the slightest deviation from which I could easily 
ascertain. But I now fell into another extreme. Before I had seen nothing but 
objects; now J saw nothing but lines; and I imagined that children must be ex- 
ercised on these lines exclusively, in every branch of drawing, before real objects 
were to be placed before them for imitation, or even for comparison. But Pesta- 
lozzi viewed his drawing-lessons in connection with the whole of his method, and 
with nature, who will not allow any branch of art to remain isolated in the hu- 
man mind. His intention was, from the first beginning, to lay before the child 
two distinct series of figures, of which one should be contained in his book for the 
earliest infancy, and the other should furnish practical illustrations for a course of 
lessons on abstract forms. The first were intended to form, as it were, a supple- 
ment to nature, in giving children an intuitive knowledge of things and their 
names. The second was calculated to combine the practical application of art 
with the theoretical knowledge of its laws, by connecting the perception of ab- 
stract forms with an intuitive examination of the objects that fitted into those 
forms. In this manner, he meant to bring nature and art to bear upon each other ; 
so that, as soon as the children were able to draw a line, or a figure, real objects 
should be presented to them, so exactly corresponding as to render their imitation 
a mere repetition of the same exercise which they had before performed in the 
abstract. 

I was afraid lest, by giving the child real objects, his perception of the outline 
should be disturbed ; but Pestalozzi did not wish to cultivate any power against 
nature, and he said, ‘concerning this subject : ‘‘ Nature gives no lines, but only ob- 
jects to the child ; the lines must be given to the child, that he may view the 
objects correctly ; but to take the objects from him, in ‘order to make him see 
lines only, would be exceedingly wrong.” 

But there was another difficulty in which I had entangled myself. Pestalozzi 
told me that children must learn to read those outlines like so many words, by 
denominating the different parts, the lines, angles, and curves, with different let- 
ters, so that their combinations may be as easily expressed in language, and put 
down in writing, as any other word by the composition of itsletters. In this man- 
ner an alphabet of forms was to be established and a technical language created, 
by means of which the nicest distinctions of the different forms might be clearly 
brought before the mind, and appropriately expressed in words calculated to illus- 
trate them by the difference of the formation. 

Pestalozzi persevered until 1 understood him. I saw that I gave him a great 
deal of trouble, and I was sorry for it. It was, however, unavoidable ; and but for 
his patience we should never have made an alphabet of forms. 

At last I succeeded. I began by the letter A. I showed him what I had 
done ; he approved of it, and now one thing followed from the other without any 
difficulty. In fact, the figures being once completed, the whole was done; but I 
was unable to see all thatI had done; T had neither the power of expressing 
myself clearly on the subject, nor the capability of understanding the expression 
of others. 

To remedy the defect under which I labored is, however, one of the most es- 
sential objects of Pestalozzi’s method, which connects language throughout with 
the knowledge gained from nature by the assistance of art, and supplies the pupil 
at every stage of instruction with appropriate expressions for what he has learned. 

It was an observation which we all of us made upon ourselves, that we were 
unable to give a distinct and accurate account, even of those things of which we 
had a clear and comprehensive idea. Pestalozzi himself, when explaining his 
views on education, had great difficulties in finding always the precise term which 
would convey his meaning. 
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It was this want of precise language, in fact, which caused me to remain so 
long in the dark concerning the nature of my task, and prevented me from per- 
ceiving what Pestalozzi’s views were on that subject. 

After I had overcome all these difficulties, my progress was rapid, and I felt 
every day more the advantages of his method. 1 saw how much may be done 
by precision and clearness of language on the subject of instruction, whether it 
be one of nature or of art, to assist the mind in forming a correct notion of forms 
and their proportions, and in distinguishing them clearly from each other; and I 
could not, therefore, but be aware of the paramount importance of enlightened 
and careful instruction in the signs which language supplies for the designation of 
things, their properties, relations, and distinctions. Experience confirmed the 
conjecture which I had formed, that children taught upon this method would 

make more accurate distinctions, than even men accustomed, from early life, to 
measuring and drawing; and the progress which many of our children made 
was beyond comparison, greater than that which is commonly obtained in schools. 

It is very true, I saw the whole of Pestalozzi’s method only through the me- 
dium, as it were, of my peculiar branch of instruction, and judged of its value 
by the effects which it produced in particular application to my art. But my 
anxiety to enter fully into the spirit of it, led me, in spite of that limitation, by 
degrees to investigate the bearing which it had upon other branches; and, at last, 
assisted by the practical illustrations which drawing afforded me, T succeeded j in 
comprehending Pestalozzi’s views on language and arithmetic. I saw that, as it 
was possible to proceed from lines to angles, from angles to figures, and from fig- 
ures to real objects, in the art of drawing, so it must likewise be possible, in lan- 
guage, to proceed by degrees from sounds to words, and from words to sentences, 
and thereby lead the child to equal clearness on that subject. As regards arith- 
metic, I was laboring under the same error as before, with reference to the intu- 
ition of objects. As I looked at these without reference to their outline, so did I 
view numbers without a clear notion of the real value or contents of each. N ow, 
on the contrary, 1 acquired a distinct and intuitive idea of the extent of each 
number, and I perceived, at the same time, the progress which the children made 
in this branch of instruction. At length, it seemed to mea point of essential 
importance, that the knowledge and practice of the elements of every art should 
be founded upon number, form, and language. This led me to understand the 
difficulties with which I had so long been struggling in my own department. I 
saw how I had stuck fast from want of clearness of language, and how I was 
impeded by a confused idea of number. Jt seemed very obvious that the child 
can not imagine, with any degree of precision, the division of any figure into its 
component parts, unless he have a clear idea of the number of those parts; that, 
for instanee, if he is in the dark as to the extent of the number four, he must be 
equally in the dark on the division of any figure into four parts. 

I felt my own mind daily clearing up; I saw that what I had attained had in 
itself a power, as it were, to carry me further and further ; and applying this 
experience to the child, I came to the conviction, that the effect of Pestalozzi’s 
method is, to render every individual intellectually independent, by awakening 
and strengthening in him the power of advancing by himself in every branch of 
knowledge. It seemed like a great wheel, which, if once set going, would con- 
tinue to turn round of itself. Nor did it appear so to me only. Hundreds came, 
and saw, and said: “It can not fail.” Poor ignorant men and women said : 
“Why, that’s what I can do myself at home with my child!” And they were 
right. The whole of the method is mere play for any one who has laid hold of 
the first elements, and has followed its progress sufficiently to be secured against 
the danger of straying into those circuitous paths which lead man away from the 
foundation of nature, on which alone all his knowledge and art can securely rest, 
and from which he can not depart without entangling himself in endless and 
inextricable difficulties. Nature herself demands nothing of us but what is easy, 
provided we seek it in the right way, and under her guidance. 

One word more, and | have done. My acquaintance with Pestalozzi’s method 
has in a great measure restored to me the cheerfulness and energy of my younger 
days, and has rekindled in my bosom those hopes of i improvement for myself and 
my species, which I had for a long time esteemed as vain dreams, and cast away, 
in opposition to the voice of my own heart. 


JOSEPH SCHMID. 


JosePH Scumip, one of the best known of Pestalozzi’s assistants, 
was a native of Tyrol, and, when he entered the institution as a 
scholar, was a Catholic, and excessively ignorant. He possessed great 
native talent for mathematics, and this, together with his habits of 
industry, order, and thoroughness, raised him in time to the rank of 
the most influential of Pestalozzi’s teachers. Although his talents as 
a mathematician, and still more his great business capacity, rendered 
him quite indispensable as a member of the institution, yet his con- 
duct, and his demeanor in his intercourse with his fellow-instructors, 
became so unsatisfactory to them, that in 1810 he was dismissed from 
the institution. He soon after established himself as teacher of a 
school at Bregenz, and vindicated himself by publishing a work en- 
titled “ My Experience and Ideas on Education, Institutions, and 
Schools.” 

But the absence of his financial guidance brought the institution 
to such a point of confusion, that, notwithstanding the deep ill-feeling 
against him on the part of the teachers, he was recalled five years 
afterward, in 1815. From this time onward, he was in opposition 
to all the remaining teachers, except Pestalozzi himself, who unflinch- 
“ingly stood his friend to the day of his death. But the dislike of the 
other teachers against him, although unable to eject him from the 
institution, resulted, with other causes, in its ruin. Twelve of the 
teachers, including Blochmann, Kriisi, Stern, Ramsauer, Ackermann, 
&c., left at one time; having drawn up and signed a document attrib- 
uting their departure to the faults and misconduct of Schmid. Others 
were appointed in their places, but the day of the institution was 
over, and it gradually sank into entire decay. 

Schmid now conceived the idea of an edition of the complete works 
of Pestalozzi, and himself made the arrangements with the publisher, 
Cotta, and applied for subscriptions in all quarters, with so much vigor 
and success that the net profits of the undertaking to Pestalozzi were 
50,000 frances. He also appears to have assisted in revising and 
rewriting portions of the works; which, however, do not contain a 
number of important compositions by Pestalozzi, while some of 
Schmid’s own, embodying them, are published among them. 

Schmid’s personal appearance was somewhat striking. He was 
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muscular and strong, of dark complexion, and keen black eyes, with 
a harsh voice, and a sharp look. Of his life, subsequent to the year 
1817, we have no precise information. We give below Pestalozzi’s 
own estimate of Schmid, as published in 1825 :— 

“T must trace from its source the powers which seemed the only 
ones capable of holding us together in these sad circumstances. 
While we were at Burgdorf, in the beginning of the evil consequences 
of our unnatural union there, there came to us, from the mountains 
of Tyrol, a lad showing not a single trace of the exaggerated refine- 
ment of our time, but endowed with inward gifts whose depth and 
subsequent use were anticipated by none—not even by myself. But 
some unexplained feeling drew me toward him on the first instant of 
his appearance in our midst, as I had never been drawn to any other 
pupil. His characteristics were, from the first, quiet, efficient activity, 
circumscribed within himself; great religious fervency, after the Cath- 
olic persuasion, and of a simple but powerful kind; and eager efforts 
after every attainment in learning or wisdom which he judged neces- 
sary. In the exercises in elementary means of education, mental and 
practical, he soon surpassed all his teachers, and soon even became 
the instructor of those who a little before had looked upon him as the 
most uncultivated child they had ever seen in our institution. This 
son of nature—who even at this day owes nothing to the culture of 
the time, and, in all that he has accomplished, is as ignorant of the 
usual outward forms of every intellectual science as he was the day 
he came from the mountains into our midst, with his Ave Maria in 
his mouth and his beads in his pocket, but with a powerful intellect, 
a peaceful heart, and courage ready for every struggle—soon excited, 
by his whole conduct amongst us, extraordinary expectations; and, 
on my part, that close friendship which I felt for him~almost as 
strongly in the first hour of our meeting. 

Schmid passed the years of his youth in these quiet but active 
labors; and, recognized at his first appearance as an extraordinary 
child of nature, his mind, developed in the power of thinking and 
managing by many experiences of practical life, could not fail soon to 
recognize the unnaturalness and weakness of our organization, and of 
all our doings and efforts. As soon as the influence of his preponder- 
ating powers had insured him a recognized right to do it, he did not 
delay to declare himself, with Tyrolian open-heartedness, against the 
presumption of the one-sided and narrow views of the tablet-phan- 
tasts, and of the equally narrow and one-sided as well as superficial 
praises of our methods of intellectual instruction; and, most of all, 
against the continually-increasing inefficiency, love of mere amuse- 
ment, disorder, insubordination, and neglect of positive duties there- 
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with connected. He required, without any exception, of each and 
all of the members of our association, from morning to evening, the 
thorough performance of all the duties properly pertaining to the 
members of a well-ordered household. He was equally clear and 
distinct in rejecting every boast of the elevation and importance of 
our principles and efforts, which was not proved amongst us by actual 
facts, as idle babble; and was accustomed to ask, when any thing of 
this kind was said, ‘How is this put into practice? What use is 
made of it?’ And, if the answer did not please him, he would hear 
no more of the subject. This conduct, however, very soon and very 
generally gave very great offense.”—Fortunes of My Life, pp. 22 to 
24, 34, 35. 


HANS GEORG NAGELI. 


Hans Gzora Nace, by whose compositions and teaching the 
Pestalozzian method of instruction was applied to the study of music, 
was born, May 17, 1778, at Wetzekon, a village in the canton of Zu- 
rich, of which his father was pastor. After receiving his rudimentary 
education at home, he went to Zurich in 1786, to continue his studies ; 
but homesickness soon drew him back to his father’s home, where he 
devoted himself carefully to the study of music, and in 1790 he again 
resorted to Zurich, when in a few years we find him in a music store 
and musical circulating library of his own, and at the same time 
giving lessons in singing. He became a composer and publisher of 
music, and in 1800 he established a periodical principally, devoted to 
his favorite art. His song, “ Life let us cherish,” accompaniments of 
harp and harpsichord, published in 1794, passed the parlor, and 
the fireside, and the social gathering of rich and poor, all over Europe ; 
and the same popularity has marked other productions of his. 

Nageli was one of the earliest founders, even if he did not originate, 
the Swiss musical league or union, which set the example of great 
musical festivals, attended by concourses of people, practically engaged 
in or lovers of the art. He went out frequently to give instruction 
to musical societies in the different cantons, to lecture on the subject 
to conventions of teachers, and, in 1810, published, in connection 
with M. T. Pfeiffer, “ The Theory of Instruction in Singing, on Pes- 
talozzian Principles,” (Die Gesangbildungslehre nach Pestalozzischen 
Grundsitzen,) by which a new epoch in this department of education 
was introduced. The treatise was the best realization of the method 
of Pestalozzi, andsoon made singing a regular study in the popular 
schools of Europe, particularly those of Switzerland and Germany. 
By the efforts of William C. Woodbridge and Lowell Mason, the 
method of Nigeli was introduced into the United States; and, in con- 
sequence, the study of music became much more philosophical and 
general, and is fast passing into the course of instruction in our com- 
mon schools. 

Nageli died at Zurich, on the 26th of December, 1836, from a cold 
he contracted in discharge of his duties as a member of the council 
of education. 


JOHANN RAMSAUER. 


Jouann Ramsaver was born in May, 1790, in Herisau, in the Swiss 
canton of Appenzell, where his father carried on a small manufac- 
tory, and a trade in the machines and tools used in spinning and 
weaving-factories. In his fourth year he lost his father, whose busi- 
ness was continued by his mother. He was the youngest of her seven 
remaining children; and was occupied in the labors of the establish- 
ment, and in accompanying his older brothers and sisters to market. 
At home he learned to work, and to be orderly, industrious, and obe- 
dient. At eight he was sent to a wretched school, where, in two 
years, he learned, with great difficulty, to write and read ill. During 
this period of his life he learned much more from the good examples 
set him at home than from the incompetent schoolmaster. In the 
“ Brief Sketch of My Pedagogical Lvfe,” furnished originally for 
Diesterweg’s “ Pedagogical Germany,” we are told :— 

“When the French Revolution, during the years 1796 to 1799, 
caused stagnation of trade, general loss of employment, and even 
famine and all sorts of misery throughout Switzerland, especially the 
eastern part, there gradually wandered away, out of the cantons of 
Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, Zug, Glarus, and Appenzell, five thousand 
three hundred boys and girls of from seven to fourteen; partly to 
Basle and Neuenburg, but chiefly to the great cantons of Zurich and 
Bern, where they were received humanely, and in most cases treated 
even with parental kindness and fidelity. Although I did not belong 
to such a troop of utterly destitute children, my mother yielded to 
my often-repeated request to be also allowed to emigrate; and thus, 
in February, 1800, I left my home and wandered off with forty-four 
boys of from ten to fourteen years old.” He entered, while a boy, a 
school at Burgdorf, which Kriisi was teaching; and soon after that 
of Pestalozzi. “In the public school, where Pestalozzi taught six 
hours daily, I learned, school-fashion, no more than the rest. But 
his holy zeal, his deep and entirely self-forgetting love, and his earn- 
est manner, impressive even to the children, made the deepest im- 
pression upon me, and knit my childish, grateful heart to his forever.” 
He continued for several years at Burgdorf, as scholar, table-waiter, 
and under-under-teacher. Ramsauer became a favorite scholar of 
Pestalozzi, and accompanied him, often acting as his private secretary, 
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during his stay at Burgdorf, Miinchen-Buchsee, and Yverdun. At 
the latter place he acquired a knowledge of mechanics, with the 
view of assisting in a school planned by Pestalozzi for the education 
of the poor. He left Yverdun in April, 1816, to become a teacher 
in a school: newly established at Wiirzburg; departing from Pestal- 
ozzi with great reluctance, but feeling that the influence and character 
of Schmid rendered him of little further use there, and in part in- 
duced by the privilege of free attendance upon lectures at the Univers- 
ity of Wurzburg. 

Here Ramsauer lived happily, making short journeys from time to 
time, giving private instruction, acquiring new knowledge from the 
university lectures, of a kind which afforded a useful complement to 
his previous practical studies, and growing so rapidly in reputation 
that, in October, 1816, of four invitations to other situations as 
teacher, two were from Stuttgardt, one inviting him to become 
instructor of the princes Alexander and Peter of Oldenburg, and 
another to become head of an important school for the alenenciey 
instruction of children of the educated classes. Both these invita- 
tions he accepted, and went to Stuttgardt in March, 1817. 

While here, he undertook a third employment as teacher in anew 
real school’; his own institute being discontinued, and the male pupils 
entering the real school, while the female ones, whom he continued 
to teach, attended the Katharinenstift, a female school established 
by the Queen of Wirtemburg, and opened with an address by the 
queen herself. 

The young princes of Oldenburg leaving Stuttgardt in 1820, for 
the court of their grandfather, the Duke of Oldenburg, Ramsauer 
attended them thither, to continue their education in mathematics, 
drawing, and gymnastics. Some months afterward he opened a 
school for girls of the educated classes, which he was still conducting 
with success in 1838. 

In 1826 he was appointed teacher of the duchesses Amalia and 
Frederica of Oldenburg, whom he instructed for ten years. After- 
ward he established in Oldenburg a school for the daughters of per- 
sons of the educated classes. Here he published his “ Jnstruction in 
Horm, Size, and Substance ; being the elements of Geometry meth- 
odized. With fifteen lithographic plates. 1826.” He had before 
published his work on “ Drawing,” in two volumes, thirty-one litho- 
graphic plates. 

Ramsauer sums up his pedagogical experience as follows :— 


1. I learned, in my father’s house, up to my tenth year, to pray and to ks § 

2. In Schleumen, to run, climb, and jump. 

3. With Pestalozzi, from my eleventh to my twenty-sixth year, to sible to 
think, and to observe. 
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4. During my various journeys, to be independent, and to help myself. 

5. In Wiirzburg and Stuttgardt, to be more modest, and to some extent a 
knowledge of the world and of family life. 

6. In Oldenburg, the word of God; to endure good and evil with equaniini- 
ty, well-knowing whence and why they come; and in many ways the knowl- 
edge that we live upon a beautiful and wonderful earth, but that to care and 
strive for things connected with it, is a troubled life; that it is well worth while 
to pay regard to the spirit of the age; and that it is possible to live very hap- 
pily here below, and, at the same time, to prepare one’s self well for the better 
future life. 


We give some further extracts from the “ Sketches,” which may 
be interesting to readers connected with the work of education. 


I have already said that the finer social graces must either be inborn or de- 
veloped by culture. Even of the simple politeness of a boy’s manners this is 
true. I have found this always to be the case. Those.to whom this gift is nat- 
ural are usually of rather weak or superficial intellects; but, as the saying is, 
they get well through the world—that is, easily attain eminence in society. 
This opinion has led me to another and a more important one, namely, that 
in practical life it is of little moment whether one has “a good head,” (ein guter 
kopf.) Itis of much greater importance, however, what is one’s character for 
truthfulness and perseverance; and much more, that he keep his faith. Through 
this last, if it be of the right kind, comes the blessing. As to the point of prac- 
tical efficiency, every one of even moderate experience in the world will agree 
with me that those men who have filled important places in the world, are in- 
debted to their truthfulness, perseverance, and uprightness, much more than to 
their ‘good head,” or their “genius.” This is especially true of those of the 
burgher class. Even in the elementary school, this truthfulness and persever- 
ance can be cultivated, proved, and established; but it is home education which 
must do most of it. 

It has often troubled me to hear of a “smart boy” (guten kopfe,) in a family 
or school, and to see those undervalued who lacked such a qualification. Such 
conduct discourages those reckoned inferior, (who subsequently very probably 
may excel them,) and only makes those possessed of this apparent talent con- 
ceited and heartless. Faith and good feeling forbid such doing; unless we are 
born merely for the span of present existence! Young teachers, just com- 
mencing, are especially prone to fix upon such smart boys; but commonly de- 
ceive themselves, by setting a high value upon a mere partial quickness of 
apprehension. There are even teachers, whether from the fear of men or 
from some other discreditable weakness, who praise every thing they see in 
their scholars; or who, after they have complained to their colleagues about 
scholars all the year, will, at the end of the term, make out for them certificates 
of unqualified excellence. 

I have known not only hundreds but thousands of proofs that, however un- 
pleasant a strict teacher my be to a bad scholar, such a scholar will, in the end, 
feel toward him more respect, and gratitude, and love; provided only that the 
strictness was just—that is, without respect of persons, partiality, or passion- 
ateness. Even the most spoiled of children will endure ten times more from 
such a teacher than from another, provided only that the parents acquiesce in it. 

There are also teachers who lay great stress upon learning quickly; forget- 
ting that the most superficial scholars are often the quickest. Such will find, by 
experiments enough, that these forget just as quickly; while things acquired 
with more pains remain longer in the memory, and are better understood. The 
principal thing is thoroughness; it is this only which truly educates—which 
tells upon character. Merely to know more or less is of little significance; 
whoever imagines that he knows very much, does, in fact, know pitifully little. 
This thoroughness should be a characteristic even of the lowest elementary 
school; and is a constituent of what I have already referred to as perseverance. 
A condition preparatory to this thoroughness is, that the scholar be constrained 
(without any apparent force, however,) into thinking and laboring independ- 
ently. Thus I have often said to an indolent or compliant scholar, who imitated 
others rather too easily, ‘Your own eating must make you fat; that you 
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know very well. Just so, your own thinking must make you wise; and your 
own practice must make you dexterous.” 

A condition of thoroughness is repetition; constant repetition. This means 
is, to many teachers, too wearisome, or too slow: the latter, to those who instruct 
mechanically only; the former, to those who have never perceived and learned 
for themselves, but only out of books. But a teacher whose heart is really in 
his work will be drilling often and earnestly, and always in new ways; so that 
both the scholar and he himself will always be getting at a new and interesting 
side of the subject. But a teacher who labors in two or three departments of 
study with vivacity and pleasure, and gives really thorough instruction—such 
as really educates—will naturally have neither time nor wish to expend several 
hours daily in a club or in other mere amusements. His greatest happiness 
will be in his calling; and in daily progress in whatever is truly useful for time 
and eternity. Such a teacher will live as much as possible amongst his own 
children, if he has them; and the more he does so, the better will he compre- 
hend other children, and, therefore, the better will he manage them. 

Among my own children, as well as among those of others, I have repeatedly 
experienced that there is a school understanding, a conversation understanding, 
and a life or practical understanding; all three very clearly distinct, especially 
the first and the third. If the teacher only understands the first of these, he 
only half-understands even that; and isin great danger of exacting too much 
or too little from his scholars. In like manner, parents are liable to do the 
teacher injustice, if they judge of their children only by their words and actions 
at home. Girls especially, who in school hardly dare open their mouths, often 
appear astonishingly quick and intelligent outside; so that those will be much 
deceived who overlook the multitude of cases in which children imitate the 
words and actions of adults, and pass off their sayings for their own coin. The 
school understanding is the most suitable for scholars; as their passions are less 
liable to come into play in connection with it, and all matters which are regu- 
larly arranged and under rules assist its onward progress. From this differ- 
ence it often follows that the same scholar who is industrious, efficient, and 
intelligent in school, and seems there to be far forward for his age, is wholly a 
child when outside of it, childish and simple (as he should be,) and apparently 
quite backward in understanding, and this especially where he needs to govern 
himself and to exhibit character. 

Such experiences of a hundred others will lead every observing teacher—I 
do not state this as any thing new, but merely as something of psychological 
importance, and therefore not susceptible of too frequent repetition—to require 
from his scholars neither too much nor too little, and to hope from them neither 
too much nor too little. And I believe that the frequent enforcement of such 
experiences would materially ease the difficult calling of the teacher, especially 
at its commencement, and would save beginners our trouble at Pestalozzi’s In- 
stitute; that is, from spending all the first years of their work in proving and 
experimenting, without the advantage of being able to learn of their prede- 
CeSSOre. 


KARL AUGUST ZELLER. 


Kart Avaust Zetter, High School Councillor and Royal Council- 
lor of the Kingdom of Prussia, was born August 15th, 1774, in 
Ludwigsburg, Wirtemberg. He was educated in a theological semi- 
nary, and in 1798 received an appointment as teacher and assistant 
preacher in the evangelical congregation at Brunn. In 1803, he pro- 
ceeded to Pestalozzi’s establishment at Burgdorf, for the purpose of 
making himself acquainted with his new system of instruction. An 
offer, which he accepted, to accompany a young man of the Von 
Palm family upon his travels, gave him occasion, while at Tubingen 
in the winter of 1804, to establish a charity school for the purpose of 
trying Pestalozzi’s plans, and afterwards, at the request of some ef his 
scholars at Brunn, a Sunday-school. Both are described in a work 
dedicated to that friend of education, the late Pauline, Princess of 
Detmold, who gave him the appointment of Councillor, and retained 
a decided interest in his prosperity until her death. 

Zeller became pastor at St. Gall, and teacher in the gymnasium 
there, in 1805. In 1806, he became acquainted, in Zurich, with the 
Senator Rusterholz, who had a scheme for educating all the teachers 
of the cantons in normal schools, which he was prevented from carry- 
ing out by sickness. Becoming much interested for the sick man and 
his designs, he agreed to remain in Zurich and endeavor to assist him ; 
to which codperation the authorities of the cantons agreed. 

The first course of instruction was opened in 1806, with thirty 
pupils, by a commission of school councillors, under the presidency of 
Superintendent Gessner. The lectures, here devoted to the principles 
of correct school discipline, gave Zeller an opportunity of composing 
his ‘School for Teachers.” After the decisive experiment of this 
course, seven thousand florins were appropriated to defray the expense 
of a Normal School, Pestalozzi’s arithmetic was introduced, anda plan 
of teaching drawn up by Zeller was printed and introduced into the pa- 
rochial schools of the canton. A second and a third part’to this treatise 
soon followed. Being appointed Director of the Normal Institute, 
he trained, in 1807, among others, a Catholic clergyman, sent to him 
by the government of Lucerne, and who was followed by three canons 
from the same canton, who had been studying at Kreutzlingen in the 
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Thurgan, under the patronage of Von Wessenberg. Meanwhile, a 
favorable report was made by a commission of clergymen upon the 
result of the first three courses of the normal school ; and, whereupon, 
Zeller published a work on the subject, in the form of letters ad- 
dressed to the Princess Pauline. Three courses of lectures now fol- 
lowed, one of which was delivered before the Swiss Diet, and the 
attention of the Confederation was thus drawn to the subject of them. 

The year 1808 found Zeller with Pestalozzi, teaching and learn- 
ing, and enjoying himself amongst the children. In returning, he 
passed through Hofwyl, where a young Bernese gave him fifty caro- 
dines, with the request that he would undertake a school for teachers 
among his country people in that neighborhood. Upon the invitation 
of the consistory, who added thirty carolines, forty teachers assembled, 
and remained under his instruction ten months. A French teacher, 
under an assumed name, also attended this course, and afterwards 
pursued his vocation in his own country. By reason of the open 
recognition by the Bernese government of his efforts, in spite of mali- 
cious opposition, and having a little before received a call from Zofin- 
gen, Zeller had meditated spending the remainder of his life as a 
Swiss burgher; but the visit of the King of Wirtemberg to Hofwyl 
gave another direction to his life. 

The king had attended five of his lectures, and was so much pleased 
with what he saw and heard, that he declared that he could not per- 
mit Zeller to remain in that place. In fact, he shortly after received 
the appointment of school-inspector at Heilbronn, and, two months 
later, an appointment at Konigsberg from the Prussian minister of 
state, Von Schrétter, whom War-councillor Schiffmer had made 
acquainted with the ‘Letters to the Princess Pauline.” Not yet 
actually employed in Heilbronn, Zeller requested permission to accept 
the latter; but an order to the teachers of the vicinity to assemble 
there, and to himself as the proper schoolmaster to instruct them, 
was the answer. Forty-two teachers assembled, including one minis- 
ter, and remained, at their own expense, six weeks. The assembly 
was characterized by the same pleasant activity, good nature and 
success, which had appeared in Switzerland. 

In April, 1809, with the office of Councillor in the government of Hast 
Prussia, he was authorized to organize the Orphan House at Konigsberg 
as a model school, in which young clergymen and teachers might be in- 
structed, with courses of lectures on the administration and instruction 
of schools, and traverse all the provinees of the kingdom for similar pur- 
poses. On condition that he should deliver one more course of lectures 
to clergymen of all three confessions, the King of Wirtemberg at length 
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allowed him to accept the appointment. Fifty-two eminent clergy- 
men and six teachers assembled, and remained under his instruction 
during four weeks. A commission from the High Consistory of the 
kingdom and from the Council of Catholic Clergy held an examination 
upon the result, and Zeller, accompanied by one of Pestalozzi’s pupils, 
now for the first time proceeded to the Baltic. 

The new organization of the orphan home at Konigsberg in a short 
time excited so much interest, that a considerable number of official 
persons were desirous of some report upon Zeller’s methods and or- 
ganization. Further; the noble and intellectual men who were labor- 
ing with Scharnhorst to reéstablish the warlike fame of Prussia, 
learned hence to consider the relation between a correct school disci- 
pline and military discipline. October 7, the king, queen and minis- 
try, made a personal inspection of the school, and the dignity of High 
School Councillor, conferred upon the director, showed their gratifica- 
tion with the visit. In May, 1810, the institution had so grown that 
the first course of lectures was attended by a hundred and four 
deans, superintendents and pastors, and the second by seventy clergy- 
men and teachers. 

In 1811, he organized a second institution at Braunsberg for the 
province of Ermeland, and a third at Karalene, for Lithuania. He 
would gladly have remained in the latter pleasant place, but his official 
duties would not permit. He was intending to go to Stettin also, but 
the approach of Napoleon’s expedition to Russia prevented. An ‘“ ex- 
traordinary compensation ” was now decreed him, in consequence of 
this disappointment, and as a testimony of the satisfaction of the king 
and the ministry with the results of his exertions in East and West 
Prussia and Lithuania. This was the gift of the domain of Munster- 
walde, near Marienwerder, on the condition that he should continue to 
perform the functions of his appointment. He accordingly pub- 
lished a manual for the Prussian army-schools, and a work upon his 
experiments in organizing the school of correction at Graudenz, con- 
taining a statement of the methods upon which all his labors hitherto 
had been conducted. 

For several years Zeller resided at Kreutznach, Wetzlar and 
Bonn, busily engaged in writing and in the support of his numerous 
family. His only son devoted himself to the study of theology at 
Bonn, and at the same place, his wife, the mother of his seven chil- 
dren, died. He became desirous of revisiting his native country ; 
and, having been raised by the King of Prussia to the third class of 
the “red order of nobility,” he removed to Stuttgart in 1834. His 
last labors: were devoted to his own country; the institution at 
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Lichtenstein owes to him its foundation and progress, a building 
worth eleven hundred florins, and continued care and advocacy. The 
requirements of his situation obliged him to remove to Stuttgart again 
in the autumn of 1837. 

His very busy and varied life came to an end in the beginning of 
the year 1847, while he was absent from home on a short journey; a 
life that knew no rest, and whose quiet pulses often seemed like rest- 
less wandering ; a life which, without despising an open recognition 
of its deserts, yet often forgot itself in true sacrifices for the sake of 
doing good ; that willingly bestowed its strength wherever any benefi- 
cial purpose was to be served, and especially if any alleviations in the 
condition of the children of the poor common people were in prospect. 
His mission was, not to maintain and carry on an enterprise already 
commenced, with long-suffering and victorious patience and constancy, 
but rather to erect edifices upon waste and desert ground for others 
to furnish. specially valuable for young theologians are the many 
stirrmg thoughts contained in his “Thomas, or John and Paul?” 
published in 1833, The desire and labor of his life was to improve 
the common schools. The study of singing in that elass of Prussian 
schools began with him. He was energetic, not only in introducing 
new discoveries in pedagogical science, but also in independently sift- 
ing and ingeniously improving its principles already accepted. 

Zeller’s best known educational works, as given in Hergang’s 
“ Manual of Pedagogical Laterature,” are: 

The Schoolmaster School ; or, instructions in school education on 
the plan of the institutions for saving children (Kinder-Rettungsan- 
stalt). Leipzig, 1839. 

Elementary Schools ; their personal, local and administrative organi- 
zation. Kdénigsberg, 1815. . 

The Evangel of Jesus Christ ; or his character as such; not de- 
veloped chronologically, but in its various elements and relations; as 
exhibited in a harmony of the four gospels. Stuttgart, 1839. 

Methods of Learning, for use of common schools on the mutual 
system. 

Elementary Geometry for Common Schools. Three parts. Stutt- 
gart, 1839. 

Elementary Singing-Book for Common Schools. Three parts. 
Stuttgart, 1839. 


JOHN ERNST PLAMANN. 


Joun Ernst PraMANN, an earnest and influential teacher and 
apostle of the Pestalozzian system, in Prussia, was born on the 22d 
of June, 1771, at Repzin, of poor but respectable parents of the 
burgher class, and received his elementary education at the Royal 
Real School in Berlin, from which he was removed to the Joachims- 
thal Gymnasium, then under the charge of the celebrated Meierotto. 
In 1796 he resorted to Halle to study theology, and at the same time 
acquire the principles of pedagogy under Niemeyer. After spending 
a few years as a private tutor in the family of his brother-in-law, and 
passing his examination for a license to teach, he returned to Berlin, 
to continue his classical studies, and, at the same time, to give instruc- 
tion in the Messow Institute and other industrial schools, preparatory 
to founding one of the same class for himself. 

At this time the fame of Pestalozzi had spread into Germany, and 
Plamann resolved to see for himself the great schoolmaster who was 
so extravagantly praised and beloved. Having read “ How Gertrude 
teaches her Children,” he could not rest.; but, borrowing some money to 
pay his expenses, he set out in May, 1803, for Switzerland; having 
announced his intention to Pestalozzi in a letter, from which the 
following is an extract: . 

Thanks is a powerless word to express the enthusiasm which your letters 
upon instruction have kindled in me. But you will not despise my utterance ; 
indeed you will not hear it, amid the loud praises which nations are giving you. 
Of that your heart assures me, noble man, who have so acutely and truly dis- 
played the inmost laws of the development of the human soul, and with a wise 
and strong hand laid out the path and the art of training it. You have so 
radiated upon me the light of truth, and so inspired my breast, that I also feel 
the sacred call to labor in my fatherland to the same end, according to my 
powers. The saying of our great teacher, ‘‘Many are called, but few 
chosen,’’ shall not discourage me if I can enjoy your instructions and wise 
direction. With that I can escape from the old, lifeless, beaten track, which I 
have been obliged to follow in my labor as a teacher, and will be able to do 
something in the necessary work of teaching the neglected to elevate them- 
selves. O, if you will give me power; if you will make me an example of 
your methods ; if you will instruct me thoroughly in your system ; then I 


hope, with confidence and success, to sow the seed which your benevolence shall 
have entrusted to me, &c. 


Pestalozzi was then at Burgdorf. There soon sprung up between 
him and Plamann a friendship based upon mutual appreciation; for 
Plamann, with his thorough knowledge of the labor of former schools 
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in pedagogy, his scientific attainments, his philosophical intellect and 
psychological insight, was a valuable supplementary person to the 
Swiss reformer, who had only his own experience of the results of his 
always original mental action. The latter candidly explained to him 
what he was secking, both by means of written and oral communica- 
tion, until he understood him and his system thoroughly. Plamann 
writes : 

Pestalozzi received me like a father. No man ever looked so quickly and 
deeply into my soul as he. At once he comprehended my whole being, and 
pressed me to his breast with the warmth of a brother. At his side I learned 
to feel how many were my faults as a man. I was modest, and told him of my 
discovery with tearful eyes. ‘‘ You are a child of nature,’’ he answered ; ‘an 
adept in the rules of science and art, whieh I am not; and which, never- 
theless, & man must be in this world.’? Thus he used to encourage me to have 
more confidence in myself. A poem which I gave im moved him to tears. He 
smothered me with kisses, and said, **‘ No one has understood me so well.’ 

Plamann remained several months in Burgdorf, laboring zealously 
at the new method; and became so dear to Pestalozzi, that he could 
not endure to have him depart, and even offered him money sufficient to 
enable him to bring his betrothed to Switzerland. But he was impa- 
tient to introduce the new method into his fatherland. Immediately 
after his return to Berlin, Plamann proceeded to put his newly-gotten 
knowledge into practice in the institution where he was teaching, and 
to apply the method also to other subjects. He maintained a regular 
correspondence with Pestalozzi and his assistants, especially with 
Niederer. The Swiss took the utmost interest in his labors, kept him 
acquainted with their researches, and awaited with solicitude the 
result of his undertakings. 

In 1805 Plamann published his work, “ Some Principles of the 
art of Instruction according to Pestalozzi’s Method, applied to Natu- 
ral History, Geography, and Language.” (Einzige Grundregel der 
Unterrichtskunst nach Pestalozzi’s Methode, angewandt in der Na- 
turgeschichte, Geographie und Sprache.) In this publication, he 
showed upon what a deep psychological basis Pestalozzi’s system 
rested, and how it ig necessarily derived from the laws of human 
thought. While, however, they commence with the same principles, 
follow them out with like results, and in like manner connect them 
with others, their related ones, Plamann differs from Pestalozzi on the 
view laid down in the “Book for Mothers,” that education should begin 
with instruction on the human body, on the ground that the similarity 
of it with the bodies of animals does not much concern the child, and 
that instruction by a teacher should not be given so early. He 
thought it more proper for the mother to teach the child about such 
objects as are within the sphere of the child’s knowledge ; — the 
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house, furniture, clothes, &c. He then proceeds to apply the method 
to the three departments of natural history, to geography, and to the 
German language. He promised im the second part to continue the 
course of instructions on language and geography, as well as on tech- 
nology and history; but this has never been published. 

On account of his high standing with Pestalozzi, his zeal in study- 
ing the method, and in extending it by his writings, he became a 
centre for the operations of those who were following the new views in 
Prussia, and were endeavoring to spread them there. - All applied to 
him for directions, school-books, plans for schools, and information as 
to the spread and results of the new method; and he was also in 
communication with persons in foreign countries. 

Soon after his return to Prussia from Switzerland, Plamann under- 
took himself to found an institution for the practice of Pestalozzi’s 
methods. For this he obtained the royal permission, Nov. 29, 1803, and 
opened the institution at Michaelmas, 1805, with his friend Schmidt ; 
obtaining also, soon after, an assistant from Switzerland, Breissig by 
name. His undertaking drew much attention, and proved quite suc- 
cessful. In the following year he published two instructive works: 

“ Course of Instruction for a Pestalozzian School for Boys.” 
(Anordnung des Unterrichts fiir ein Pestalozzische Knaben Schule.) 

“ Elementary Methods of Instruction in Language and Science.” 
(Elementarformen, Sprach-w. wissenschaftlichen Unterrichtskunst.) 

At Easter, 1812, Plamann gave up his school, and visited once 
more his beloved Pestalozzi, to make himself acquainted with the 
progress of the method, and to observe what was going on in the 
schools of Switzerland. Upon his return he at once commenced again 
to “ Pestalozzianize,” as he expressed himself, and bought a house in 
Berlin, in which to erect an institution. In the same year he com- 
menced a publication, which he finished in 1815, entitled, “ Contridu- 
tions to Pedagogical Criticism ; in Defence of the Pestalozzian Meth- 

od.” (Beitrage zur Pddagogischen seas ctigt zur Vertherdigung der 
Pestalozzischen Methode. ) 

A full description of his new Pestalozzian institution will be found 
in the “ Biography of Plamann, by Doctor Franz Bredow.” Pla- 
mann adhered closely to the Pestalozzian principles throughout ; pro- 
ceeding strictly according to the forms of the Swiss at first, but using 
more and more independent methods as he went on. His school was 
resorted to by young men from all quarters, who were ambitious to 
understand and disseminate the improved methods of teaching, and 
he was never more popular than when he gave up his school from 
the pressure of bodily infirmities, against which he had long struggled. 
He died on the 3d of September, 1834. 


FRIEDRICH ADOLF WILHELM DIESTERWEG. 


Frieprich Apotr Witueitm Diesterwea, an eminent educator, 
and efficient promoter of tle general principles of Pestalozzi, was 
born in the then Rhine provinces of Prussia, at Seigen, in Nassau, 
October 29th, 1790. His first education was received at the 
Latin school of his native place. Thence hé went to the univers- 
ity of Herborn, intending to devote himself to the study of theol- 
ogy ; but his academic course was finished at Tubingen. At first a 
private tutor in Manheim, he was afterward second teacher in the 
secondary school at Worms; and in 1811 entered the model school 
at Frankfort-on-the-Mayne, where his holy zeal accomplished much 
good. Having become known as a scientifically-trained and well- 
practiced educator, he was chosen second rector of the Latin school 
at Elberfeld. From this place he was called, in 1820, to be director 
of the teachers’ seminary at Meurs. In this place he labored with 
intelligence, energy, and singleness of purpose, during a series of 
years, for the cause of elementary instruction, which, under the 
French domination, had been entirely neglected on the Rhine. He 
was, moreover, very useful as a writer—discussing more particularly 
mathematics and the German language. In 1827, he commenced 
publishing (by Schwerz, in Schwelin,) the “ Rhenish Gazette of 
Hducation and Instruction” (Rheinische Blatter fur Hrziebung und 
Unterricht,) with especial reference to the common schools. The first 
volume contained much valuable matter, much condensed; and the 
succeeding volumes (to 1859,) have not fallen beneath it in excel- 
lence. Through this periodical, the educationists of the Rhine prov- 
inces were afforded a good opportunity for discussing pedagogical 
_ Subjects; upon which much interest was then beginning to appear. 

In 1833, Diesterweg was appointed director of the royal seminary 
for city teachers, at Berlin. Here he labored for eighteen years ; his 
eyes fixed fast and unvarying upon his object—exposing all sorts of 
pedagogical faults and weaknesses, seeking in every way to raise the 
position of teachers, and pursuing his work without any fear of men. 
The meetings of the Pedagogical Society of Berlin were set on foot 
by him. In 1849, his connection with the seminary was terminated 
by the government, in consequence of his popular sympathies in 
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1848. During this period, Diesterweg published “ Autobsographies 
of Distinguished Educators,” “ Education of the Lower Classes,” 
“ Degeneracy of our Universities,” “ Hducation for Patriotism, dc.,” 
* Controversial Inquiries on Educational Subjects.” In these writ- 
ings, Diesterweg appears as a man of progress; as one who seeks to 
reconcile the existing discrepancy between actual life and learning; 
between living practice and dead scholastic knowledge ; between 
civilization and learning. The works contain true and striking 
thoughts. In his zeal for good objects, the author sometimes over- 
passed the bounds of moderation, and assailed the objects of his 
opposition with too much severity. 

His “ Pedagogical Travels through the Danish Territories,” (Pdd- 
agoyische feeise Nachden Diinischen Staaten,) 1836, involved him in 
an active controversy with several Danish literati, and especially with 
Zerrenner, of Magdeburg. Diesterweg’s objections to the monitorial 
system of instruction, which prevails in the schools of Denmark, 
are :—That it modifies, decreases, or destroys the teacher’s influence 
upon his scholars; that it is disadvantageous to their outward and 
inward intercourse; reduces to a minimum the precious period of 
close intercourse between the ripe man and the future men; and 
sinks the school, in by far the majority of cases, into a mere mindless 
mechanism, by which the children, it is true, acquire facility in 
reading and writing, and in a manner outwardly vivid and active, 
but in reality altogether unintelligent; but become intellectually 
active not at all. That Diesterweg is in the right in this matter, is 
daily more extensively believed. , 

In 1846, Dr. Diesterweg took an early and influential part in the 
celebration by German teachers of the centennial birthday of Pes- 
talozzi, and in founding an institution for orphans, as a living and 
appropriate monument to the great regenerator of modern popular 
education. 

His “ Year Book,” or “ Almanac,” (Jahrbach,) which commenced 
in 1851, is a valuable contribution to the current discussion of educa- 
tional topics, and to the history of the literature and biography of 
education. 

Diesterweg’s “Guide for German Teachers,” (Weguweiser fiir 
Deutscher Schrer,) of which a third enlarged and improved edition 
appeared in 1854,in two large volumes, is one of the best existing 
manuals for teachers, of both elementary and high schools, and has 
been made a text-book in several teachers’ seminaries. We give the 
contents of this valuable “ Gude.” 
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DIESTERWEG, F. A. W., ‘Guide for German Teachers,” Wegweiser fiir Deutscher 
Schrer. 2 vols. pp. 675 and 700. 
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BERNHARD GOTTLIEB DENZEL. 


Brryuarp Gorriies Denzet, an influential promoter of Pestaloz- 
zianism in the Kingdom of Wirtemberg and the Duchy of Nassau, 
was born at Stuttgardt, on the 29th of December, 1773. His father 
was a merchant and associate-judge, and secured for his son the best 
education which the gymnasia and university of the kingdom could 
give. After studying theology at Tiibingen, under the profound Dr. 
Storr, he commenced his pedagogical career as private tutor in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. After two years’ experience in that capacity, he 
served five years as curate and preacher in Pleidelsheim, where he 
exhibited an enthusiastic interest in the schools, and took the lead in 
introducing the new Pestalozzian system into Wirtemberg. His de- 
cided and influential Jabors in this work involved him, for a time, in 
bitter controversy with many old-fashioned schoolmasters, and munic- 
ipalties; but he was sustained by the higher authorities. He made 
himself perfectly familiar with the publications of Pestalozzi, and vis- 
ited both Burgdorf and Yverdun, to observe the practical operations 
of the system. Deeply in earnest himself, with a thorough practical 
knowledge of existing wants, and desirable remedies, with a concil- 
iatory manner, and the confidence of all religious men, Denzel made 
more rapid progress than is usual with school reformers ; but, as has 
been already remarked, he did not entirely escape the opposition of 
parties whose craft was interfered with. 

In 1811, Denzel was appointed director of the Seminary for Teach- 
ers in Esslingen, and of the public schools in that circle. Under his 
oversight, the seminary and the schools made great progress, and were 
resorted to by teachers and educators as good working-models of the 
new system of instruction. In 1817, having obtained leave of ab- 
sence for this purpose, he assisted in reorganizing the school system _ 
of the Duchy of Nassau, and establishing the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Idstein, and received, for his service, the appointment of Ducal 
high school councilor, and the title and rank of prelate. 

After performing good service to the cause of popular education 
throughout Germany, not only through the improvements introduced 
into the schools of Nassau and Wirtemberg, but by his writings on 
the science and art of teaching, he died, in the autumn of 1838, 
universally respected and beloved. 
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As a teacher, Director Denzel was distinguished by great quickness 
and clearness of understanding and expression, and by mildness, firm- 
ness, and justness in discipline. One who was for nineteen years as- 
sociated with him in the Seminary at Esslingen says :—“ Universally 
learned and completely master of every subject of instruction in the 
schools with which he was connected as teacher or inspector, his rare 
knowledge of the best method of communicating what he knew, en- 
abled him to carry forward the best as well as the weakest minds in 
his classes, with great satisfaction to all, and at the same time to in- 
spire a love of study, and impart to others the secret of his own suc- 
cess as a teacher.” His principal pedagogical works are “ Haxperiences 
and Opinions on the Professional Training of Common School Teach- 
ers ;”’ “ The Common School—a course of lectures on Methodology at 
Ldstein, in 18163” “ Introduction to the Science and Art of Hduca- 
tion and Instruction of Masters of Primary Schools.’ The last 
named is a great work, and holds a high place in the pedagogical 
literature of Germany. 


WILHELM HARNISCH 


Wituetm Harntscu was born, August 28th, 1787, at Wilsnach, in 
the Prussian government of Potsdam—the only son of a prosperous 
tmaster-tailor, who intended him for the study of theology, and accord- 
ingly placed him at the gymnasium in Salzwedel in 1800, and caused 
him to study from 1806 to 1808 at Halle and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
Here he already began to devote himself particularly to the study of 
pedagogy, and very soon commenced the practice of it, taking a situ- 
ation as private tutor in a distinguished family in Mecklenburg, where 
a well-selected library was at his command, and Rousseau’s “ H’mzle” 
was the favorite study of the accomplished mistress of the family. In 
1810 he had the good fortune to be summoned to Berlin, in order to 
be made acquainted with the Pestalozzian system in Plamann’s insti- 
tution, at the expense of the State. Here, in the society of Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Képfe, Zeune, Jahn, Kléden, and other eminent liter- 
ati, statesmen, and educators, he completed his higher scientific edu- 
cation, and also took an active part in the first establishment of the 
fencing school, and the gymnastic and swimming institutions. In 
1812 he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, married the 
daughter of a landed.proprietor in Russian Lithuania, and became 
favorably known by his first work, “ Zhe German Common Schools.” 
Being appointed teacher in the new Teachers’ Seminary at Breslau, 
established upon Pestalozzi’s principles, he introduced, with excellent 
results, a system of instruction in reading and writing, which he also 
made known in various publications. While here he also wholly 
originated or took part in various academical labors; established a 
Society of Teachers, took partial charge of the education of Princess 
Charlotte, afterward Empress of Russia, and lived in friendly inter- 
course with Professors Schneider, Wachler, Steffens, Passow, Kaysler, 
&c. In 1822 he was appointed director of the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Weissenfels, to which he gave a reputation second to no other in 
Germany, and which is well. known in this ie through the Re- 
ports of Stowe, Bache, and Mann. 

In 1834 he received from the King of Prussia vie red order of 
nobility, fourth class; has received honorary gifts from the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia, and other royal personages; besides pecuni- 
ary means for various pedagogical journeys. In 1837 he was com- 
plimented by his colleagues and scholars with the celebration of a 
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jubilee on occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his labors as a 
teacher. He has rendered distinguished services toward the pesfec- 
tion of the common school system of Prussia, by his manifold prac- 
tical and literary labors. 

The principal of his numerous writings are the following :— 


THE GERMAN ComMoNn ScHoots (Ne Deutscher Volksschulen,) Berlin, 1812. 

COMPLETE INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN ( Vollstandiger Unterricht in der Deutschen 
Sprache,) Breslau, 1814. 

COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF THE BELL—LANCASTERIAN SYSTEM (Ausfithrliche Dar- 
stellung des Bell-Lancasterschen Schulwesens,) Breslau, 1819. 


LIFE OF THE TuTOR FeLIx Kaskorsi (a pedagogical romance,) (Das Leben des 
Hauslehrers Felix Kaskorbi, ein padagogischer Roman,) Breslau, 1820. 

HAND-BOOK FOR THE GERMAN ScHOOL System (Handbuch fir das Deutsche 
Volksschulwesen,) Breslau, 1820. 


THE EDUCATION AND ScnooL Councitor (Die LHrziehungs-und Schulrath.) 
24 parts. Breslau, 1815 to 1820. 


THE Common Scuoon TEacuER, (five years,) (Die Volksschullehrer,) (5 jahr- 
gange,) Halle, 1824 to 1828, 


THE GERMAN BURGHER SCHOOLS (Die Deutsche Birgerschule,) Halle, 1830. 


THE WEISSENFELS SEMINARY (Das Weissenfelser Seminar,) Berlin, 1838. (Con- 
taining an autobiograph sketch.) 


XI. PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM OF SCOTLAND. 


The North British Review for November, 1858, in an article on 
‘Popular Education in Britain and Ireland,” has the following remarks 
on the Scottish System of Parochial Schools. 


In examining the influences of national systems, we instinctively turn first to the 
Scottish Parochial Schools. We envy the Scot neither his educational enlighten- 
ment nor his patriotism who can sneeringly cast out of view, in planning modern 
arrangement, a system remarkable alike for the wise policy which laid its founda- 
tion, and for the benefits which it has long conferred. The outline, drawn by the 
master-hand of John Knox, might, with modifications to meet our altered social 
and commercial condition, be easily made the basis of a model national system. 
We need scarcely remind the reader that the Reformers, though beset with almost 
insuperable difficulties, stipulated in the Third Book of Discipline, “‘ that every 
several kirk shall have a schoolmaster,’’ such a one as is able “‘ to teach grammar 
and the Latin tongue,” and made provision that the young be instructed in 
. religious doctrine and duty. They further required, apart from the universities 
‘“‘in the three towns accustomed,”’ that ‘in every notable town there be erected 
a college, in which the arts, at least logic and rhetoric, together with the tongues, 
be read by sufficient masters, and for whom honest stipends must be appointed.” 
After many a struggle, whose issues give no blazonry to the aristocracy of the 
time, but that of unblushing rapacity, the privy council directed, in 1616, “ that 
in every parish of this kingdom, where convenient means may be had for estab- 
lishing a school, a school shall be erected, and a fit person appointed to teach the 
same, upon the expense of the parochinares, according to the quality and quantity 
of the parish.”? This act of council was ratified in 1633. 

We have thus, in the bold and comprehensive legislation of a period compara- 
tively dark, an example for the present: we have national system, recognizing the 
value of a universally diffused education, which should unite with thorough intel- 
lectual culture, sound moral and religious instruction, meet all the necessities of the 
community by suitable schools, and the wants of the schoolmaster by an adequate 
salary, and provide for the efficient maintenance of the whole by compulsory local 
taxation. : 

But, unfortunately, the system was stereotyped: it made no provision for 
growth. Based chiefly on agricultural economy, and embracing the small towns 
of that time, if as perpetually fixed in the number of their population as was the 
physical outline of every parish, its goodly proportions were destroyed by the 
populous cities which commerce created. Wanting elasticity and expansiveness, 
it had neither power to appropriate improvements, nor cast off accumulating 
corruptions. As the church and the civil courts became jealous of each other’s 
authority, unseemly contentions followed, and in their wake, change and abuse. 
The chief gainer was the teacher; and the church lost influence, and the educa- 
tional interests of the country suffered. The teacher’s position became so 
strengthened, that the presbytery can not dislodge him because of incompetency 
and inefficiency, however manifestly detrimental to the interests of the parish. 
The most incompetent, though for years with scarcely a pupil, can retain the 
school, the dwelling-house, and the stipend. In short, on the concurrent testi- 
mony of the witnesses examined before the select committee of the house of lords 
in the session of 1845, it is evident that the authority of the presbytery “to 
remove masters for neglect of duty, cruelty, or immorality, has become 
inoperative.” 

But, apart from the anomalies produced by commercial and other external 
changes, and by internal abuses, alterations have taken place, perhaps still more 
seriously affecting the nationality and efficiency of the parish school. The Estab- 
lished Church is much weakened. Repeated sessions have left only about one- 
third of the population within her pale. Presbytery is still national, as embracing 
the religious communions of Scotland; but, as embracing the Established Church, 
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is merely sectional or fragmentary. The parochial economy is still national, as to 
its territorial divisions ; but, as to its connection with the Established Church, it is 
thoroughly denominational ; and as to its schools being open only to members or 
adherents of the Established Church, while deliberately shut against the teachers 
of other presbyterian bodies, it must be held sectarian. As educationalists, and 
apart from all ecclesiastical controversies, we deeply regret this policy, as most 
injurious to the interests of public instruction, unjust to the eminently qualified 
teachers of the other presbyterian communions, and subversive of the original 
design of its institution as a parochial system under presbyterian superin- 
tendence. 

In so far as the public management and the internal economy of the parochial 
system are concerned, it is becoming more hopelessly exclusive than ever; the 
last vestige of nationality is being rapidly effaced, inasmuch as its schools are being 
placed by the Established Church and the Committee of Council on Education on 
the same denominational footing as the schools of other religious communions. 
On analyzing the lists given in the government minutes, we find that last year one 
hundred and seventy-three parish schools were aided by the privy council grants, 
and this year one hundred and ninety-seven. We do not grudge to see the 
teacher’s salary increased; but we do regret to see thus disintegrated and 
broken up the last fragment of that massive educational fabric, long the glory of 
our land; we do regret to see the Established Church herself, reducing within 
the limit of a narrow denominationalism that which was originally national, and 
which might still be so expanded, and so adapted to the altered conditions of the 
country, as to preserve for Scotland, what she once had, a national system worthy 
of her early educational character. 

Apart from all questions of educational progress and utilitarianism, and all 
crotchets of ecclesiastical and civil court controversies, the early sympathies and 
traditions of the Scotchman cling through life to his parish school. Judgment 
and sentiment pronounce in its favor. Amid the apathy, disorder, and all depths 
of its darkest days, the parish schools provided generally a substantial education 
in English and classics, for rich and poor, and wrought out important social and 
moral results. On its benches social distinctions vanished ;—class met class in 
the fervor of equal and honorable competition ;—and friendships between rich 
and poor were formed, which, ripening in future years, genialized the community 
and made compacter its structure. How often has it happened that the peasant’s 
son, starting in life with his wealthier companions, on the equal terms simply of 
an adequate education, has rapidly distanced them, and, after rising into opulence 
and power, has given to those who struggled behind, and now far beneath him, 
rich tokens of that kindliness which the common intercourse of the parish school 
originated and fostered, and which the iron heel of the world had never trodden 
out. 

The political, social, and ecclesiastical constitutions of the country have 
changed. Scotland is no longer self-governing, and all her laws are being 
rapidly assimilated to those of England. Commerce has drawn together masses 
of town-population, and obliterated, parochial distinctions. Sueceeding acces- 
sions—as we have already indicated—have dissociated from the Established 
Church a vast proportion of her mental worth and moral power. An intense 
denominationalism prevails. As parties multiply, conflicting interests increase in 
bitterness and exaggerated importance; and the difficulties of educational legisla- 
tion are consequently becoming greater. The general aspects of the state of par- 
ties are any thing but creditable to Scotland as a nation, so long honored for 
educational enlightenment, liberality, and power. Scottish educationists, bereft 
of their distinctiveness, are drifting helplessly among currents breaking over their 
country from English and Irish experiments, On every one of the great educa- 
tional questions of the day, Scotland is almost silent. Although possessing in 
our burgh and grammar schools the frame-work of an admirable system of thor- 
oughly organized and liberally equipped intermediate or higher schools, Scottish 
educationists are silently permitting not only England, but even Ireland—beset as 
she is with manifold difficulties—to grapple with these higher questions; and 
when some theory has been elaborated to suit the special conditions of these coun- 
tries, with their universities differing from ours, the admirable grammar and 
burgh schools of this country must then be either altogether ignored or forced 
into combinations which ill-befit them. 
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I, EDWARD EVERETT. 


Epwarp Everett, under whose administration, as Governor of 
Massachusetts, her Board of Education and her Normal Schools were 
established ; who has distinguished himself in every department of a 
teacher’s occupation, from the charge of a district school to the presi- 
dency of our oldest university ; whose remarkable powers as an orator 
have been exerted promptly and effectively on every opportunity for 
the advancement of education, in all its departments, from the primary 
school to the lyceum, the university, and the wide diffusion of books 
to the public, —has probably had no object in view so steadily in his 
active life as the universal education of the people. We devote this 
article to a condensed sketch of his experiences and exertions in that 
direction. 

We are already accustomed to speak of the New England systems 
of public instruction as being parts of a well-ordered plan of educa- 
tion established long since, and tested by time. For it is impossible 
for the great mass of the rising generation to bear in mind the fact 
that our present arrangements for education, such as they are in New 
England, are the creation of active men still on the stage; and that those 
men themselves, in their early training, had scarcely any other advan- 
tage than the unwilling schoolboy of Shakspeare’s seven ages. With 
a view to illustrating the rapid growth of our system of education, 
and of doing some little credit to the principal actors in it, we intro- 
duce a sketch of Mr. Everett’s work in the improvement of educa- 
tion, by some account of his own earlier life. We shall thus have, 
within the compass of one biographical sketch, the material of the 
contrast between what the education of New England was and what 
it is. In the improvement he has had no small share. And, though 
his distinction before the public results perhaps from other causes, he 
probably believes himself that the work which he has attempted for 
American education has been with a view to results more vast than 


any other of his public efforts have aimed at. We wish the success, 


exe 
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of this work might be judged by the same standard of opinion. To 
give material for such judgment, we combine these notes on his own 
education, with some account of his public efforts for the elevation 
of all our agencies for instruction. 

He was born in Dorchester, Norfolk County, Massachusetts, on 
the 11th of April, 1794.9 His father was Oliver Kverett, the prede- 
cessor of President Kirkland as the minister of one of the Boston 
churches. After a ministry of ten years, he had retired from his 
charge in 1792, and removed to Dorchester. In 1799, he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Circuit Court, and, in the contemporary journals, 
therefore, is sometimes spoken of as Judge Everett. 

His distinguished son has given public accounts, in more or less 
detail, of several different incidents in his early school life at Dor- 
chester. Thrown together, these would give a picture, well worth 
the study of the Young America of to-day, of the arrangements for 
the training of boys and girls in the oldest and most prosperous towns 
in Massachusetts at the beginning of the century. The schools of 
Dorchester and Boston, which Mr. Everett attended, were probably 
better than most other public schools in America; they were cer- 
tainly no worse. We shall not dwell upon these reminiscences, as 
we have collated them from Mr. Everett’s different writings, at such 
length as would be agreeable. But a few of his descriptions will be 
entertaining to our older as well as to our younger readers. 

‘‘When three years old I began to attend a child’s school in the 
immediate neighborhood of my father’s house. I recollect distinctly 
holding to my sister’s apron as a protection against the cattle in the 
road. I also remember the appearance of my primer, from one corner 
of which the blue paper covering had been torn.” Here Miss Lucy 
Clap, “‘my patient and faithful instructress, taught me to read before 
I could speak plain. Considerately mingling the teacher and nurse, 
she kept a pillow and a bit of carpet in the corner of the school-room 
where the little heads, throbbing from a premature struggle with 
the tall double letters and ampersand, with Korah’s troops and 
Vashti’s pride, were permitted, nay encouraged, to go to sleep.”* The 
Rey. Thaddeus M. Harris, then, and for many years afterwards, 
minister of Dorchester, wrote for the little boy, who was then learn- 
ing his letters thus at a dame school, his first “piece to speak.” It 
is preserved in print, and has been the first essay of many an orator 


* Orations II., 603. Dorchester Fourth of July Address, p. 44. In some humorous notes on 
the old.New England Primer, Mr. Everett says very justly that when it was taught that “ Vashti 
for pride was set aside,’’ real injustice was done to the memory of a modest woman, who refused, 
in violation of the delicacy of her sex, as well as of Oriental manners, to exhibit herself to the 
people;in gbedience,to,a drunken husband. 
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Since, not so widely distinguished. It is the piece known to our 
readers who have the charge of primary schools, as beginning : 


‘© Pray, how should I, a little lad, 
In speaking make a figure ?’’ * 


One or two seasons of such dame-school discipline brought the boy 
to a village school kept by one Onesiphorus Tileston. The next 
stage was the central town school, where he was under the charge of 
Mr. James Blake Howe, afterwards the Episcopal minister of Clare- 
mont, N. H. Mr. Wilkes Allen, afterwards minister of Chelmsford, 
Mass., was his teacher, at a later date, in Dorchester. 

Mr. Everett has made a curious notice of the books he read as a 
child, even as a little boy ; and, as in every biography which is worth 
the writing, it proves that most of the books were ‘grown people’s” 
books. He had Goody Two Shoes and Mother Goose, and Theobald’s 
Shakspeare, Guthrie’s Quarto Geography, the Spectator, and Ossian. 
The time has not yet arrived —how soon will it arrive? — when 
children brought up principally on the “ Namby-Pamby Selections” 
and the other series “‘ prepared expressly for children,” have lived 
such lives as to make their biographies desirable or even legible. Mr. 
Kverett speaks of his knowledge of parts of Shakspeare and the 
Spectator among his earliest recollections. 

His father died when he was a boy of nine, and his mother soon 
after removed with her family to Boston. Mr. Everett was here 
under the charge of another Mr. Tileston, at a “grammar school,” 
afterwards under Ezekiel Webster at a private school, and, for a 
week of his illness, of his brother, Daniel Webster. From this school, 
if we have rightly adjusted the dates, he was sent to the Boston 
Latin School, the oldest school in America, and there he remained 
until sent to Hxeter Academy for six months’ final training before 
he entered college at Cambridge. While at Mr. Tileston’s school, 
he received one of the “Franklin Medals,” annually awarded, under 
the will of Benjamin Franklin, to the best boys in the Boston Public 
Schools; and at the Latin School he received another.t The course 
of education at the Latin School at that time is described in some 
papers afterwards published by Mr. Gould, who was its head-master 
at a subsequent period, and greatly elevated its character. Under 
Mr. Bigelow, who was Mr. Everett’s instructor here, we suppose 
that the boys read Virgil, some of Cicero’s orations, parts of Sallust, 


* See Loring’s ** Boston Orators.” 
t Ile received these medals in 1804 and 1806. See Report Boston School Committee for 
1858, List of Medal Schulars. 
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of the Greek Testament, and of the Collectanea Graeca Minora. They 
had no practice in Latin or Greek versification, or prose or verse 
composition ; indeed, at that time there was hardly a school or college 
in the country where a boy would have been called upon to write a 
Latin or Greek verse. There are not many now. 

The academy at Exeter at that time was under the care of Dr. 
Abbot as preceptor, with Mr. Alexander H. Everett, afterwards our 
minister to Spain, as his assistant in the classical department; while 
the mathematical and other English branches were taught by Mr. 


Nathan Hale in another department of the academy. Mr. Everett, — 


in an address at Dr. Abbot’s semi-centennial, thus alludes to his con- 
nection with Exeter Academy : 


I have read of an individual who was released from the Bastile, after a con- 
finement of more than thirty years. He sought for his family and the friends 
of his youth, and they were gone. The house in which he had lived had passed 
into the possession of strangers, and he desired to go back to the prison in 
which he had been so long immured. I can catch a glimpse of his feelings, as 
I wander about those scenes familiar to me in boyhood, and which I have but 
once or twice revisited, and that long ago, in the interval of more than thirty 
years since [ was a pupil at the academy. It was my good fortune to pass here 
but a portion of the year before I entered college, but I can truly say that 
even in that short time I contracted a debt of gratitude which I have felt 
throughout my life. I return to these endeared scenes with mingled emotions. 
I find them changed : dwelling-places are no more on the same spots ; old edifices 
have disappeared ; new ones, both public and private, have been erected ; some 
of the respected heads of society, whom I knew, though as a child, are gone. 
The seats in the academy-room are otherwise arranged than formerly, and 
even there the places that once knew me know me no more. Where the objects 
themselves are unaltered, the changed eye and the changed mind see them dif- 
ferently. The streets seem narrower and shorter, the distances less consider- 
able ; this play-ground. before us, which I remember as most spacious, seems 
sadly contracted. But all, sir, is not changed, either in appearance or reality. 
The countenance of our revered preceptor has undergone no change to my eye. 
It still expresses that suaviter in modo mentioned by the gentleman last up 
(Rev. Prof. Ware, jun.), with none of the sternness of the other principle. It 
is thus I remember it ; it was always sunshine to me. Nature in the larger 
features of the landscape is unchanged ; the river still flows ; the woods yield 
their shade as pleasantly as they did thirty years ago, doubly grateful for the 
contrast they afford to the dusty walks of active life, for the solace they yield 
in an escape, however brief, from its burdens and cares. As I stood in the 
hall of the academy last evening, and saw from its windows the river winding 
through the valley, and the gentle slope rising from its opposite bank, and 
caught the cool breeze that was scattering freshness after the sultry summer’s 
day, I could feel the poetry of Gray, on revisiting, in like manner, the scenes of 
his schoolboy days : 


“ Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my happy childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from thee blow 

A momentary bliss below, 
As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.” 
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In the autumn of 1807, having spent about six months at Exeter, 
he entered Harvard College, being a little more than thirteen years 
old, and the youngest member of his class. The death of Mr. Prescott, 
who was in college about that time, has called some attention recently 
to the singularly low standard of collegiate education then. The 
prescribed studies of the freshman year were a few books of Livy 
and Horace for the Latin, and the “ Greeca Majora” for the Greek. 
The study of these languages was lamentably superficial, being confined 
indeed, so far as we can learn, to the most cursory reading of the 
text. The freshmen also recited occasionally in Lowth’s English 
Grammar, and in the Hebrew Grammar without points. Any student 
who wished might study French, but no other modern languages were 
provided for. The sophomore class studied logic and metaphysics 
in the text-books of the day, which were Watts’s Logic and Locke’s 
Essay on the Understanding. When Mr. Everett was a sophomore, 
Mr. John Quincy Adams was chosen Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in the college. He had just resigned his seat in the Senate 
of the United States, because his policy as a senator was not that 
which was approved by the federal majority in Massachusetts, 
The lectures were very popular in college, and were soon afterwards 
published in two volumes. They were delivered to the senior and 
junior classes. 

As juniors and seniors, Mr. Everett’s class must have pursued the 
study of natural philosophy under that admirable teacher, Professor 
Farrar, Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind, Paley’s Evidences, and 
those branches of the mathematics which are taught in President 
Webber’s text-book. At this period, also, the Cambridge students, 
as now, devoted a good deal of time and attention to English composi- 
tion. 

It was in the summer of 1810 that the Harvard Lyceum was 
established by several of the young men in Mr. Everett’s class, of 
whom he was one. ‘This was the first, if we remember rightly, of a 
series of college magazines, of which one is published at the present 
time. It was supported perhaps as generously as it deserved, but did 
not linger many months. The only papers which we now remember 
in it were some ironical imitations of Barlow’s Columbiad, which 
after-generations at Cambridge used to ascribe to Mr. Everett’s pen, 
whether rightly or not we do not know. 

He graduated with the first rank in his class, in August, 1811. 
He continued his residence in Cambridge, however, having determined 
to make the ministry his profession, probably under the influence of 
Mr. Buckminster, who had been his pastor when he was a boy in 
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Boston, and to whom he was ardently attached until his death. He 
studied theology under the arrangements for professional students 
then made in Cambridge, which had not yet ripened into a theologi- 
cal school. ) 

The object of this sketch is not to follow along Mr. Everett’s life 
in all or in most of its varied details, but to represent particularly 
his connection with public education, and the opportunities which he 
has made and used for elevating its standard. We have dwelt par- 
ticularly on the anecdotes which we have collected of his own boy- 
hood and youth, for the purpose of showing what the standard was of 
New England education at that time. It may be said with perfect 
truth that the schools and colleges were left very much to hap-hazard. 
A person who could do nothing else was considered a proper person 
to keep school; and, though the college at Cambridge, where the 
standard was at the highest, required of its few instructors some quali- 
fications higher than this of inability to serve the public elsewhere, its 
standard was as low as we have seen. There was no science of edu- 
cation in the country. There seems to have been little thought, 
much less hope, of improving it. The schools and colleges were prob- 
ably at not quite so high a standard as they were at some period 
efore the Revolutionary War. Certainly they were no better. The 
extreme poverty which followed that struggle, which is hardly under- 
stood by people of our time, had depressed especially the institutions 
of learning. 

But we now come to a period when the literary fortunes of this 
country may be said to have turned from their lowest ebb. It is even 
said that the check given to commerce by the political difficulties 
which culminated in the war of 1812, compelled the young men on 
the seaboard to go into the colleges because they could not go into 
trade. Many causes combined, probably, in the augmentation of the 
numbers of those who pursued a liberal education, and the same 
causes contributed to make that education of better worth, to raise 
the standard of study and of schooling, and to give, indeed, a new life 
to the literary enterprise of the land. The literary magazines begin 
to be better sustained. Academies of a higher type start up in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and education assumes, from that time, 
a steady line of progress, in which it may be fairly said that every 
year has exhibited, now in one walk, now in another, some im- 
provement upon the year before. 

In the whole of this advance the subject of this biography has 
been vigorously at work among the foremost leaders in a singular 
variety of ways. His first essay as a teacher was made in the town 
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of Bridgewater, in Massachusetts, where he kept a winter school 
while he was a”junior in college. He was recently invited by the 
citizens of this town to deliver there his address on the character of 
Washington. In doing so, he made some allusion to his first resi- 
dence there, and met, for the first time after fifty years, many of his 
old pupils, older indeed than their teacher. Excepting this diversifi- 
cation of the tedium of college life, his first experience as a teacher 
was as tutor of Latin at Cambridge, in the years 1812 and 713. He 
was at this time studying for his profession. 

He was, soon afterwards, ordained as a minister of one of the Bos- 
ton churches, But, as early as 1815, he was invited to return to 
Cambridge as a professor, to take the new chair of Professor of Greek 
Literature. This professorship was then established by Mr. Eliot, of 
Boston, with the distinct understanding that the professor should not 
be required to take part in the ordinary instruction in the language. 
It was thus one of the early steps in the improvement of our col- 
leges. We may say, in passing, that they have still a great deal 
further to go in the same direction. As they stand at present, a 
large proportion of their work upon the classics is poor school-boy 
drill, of a kind which might be much better attended to under the 
discipline of the preparatory schools. And it is lamentable to see how 
frequently a college course leaves the student with an absolute dis- 
taste for the ancient languages, instead of that generous interest in 
them, which, if the classical system means anything, such a course 
ought to insure. 

Mr. Everett accepted the invitation to become Hliot Professor of 
Greek Literature, and at once went to Europe to prepare himself for 
the position. In company with Mr. George Ticknor, afterwards so 
well known as the Professor of Modern Literature at Cambridge, he 
went directly to Géttingen. They were probably the first Americans 
not of German parentage who had gone to a German university to 
complete their education. We have, however, so many readers who 
have since followed the same course, that we copy in detail the state- 
ment which Mr. Everett has given of his studies at Giéttingen, which 
will be interesting in comparison with the German work at the present 
time. 

I devoted myself (he says) chiefly to Greek, under the private instruc- 
tion of Professor Dissen, the editor of Pindar, who died in middle life, in 1837. 
With him [ read portions of the higher Greek authors, and went through a 
course in the Greek metres and Greek Grammar. ‘Though I became familiar 
with the German before I left the country, our exercises together were con- 
ducted in the Latin language. I also attended the lectures of Hugo, on the His- 


tory of the Roman Law, and those of Welcker, on Archeology. After leaving 
Germany, I passed a winter in Paris. As I contemplated a hasty visit to Greece 
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before my return, I pursued the study of the modern language under a young 
Greek from Constantinople ; and I had the pleasure of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Koray, at that time the most learned of modern Greek scholars. 
The little knowledge of Romaic which I acquired in this way, stood me a 
good deal in stead in my rapid journey through Greece, still at that time under 
dominion of the Turks. 


There are frequent allusions in Mr. Everett’s public addresses to 
his travels in the south and south-east of Europe at that time; and 
his subsequent interest in the Greek revolution often led him to speak 
of his own observations in that country. But we do not extract any 
of these observations, as our interest with him at the present moment 
is as an instructor. He returned to the United States in the autumn 
of 1819, and entered as soon as possible on the discharge of his 
duties at Cambridge. These were, as we have said, those of a Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature ; the ordinary instruction in the language 
remained in the hands of the learned and excellent, though eccentric, 
Professor Popkin. Professor Everett’s public instruction was con- 
fined to the preparation of a course of lectures on the History of 
Greek Literature, in which he attempted a survey of the entire 
succession of the authors, from Homer to the end of the Alexandrian 
age. Asan exhibition of the advance which this course introduced 
in a college, which eight years before had been satisfied when it heard 
him construe the Graeca Majora, we disturb the dust on one of the 
printed programmes of this course, which is perhaps the only copy 
now extant, and make an extract from it in the close of this paper. 

We should not venture ourselves to give form to the traditions 
which have come down to us of the effect produced by these lectures, 
delivered by a young man full of enthusiasm, fresh from two such 
classic lands as Greece and Germany, both then almost unknown in 
America. We should have satisfied ourselves with saying that the 
effective study of Greek Literature in the college then received an 
impulse which that study has never lost there nor in the country. It 
happens, however, that one of Professor Everett’s pupils, Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in one of his own brilliant lectures, has given a 
description of the new animation which these lectures gave to Cam- 
bridge, and at our earnest request has permitted us to transcribe the 
passage for our present purpose. In speaking of the Lyceum Lecture 
System, Mr. Emerson says : 


But a new field for eloquence has been opened in the Lyceum, an institu- 
tion not a quarter of a century old, yet singularly agreeable to the taste and 
habits of the New England people, and extending every year to the south and 
west. It is of so recent origin that, although it is beginning already, like the 
invention of railways, to make a new profession, we have most of us seen all 
the steps of its progress. In New England it had its origin in as marked a 
manner as such things admit of being marked, from the genius of one distin- 
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guished person, who, after his connection with the University, read public 
courses of literary lectures in Boston. And as this was an epoch of much note 
in the recent literary history of all that portion of the country, I shall ask leave 
to pause a little on the recollection. That individual has passed long since 
into new employments, so that the influence he then exerted, and which was a 
capital fact in the literary annals of the country, now fairly belongs to the past ; 
and one of his old scholars will be indulged in recalling an image so pleasing. 

There was an influence on the young people, from the genius of this emi- 
nent scholar, which was almost comparable to that of Pericles, in Athens. He 
had an inspiration which did not go beyond his head, but which made him the 
master of elegance. If any of my audience were at that period in Boston, or 
Cambridge, they will easily remember his radiant beauty of person, of a classic 
style ; his heavy, large eye; marble lids which gave the impression of mass 
which the slightness of his form needed; sculptured lips ; a voice of such rich 
tones, such precise and perfect utterance, that, although slightly nasal, it was 
the most mellow, and beautiful, and correct, of all the instruments of the time. 
The word that he spoke, in the manner in which he spoke it, became current 
and classical in New England. He had a great talent for collecting facts, and 
for bringing those he had to bear with ingenious felicity on the topic of the 
moment. Let him rise to speak on what occasion soever, a fact had always 
just transpired which composed with some other fact well known to the 
audience the most pregnant and happy coincidence. It was remarked that, for 
a man who threw out so many facts, he was seldom convicted of a blunder. 
He had a good deal of special learning, and all his learning was available for 
purposes of the hour. It was all new learning, that wonderfully took and 
stimulated the young men. It was so coldly and weightily communicated from 
so commanding a platform, as if the consciousness and consideration of all his- 
tory and all learning, adorned with so many simple and austere beauties of 
expression, and enriched with so many excellent digressions and significant 
quotations, that, though nothing could be conceived beforehand less attractive, 
or, indeed, less fit for green boys from Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts, with their unripe Latin and Greek reading, than exegetical dis- 
courses in the style of Hug, and Wolf, and Ruhnken, on the Orphic and Ante- 
Homeric remains, yet this learning instantly took the highest place, to our 
imagination, in our unoccupied American Parnassus. All his auditors felt the 
extreme beauty and dignity of the manner, and even the coarsest were con- 
tented to go punctually to listen for the manner, when they had found out 
that the subject-matter was not for them. In the lecture-room he abstained 
from all ornament, and pleased himself with the play of detailing erudition in 
a style of perfect simplicity. 


During this period Mr. Everett had some private classes of young 
men, who wished to read particular authors included in his general 
course. At the same time, he made another contribution to the 
Greek scholarship of the country, the effects of which were more im- 
mediately felt perhaps, in translating Buttmann’s Greek Grammar for 
schools, and a new Greek Reader, on the basis of that of Jacobs. 
This Greek Reader is still that most in use in America, though num- 
berless editors have tried their hand upon it, and the name of the 
original editor, who compiled it from the four volumes of Jacobs, has 
generally disappeared from the title-pages. 

As stated by Mr. Emerson, in the passage which we have quoted 
above, Professor Everett prepared at this time some of the first popu- 
lar lectures which were delivered in this country. These were two 
courses on Antiquities and Ancient Art, each consisting of fifteen 
lectures, He repeated these lectures at Cambridge. ‘ By a series 
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of lectures,” says Mr. Emerson, “largely and fashionably attended 
for two winters in Boston, this individual made a beginning of popu- 
lar literary miscellaneous lectures which, in that region at least, had 
important results. It is acquiring greater importance every day, and 
becoming a national institution.” 

Among Mr. Everett’s other duties at Cambridge, were a course of 
lectures on the Literary History of the Old Testament, and another on 
the History of the Civil Law. He was, at the same time, the editor 
of the North American Review. In the earlier part of his profes- 
sorship, he supplied the pulpit about half the time. He was elected 
to Congress in 1825, and his professorship, under an old statute of 
the University, was then vacated. : 

In 1824, he delivered an oration before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, at Cambridge, which is well known, even to school-boys, as the 
address in which is a charming allusion to Lafayette, who was present 
in the audience. The subject of the address is, ‘*‘ The Circumstances 
favorable to the Progress of Literature in America,” —a subject then 
not so hackneyed as it has been by his imitators since. It is a very 
appropriate theme to that great series of orations, of which this is the 
first, by which, from that day to this, he has wrought upon the nation, 
always in the elevation of its scholarship and taste, while he has fitly 
commemorated some of the most striking passages of our history. We 
have no occasion to allude to the titles of these addresses, many of 
which have found a permanent place in our literature; but, when we 
have closed our narrative, we shall make several extracts from them, 
with a view of illustrating his views upon the system of American 
Education, upon the best methods of filling the gaps in those systems, 
and upon the practical objects at which our teachers should aim. We 
beg the reader of these extracts to remark that in all these plans this 
accomplished scholar, who had shown in a thousand ways the accuracy 
of the culture which he had himself added to the indifferent training 
he had found in the schools of his youth, never makes the mistake of 
recommending the impossible. He always adapts his requisitions to 
the circumstances of the community. He always is at work to pro- 
vide for an extension of the advantages of the public systems of 
instruction, and never is seduced by a dilettante’s enthusiasm into any 
set of arrangements which can conduce to the training of only a hand- 
ful of men. Among all the men who have taken a leading part in 
improving our systems of education, we have had no one who has 
more distinctly understood the character of the people to be educated, 
or the methods by which the systems were to be improved. His 
inauguration of the Lyceum System, of which we have spoken, is one, 
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illustration of this practical view. His inauguration of the Normal 
Schools of America, of which we are yet to speak, is another. His 
inauguration of the Public Library in the city of Boston, which is 
the germ of a most important system of general instruction, is another. 

After nine years of active congressional life, Mr. Hverett was 
chosen Governor of Massachusetts in the autumn of 1835. In this 
capacity it was again in his power to take an active part in the direc- 
tion of public instruction here, and it is frem public documents from 
his pen of the four years of his administration that some of our most 
striking extracts, illustrative of the advance of public education in 
the United States, will be drawn. The Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, to which not only that State but all the United States have 
been largely indebted, was organized while Mr. Everett was governor. 
The existence of such boards, in those States where the system of 
instruction is best organized, dates from this beginning. In Massa- 
' chusetts, the system has been founded, from the first, on the best prin- 
ciple; for it has embodied a number of gentlemen, who render their 
services voluntarily, quite without pay, from the high motives of pub- 
lic spirit only. Their functions have never been nominal, nor their 
position in any sense a sinecure. Meanwhile, coherency and steadi- 
ness of work is secured by the employment of a secretary, of distin- 
guished ability, with a salary. The introduction of volunteer effort 
in some such way is an effectual feature in the management of all 
public institutions. Hon. Horace Mann, as is well remembered, was 
the first secretary of this board. Mr. Everett was its president, 
and wrote all the reports of the board as long as he was in office. 
These are published with the reports of the secretary. They are 
not merely formal documents, but contain important propositions and 
suggestions, as the extracts which we shall make will show. 

There is a little piece of the private history of Massachusetts, at 
that time, which we think is fair enough to put in print as an illustra- 
tion of the tone of feeling then regarding public education, which we 
think we may contrast with that of our own time to our advantage. 
During Mr. Everett’s administration the surplus revenue of the United 
States was distributed to the several States, as the only means 
which the Hederal Government could adopt for relieving an overflow- 
ing treasury. We need scarcely make a parenthesis to say that it 
has never found any such difficulty again. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, if this act had taken full effect, would have received 
nearly two millions of dollars in this unexpected windfall. In fact, 
she did receive three instalments of this sum, amounting to thirteen 
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hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Everett’s proposal was, that the avail- 
able part of this treasure should be devoted to an observatory and to 
the enlargement of the school fund. But he was overruled by the 
politicians, who had weight enough to have the funds subdivided among 
the towns. Some of the towns carried the principle further, and divided 
their sum, per capita, among the people. We think that, in giving pub- 
licity to this anecdote, we may say that no such disposition would be 
made now. We donot believe that there is any leading town in Mas- 
sachusetts which would not gladly devote such a fund to purposes of 
general improvement. We trust there will never be a legislature 
of any of our States, which will let slip so grand an opportunity.* 

The Board of Education was created on the 20th of April, 1837. 
Only limited powers had been given it by the Legislature, which had 
doubtless some jealousy of any interference with the local arrange- 
ments of the different towns for education. But, with the sense 
which has characterized almost all its movements from the beginning, 
the board satisfied itself by doing what it could, and working its way 
gradually towards doing more. It held county conventions for discus- 
sion and mutual information on the subject of education, which were 
attended always by the secretary, and, less regularly, by the other 
members of the board. In the first report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, presented on the first of February, 1838, Mr. Everett makes the 
following suggestion with regard to the necessity of a Normal School, 
an institution which was then practically unknown in this country. 
So general have been the benefits derived from the introduction of 
Normal Schools into our system, that we copy this passage: 

** We are not left to the deductions of reason on this subject. In those foreign 
countries where the greatest attention has been paid to the work of education, 
schools for teachers have formed an important feature in their systems, and 
with happiest result. The art of imparting instruction has been found, like 
every other art, to improve by cultivation in institutions established for that 
specific object. New importance has been attached to the calling of the in- 
structor by public opinion, from the circumstance that his vocation has been 
deemed one requiring systematic preparation and culture. Whatever tends to 
degrade the profession of the teacher in his own mind, or that of the public, of 
course impairs his usefulness ; and this result must follow from regarding 
instruction as a business which in itself requires no previous training. 

‘* The duties which devolve upon the teachers even of our common schools, 
particularly when attended by large numbers of both sexes, and of advanced 
years for learners (as is often the case), are various, and difficult of per- 
formance. For their faithful execution no degree of talent and qualification is 
too great ; and when we reflect in the nature of things that only a moderate 
portion of both can, in ordinary cases, be expected for the slender compensa- 
tion afforded the teacher, we gain a new view of the necessity of bringing to 


his duties the advantage of previous training in the best mode of discharging 
them. 


* See Mr. Everett’s “Speech on the Memorial of the Colleges.» Boston, 1849. 
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A very considerable part of the benefit, which those who attend our 
schools might derive from them, is unquestionably lost for want of mere skill, 
in the business of instruction, on the part of the teacher. This falls with 
especial hardship on that part of our youthful population who are able to 
enjoy, but for a small portion of the year, the advantage of the schools. For 
them it is of peculiar importance that, from the moment of entering school, 
every hour should be employed to the greatest advantage, and every facility in 
imparting knowledge, and every means of awakening and guiding the mind, be 
put into instant operation: and, where this is done, two months of schooling 
would be as valuable as a year passed under a teacher destitute of experience 
and skill. The board cannot but express the sanguine hope that the time is 
not far distant when the resources of public or private liberality will be ap- 
plied in Massachusetts for the foundation of an institution for the formation of 
teachers, in which the present existing defect will be amply supplied. 


Immediately after this report was presented, Hon. Edmund 
Dwight offered to the secretary of the board the sum of $10,000, 
on condition that the commonwealth would appropriate the same — 
amount; the sum to be disbursed under the direction of the Board of 
Education in qualifying teachers for common schools. The donation 
was accepted, and this sum appropriated. It was probably with 
reference to some proposal of Mr. Dwight that, in the passage we have 
quoted, Governor Everett expressed the hope that public or private 
liberality would found an institution for the training of teachers. 

His second report contains the history of the arrangement which 
the board made regarding this fund; and a note at the close of it 
announces that the first of the new Normal Schools would be established 
at Barre, in Massachusetts. A second was established at Lexington ; 
and, from that time to this, the Normal Schools of Massachusetts, con- 
tinued under the State authority, have held a prominent place in her 
system of education. At the dedication of the school in Barre 
Governor Everett was present, and inaugurated the new system by an 
address, which is contained in his published orations. In this address 
he gives the history, not of this school only, but of the system from 
its origin in Europe; and enters into a thorough though popular 
exhibition of the training which a Normal School contemplates. 

We do not propose to go further into details of the inauguration 
of the Board of Education. The three reports drawn by Mr. 
Everett are all of them practical documents of original value. And 
the reader who has had personal connection with the offices of instruc- 
tion can but pause a moment to think that it is little wonder that 
there should have come an era in the public education of Massachu- 
setts, when a working board was established with Edward Everett for 
its president, Horace Mann for its secretary, and such men as Presi- 
dent Sparks, James G. Carter, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Dr. Putnam, E. 
A. Newton, Governor Hull, and Edmund Dwight, as their cotidjutors. 
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Mr. Everett and Mr. Mann valued each other, and sympathized with 
each other. Both of them knew the Massachusetts schools; both of 
them knew they might be a great deal better. Both of them, again, 
knew the people of Massachusetts; both of them knew the experi- 
ments for education which had been tried in different parts of America. 
Both of them knew that nothing was less desirable than the abandon- 
ment of that primitive system in which each town has the control of its 
own schools, and the burden of their support, which calls on the local 
spirit and pride of each town to keep up their standard. But both 
of them knew, again, that this standard ought to be constantly 
elevated, and that this elevation was to be secured, not by any general 
enactments of the government, but by sedulous work in the improve- 
ment of the public opinion. In all his hopes of such improvement 
the governor was sure of the zeal, energy and practical sense, of the 
secretary. In all his plans, even where they demanded requisitions 
upon the Legislature, the secretary was sure of the codperation of the 
governor. It was at that time, and under such auspices, that the 
common-school system of Massachusetts began to advance in a course 
of steady improvement, which has lasted to this hour. Mr. Everett’s 
interest in these movements may be estimated, not merely from these 
reports on education, but from the different addresses which he de- 
livered on various public occasions while he was governor. The 
more important of these addresses are preserved in his published 
“ Orations,” being those at the Centennial at Harvard College; an 
address on “ Superior and Popular Education,” delivered at Williams 
College; an address delivered at the Boston School Dinner, in 1887 ; 
an address made at the County Convention of the friends of educa- 
tion in 1838; an address at a festival at Exeter Academy the same 
year; oneat the Taunton School Convention the same year ; the address 
at Barre of which we have spoken, and the address which inaugurated 
the Lowell Institute in the city of Boston. The last was delivered 
just as Mr. Everett was leaving office. The people of Massachusetts 
had preferred Judge Morton as their governor; and, after thirteen 
years of political service, Mr. Everett retired to private life. 

In several of the speeches which he made in England during the 
period when he resided there as the American minister, there are 
allusions made to this great theme of popular education, which has 
been, as we think we have shown, more than any other single subject, 
the central interest of this great scholar’s life. On his return to 
America, in 1845, he was urgently pressed by the government of 
Harvard College, and by some of its best friends, to accept the pres- 
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idency of that institution. He had always been connected with it, in 
one capacity or another, since he entered it in 1807. He had been a 
tutor, a professor, an overseer, and had thus had personal experience 
of every department of its administration, excepting that most difficult 
of all, a seat as member of the corporation, which is the real govern- 
ing power of this University. He was now invited to become its 
president, under that usual, and, perhaps, not unnatural, impression 
that the finest scholastic training and the highest gifts of genius are 
especially desirable at the head of one of our great universities. He 
took office as president on the third of January, 1846, and delivered 
his inaugural address on the thirtieth of April in the same year. 

We are disposed to consider this address on University Education 
as the contribution to the literature of education most needed by the 
teachers and other scholars of this country. Its effect on the 
audience which heard it, especially on the under-graduates, but not 
upon them alone, but upon the flower of the learning of Massachu- 
setts which was there assembled, was immediate and electric. Its 
statement of that great truth, which really needs no demonstration, 
that purity of spirit and the noblest religious elevation of life are 
really the great essential object of university training, gave an im- 
pulse, as we believe, not to that college only, but perhaps to every 
college in the land. The address, therefore, places its author by the 
side of Dr. Arnold, as an apostle of religion to our teachers, and, in 
the most popular form, so as to reach every ear, makes the protest 
which is undoubtedly necessary against the heresy which supposes 
that mere culture of the intellect, by itself, is of any more value than 
is mere culture of the muscle. ‘ We have thus far considered a 
liberal education,” he said, “ as designed, in the first place, to furnish 
an ample store of useful knowledge by way of preparation for the 
duties of life; and, secondly, as intended to unfold and exercise the 
mental powers. But these objects, important as they certainly are, 
and filling in their attainment too often the highest ambition of parents 
and children, are in reality but little worth, if unaccompanied by the 
most precious endowment of our fallen nature, a pure and generous 
spirit, warmed by kind affection, governed by moral principle, and 
habitually influenced by motives and hopes that look forward into 
eternity.” 

These words form the text not only of the leading part of that great 
address, but of Mr. Everett’s short administration of the college. It 
is understood that, in that period, the whole internal administration 
of the college proper, as distinguished from the professional schools, 
was reiirranged, and a new code of statutes for its government prepared 
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by him and his coiidjutors. But such arrangements of detail do not 
represent, especially, the interests to which he devoted himself. The 
improvement of the tone of the college, of the motives brought to 
bear, the constant elevation of the spirit with which the young gentle- 
men were at work, were the objects which he seems to have had at 
heart in every arrangement of detail. In these wishes we believe he 
commanded, to an extent beyond what any man could have hoped, the 
sympathy and codperation of the students. It is difficult, and per- 
haps improper, to cite any special illustrations of success in such 
general endeavor, but we believe we may say that it was generally 
remarked at Cambridge that the daily prayers in chapel were attended 
with new interest, and assumed quite a new place in the services of 
the institution. The custom had crepi in, not unnaturally, by which 
the professors, engaged in family prayers in their own homes, did not 
attend the public daily services of the chapel. The under-graduates 
were the only congregation there, excepting the clergyman who offi- 
ciated, the president, and six or eight of the junior officers, who were 
detailed, as the young gentlemen supposed, especially for the purpose 
of maintaining order. ‘The chapel was kept at the temperature of the 
outer air, whatever that might be; the length of the service was ob- 
served to be precisely that which was occupied by the “ markers ” of 
the respective classes, in ascertaining who were absent. Under such 
arrangements, it can scarcely be wondered if an innocent student from 
Mississippi, on his first attendance at chapel, spoke of the officers who 
were in attendance as “drivers,” quite unconscious that any sneer 
was implied in the expression. The only wonder is that under-grad- 
uate readiness did not catch up the phrase and apply it permanently 
to such functionaries. Under the new administration the chapel 
resumed its rights to the civilities and dignities of a place of public 
worship. The habit of attendance by the professors was resumed ; 
the arrangements of the place and hour were so made that the service 
could be prolonged with propriety to whatever were the fit requisitions 
of the day ; vocal music, if we rightly remember, was then introduced ; 
and we believe we may safely say, that, from the period of Mr, 
Kverett’s administration to the present time, the administration of the 
chapel service has been an appropriate and real religious office; not 
disfigured by any of the incongruities, which we might call blasphe- 
mies, which are fresh in the recollections of so many graduates of so 
many colleges. 

We allude to this detail with regard to the chapel services, only as 
an illustration of the principle of administration which Mr. Everett 
had laid down in his inaugural address. He remained president of 
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the college only three years, when he was succeeded by Dr. Sparks, 
who resigned after a service of four years, and was succeeded by the 
present incumbent, Dr. Walker, in 1853. Without entering here 
into the broad questions which relate to the government of our col- 
leges, we may say that such shortness of the term of office of some of 
our most distinguished scholars, when at the very prime of their lives, 
seems to indicate that in the present system of education that is an 
unfounded prejudice, to which we have alluded, which supposes that 
the functions of the president of a university are to be discharged by 
our few men of rare intellectual ability and training, Here are three 
instances,— for we are sorry to say that Dr. Walker makes the third,— 
where, when such accomplished scholars have tried the harness of a 
president’s life, they have been eager to leave it. The history of our 
other colleges would add to the number. And we suppose the fact to 
be that the president of a great university, with us, is made to dis- 
charge duties, most of which are in no sense literary or scholastic. 
We remember a college don-mot which represents a president as say- 
ing to a student, who had asked to borrow a book of him, that he would 
lend him his whole library, because he had had no opportunity to use 
his own books since he undertook the charge of the college. The 
question which instantly recurs, — What does a college president do? 
— is, perhaps, fairly answered by another college story, which repre- 
sents the president as engaged in writing a note to the steward to bid 
him direct the janitor to tell one of the sweeps to dust the cushions 
in Professor ’s pew. ‘To speak in general, the responsibility of 
three different boards at least, perhaps of four, is thrown upon the 
shoulders of this officer. Most of our colleges are in the hands of a 
board of trustees, at whose meetings the, president presides, and of 
whose business he must take the charge. The immediate arrange- 
ments for instruction are in the hands of a college faculty, where he — 


exercises the same function. There is yet again a board of overseers, 
whose meetings he must regularly attend, and, perhaps, direct. At 
Cambridge there are, besides these, a parietal board, charged with the 


- police of the college, and the faculties of four professional schools, of 


each of which, of course, the president is the head. The officer who 

is charged with these different special duties is, at the same time, rep- | 
resenting the college before the parents of the pupils. Each student, 
out of more than a thousand perhaps, is introduced to him on arrival, 
and, with the parent or guardian of each pupil, he is to keep up such 
correspondence as this parent or guardian may desire. Such is the 
merest outline of the line of duty actually thrown by our system upon 
the officer chosen to be president of one of our colleges. From such 
an outline merely, in which we do not here attempt to fill up any one 
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of the details, it is clear enough that the popular requisition which 
expects the president to be at the same time carrying on some branches 
of the instruction of the college, — to be keeping in the front of the 
literary enterprise of the time, and at the same time to be maintain- 
ing tender personal relations with the students, and exerting upon 
their characters the elevating influences of the highest life, — is a re- 
quisition, which, however charming, is purely Utopian. While the 
system of our collegiate instruction is as completely undigested as it 
is, the wiser course for boards of overseers would seem to be not to 
sentence to their mills such men as Dr. Walker, Dr. Sparks, Mr. 
Everett, or others, whom we could name, who are now grinding in 
their respective colleges, but rather to take for these duties men 
schooled in the purely practical side of life, quick at accounts, ready 


in organization, skilful in that art which is almost a science, the man- ~ 


aging of boards, prompt in the discharge of business, and hardy in 
meeting a variety of responsibility. This line of talent, although rare, 
is not so rare as is the highest intellectual and moral genius. And 
just so much will be saved for the highest purposes of the community, 
when we put the right man in the right place, and for these adjutant- 
general functions, which are tumbled pell-mell into the offices of our 
college presidents, appoint not our commanders-in-chief, but our brisk 
young adjutant-generals. 

Mr. Everett had no sooner left the functions of the presidency at 
Cambridge, than he inaugurated another movement for the general 
education of the public, the great success of which is just now appear- 
ing, and, as we have already said, will lead everywhere to a wide 
imitation. Ina letter* to the mayor of the city of Boston, he sug- 
gested a plan for a Public Library in that city, which has been steadily 
carried forward from that moment, and now exhibits in its first-fruits 
a result of the greatest interest and value. Different suggestions had 
been offered, with regard to such a library, but they had slept without 
action until Mr. Everett proposed the scheme to the mayor, Mr. 
Bigelow. Mr. Bigelow immediately made the first contribution in 
money towards this purpose, and Mr. Everett sketched out a plan for 
the conduct of the institution. A board of trustees was appointed, 
of which he was the chairman, a position which he has held ever since. 
This board, in conjunction with the appropriate committees of the city 
government, opened a library temporarily, in 1852. Mr. Joshua 
Bates, in the autumn of the same year, made the first of a series of 
magnificent pecuniary gifts to it, and soon after the erection of the 


* Proceedings at the Dedication of the Building for the Public Library of the city of Boston. 
Boston, 1848, p. 121. 
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present library building, which was dedicated on the first of January, 
1858. It is hardly within the province of this paper to describe the 
arrangements of this institution, It differs from every other large 
library in the country, in being a circulating library, from which every 
person resident in the town may take books, without charge, so long as 
he observes the regulations. Its influence in Boston is already very 
large; nor is there any sight more gratifying than a visit to it, not so 
much for the inspection of its already magnificent collection, as to see 
the immense concourse of those of every class as they come for their 
books, and go witk them. Not unfrequently, fifteen hundred books 
are distributed to as many applicants in a day; and the character of 
these books shows that the founders of the library had no exaggerated 
idea of the intelligence of their fellow-citizens, when they threw open 
to them a collection extending through every walk of letters. 

We believe that the two offices which Mr. Everett has held as president 
of the trustees of this library, and as one of the commissioners for the 
erection of the building, are the only offices connected with the gov- 
ernment which he has held since he gave up his seat in the senate of 
the United States, in the year 1854. And, having thus completed a 
sketch of the order of his public life so far as it has been directly 
connected with public education, we proceed now, without any attempt 
to make a general review of his principles or plans as an educator, to 
exhibit them in his own words, by a series of extracts taken from his 
different reports, lectures, addresses, and other publications. Some } 
of the earlier papers, from which we draw, were collected and pub- 
lished in a series of popular books issued by the Massachusetts Board f 
of Education, under the title of the Massachusetts District School 
Library. Some of the other papers may be found in the collected 
edition of his speeches. The greater part of the reports, however, 
exist only in the pamphlet editions in which they were published for 
their immediate uses. The reader of our biographical sketcn will 
have seen that, in the course of Mr. Everett’s varied life, he has been 
personally connected with each of the principal branches of public 
instruction. It is in our power, therefore, in a series of extracts, to 
present a somewhat systematic, although fragmentary, exhibition of 
his views on many of those different subjects which especially interest 
our readers. It will be observed, at once, that in making these brief 
selections, where we have so large a field to range through, we do not 
attempt to exhibit the eloquence of Mr. Everett. Our object is rather 
to give some of his practical suggestions as to the mutual relations of 
different parts of our system,— and some of his reminiscences as to 
the education of a generation of children who are now men and women. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


It was, as I have said, sir, fifty-two years last April since I began, at the age 
of nine years, to attend the reading and writing schools in North Bennett street. 
The reading school was under Master Little (for ‘‘ Young America ”’ had not 
yet repudiated that title), and the writing school was kept by Master Tileston. 
Master Little, in spite of his name, was a giant in stature, — six feet four, at 
least, — and somewhat wedded to the past. He struggled earnestly against the 
change then taking place in the pronunciation of wu, and insisted on our saying 
monooment and natur. But I acquired, under his tuition, what was thought 
in those days a very tolerable knowledge of Lindley Murray’s abridgment of 
English Grammar, and at the end of the year could parse almost any sentence 
in the American Preceptor. Master Tileston was a writing-master of the old 
school.. He set the copies himself, and taught that beautiful old Boston hand- 
writing, which, if I do not mistake, has in the march of innovation (which is 
not always the same thing as improvement) been changed very little for the 
better. Master Tileston was advanced in years, and had found a qualification 
for his calling as a writing-master, in what might have seemed at first to 
threaten to be an obstruction. The fingers of his right hand had been con- 
tracted and stiffened in early life by a burn, but were fixed in just the position 
to hold a pen, a penknife, and a rattan! As they were also considerably indu- 
rated, they served as a convenient instrument of discipline. A copy badly 
written or a blotted page was sometimes visited with an infliction which would 
have done no discredit to the beak of a bald eagle. I speak, sir, from observa- 
tion not from experience. His long, deep desk was a perfect curiosity-shop of 
confiscated balls, tops, penknives, marbles, and jewsharps ; the accumulation 
of forty years. I desire, however, to speak of him with gratitude, for he put 
me on the track of an acquisition which has been extremely useful to me in 
after life, — that of a plain, legible hand. I remained at these schools about 
sixteen months, and, on leaving them, had the good fortune in 1804 to receive 
the Franklin medal in the English department. . 

After an interval of about a year (during which I attended a private school 
taught by Mr. Ezekiel Webster, a distinguished gentleman of New Hampshire, 
and, on occasion of his absence, by his much more distinguished and ever mem- 
orable brother, Daniel Webster, at that time a student of law in Boston), I 
went to the Latin School, then slowly emerging from a state of extreme depres- 
sion. It was kept in School-street, where the Horticultural Hall now stands. 
Those who judge of what the Boston Latin School ought to be from the spacious 
and commodious building in Bedford-street, can form but little idea of the old 

\ school-house. It contained but one room, heated in the winter by an iron 
\ stove, which sent up a funnel into a curious brick chimney, built down from the 
\roof, in the middle of the room, to within seven or eight feet from the floor, 
being, like Mahomet’s coffin, held in the air to the roof I hardly know how, 
perhaps by bars of iron. The boys had to take their turns in winter in coming 
eariy to the school-house, to open it ; to make a fire sometimes of wet logs and 
a very inadequate supply of other combustibles, if such they might be called ; 
to swee, out the room, and, if need be, to shovel a path through the snow to 
the streei.. These were not very fascinating duties for an urchin of ten or 
eleven ; but we lived through it, and were perhaps not the worse for having to 
turn our hand to these little offices. 

The standard of scholastic attainment was certainly not higher than that of 
material comfort in those days. We read pretty much the same books, or 
books of the same class, in Latin and Greek, as are read now, with the excep- 
tion of the Greek Testament ; but we read them in a very cursory and superfi- 
cial manner. There was no attention paid to the philosophy of the languages, 
to the deduction of words from their radical elements, to the niceties of con- 
struction, still less to prosody. I never made an hexameter or pentameier 
verse, till years afterwards, when I had a son at school in London, who occa- 
sionally required a little aid in that way. The subsidiary and illustrative 
branches were wholly unknown in the Latin School in 1805. Such-a thing as 
a school brary, a book of reference, a critical edition of a classic, a map, a 
blackboard, an engraving of an ancient building, or a copy of a work of 
ancient art, such as nuw adurn the walls of our schvols, was us little known as 
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the electric telegraph. If our children, who possess all these appliances and 
aids to learning, do not greatly excel their parents, they will be much to blame. 


COLLEGE LIFE. FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


But, short as the time is since I entered college (only half as long as that 
which has elapsed since the close of the seven years’ war), it has made me the 
witness of wonderful changes, both materially and intellectually, in all that 
concerns our Alma Mater. Let me sketch you the outlines of the picture, 
fresh to my mind’s eye as the image in the camera, which the preciicts of the 
college exhibited in 1807. The Common was then uninclosed. It was not so 
much traversed by roads in all directions ; it was at once all road and no road 
at all,—a waste of mud and of dust, according to the season, without grass, 
trees, or fences. As to the streets in those days, the ‘“‘ Appian Way ’’ existed 
then as now ; and I must allow that it bore the same resemblance then as now 
to the Regina Viarum, by which the consuls and proconsuls of Rome went 
forth to the conquest of Epirus, Macedonia, and the, East. 

As to public buildings in the neighborhood of the University, with the excep- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, no one of the churches now standing was then in 
existence. ‘The old parish church has disappeared, with its square pews, and 
galleries from which you might almost jump into the pulpit. It occupieda 
portion of the space between Dane Hall and the old Presidential House. I 
planted a row of elm and oak trees a few years ago on the spot where it stcod, 
for which, if for nothing else, I hope to be kindly remembered by posterity. 
The wooden building now used as a gymnasium, and, I believe, for some other 
purposes, then stood where Lyceum Hall now stands. It was the county court- 
house ; and there I often heard the voice of the venerable Chief Justice Par- 
sons. Graduates’ Hall did not exist; but on a part of the site, and behind 
the beautiful linden trees still flourishing, was an old black wooden house, the 
residence of the professors of mathematics. A little further to the north, and 
just at the corner of Church-street, which was not then opened, stood what was 
dignified in the annual college catalogue (which was printed on one side of a 
sheet of paper, and was a novelty) as ‘‘ The College House.’’ The cellar is 
still visible. By the students this edifice was disrespectfully called ‘* Wiswall’s 
Den,”’ or, for brevity, ‘‘the Den.’’ [I lived in it in my freshman: year. 
Whence the name of ‘* Wiswall’s Den ”’ was derived, I hardly dare say : there 
was something worse than ‘‘ old fogy ’’ about it. There was a dismal tradition 
that, at some former period, it had been the scene of a murder. A brutal hus- 
band had dragged his wife by the hair up and down the stairs, and then killed 
her. On the anniversary of the murder — and what day that was no one knew — 
there were sights and sounds— flitting garments draggled in blood, plaintive 
screams, stridor ferri tracteque catene — enough to appall the stoutest sopho- 
more. But, for myself, I can truly say, that I got through my freshman year 
without having seen the ghost of Mr. Wiswall or his lamented lady. I was 
not, however, sorry when the twelvemonth was up, and I was transferred to 
that light, airy, well-ventilated room, No. 20 Hollis; being the inner room, 
ground-floor, north entry of that ancient and respectable edifice. 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The worthy chairman of the committee alluded to the University in this 
place ; and, as he made the allusion, the thought crossed my mind to institute 
a comparison of the expense with which the University and the public schools 
of Cambridge are supported. It may enable us to realize how great an effort 
is made by the citizens of Cambridge to support their public schools. The 
annual expenditure for the support of our schools exceeds twenty thousand dol- 
lars, without including the building and repair of school-houses. Last year it 
was twenty-one thousand dollars. Now the University, as we all know, is by 
far the oldest and best endowed in the country ; but the whole annual income 
of its funds applicable to the business of instruction (I speak of Harvard Col- 
lege proper, and not of the professional and scientific schools connected with 
the University), is less than that sum. All that the liberality of the State and 
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the bounty of individuals for two centuries have accumulated on this favored 
seat of learning, in the shape of funds for carrying on the work of instruction 
(and I do not include the cost of buildings, cabinets, and libraries in reference 
to the University, as I have not included the cost of school-houses, apparatus, 
and libraries in reference to the schools), does not yield so large a sum annu- 
ally, as the city of Cambridge appropriates to support this system of common 
school education. 


WHAT COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION DOES. 


I certainly cannot on this occasion, and in the few minutes’ time still left 
me, undertake to treat this mighty theme in all its bearings ; but I do not de- 
spair, even in a few sentences, of suggesting to you the great points of the argu- 
ment. I will take school education in its common simple acceptation, as con- 
fined to reading and writing (in which I include speaking and composition), 
arithmetic, and the elements of natural philosophy ; and I believe the exten- 
sion to a whole community of the means of obtaining such an education with- 
out cost, is sufficient to effect all I ascribe to it. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that Ido not, in these statements, hold up education as a creative cause. I 
take into the account the spontaneous codperation of the mysterious principle 
of intelligence, with all its perceptive faculties, bestowed and quickened by the 
Author of our being ; just as the farmer, when he describes the effect of the 
various processes of husbandry, includes the codperation of those inscrutable 
principles of vegetable growth, which philosophy strives in vain to analyze, 
but without which not an ear of corn is ripened. 

With this explanation I say, sir, that common reading and writing, that is, 
in a word, the use of language as a system of visible and audible signs of 
thought, is the great prerogative of our nature as rational beings. I say that 
when we have acquired the mastery of this system of audible and visible signs, 
we have done the greatest thing, as it seems to me, as far as intellect is con- 
cerned, which can be done by a rational man. It is so common that we do not 
much reflect upon it ; but, like other common things, it hides a great mystery 
of our nature. When we have learned how, by giving an impulse with our 
vocal organs to the air, by making a few black marks on a piece of paper, to 
establish a direct sympathy between our invisible and spiritual essence and that 
of other men, so that they can see and hear what is passing in our minds, just 
as if thought and feeling themselves were visible and audible, — not only.so, 
when in the same way we establish a communication between mind and mind 
in ages and countries the most remote, we have wrought a miracle of human 
power and skill, which I never reflect upon without awe. Can we realize, sir, 
that in this way we have, through the medium of the declamation of these chil- 
dren, been addressed this morning by Demosthenes and Cicero, by Burke and 
Fox? Well, sir, all this is done by writing, reading and speaking. It is a 
result of these simple operations. When you tell me a boy has learned to read, 
you tell me that he has entered into an intellectual partnership not only with 
every living contemporary, but with every mind ever created that has left a 
record of itself on the pages of science and literature ; and when he has learned 
to write, he has acquired the means of speaking to generations and ages that 
will exist a thousand years hence. It all comes back to the use of language. 
The press, the electric telegraph, are only improvements in the mode of com- 
munication. The wonderful thing is that the mysterious significance of 
thought, the invisible action of spirit, can be embodied in sounds and signs 
addressed to the eye and ear. Instead of wondering that among speaking, 
writing, and reading men you have occasionally a Shakspeare, a Bacon, or a 
Franklin, my wonder is to see these boys and girls, after a few years’ training, 
able to express, in written marks and spoken sounds, the subtlest shades of 
thought, and that in two or three languages. 

The next branch of common-school education is arithmetic, the science of 
numbers, the elements of mathematics. This is in reality a branch of the great 
department of language, a species of composition ; but of so peculiar a nature 
as to constitute a separate science. This is another of the great master-keys of 
life. With it the astronomer opens the depths of the heavens ; the engineer, 
the gates of the mountains ; the navigator, the pathways of the deep. The 
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skilful arrangement, the rapid handling of figures, is a perfect magician’s 
wand. The mighty commerce of the United States, foreign and domestic, passes 
through the books kept by some thousands of diligent and faithful clerks. 
Eight hundred bookkeepers, in the Bank of England, strike the monetary 
balances of half the civilized world. Their skill and accuracy in applying the 
common rules of arithmetic are as important as the enterprise and capital of 
the merchant, or the industry and courage of the navigator. I look upon a 
well-kept ledger with something of the pleasure with which I gaze on a picture 
or a statue. It is a beautiful work of art. It is by arithmetical rules, and 
geometrical diagrams, and algebraical formule, that the engineer digs an 
underground river-channel for an inland lake, and carries a stream of fresh 
water into every house in a crowded capital. Many aslate-full of vulgar frac- 
tions has been figured out, to enable our neighbors in Boston to sip a glass of 
Cochituate ; and I suppose, sir, a good many of the citizens of Cambridge 
think it is pretty nearly time that we should go to work on the same sum. 

Then come the elements of natural philosophy and natural science, the laws 
of organic and inorganic nature, of which something is taught in our common 
schools. Is it wonderful that a community, in which this knowledge is diffused, 
should multiply itself a hundred-fold? I mean is it wonderful that one well- 
taught man should do the work of uninstructed thousands? Mythology tells 
us of Briareus with his hundred hands, and Argus with his hundred eyes ; but 
these are only faint images of the increased strength and sharpened vision 
which knowledge imparts to the well educated. Mr. Agassiz sees a great deal 
more with his two eyes than Argus did with his hundred. Mr. Bond beholds a 
satellite of Neptune in the depths of the heavens, three thousand millions of 
miles from the sun, a body perhaps not five hundred miles in diameter, as 
easily as the diver beholds a pearl oyster in seven fathoms of water. No Titan 
that fought with Jupiter, and piled Ossa upon Pelion, had as much strength in 
his arm, as the engineer has in his thumb and finger, when he turns the screw 
that lets the steam into the cylinder of his engine. What is there in the Ara- 
bian Nights like the skill of the Metallurgist, who converts a shapeless piece of 
iron ore into the mainspring of a watch? What was there in Michael Scott’s 
book to compare with the practical necromancy of the chemist? 

Now these are branches of knowledge of which the elements are taught at our 
schools ; and need I urge that such a control of the signs of thought, such a 
possession of the keys of knowledge, such a consciousness of power over nature 
as results from this acquaintance with her mysteries, is quite sufficient in the 
ageregate to give a character to acommunity ; not certainly to produce won- 
derful effects in each individual, but in their united and continuous operation 
to promote the prosperity of a State. 


CONDITIONS OF A GOOD SCHOOL. 


These liberal pecuniary appropriations, however, are but the first step ; they 
give you school-houses, school-libraries, apparatus, and fuel, and the salaries 
of teachers ; but the teachers themselves are not to be had merely by paying 
for them. A class of skilful, accomplished, and conscientious teachers can 
only be gradually formed. They must be men and women, a considerable part 
of them, who have chosen the work of education as the business of their lives ; 
who give to it their time, their abilities, and their hearts. Such a class of 
teachers is not to be had by asking for it. It must form itself in the bosom of 
an intelligent and virtuous community, that knows how to prize them, that 
holds them in high esteem, as some of its most honored public servants. There 
are portions of our country, in which, if you were to stud them thick with our 
beautiful school-houses, with all their appliances, apparatus, and libraries, you 
could not work the system for want of teachers, nor get the teachers merely by 
advertising for them. Sir, I say it for no purpose of compliment in this place ; 
the school-teachers in this community constitute a class inferior in respectabil- 
ity to no other, rendering the most important services, by no means over-com- 
pensated, rather the reverse. I consider their character and reputation as a 
part of the moral treasure of the public, which we cannot prize too highly. 

Closely connected with the teacher, and of the utmost importance in a good 
school system, is the school committee, a most efficiellt part of the educational 
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machinery. Much of the prosperity of our schools depends upon these commit- 
tees. They stand between all the interests, parents, pupils, and the public ; 
connect them all, mediate between them all. An intelligent committee is the 
teacher’s great ally. They witness his labors, and mark the proficiency of the 
pupils. They counsel him in cases of doubt 5 share or assume the responsibil- 
ity in cases of difficulty. A community may think itself highly favored when 
gentlemen of respectability in the several professions, and in the active callings 
of life, can be found, as in the city of Cambridge at the present time, to under- 
take this laborious and responsible office. Nor will an efficient school system 
readily be sustained where this cannot be done. I own, sir, I witness with 
admiration the spectacle of gentlemen, whom I know to be burdened with heavy 
and incessant duties of their own, and are yet willing, day after day, and week 
after week, in summer and in winter, to devote themselves to a laborious, 
thorough, and conscientious examination of the schools; besides looking in 
upon them frequently, and being always accessible for counsel and direction, in 
the intervals of the periodical visitations. 

But, sir, all this isnot enough. In order that the school should prosper, no 
small part of the work must be done at home. Let the father and the mother, 
who think that their child has made but little progress at school, bear this in 
mind. Iam almost tempted to say, without intending a paradox, that half of 
the government, if not of the instruction of the school, must be done at home. 
This I will say, that if nothing is done at home to support the teacher, his 
labor is doubled. The parent must take an interest in his boy’sor his girl’s 
pursuits, and let that interest be seen. It is shocking to reflect how often the 
child is sent to school ‘‘ to get him out of the way.’’ There will be no good 
schools in the community where that is the prevalent motive. No, he must be 
sent there for his good and yours. Your heart must go with him. He is not 
an alien and a plague, to be got rid of for so many hours. He isa part of 
yourself ; what he learns, you learn ; it is your own continued existence, in 
which you love yourself with a heavenly disinterestedness. And yet you are 
not to let your parental fondness blind you. Do not listen to every tale of 
childish grievance against the master. The presumption is, that nine times out 
of ten the grievance is imaginary ; in truth, the presumption is always so, 
generally the fact isso. Then, too, the parent’s codperation is of the utmost 
importance in other ways. For many of the short-comings of scholars, the 
parents are the party to blame. It is their fault, if he stays at home for a 
breath of cold air or a dropof rain. It is the fault of a father or mother, if 
the poor child cannot get his breakfast in season, or if his clothes are not in 
wearing condition. Let the child see betimes that, in the opinion of his parents, 
going to school is one of the most important things to be attended to in the 
course of the day, and he will so regard it himself. 


HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


In fact; Mr. Chairman, there are few things in which the rapid progress of 
the country is so apparent as in its institutions for education. The learned Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education (Rev. Dr. Sears) has just alluded to the 
defects of the schools in some remote parts of the Commonwealth, unfavorably 
situated in thjs respect. I dare say his representations are correct ; but the 
younger part of this audience would not believe me, no one scarcely whose own 
recollection did not confirm it would believe me, if I were to describe the state 
of what were called good schools when I was myself a school-boy, more years 
ago, Mr. Chairman, than I believe I shall tell you. I allude to the condition 
of the best public schools of that day. The instruction in what are commonly 
called the English branches was confined to reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography, all taught according to very defective methods, and with 
the help of poor manuals. The books for reading and speaking were either 
foreign, some of them consisting of matter selected without judgment and faste, 
and ill-adapted to this country, or, if of domestic manufacture, not much 
better adapted, on that account, to form the taste of the young American 
speaker or reader. In fact, our native literature, at that time, atforded but 
scanty materials for a useful and interesting selection. In grammar, we had a 
very imperfect abridgmemt of a work of but moderate merit in its original 
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form. For arithmetic we depended on the work of Pike. I desire to speak 
respectfully of it, as I learned from it what little I learned at all of the noble 
science of numbers ; and, in fact, in the elementary rules, there cannot be 
room for much diversity of method. But good or bad, there were few schools 
that carried the pupil far beyond the Rule of Three. Single and double fel- 
lowship was rather a rare attainment, and alligation, medial and alternate, a 
thing to talk of. As for logarithms, geometry and its various applications, and 
algebra, they belonged to a terra incognita, of which no school-boy ever heard, 
who had not an older brother at college. As to the blackboard, I never heard 
of such a thing at school. Geography was taught, at that day, from very im- 
perfect compends ; it was confined to a rehearsal of a few meagre facts in 
physical geography, and a few barren statistical details, which ceased to be 
true while you were repeating them. The attention of the learner was never 
called to the philosophy of this beautiful branch of knowledge ; he was taught 
nothing of the relations in which man stands to the wonderful globe on which 
he is placed. No glimpse was given him of the action and reaction upon each 
other, in this department of knowledge, of nature and man. A globe, I 
believe, I never saw at a public school near enough to touch it. Iam not sure 
that [ was eyer in the same room with one, at that period of my life, though I 
will not speak with entire confidence on that point. A large and accurate map 
was never exhibited in school fifty years ago. I do not speak of such beautiful 
maps as those now constructing under the superintendence of Professor Guyot, 
with their admirable ethnographical indications, isothermal lines, vegetable 
boundaries, oceanic currents, and careful delineations of those breaks in the 
mountain chains, which have determined the paths of civilization. I do not 
speak of these refinements with which the eyes of the young student of geog- 
raphy are daily feasted at the present day, but of large, distinct, well-executed 
maps of any kind ; I never saw one at school. The name of natural or moral 
philosophy was never heard in our English schools at that day ; it was much 
if some small smattering of those branches was taught in the upper classes at 
our best academies. ‘The same may be said of all the branches of natural sci- 
ence, such as chemistry, zodlogy, and botany, which have been so well unfolded 
to you at the High School during the last two years, partly in the stated routine 
of instruction, and partly in the admirable lectures kindly given to you by 
Professor Agassiz. There was no philosophical or scientific apparatus furnished 
at the schools in my day, with the exception, as I remember, in a single*in- 
stance, of a rickety gimcrack that was called a planetarium, and showed how 
the heavenly bodies do not move. As for a school library, with which, my 
young friends, you are so well provided, there was not in any school I ever 
attended so much as half a dozen books bearing that name. ‘There was indeed 
at the academy at Exeter, which it was my good fortune to attend for a few 
months before I entered college, a library, containing, I believe, some valuable, 
though probably rather antiquated volumes. It was my privilege, while I was 
a pupil, never to see the inside of that apartment ; privilege, I say, sir, for it 
was the place where the severer discipline of the institution, in rare cases of 
need, was administered. 
Hine exaudiri gemitus, et seeva sonare 
Verbera. 


We, little fellows, sir, got to have the most disagreeable associations with the 
very name of library. I ought to add, in justice to our honored preceptor, 
good Dr. Abbott, that the use of the library for any such purpose was a very 
rare occurrence. He possessed the happy skill, Mr. Smith, which I am grat- 
ified to say has not died with him, of governing a school by persuasion and 
influence, and not by force and terror. 

As to the learned languages and classical literature generally, they were 
very poorly taught in those days. Ido not like to speak disparagingly of men 
and things gone by. ‘The defects were at least vitia evi non hominum, but 
defects they were of the grossest kind. The study of the Latin and Greek was 
confined to cursory reading of the easier authors ; a little construing and pars- 
ing,aswecalled it. The idiom and genius of the languages were not unfolded to 
us ; nor the manner of the different writers ; nor the various illustrative learn- 
ing necessary to render the text which was read, intelligible. We got the lesson 
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to recite, and that was all. Of Prosody, we were taught little; of versification 
nothing. I was never set to make an hexameter or a pentameter verse at any 
school, or, I may add, college, in my life ; nor did I ever do it, till I was old 
enough to have children at school, who asked my assistance. 

As for text-books and editions, they were all foreign, and, I may add, com- 
pared with those of the present day, both native and foreign, all poor. Mas- 
ter Cheever’s Accidence, Corderius, and Eutropius, with an English translation 
in parallel columns, were the books with which the study of Latin was com- 
menced half a century ago. 

Such were the schools ; and the school-houses were in keeping with them ; 
for the most part cheerless and uninviting in the extreme ; cold in winter, hot 
in summer, without ventilation, destitute of everything required for accommo- 
dation, comfort, or health. 


VACATION. 


But it is fully time to close these remarks ; let me do it with a single word 
of counsel to our young friends, who are still to enjoy the advantages of this 
institution, —a bit of advice suggested by one of the laws of our nature. The 
force of habit is very great. I remember hearing an anecdote of one of the 
members of the Massachusetts Convention of 1820, who was so regular in his 
daily attendance, that he went up to the State-house the day after the conven- 
tion was dissolved, and wondered his colleagues did not appear. Now, I hardly 
suppose any of you will actually go down to the school-house in vacation, but 
if you should be tempted to continue in the holidays your habit of studying 
six, eight, or ten hours a day, as you do in term-time, let me caution you 
against it. Such uninterrupted exertion all the year round will not be good 
for your health. Give yourselves a little repose as a matter of duty. If your 
parents propose to you some little excursion, do not churlishly refuse. Take the 
times and seasons as they come along, enjoy term-time as much as you please, 
but do not murmur at vacation. Make it a season of relaxation, and, if possi- 
ble, of pleasure, in order that, when it is over, you may rush back to your 
duties with a keener zest. With this parting counsel, 1 bid you, my young 
friends, an affectionate farewell, and tender to you, Mr. Smith, and you, gen- 
tlemen of the committee, my best wishes for the continued prosperity of the 
Cambridge High School. 


[These historical reminiscences are selected from different addresses 
made by Mr. Everett when President of the University at Cambridge, 
at the annual exhibition of the High School in that town, and from 
other addresses made at the Boston School Festival, and at one of 
the meetings of the alumni of Harvard College. The passages on the 
‘‘ Conditions of a Good School,” and on “ Vacation,” are also taken 
from the addresses at the Cambridge High School.] 


POPULAR EDUCATION AND SOUND SCIENCE.* 


But it is more than time to proceed to the second point, which I proposed 
briefly to illustrate, — the favorable influence of the extension of the means of 
education, and the diffusion of knowledge, on the progress of sound science. It 
is a pretty common suggestion, that while the more abundant means of popu- 
lar education, existing at the present day, may have occasioned the diffusion of 
a considerable amount of superficial knowledge, the effect has been unfavorable 
to the growth of profound science. I am inclined to think this view of the 
subject entirely erroneous, — an inference by no means warranted by the prem- 
ises from which it is drawn. It is no doubt true, that, in consequence of the 
increased facilities for education, the number of students of all descriptions, 
both readers and writers, is almost indefinitely multiplied, and with this in- 


* From an address delivered before the literary societies of Amherst College, Aug. 25, 1835. 
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crease in the entire number of persons who have enjoyed, in a greater or less 
degree, advantages for improving their minds, the number of half-taught and 
superficial pretenders has become proportionably greater. Education, which, 
at some periods of the world, has been a very rare accomplishment of a highly 
gifted and fortunate few, — at other times, an attainment attended with consid- 
erable difficulty, and almost confined to professed scholars, — has become, in this 
country at least, one of the public birthrights of freemen, and, like every other 
birthright, is subject to be abused. In this state of things, those who habitu- 
ally look at the dark side of affairs, — often witnessing the arrogant displays of 
superficial learning, books of great pretension and little value, multiplied 
and circulated, by all the arts and machinery of an enterprising and prosper- 
ous age, and in all things much forwardness and show, often unaccompanied 
by worth and substance,— are apt to infer a decline of sound learning, and look 
back, with a sigh, to what they imagine to have been the more solid erudition 
of former days. But I deem this opinion without real foundation in truth. 

It is an age, I grant, of cheap fame. A sort of literary machinery exists, 
of which the patent paper-mill, the power-press, the newspapers, magazines 
and reviews, the reading clubs and circulating libraries, are some of the prin- 
cipal springs and levers, by means of which almost anything, in the shape of 
a book, is thrown into a sort.of notoriety, miscalled reputation. The weakest 
distillation of soft sentiment from the poet’s corner flows round a larger circle 
of admirers than Paradise Lost, when first ushered to the world ; and the 
most narcotic infliction of the quarterly critical press (absit invidia verbo) no 
doubt far excels the Wovum Organum in the number of its contemporary 
readers. But nothing is to be inferred, from this state of things, in disparage- 
ment of the learning and scholarship of the age. All that it proves is, that 
with a vast diffusion of useful knowledge, — with an astonishing multiplication 
of the means of education, and, as I firmly believe, with a prodigious growth 
of true science, there has sprung up, by natural association, a host of triflers 
and pretenders, like a growth of rank weeds, with a rich crop, on a fertile soil. 

But there were surely always pretenders in science and literature, in every 
age of the world ; nor must we suppose, because their works and their names 
have perished, that they existed in a smaller proportion formerly than now. 
Solomon intimates a complaint of the number of books in his day, which he 
probably would not have done, if they had been all good books. ‘The sophists 
in Greece were sworn pretenders and dealers in words, —the most completely 
organized body of learned quacks that ever existed. Bavius and Meevius were 
certainly not the only worthless poets in Rome ; and from the age of the gram- 
marians and critics of the Alexandrian schvol, through that of the monkish 
chroniclers and the schoolmen of the middle ages, and the mystics of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the kingdom of learned dulness and empty 
profession has been kept up, under an unbroken succession of leaden or brazen 
potentates. If the subjects at the present day seem more numerous than for- 
merly, it is only in proportion to the increase in the entire numbers of the read~ 
ing and writing world ; and because the sagacious hand of time brushes away 
the false pretensions of former days, leaving real talent and sound learning the 
more conspicuous for standing alone. 

But, as in elder days, notwithstanding this unbroken sway of false lore and 
vain philosophy, the line of the truly wise and soundly learned was also pre- 
served entire ; as the lights of the world have in all former ages successively 
risen, illuminating the deep darkness, and outshining the delusive meteors ; so, 
at the present day, Iam firmly convinced that there is more patient learning, 
true’ philosophy, fruitful science, and various knowledge, than at any former 
time. By the side of the hosts of superficial, arrogant, and often’ unprincipled 
pretenders, in every department, there is a multitude innumerable of the 
devoted lovers of truth, whom no labor can exhaust, no obstacles can discour- 
age, no height of attainment dazzle ; and who, in every branch of knowledge, 
sacred and profane, moral, physical, exact, and critical, have carried and are © 
carrying the glorious banner of true science into regions of investigation 
wholly unexplored in elder times. Let me not be mistaken. I mean not arro- 
gantly to detract from the fame of the few great masters of the mind, — the 
gifted few, who, from age to age, after long centuries have intervened, have 
appeared ; and have risen, as all are ready to allow, above allrivalry. After- 
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time alone can pronounce whether this age has produced minds worthy to be 
classed in their select circle. But this aside, —I cannot comprehend the phi- 
losophy by which we assume as probable, nor do I see the state of facts by 
which we must admit as actually existing, an intellectual degeneracy at the 
present day, either in Europe or in this country. I see not why the multiplica- 
tion of popular guides to partial attainments, — why the facilities, that abound 
for the acquisition of superficial scholarship, should, in the natural operation 
of things, either diminish the number of powerful and original minds, or sat- 
isfy their ardent thirst for acquisition, by a limited progress. There is no 
doubt that many of these improvements in the methods of learning, — many 
of the aids to the acquisition of knowledge, which are the product of the pres- 
ent time, are, in their very nature, calculated to help the early studies even of 
minds of the highest order. It is a familiar anecdote of James Otis, that, 
when he first obtained a copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries, he observed with 
emphasis, that if he had possessed that book when commencing his studies of 
the law, it would have saved him seven years’ labor. Would those seven years 
have borne no fruit to a mind like that of James Otis? Though the use of ele- 
mentary treatises of this kind may have the effect to make many superficial 
jurists, who would otherwise have been no jurists at all, I deem it mere popu- 
lar prejudice to suppose that the march of original genius to the heights of 
learning has been impeded by the possession of these modern facilities to aid 
its progress. To maintain this seems to be little else than to condemn as worth- 
less the wisdom of the ages which have gone before us. It is surely absurd to 
suppose that we can do no more with the assistance of our predecessors, than 
without it ; that the teachings of one generation, instead of enlightening, con- 
found and stupefy that which succeeds ; and that ‘‘ when we stand on the 
shoulders of our ancestors, we cannot see so far as from the ground.’’ On the 
contrary, it is unquestionably one of the happiest laws of intellectual progress, 
that the judicious labors, the profound reasonings, the sublime discoveries, the 
generous sentiments of great intellects, rapidly work their way into the com- 
mon channel of public opinion, find access to the general mind, raise the uni- 
versal standard of attainment, correct popular errors, promote arts of daily 
application, and come home at last to the fireside, in the shape of increased 
intelligence, skill, comfort and virtue ; which, in their turn, by an instantane- 
ous reaction, multiply the numbers and facilitate the efforts of those who 
engage in the further investigation and discovery of truth. In this way, a 
constant circulation, like that of the life-blood, takes place in the intellectual 
world. Truth travels down from the heights of philosophy to the humblest 
walks of life, and up from the simplest perceptions of an awakened intellect to 
the discoveries which almost change the face of the world. At every stage of 
its progress it is genial, luminous, creative. When first struck out by some 
distinguished and fortunate genius, it may address itself only to a few minds 
of kindred power. It exists then only in the highest forms of science ; it cor- 
rects former systems, and authorizes new generalizations. Discussion, contro- 
versy begins ; more truth is elicited, more errors exploded, more doubts cleared 
up, more phenomena drawn into the circle, unexpected connections of kindred 
sciences are traced, and in each step of the progress, the number rapidly grows 
of those who are prepared to comprehend and carry on some branches of the 
investigation, — till, in the lapse of time, every order of intellect has been kin- 
dled, from that of the sublime discoverer to the practical machinist ; and every 
department of knowledge been enlarged, from the most abstruse and transcen- 
dental theory to the daily arts of life. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF A COLLEGE.* % 


It is earnestly desired by the Government and Faculty of the University, that 
the students may be influenced to good conduct and diligence in study by 
higher motives than the fear of punishment ; aud they mainly rely, for the suc- 
cess of the institution as a place of liberal education, on moral and religious 
principle, a sense of duty, and the generous feelings which belong to young 
men engaged in honorable pursuits. 


* This passage introduces the chapter on “ Discipline ” in ‘+The Statutes and Laws of the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge.”? 1848. 
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MORAL EDUCATION AND INTELLECTUAL.* 


But moral education is much too important an object to be left to follow as 
an incidental effect from mere literary culture. It should be deemed the dis- 
tinct duty of a place of education to form the young to those habits and quali- 
ties which win regard and command respect, — gentleness of deportment, — 
propriety of conduct,—the moral courage ‘‘ that will make them hate the 
cowardice of doing wrong,’’ — willing obedience to the laws of virtue, —and a 
profound reverence for sacred things ; and of these traits of character, I know 
of no reliable foundation but sincere and fervent religious faith, founded on 
conviction, enlightened by reason, and nourished by the devout observance of 
those means of spiritual improvement which Christianity provides. In the 
faithful performance of this duty, I believe that a place of education, whether 
in Europe or America, renders at the present day a higher and more season- 
able service to society, than by anything that ends in mere scientific or liter- 
ary culture. The understanding in every department of speculative or prac- 
tical knowledge has advanced of late years with a vigor and success beyond 
what the world has witnessed at any other period ; but I cannot suppress a 
painful impression that this intellectual improvement has not exerted, and is 
not exerting, its natural influence in purifying the moral character of the age. 
I cannot subdue the feeling that our modern Christendom, with all its profes- 
sions and in all its communions, is sinking into a practical heathenism, which 
needs a great work—I had almost said a new dispensation — of reform, 
scarcely less than the decrepit paganisms of Greece and Rome. Christians as 
we are, we worship, in America and in Europe, in the city and the field, on the 
exchange and in the senate, and must I not add in the academy and the church, 
some gods as bad as those of the Pantheon. In individual and national 
earnestness, in true moral heroism, and in enlightened spirituality unalloyed 
by mysticism, the age in which we live is making, I fear, little progress ; but 
rather, perhaps, with all its splendid attainments in science and art, is plung- 
ing deeper into the sordid worship of 


“the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven, for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, — trodden gold, — 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific.” 


It may be feared that a defect of this kind, if truly stated and sufficiently gen- 
eral to mark the character of an age, will prove too strong for any corrective 
influences but those of public calamity, and what are called, in our ‘expressive 
national phrase, *‘ the times that try men’s souls.’? But I have long thought, 
that if, in a period of prosperity and by gentle influences, anything can be 
effected toward the same end, the work must be begun in our seminaries of lib- 
eral education, and that they have a duty to perform, in this respect, which can- 
not be too strongly urged nor too deeply felt. 

How it should be discharged, it would be at once unseasonable and arrogant 
to endeavor on this occasion minutely to set forth. All, however, who hear me 
will agree, —— every parent, every good citizen, will agree, — that the object 
itself, the formation of character on Christian principles, is that last great 
object of a place of education, to which all else is subordinate and auxiliary. 
For this reason, it is the duty of all intrusted with the control of such an insti- 
tution to conduct it conscientiously, as an instrument of mighty efficiency for 
good or for evil. The branches of study, the influences under which they are 
pursued, and the whole discipline of the place, should be, as far as human wis- 
dom can make them so, such as are most friendly to sound moral principles, 
and they should be conducted by men whose heart is in the work, and whose 
example teaches more and better than their precept. 

To all that can be thus effected by indirect association and influence should 
be added that kind and degree of direct religious instruction which circum- 


* From the address delivered by Mr. Everett at his inauguration as president of the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge, Thursday, April 30, 1846. 
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stances admit. I am not unaware of the difficulty which attends the perform- 
ance of this duty, in consequence of the differences in doctrinal opinion which 
prevail in the community. It is felt more or less throughout Christendom. It 
forms, at this moment, the subject of the most violent controversies in France, 
and constitutes the greatest impediment to the progress of popular education in 
England. In a country, however, like ours, where there is no religious estab- 
lishment, and consequently where no one communion has a right to claim any 
preference for its doctrines, the difficulty alluded to exists rather in theory, than 
in the practical administration of a place of education by earnest men, bent not 
on making proselytes to their own doctrinal views, but upon inculeating a sin- 
cere reverence for religion. There can, I think, be no difference of opinion as 
to the propriety and practicability of imparting instruction in the great truths 
of natural religion, in the principles of Christian ethics, and the evidences of 
the Christian revelation, under the guidance of text-books which unite the con- 
fidence, at least, of all classes of Protestant Christians ; and if others exist, or 
can be prepared, to which even this qualification need not be made, they would 
be doubly welcome. With this provision for direct instruction in those branch- 
es of theological knowledge, which are of equal concernment in all the pro- 
fessions and pursuits of life, our University has ever enjoined a reverent 
attendance on the daily devotional exercises, and on the religious services of the 
Lord’s day, either in the chapel of the University, or in such other place of 
Christian worship as may be preferred by the parent or guardian of the student, 
or by himself if of legal age. Could the means be found (and this remark is 
of general application to the churches and communities of professing Christians 
throughout the world) to raise these religious services above the paralyzing, the 
killing influence of routine and habit ; to give a sense of reality to the most 
solemn acts in which men can engage, but in which they engage too often as if 
they were the most barren of forms ; to infuse life into those duties, which, 
performed with life and power, give energy and vitality to every other purpose 
and act ;— could this be done, it would mark a new era, not merely for schools 
and colleges, but for communities and nations. An influence over the minds of 
men would begin to prevail, under which, by the divine blessing, our nature, 
refreshed and purified, would start up with a truth and vigor of moral action, 
as far beyond the existing standard of manners and principles as this is, in 
many respects, beyond the standard of heathen antiquity. 


PROGRESS IN OUR COLLEGES.* 


Such was the physical aspect of things within the precincts of the University 
forty-five years ago. Of the intellectual progress which has been made within 
the same period, time would fail me to speak in fitting terms. It is a common 
impression among ‘‘ outsiders,’’ that institutions like this are of a stereotyped 
character: fixed, rigid, jealous of innovation, slow to adopt improvements. I 
leave other collegiate institutions in Europe and America to speak for them- 
selves ; but Laver for Harvard, that, during the last half century, she is not 
obnoxious to the charge. As long as my experience goes back, she has kept 
up with the progress of the age. Her growth in everything that pertains to a 
place of education has been not less signal than in those material aspects I 
have hastily sketched. With the exception of the medical department, of which 
the germ existed, all the professional schools have been added to the University 
since my graduation ; and within the college proper the means of instruction 
have been multiplied, and the standard of attainment raised in full proportion 
to the progress of the country in all other respects. When I entered college, 
four tutors and three professors formed the academic corps, — men never to be 
mentioned by me but with respect and gratitude ; but composing an inadequate 
faculty, compared with the numerous and distinguished body by which instruc- 
tion is now dispensed. ‘There was no instructionin any of the modern lan- 
guages, except in French to those who chose to pay for it. The professors were 
those of divinity, mathematics, and Hebrew ; and this venerable language was, 
Fp ts Ep tr al es cl El 

* From an address delivered at the dinner-table on the 22d of July, 1852, being the annual 
celebration of the alumni of Harvard College. From this address we have extracted above the 
passage we have called * Fifty Years Ago.” 
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I think, required to be studied by every student, whatever his destination in 
life. A classmate of mine used to boast that he beat us all in this department, 
though I believe it sometimes happened to him to get hold of the wrong line 
in the Latin translation at the bottom of the page, in the Hebrew psalter, and 
so make a misfit all the way down. I do not hesitate to assure our younger 
brethren, that they enjoy far greater advantages in the means and encourage- 
ments to improvement, and, more important than any other, a far higher 
standard of excellence, than were ever enjoyed by their fathers. And this in 
every department of knowledge ;— in the study of the ancient and modern 
languages, in exact science, in the kingdoms of nature, in ethics, and in the 
philosophy of the mind. So far from resisting innovation, if there has been a 
tendency to extremes in either direction, it has been in too great a readiness to 
change. 

I do not certainly deny that in this University, as in every other which de- 
serves the name of a place of high education, there is a principle of stability as 
well as a principle of movement. There ought to be: the conservative element 
is as important in our natures and in all our relations as a progressive element. 
A wise, practical philosophy combines the two. Their union is a primordial 
law of the universe. The force which draws the planets downward to the sun is 
as important in the system as that which impels them in the opposite direction , 
nay, it contributes as much to their onward movement along the eternal path- 
ways of the sky. The harmonious adjustment of the struggling principles pre- 
serves the sacred equilibrium of the universe. In an institution for the educa- 
tion of the young, their attention must of necessity be directed rather to the 
acquisition of the knowledge already recorded, than to the extension of its lim- 
its ; and under all circumstances (except as far as mere chance is concerned), 
the first step toward the discovery of new truth is thoroughly to master what is 
already known. 

For this reason, in a place of liberal education, those demonstrated principles 
of science which were true when the morning stars first sang together, and will 
be true when the heaven has departed as a scroll ; those laws of organic and 
animated nature which laid down the lowest pavements of the everlasting hills, 
and gave form and sense to the perished myriads which inhabited them, — mon- 
sters that have, as it were, been recalled to life by the Orator of the day ; those 
creations of the cultivated intellect which have stood the test of time, the shock 
of wars, the vicissitude of races ; that immortal Iliad which charmed the young 
civilization of Greece; the wondrous strains of the tragic trio of Athens ; 
those glorious oratorical thunders which have been so worthily described to-day ; 
the eloquence, the poetry ; that divine Aineid, which satisfied the polished cul- 
ture of Rome, and which with the literature of Greece has stood the fastidious 
test of modern criticism ; above all, those great moral sentiments which bind 
the rational universe from the throne of God to the lowest intelligence which 
kneels at his footstool ; —I say these great fundamental ideas, conceptions, and 
laws, and the scientific and literary forms in which they have been clothed and 
enunciated from the days of Homer, Plato, and Euclid, to those of Shakspeare, 
Bacon, and Newton, and other kindred minds of ancient and modern times, 
ought, in all countries and in all ages, to find a home and an altar in a place of 
liberal education. Woe to the man, and woe to the college, and woe to the 
country, that seeks to break up this great intellectual community of our race ; 
to cut asunder all these grand moral traditions ; and to launch the individual 
man or the individual generation upon an ocean of vague and sceptical specu- 
lation, without looking to the recorded wisdom of the past for compass, chart, 
or pilot. 

Heayen knows I am no enemy to progress. In my humble measure I have 
longed for it, and toiled for it ; in reference to some deep questions, I have 
wept and prayed for it ; but let it really be progress. Movement is not necessa- 
rily progress; it may be sideways or backward. I doubt that progress 
which denies that the ages before us have achieved anything worth preserving. 
I believe in both parts of the apostolic rule, — Prove all things, and hold fast 
to that which is good. True progress is thoughtful, hopeful, serene, religious, 
and upward. ‘To the youthful mind especially, an entirely unsuggested and 
original course is an arrogant delusion. No such thing is possible. It will 
lean on some support and follow some guide ; and the alternative is that of the 
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truths which have stood the test of ages, and of which a great and liberal seat 
of learning should be the intelligent expositor ; and the doubtful neologisms of 
the day, which, nine times out of ten, are superseded by the equally doubtful 
neologisms of to-morrow. ‘That navigator is best fitted to discover new worlds, 
whether of matter or of mind, who, like Columbus, has learned from the elder 
pilots the depths and shallows, the islands and the continents, of the known 
seas. He may launch boldly forth ; and if driven by stress of weather to a port 
of refuge, he will take care to cast anchor in terra jirma, and not in the *‘ scaly 
rind ’’ of some uncouth sea-monster, where the best ground-tackle will stand 
him in little stead. 


THE GENEROUS STUDIES.* 


Before inquiring whether this impression is well-founded, or attempting to 
meet the reproach which is implied in it, let me say a few words, if I dare do 
so in this utilitarian age, for the noble inutility of generous studies ; rather let 
me call it for the ineffable beauty, dignity, loveliness, and priceless worth of the 
meditations and exercises of the thoughtful, well-instructed mind, soaring on 
the wings of its conscious, — nay, better, of its unconscious powers and suscept- 
ibilities, far above the region of utilitarian appliances, to the highest heaven 
of thought, imagination, and taste. I am not so preposterous as to disparage 
utility, properly understood and pursued, but it is in its ordinary acceptation 
the handmaid of imperfection and frailty, and carries with it a greasy feel of 
selfishness, — a brassy taste of self. It implies wants to be relieved and defects 
to be supplied ; hunger to be fed, nakedness to be clothed, and sheltered, and 
warmed ; and the dependent weakness of a feeble and sutffering nature to be 
armed against the thousand ills that flesh is heir to. And so with immense 
toil, — evil at once and remedy, — intense labor to obviate the necessity of la- 
boring, — incessant care to gain relief from care, —a killing strain upon the 
faculties to procure repose of mind,—jit plies the axe in the primeval forest, 
ploughs, and plants, and reaps the field, bridges the river, navigates the ocean, 
unlocks the gates of mountain chains, explores with groaning enginery the 
Tartarean depth of mines ; drags up spouting Leviathan from the abyss ; lifts 
from the earth, to warm and light our dwellings, great black clods, into which 
forests of an elder world have been crushed and condensed ; imprisons the mu- 
tinous force of steam in iron cells, there to work the bidding of its master ; 
turns brawling rivers upon the wheels of industry ; smelts the ore ; poises the 
trip-hammer ; forges the anchor ; tempers the watch-spring ; tips the gold pen 
with a spark of iridium ; touches the needle with magnetic life ; stamps thought 
upon paper ; delineates the human face by the solar ray ; packs up the ship’s 
longitude in a watch-case ; balances the steerage of tall navies on the gimbals 
of the compass-box ; and transmits intelligence by the electric spark from con- 
tinent to continent, beneath the ocean’s bed. All this is the work of mind in- 
deed ; but of mind dealing with material forces and elements, to supply the 
wants and avert the sufferings of our physical nature ; often, in the individual 
case, at the cost of greater hardships than it relieves. Man prays to Heaven for 
his daily bread. Heaven showers down no manna upon the waste, but teaches, 
through the inventive faculties, those bread-giving arts, and clothes the land 
with plenty. 

But, O, my friends, there is that in the capacities of our minds which is 
more than useful, and which deals with higher elements than those of ma- 
terial well being. It is not appointed to man to live by bread alone, and 


“The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine.” 


There are facts in this great and wondrous universe, which it is delightful to 
trace, though we cannot as yet discern their relations to the service of man. 
There are truths and groups of truths, which seem to bind all creations, — the 
Aower of the field, the stars of the sky, and the marvellous frame of man, in 
bonds of strange analogy, —of which it lifts the soul from earth to heaven to 


* From an oration delivered at the inauguration of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 23, 1859. 
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catch a glimpse, as of a golden thread woven in the great loom of Providence 
through the mystic tissue of the Universe. Immeasurably above all the delights 
of sense is the serene rapture of meditation, the calm ecstasies of pure thought, 
sounding the depths of its own consciousness, and ruling all else which is sub- 
ject to man, in the heaven above and the earth beneath, with the sovereign 
mastery of mind. Unspeakable are the attractions of patient, enthusiastic 
science, now following the traces of creative wisdom along the minutest fibres 
of microscopic life, and now clinging to the folds of the streaming robe of Om- 
nipotence, as it floats over the transcendent galaxies of the highest heavens, 
Calm and pure the satisfactions of the scholar, who, aloof from the competi- 
tions and the prizes, the mean jealousies, the hollow pretences, the brutal 
vilifyings, the base intrigues, the measureless corruptions of public life, holds 
converse in his inoffensive seclusion with the unenvious wise and gifted of every 
country and every age. Exquisite the enjoyments of a refined taste, keenly 
alive to the beauties of sight and sound ; to the fair creations which rival na- 
ture on the glowing canvas, or which start from the quarried marble, clothed 
with form and grace, beneath the sculptor’s hand. Sweet the entrancement of 
music, as it breathes in vocal melodies from tuneful lips ; or cries with almost 
human pathos from the chorded viol ; or stirs the blood in the inmost chambers 
of the heart with the voice of the crashing trumpet ; or rises, and swells, and 
rolls, soft or loud, in full diapason, along the quivering arches of some grand 
cathedral, heaving and mounting in one overflowing tide of harmony from all the 
full-mouthed stops of the pealing organ far up to the resounding dome, and 
bathing in rich floods of music the resplendent forms of saints and martyrs, 
whose purple robes and golden halos blaze frem the storied windows on high. And 
nobler, purer, higher than the inarticulate voice of chord, or reed, or flute, or 
sounding key, the articulate voice of poetry ; the music of the genius, the 
fancy, the heart ; the nearest approach of the human faculties to raptures more 
than human; the earthly transfiguration of wisdom into prophecy, of genius 
into inspiration, of nature into the supernatural, of the letter which killeth 
into the spirit which maketh alive ; the brightest vision which mortal eye can 
catch of harmonies and relations beyond the pale of sense ; the noblest con- 
quest of humanity over time and fortune ; mysterious quintessence of our 
intellectual being ; the golden casket in which memory locks up her choicest 
treasures ; the eternal column on which Fame records her brightest and dearest 
names. 


THE HOMERIC CONTROVERSY. 


[From an old college pamphlet, containing the bare syllabus put 
into the hands of students, as a skeleton of Mr. Everett’s Lectures 
when Greek professor, we copy the following passage on the Homeric 
Controversy. This discussion was then young. ‘The copy of the 
“Syllabus” from which we quote is almost, if not quite, a unique. 
We suppose that many of our readers may be interested to know how 
such questions were presented in one of our universities nearly forty 
years ago. And we venture to ask whether in many of them they are 
more carefully presented now ?] 


1. In ancient times the opinion entertained of Homer was unanimous. He 
was regarded as the first and greatest, not only of poets, but of authors, and 
the judgments formed of his merits are well comprised in the following language 
of Velleius Paterculus: Clarissimum deinde Homeri illuxit ingenium, sine ex- 
emplo maximum ; qui magnitudine operum et fulgore carminum solus appellari 
poeta meruit: in quo hoc maximum est, quod neque ante illum quem ille imi- 
taretur, neque post illum qui eum imitari possit, inventus est. Vell. Paterec. 
lib. i. An account of the judgments of the ancients, particularly of the Ro- 
mans, of Homer may be found in Wetstenii dissertatione inaugurali de fatis 
scriptorum Homeri per omnia secula. 
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2. The exceptions taken by Zoilus and his followers to the poems of Tlomer 
did not partake at all of the nature of the questions moved by modern criti- 
cism, but consisted of small cavils at the probability of events, the truth of 
facts, the propriety of manners, and the choice of words. [Un the subject 
of Zoilus, see Fabric. Bib. Graec, Harlesii, i. p. 559, de vituperatoribus 
Homeri. ] 

8. The only questions moved in antiquity, which resemble those discussed by 
modern critics, are such as these : whether the last books of the Odyssey were 
authentic, and whether the [liad and the Odyssey were composed by the same au- 
thor. It was the opinion of Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus, that 
the Odyssey ought to come to a close at W, 296. This fact is mentioned by 
Eustathius, in his Scholium on this line. [Cf. Heynii Iliad, viii. p. 765, and 
Seneca de brevitat. vite, Op. p. 224, ed. Lipsii.] 

4, The first doubts of a higher nature, with regard to the character of Ho- 
mer’s poems, were expressed by Perrault, the well-known author of the 
Parallele des Anciens et des Modernes, who thus states his opinion : 

** Le Chevalier. Comment donc? Ces critiques croyent-ils que ces grands 
poémes se sont faits tout seuls ? 

*¢ LT’ Abbé. Non ; mais ils disent que ]’Iliade et l?Odyssée ne sont autre chose 
qu’un amas, qu’une collection de plusieurs petits poémes de divers auteurs, 
qu’on a joints ensemble. Voici comment ils s’expliquent. Ils disent que dans 
le temps oti l’on prétend que ce grand poéte a vécu, histoire du siege de Troye 
étoit un sujet qui occupoit tous les poétes ; que tous les ans il paroissoit vingt 
ou trente petits poémes sur cette matiere ; et qu’on donnoit le prix a celui qui 
Vavoit le mieux traitée. Ils ajofitent qu’il s’est trouvé des hommes daus la 
suite, qui ont pris plaisir a joindre ensemble les meilleures de ces piéces, qui 
leur ont donné l’ordre et l’arrangement ou nous les voyons, et qui en ont formé 


l’Tliade et l’Odyssée.’’ [Paralléle des Anc. et des Mod. ii. p. 23, 24, Amsterd. 


16938.] 

5. An opinion, in some degree similar, though by no means the same, was 
expressed by Dr. Bentley in England, in his reply to ‘‘ Collins’ discourse of 
free thinking.’’? He there says, ‘‘'lake my word for it, poor Homer, in those 
circumstances and early times, had never such aspiring thoughts. He wrote a 
sequel of songs or rhapsodies, to be sung by himself for small earnings and 
good cheer at festivals, and other days of merriment ; the Ilias he made for the 
men, and the Odysseis fur the other sex. These loose songs were not collected 
together in the furm of an epic poem, till Pisistratus’ time, about 500 years 
after ; nor is there one word in Homer that presages or promises immortality to 
his work, as we find there is in the later poets, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, 
and Statius.’’ [Remarks upon a late discourse of free thinking, by Phileuthe- 
rus Lipsiensis, 8th ed. p. 26.] The doctrine here taught, notwithstanding its 
partial resemblance to that of Perrault, will appear on examination to be essen- 
tially different. 

6. These opinions seem to have attracted no general notice, either in Eng- 
land or on the continent, so that in the middle of the last century, Ricci, the 
author of the Dissertationes Homericxe, makes use of the following language : 
*“At enim Iliadem et Odysseam, in quibus auctor humani ingenii fines preeter- 
gressus esse videtur, queeque universum sapientix oceanum jure optimo appel- 
laveris, ab Homero condita esse nemo unquam dubitavit.’? [Riccii dissertat. 
Homericze, ed. Borne, p. 16.] 

7. So far from having affected the reputation of Homer’s poems, they were 
more than ever regarded, both in England and on the continent, in the early 
part of the last century : an increased attention having been drawn to them by 
the Inquiry into the life and writings of Homer, published anonymously in 
1735, by Thomas Blackwall, who had been a professor of Greek at Aberdeen, 
and still more by Robert Wood’s essay on the original genius of Homer, pub- 
lished in London, 1770.. This work was received with great applause, particu- 
larly in Germany, and the review of it by Heyne begins with the flattering 
remark, ‘* We have hitherto met with no author who has penetrated so deeply 
into the spirit of Homer.’ [See the preface to the German translation of 
Wood’s Essay, p. 6.] 

8. Though Wood’s work had the effect of heightening the respect in which 
Homer was held, an opinion, which he seems to have been the first distinctly tu 
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express, that the poems of Homer could not have been committed to writing, 
became in the sequel the stronghold of those who called in question the poet’s 
authenticity. [Cf. Wolfii Prolegom. p. xi.] 

9. The appearance of Wood’s work in a German translation gave an impulse 
to the study of the poet in that country, in which Heyne at that time sustained 
the reputation of the first Hellenist, and Wolf was fast acquiring that of being 
his rival. These two critics began each to make preparations for an edition of 
Homer ; toward which undertaking the edition of Homer by Villoison, pub- 
lished in 1789, from the famous Venetian MSS. of which the scholia were then 
for the first time given to the world, furnished the amplest and most valuable 
materials. Five years after the appearance of Villoison’s Homer, came out 
Wolf’s edition of the Iliad, with the first volume of his Prolegomena, which has 
never been followed by a second. 

[‘Ourjoov ?TAvug ovv tots oyoriorg. Homeri Llias, ad veteris codicis Veneti 
fidem recensita. Scholia in eam antiquissima ex eodem codice aliisque nunc 
primum edidit cum asteriscis, obeliscis, aliisque signis criticis. Jo. Baptista 
Caspar d’Ansse de Villoison, 1778, Venet. fol. 

Homeri Opera Omnia ex Recensione Frid. Aug. Wolfii, tomus Prior. 

Prolegomena ad Homerum, sive de Operum Homericorum prisca et genuina 

forma variisque mutationibus et probabili ratione emendandi. Scripsit 
Frid. Aug. Wolfius. Volumen i. Halis Saxonum, 1795, 8vo.] 

10. The fundamental proposition sustained in these Prolegomena is ‘‘ that 
the Iliad and Odyssey are not the production of Homer or of any other single 
author, but a collection of rhapsodies composed at different times and by different 
persons, and subsequently and gradually wrought up into the form in which 
they now exist.”’ | 

11, The period, at which this work appeared, was well adapted for a prop- 
osition like this. The learned were prepared for a favorable reception of it, in 
consequence of the popularity of the doctrines, which had been already prop- 
agated by Kichhorn and his followers, relative to the origin and composition of 
the Pentateuch. [Cf. Eichhorn’s Urgeschichte in his Repertorium, ‘Th. v. and 
his Einleitung ins Alte Testament, 'Th. i.] 

12. Notwithstanding this favorable circumstance, however, the doctrine of 
Wolf was not embraced with undue alacrity. As he evidently announces it 
with a good deal of hesitation himself, the public seem to have regarded it with 
still greater timidity. Rhunkenius thus expresses himself in the fragment of a 
letter published by Wolf himself, to whom it was addressed. ‘‘ Iterum et accu- 
ratius pervolventi mihi—accidit idem quod illi apud Ciceronem Platonis 
Pheedonem legenti ; dwm leyo assentior ; cum posui librum omnis tlla assensio 
elabitur.’’ Briefean Herrn Hofrath Heyne von Professor Wolf. [Berlin, 1797, 

ab0s | 

: 18. At the close of the year 1795, appeared in the Gdttingen Journal a 
review of Wolf’s Prolegomena by Heyne. This review is not wanting in com- 
pliments to Wolf’s learning and ingenuity, but contains, on the whole, a dis- 
paraging view of his work. The suggestion most offensive to Wolf was, that 
Heyne himself had always taught the same general doctrines, with regard to 
the Homeric poems, as those which are announced in the Prolegomena of 
Wolf. This insinuation drew from the latter an angry reply, contained in the 
work quoted at the close of §12. To this reply, which ran much into personali- 
ties, Heyne returned no answer. 

14. ‘The contest between Wolf and Heyne was therefore as to the merit of 
priority, in denying the unity and integrity of the Homeric poems. It is com 
monly but erroneously supposed that, while Wolf denied their authenticity, 
Heyne defended it. Villers has fallen into this error. [Coup d’ceil sur l'état 
actuel de la littérature ancienne et de l’histoire en Allemagne, 1809, p. 27.] 

15. The turn which the controversy thus took had a powerful effect in de- 
ciding the public opinion in favor of the new theory. It is not to be expected 
that the majority of scholars should hesitate in deciding for a doctrine, which 
they saw thus claimed as their own discovery by the rival chiefs of the pro 
fession. Among the first .to express his assent to it was igen. See an inge- 
nious and elaborate illustration of Wolf's theory, in the hymni Homerici cum 
reliquis carminibus minoribus Homero tribui solitis et Batrachomyomachia a 
C. D Ilgen, 1796, Introd. p. ix, et seq. 
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The only considerable attempt to controvert the doctrine of Wolf is that 
which is contained in the following work, Die Erfindung der Buchstabenschrift 
ihr Zustand und friihester Gebrauch in Alterthum, mit Hinsicht auf die 
neuesten Untersuchungen tiber den Homer von J. Leonhard Hug, Ulm, 4to. 1801. 

16. In 1802, appeared simultaneously at London and Leipzig the long ex- 
pected edition ofthe Iliad by Heyne. In the excursuses, at the close of the 
last volume, he deliberately advances the opinion that the Iliad and Odyssey 
were composed in the manner taught by Wolf. This edition of the liad was 
made, during the whole of the season in which it appeared, the subject of a 
very learned, but at the same time most severe and unfriendly critique, in the 
literary journal of Jena; in the composition of which Wolf is supposed to have 
been concerned. 

17. Wolf’s theory was attacked in France by M. St. Croix in a pamphlet 
called Réfutation d’un paradoxe littéraire ; and in the Histoire d’Homere of 
M. Delisle de Sales. [See Villers in the work and place already quoted. ] 

18. In England, Wolf’s edition and Prolegomena were favorably noticed, at 
the time of their appearance, in the Critical and Monthly Reviews ; though 
the authors of these notices do not appear to have perceived the drift of his 
argument, or to have observed that he was proposing a new and important 
theory with regard to the Homeric poems. 

19. Such is the history of this controversy. The following is a brief analy- 
sis of the controversy itself. * ; * . * 


EDUCATION AND CIVILIZATION.* 


Here they had lived and possessed the land from time immemorial. We call 
them Adorigines as the Athenians called themselves Mutotthones. We know 
nothing older. We cannot go beyond them in the history of our continent, nor 
assign any date to their occupation of it. But all their traditions, the size of 
the enormous trees which have grown upon the mounds erected by them, their 
physiological peculiarities, the highly artificial structure of their languages, 
which, without being sentimentally expressive, are grammatically complicated, 
and the silence of general history as to their immigration to America, all lead 
to the inference that the red races have been in possession of this continent as 
long as the white races have been in possession of Europe. Yet, for want of 
intellectual culture, for want of those instruments and means by which it is 
perpetuated and diffused, for want of the alphabet, the arts of writing, of 
reading, and printing (whether this be regarded as cause or effect), in a word, 
for want of that which our schools spread throughout the community, and hand 
down from generation to generation, no great progress was made in mental im- 
provement by the aboriginal tribes of North America. It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that, from their first appearance in this continent to the date 
of the landing at Jamestown and Plymouth, —a period which I take to be 
fully as long as that which has elapsed since the landing of the first Egyptian 
or Phoenician colonists in Greece, — not one effectual step had been taken by 
the northern tribes towards the rational enjoyment of the great heritage which 
Providence had placed in their hands. Nothing, comparatively, had been done 
by them to subdue the wilderness, to open the soil to the sun, to substitute the 
broad expanse of corn-fields and gardens which surrounds us, for the dismal, 
unfertile waste ; and still less, if possible, for the higher arts of life. I do not 
now refer to the semi-civilization of the Aztecs, if it may be so called, which, if 
carefully weighed, furnishes no qualification to these remarks. What miracles 
of beneticence might have been wrought by an overruling Providence, in com- 
ing times, to guide the red man on the path of intellectual and spiritual prog- 
ress, it would be as presumptuous as unavailing to conjecture ; but up to the 
time of the European colonization, it may be truly said that, in all America 
now occupied by the United States and the British Provinces, not even a com- 
Pahoa of civilization, as we understand it, had been made by the native 
tribes. 

But a foreign race, with the Bible and the spelling-book in their hands, — 
the manuals of divine and human learning, — makes its appearance on these 
shores, and a marvellous change at once begins. Few they were and feeble ; 


* From a speech at the Cambridge High School, Aug. 7, 1852. 
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they sowed in weakness, but they soon raised in power. Vastly outnumbered 
they were by the native races, and surpassed by them in most of the elements 
of physical strength ; but the arts of cultivated life gave them an early foot- 
hold, and before long an exclusive possession of the soil. Deeds of violence 
and oppression no doubt accompanied the change, which humanity deplores 
and justice execrates. That Iam in no degree insensible to their atrocity, I need 
not say after one of the declamations to which you have listened this morning.* 
But there were deeds of violence and cruelty on both sides, and unless we 
adopt the wild and extravagant idea, that Providence never intended the Amer- 
ican continent for the abode of a civilized race of European origin, we must set 
down the deplorable acts to which I have alluded to the account of human 
frailty ; taking care, while we justly rebuke our ancestors for the wrongs which 
they committed, and which were incidental to their age, and their unenlightened 
views of social duty, that we do not ourselves countenance wrongs of equal 
magnitude that beset and stain our own more favored times. 

But my present purpose is not to discuss this great and painful topic. I wish 
to point out to you the wonderful effect produced in a couple of centuries, 
through the action direct or indirect of cultivated mind, as a peculiar reason 
why the people of America should cherish that system of popular education by 
which this culture is universally diffused and transmitted from generation to 
generation. What words can do justice to the transformation! How much of 
the native forest, with the ferocious animals that filled it, has disappeared ; 
what hundreds and thousands of villages have been scattered through the land ; 
what a network of roads, and canals, and railways, has been thrown over its 
surface, penetrating its furthest recesses, now climbing the faces of steep 
hills, now bridging pathless swamps, now coquetting with sinuous streams ; 
what forests of masts have been transferred from the mountain side to the 
shores of the sea, thence to be wafted to the remotest haunts of commerce ; 
what crowded cities have been built, filled with the accumulated bounties of 
nature, products of art, and creations of mind ; what institutions for objects of 
education, philanthropy, public spirit, and religion, all called into being within 
two hundred years in what had been for uncounted ages an untrodden wilder- 
ness, and all by the application of those elements of mental culture, which are 
imparted in our public schools to each successive generation! With this great 
fact woven into and running through their whole history, is it to be wondered at 
that the American people have ever regarded the cause of education and the 
support of the schools as of paramount importance? 


WHAT IS POPULAR EDUCATION ? T 


But, sir, we are still told —and this objection in some form or other meets 
us at every turn—that common-school education is a popular interest, and 
college education is not; and that for this reason the State is bound to take 
care of the one, and not of the other. Now TI shall not put myselfin the false 
and invidious position of contrasting them ; there is no contrast between them, 
— no incompatibility of the one with the other. Both are good, each is good 
in its place; and I will thank any person who can do so to draw the line 
between them; to show why it is expedient and beneficial in a community to 
make public provision for teaching the elements of learning, and not expedient 
nor beneficial to make similar provision to aid the learner’s progress toward the 
mastery of the most difficult branches of science and the choicest refinements 
of literature. Sir, they all hang together ; it is an abuse of ingenuity to 
exercise it in showing how much can be done by one without the other. For 
myself I admit, if the admission is desired, that a good system of common- 
school education is, next to religious influences, the great and solid foundation 
of a prosperous state. To build on anything else is to build on straw and stub- 
ble. I honor, beyond all common names of respect, the distinguished gentle- 


* An extract from an address by Mr. Everett, in which the cruel treatment, at the close of 
King Philip’s war, of his wife and child, are described. 

+ From a speech on the Memorial of Harvard, Williams, and Amherst Colleges, delivered 
before the Joint Committee on Education, in the Hall of the House of Representatives. Boston, 
Feb. 7, 1849. 7 
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man (Horace Mann), who for twelve years has devoted the uncommon powers 
of his mind and the indomitable energy of his character to this noble cause. 
He will be remembered till the history of Massachusetts is forgotten, as one of 
her greatest benefactors. I reflect with satisfaction that the Board of Educa- 
tion was established on a recommendation which I had the honor to submit to 
the Legislature ; and that I had the privilege of codperating in its organiza- 
tion, in the choice of its secretary, in the establishment of the Normal Schools 
under its patronage, and in the other measures which marked its opening 
career, and by which — under circumstances of no small discouragement — it 
sought to promote the objects of its institution. 

I owe myself a large debt of gratitude to the public schools, although fifty 
years ago they were in a very different condition from what they are now. My 
education began at the free schools of my native village of Dorchester (for vil- 
lage it then was), and of this the beloved city of my adoption. ‘The first dis- 
tinction which crowned my humble career was the Franklin medal at the read- 
ing school in North Bennett street, when I was not much higher than that 
table ; and if my tongue is ever silent, when it ought to speak the praises of 
the common schools of Massachusetts, may it never be heard with favor in 
any other cause! But can it be necessary? I know, Mr. Chairman, before 
this audience it cannot be necessary to argue the cause of higher education, 
scientific and literary, forming as it does the best preparation for all the 
departments of professional life; for enlightened statesmanship ; and for an 
efficient application of philosophical principles to the great industrial interests 
of the community. Who does not know, sir, that there is not a yard of cotton 
cloth bleached or printed in the commonwealth without assistance from the 
last results of chemical research ;— that you cannot construct a turbine water- 
wheel but by the aid of the highest mathematics ; nor establish a uniform 
standard of weights and measures without building upon a series of geometri- 
cal operations which began with Hipparchus? ‘The tables by which the nay- 
igator — perhaps the illiterate nayigator— finds the ship’s place at sea, are 
written in the very depths of the starry heavens ; and the most learned eyes 
for ages have strained themselves dim, through glasses of wondrous mechanism, 
in deciphering the mysterious characters. The electric telegraph, which brings 
you the daily news, is the last achievement of a department of physical 
science, in which some of the brightest intellects of the last hundred years, 
from Franklin to Morse, have concentrated their powers of observation and 
analysis. This step and that may be taken by an uneducated man, — may 
even be the work of chance,—but the grand result is the product of culti- 
vated mind, strained to the highest tension of its powers. 

We hear of untaught men, sir, of Franklin and Bowditch ; and Heaven for- 
bid that, in the city where one was born and the other died, their names should 
ever be pronounced but with veneration. But, in the first place, to argue from 
such men as Franklin and Bowditch to the case of the generality of minds, 
would be like putting a roguish boy apprentice to a woolcomber, in order that 
when he grows up he might write another Hamlet. But what is a self-taught 
man, and what does he do? He is not an wntauyht man ; nor does he go blaz- 
ing through life, like a locomotive engine in a dark night, by the light of his 
own intuition. Sir, a self-taught man is a man of strong mind and stronger 
will, who, under discouragements and in the face of obstacles, acquires the rudi- 
ments of learning ; and when he has done so carries on and completes his edu- 
cation, by placing his understanding in contact with the cultivated intellect of 
other regions and other times. Franklin is certainly a most favorable specimen 
of a self-taught man. He was a great original interpreter of nature. The 
history of science has nothing more sublime than the courage with which he 
sent his armed kite into the thunder-cloud, and drew the electric spark with 
his finger from the key at the end of the cord. But Franklin was a man of 
books, —a studious man,—a friend of academical training. Listen to what 
he says about the learned languages, in his project for the foundation of a col- 
lege, which I quote from the appendix to his life, in the admirable edition of 
Mr. Sparks : — 

** When youth are told that the great men, whose lives and actions they read 
in history, spoke two of the best languages that ever were, the most expressive, 
copious, beautiful, and that the finest writings, the most correct compositions, the 
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most perfect productions of human wit and wisdom, are in those languages, 
which have endured for ages, and will endure while there are men; that no 
translation can do them justice, or give the pleasure found in reading the orig- 
inals; that those languages contain all sciences; that one of them is become 
almost universal, being the language of learned n:en in al countries; and that 
to understand them is a distinguishing ornament; they may be thereby made 
desirous of learning those languages, and their industry sharpened in the 
acquisition of them. All intended for divinity should be taught the Latin and 
Greek ; for Physic, the Latin, Greek, and French ; for Law, the Latin and 
French ; merchants, the French, German, and Spanish ; and, though all 
should not be compelled to learn Latin, Greek, or the modern foreign languages, 
yet none that have an ardent desire to learn them should be refused ; their 
English, Arithmetic, and other studies absolutely necessary, being at the same 
time not neglected.’’ 

Such is the estimate of college education formed by the self-taught Frank- 
lin, the poor boy who was born beneath a lowly roof in Milk-street, and whose 
parents fill an humble grave in yonder cemetery. 

Dr. Bowditch was, perhaps more than Franklin, a self-taught man. So far is 
his example from proving the inutility of academic learning, that his first 
youthful struggle was made to acquire the Latin language ; and when we think 
of the scientific attainments of his after life, it does make one who has had some 
opportunities of education in early life hang his head in shame to see the diffi- 
culties encountered by this great man in the outset ; the simplest Latin words, 
tumen and rursus, with their significations in English, being written in the 
margin of the books first perused by him, in aid of a memory, which after- 
wards embraced the whole circle of the mathematical sciences in its iron grasp. 
And what was the first use made by Dr. Bowditch of the Latin tongue? To 
read the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton ;—a man, if ever there was one 
among men not technically academic, who was nurtured in academic discipline ; 
a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; a professor of mathematics ; a man 
who passed fifteen years of his life in the cloisters of a college, and solved the 
problem of the universe from the turret over Trinity gate-way. ‘This was the 
kindred intellect with which the mind of Bowditch sought its first communion. 
In the beautiful memoir of his father, which the son of Dr. Bowditch has pre- 
sented us, we read the following interesting anecdote: ‘* From our venerable 
University at Cambridge he received the highest encouragement to pursue the 
career upon which he had entered. In July, 1802, when his ship, the Astrea, 
was windbound in Boston, he went to hear the performances at the annual 
commencement of the college ; and, among the honorary degrees conferred, he 
thought he heard his own name announced as Master of Arts ; but it was not 
until congratulated by a townsman and friend that he became satisfied that his 
senses had not deceived him. He always spoke of this as one of the proudest 
days of his life ; and, amid all the subsequent proofs which he received of the 
respect and esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the distinctions conferred upon 
him from foreign ccuntries, he recurred to this with the greatest pleasure. It 
is, indeed, made the subject of express mention in his will.”’ 

Dr. Bowditch sent three sons to the University ; and, as a member of the 
corporation, deyoted the twelve last years of his life to the management of its 
affairs, giving them all the force of his transcendent talents ; and I think I 
may add, without doing injustice to any other respected name, rendering to the 
institution services unequalled by those of any of his associates. Sir, if it were 
possible to leave the question before you to the arbitrament of Dr. Bowditch, 
our cause would be gained. 

To the objection that school education is the interest of the many, and col- 
lege education the interest of the few, my main answer is, that it is founded in 
a great fallacy. The man who makes that objection has not formed even a dis- 
tant conception of the grounds of the duty which devolves upon an enlightened 
state to educate its children. He is thinking of individuals. He forgets that 
it is the public, as such, the Srarss, the great complex, social Being, which we 
call Massacnuserts, the general mother of us all, — that it is her interest in the 
matter which creates the duty, and which gives all its importance to education, 
as an aflair of public concernment, whether elementary or academical. It is 
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not to teach one man’s boy his A B C, or another man’s boy a little Latin and 
Greek, for any advantage or emolument of their own, that the Pilgrim Fathers 
founded the college, or required the towns to support each its school. As far as 
individuals, many or few, are concerned, I have just as much natural right to 
call on the state to pay the bill of the tailor who clothes, or the builder who 
shelters, my children, as of the schoolmaster or schoolmistress, the tutor or 
professor, who instructs them. The duty of educating the people rests on great 
public grounds, on moral and political foundations. It is deduced from the 
intimate connection, which experience has shown to exist, between the public 
welfare and all the elements of national prosperity on the one hand, and the 


enlightenment of the population on the other. In this point of view, —I say — 


it confidently, — good college education for those. who need it and want it, is 
just as much the interest of the many, as good school education. They are 
both the interest of all, — that is, the whole community. It is, of human things, 
the highest interest of the state to put the means of obtaining a good school 
education, and a good college education, within the reach of the largest num- 
ber of her children. 

In the nature of things there will mot be so many who desire a college educa- 
tion, although it is a popular error to think that every one goes to college who 
can afford it; that the few who go to college are exclusively those who are 
sometimes invidiously called the ‘‘ few.’? Very many sons of the wealthy are not 
sent to college. Of those who go to college, the majority are the sons of parents 
in moderate, narrow, andeven straitened circumstances. The demand here as 
elsewhere regulates supply. All have not the taste or talent, — are not intended 
for pursuits which require academic training. But I maintain that for the lim- 
ited number required to meet this demand, it is just as much the interest of 
the community that it should be adequately and honorably supplied, as that 
the wider demand for school education should be adequately and honorably 
supplied. 

It is not for the rich that the public aid is wanted. They will obtain good 
education, if they desire it, in one place if they cannot in another ; although it 
is a serious evil to have to seek it abroad. As far as individuals are concerned, 
it is the poor student that needs cheapened education. If he cannot get that 
near home, he cannot get it at all. It is not that you expect to breed up every 
one who goes to college into a man of eminence, —an Adams, a Channing, a 
Bushnell, a Webster, a Prescott, a Bancroft. The lottery of life is not all 
highest prizes. But you do wish to train up even minds like these in a healthy, 
fruitful nurture ; and you do wish to prepare for future usefulness in church 
and state the mass of average intellect. I suppose there are not above five 
hundred young men, natives of the Commonwealth, now at college ; but it is 
as much for the interest of Massachusetts that they should have a good educa- 
tion, as cheap as possible, as that the two hundred thousand who wish for it 
should have a good school education. It is one great interest; but if we 
must draw distinctions, the son of the poor man, whose life is cast in some 
obscure interior village, or in some laborious walk of city life, has a deeper 
personal interest in the matter than the son of the affluent in town and 
country. 

The. colleges are not pleading their own cause on this occasion; they are 
pleading the cause of the people. If you grant the prayer of the memorial, 
you will, it is true, somewhat widen the tield of usefulness of these institutions, 
and, if they are true to themselves, afford them in this way the opportunity of 
gaining increased credit with the community. I do not deny that, with a gen- 
erous mind, this is a selfish motive, although the selfishness is of a very refined 
nature. But beyond this, the colleges, and those concerned in administering 
them, are not to be benefited. Your bounty will not add a dollar to their 
salaries ; it may, by increasing the number of students, add to their labors 
and their cares. It is the interest of the people which is to be subserved by 
granting the prayer of the memorial. The young man whom you will thereby 
enable to get an education of which he might else be deprived, — the village, 
which will have the satisfaction of seeing its promising candidate for future 
usefulness lifted up into the broad and cheerful field of academic training, — 
the community, whose treasures of intellect you draw out, refine, and prepare 
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for the service of life, — these are the parties to be benefited ; it is these whose 
cause I now commend to your favorable consideration. 

Having placed our claim to your favor on the ground of duty, I might, in 
addressing a committee of intelligent and conscientious legislators, safely leave 
it there. But if it be necessary to seek for motives of interest, I would say 
that the ground of expediency and policy is as plain as that of duty. If we 
look only to material prosperity, — to physical welfare, — nothing is now more 
certain than that they are most powerfully promoted, by everything which 
multiplies and diffuses the means of education. We live in an age in which 
cultivated mind is becoming more and more the controlling principle of affairs. 
Like that mysterious magnetic influence, — whose wonderful properties have 
been lately brought from the scientific lecture-room into the practical business 
of life, — you cannot see it, you cannot feel it, you cannot weigh it ; but it 
pervades the globe from its surface to its centre, and attracts and moves every 
particle of metal which has been touched into a kindred sensibility. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY.* 


And now, Mr. Mayor, the enlightened counsels of the City Government are 
about to give new strength to those ties of gratitude and affection which bind 
the hearts of the children of Boston to their beloved city. * * * * * 

But to-day our honored city carries on and perfects her work. The trustees, 
from their first annual report to the present time, have never failed to recom- 
mend a first-class public library, such as that, sir, for whose accommodation 
you destine this noble building, as the completion of the great system of pub- 
lic education. Its object is to give to the entire population, not merely to the 
curious student, but to the inquisitive member of either of the professions, to 
the intelligent merchant, mechanic, machinist, engineer, artist, or artisan,— in 
short, to all of every age and of either sex, who desire to investigate any sub- 
ject, either of utility or taste, those advantages which, without such an ample 
public collection, must necessarily be monopolized by the proprietors of large 
private libraries, or those who by courtesy have the use of them ; nay, to put 
within the reach of the entire community advantages of this kind far beyond 
those which can be afforded by the largest and best provided private libraries, 

The trustees are anxious that the institution, whose prosperity they have so 
much at heart, should continue to be viewed in this light ; as one more added 
to the school-houses of the city, at which Boston boys and girls, when they 
have outgrown the other schools, will come to carry on the education which has 
been there commenced ; where Boston men and women, ‘* children of a larger 
growth,’’ may come to acquire that additional knowledge which is requisite for 
the most successful discharge of the duties of the various callings of society, — 
which opens, in its pursuit, the purest sources of happiness, and which, with- 
out reference to utility, contributes so materially to the grace and ornament of 
life. 

I am aware that there is still floating about in the community a vague preju- 
dice against what is called book-learning. One sometimes hears doubts 
expressed of the utility of public libraries; opinions that they are rather 
ornamental than necessary or useful ; and the fact that our time-honored city, 
never indifferent to the mental improvement of her children, has subsisted more 
than two centuries without one, is a sufficient proof that, until within a very 
few years, their importance has not been practically felt. There is, perhaps, 
even now, a disposition to claim some superiority for what is called practical 
knowledge — knowledge gained by observation and experience (which most 
certainly the trustees would not disparage), and a kind of satisfaction felt in 
holding up the example of self-taught men, in supposed contradistinction from 
those who have got their knowledge from books ; and no name, perhaps, is so 
frequently mentioned in this connection as that of Franklin, who, because he 
had scarce any school education, and never went to college, has been hastily 
set down as a brilliant example to show the inutility of book-learning. It has 


nk 


* From Mr. Everett’s address at the dedication of the Public Library, Boston, Jan. 1, 1858. 
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been quoted to me in this way, and to show that libraries are of no use, within 
three days. 

Now, Mr. Mayor, I need not tell you that there never was a greater mistake 
in point of fact. A thirst for books, which he spared no pains to allay, is the 
first marked trait disclosed in the character of Franklin; his success through- 
out the early period of his life can be directly traced to the use he made of them ; 
and his very first important movement for the benefit of his fellow-men was to 
found a public library, which still flourishes ; one of the most considerable 
in the country. Franklin not a book-man! whoever labors under that delu- 
sion, shows that somebody else is not much of a book-man, at least so far as 
concerns the biography of our illustrious townsman. We happen to have a 
little information on that subject in a book written by Franklin himself. He 
there gives a very different account-of himself, and I would ask any one who 
entertains the idea to which I am alluding, at what period of Franklin’s career 
he supposes this taste for books began to be manifested by him ; how soon he 
ceased to be a self-formed man? Perhaps after he had struggled through the 
years of his youthful poverty, — escaped to Philadelphia, — set up in business 
as a printer, and began to have a little money in his pocket. I need not tell 
you, sir, that it was earlier than that. Was it, then, while he was the clever 
apprentice to his brother, the editor of a journal, and wrote articles for its 
columns in a disguised hand, and tucked them under the office door, enjoying 
the exquisite delight of being ordered to set up his own anonymous articles? 
Was it, then, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, that this fondness for reading, 
under the stimulus of boyish authorship, disclosed itself? Earlier than that. 
Well, then, at the grammar school and Master Brownwell’s writing school, 
which he attended from eight to ten (for there are boys who show a fondness 
for reading even at that tender age) ; was little Benjamin’s taste for books 
developed while yet at school? Earlier than that. Hear his own words, which 
you will permit me to read from that exquisite piece of autobiography to which 
I have already alluded : ‘* From my infancy I was passionately fond of read- 
ing, and all the money that came into my hands was laid out in purchasing 
books. I was very fond of voyages. My first acquisition was Bunyan’s works, 
in separate little volumes. I afterwards sold them to enable me to buy R. Bur- 
ton’s Historical Collections. They were small chapman’s books and cheap, 
forty volumes in all. My father’s little library consisted chiefly of books in 
polemic divinity, most of which I read. I have often regretted [and this is a 
sentence that might be inscribed on the lofty cornice of this noble hall] that, at 
a time when I had such a thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not 
fallen in my way... . There was among them Plutarch’s Lives, which I 
read abundantly, and I still think that time spent to great advantage. There 
was also a book of Defoe’s, called an ‘ Essay on Projects,’ and another of Dr. 
Mather’s, called an ‘ Essay to Do Good,’ which’’ did what, sir? — for I am 
now going to give you, in Franklin’s own words (they carry with them the jus- 
tification of every dollar expended in raising these walls), the original secret 
of his illustrious career — what was the effect produced by reading these two 
little books of Defoe and Cotton Mather? ‘*‘ They perhaps gave me a turn of 
tet which had an influence on some of the principal future events of my 

ite” 

Yes, sir, in the reading of those books was the acorn, that sprouted into that 
magnificent oak ; there was the fountain-drop which a fairy might sip from a 
buttercup, from’ which has flowed the Missouri and the Mississippi, — the 
broad, deep river of Franklin’s fame, winding its way through the lapse of 
ages, and destined to flow on, till it shall be ingulfed in the ocean of eternity. 
From his ‘‘ infancy,’’ sir, ‘* passionately fond of reading;’’? nay, with the 
appetite of.a vulture, with the digestion of an ostrich, attacking the great folios 
of polemic divinity in his father’s library. Not a dull boy, either, sir ; not a 
precocious little book-worm ; fond of play ; doesn’t dislike a little mischief ; 
sometimes, as he tells us, ‘‘led the other boys into scrapes ;’’ but in his inter- 
vals of play, in his leisure moments, up in the lonely garret, when the rest of 
the family were asleep, holding converse in his childhood with the grave old 
non-conformists, Howe, and Owen, and Baxter, — communing with the auster- 
est lords of thought ; the demigods of puritanism, — 


Non sine diis animosus infans. 


I. EDUCATION IN PERIODS OF WAR AND PEACE. 


(Translated from the German of Karl Von Raumer, for the American Journal of Education. ] 


J. THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR IN GERMANY. 

Tue “Thirty Years’ War,” which broke out in 1618-19, is the 
most dreadful period in the history of Germany. Its armies were 
great bands of murderers and robbers. The spirit of peace and holy 
order had entirely perished ; and murder, license, and robbery reigned 
without opposition. So fearful were the results of devastation and 
impious recklessness, that pious men began to doubt even of the gov- 
ernment of God. “The country was desolated, plundered, empty of 
men—a desert for wolves and savage beasts. Of schools and teach- 
ers nothing was said.”* 

The histories of those German institutions which date back to the 
thirty years’ war confirm these statements. I shall quote a few of 
them. 

The Protestant school at Friedberg, in Hesse, suffered during that 
time “immeasurable evils.” The pestilence and poverty which re- 
sulted from the war robbed it of many of its scholars. In 1630 it 
was almost destroyed by the Austrians and Bavarians; but was re- 
established + in 1631, when the Swedes entered Friedberg, after the 
siege of Leipzig by Gustavus Adolphus. The Protestant gymnasium 
at Hersfeld was put in possession of Catholic priests and Jesuit 
teachers in 1829. Tilly was at hand to enforce the Edict of Restitu- 
tion by arms, and raved fearfully about it. In 1632 the gymnasium 
received its Protestant teachers back again; but was entirely destroyed 
in 1634 by the imperial general, Gétz—the teachers fleeing to Kassel 
and elsewhere. In 1636 instruction was again commenced; and, in 
1637, when the imperialist troops again came to Hersfeld, it had to 
be closed. It was soon reopened, and vegetated painfully through 


* Raumer’s History of Europe,” Ill ,596. Two religious hymns, of the time of the thirty 
years’ war, afford the deepest glimpse into the melancholy feelings of upright men. One by 
Meder, a pastor in the circle of Leipzig. begins, “‘ When, oh when will it appear, our much- 
longed-for day of peace?’”’ The other, by Martin Rinckart, (1585—1649,) is a parody upon 
the Lord’s Prayer. It begins, ‘‘Our father will no longer be the father of the miserable ;”’ 
and again, ‘‘ Shall thy name be entirely forgotten upon earth?’ and, ‘*Shall thy will never 
more be done upon earth?”’ It ends, however, with a hopeful prayer for relief, and with the 
words, ‘Thou hast the kingdom, and the power, aud the glory over hell and death.” 

t-* Account of the Augustine School at Friedberg,” by Prof. Dieffenbach. Programme, 
1825, p. 12, &c. 
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those troubled times, until its first accession of renewed vigor, after 
the Peace of Westphalia.* 

Gottingen was besieged for nearly two months in 1626, and terribly 
bombarded. Under the pressure of the extremest want, the then 
celebrated rector, Georg Andreas Fabricius, accepted a call to the 
gymnasium at Milhausen; and with him there departed the other 
teachers and the pupils from other places.t He was afterward invited 
back to Gottingen, but in 1641 was without income and five hundred 
thalers in arrear.. 

Schulpforte suffered much by the war. The minister, Martin 
Caulbel,t came to Pforte, August 2d, 1632, through the midst of 
Wallenstein’s army. In the same year the pupils were dispersed by 
hostilities, and returned next year. In 1636 they were twice dis- 
missed, on account of attacks by the enemy; in 1647, when Field- 
Marshal Leslie had his winter-quarters near Pforte, they were dis- 
missed for seventeen weeks; there being no means of subsistence 
either for them or the teachers. On the 18th of February, 1639, 
both teachers and pupils were again dispersed by Bannier’s cavalry. 
When the minister of Schulpforte returned, on the 23d of the same 
month, with five scholars, they were obliged by necessity to eat oaten 
bread until the next harvest. On the 16th of April, 1641, the boys, 
twelve in number, were hunted away again by Duke Bernhard’s 
forces, under General Rose. “God will repay the general and his 
soldiers at the last day,” writes Besold, then the minister; “for they 
tortured two of the pupils by cords twisted round their heads.” On 
the 21st of May, Besold and two scholars returned to Pforte. The 
centennial festival of the institution fell in the year 1643; but such 
was the devastation of the war that only eleven boys sorrowfully cele- 
brated the memory of the foundation of the school. 

It was only to the school at Schweinfurt that the war seemed to 
bring good fortune.§ After the battle of Leipzig, Gustavus Adolphus 
entered Schweinfurt, October 2d, 1631. The citizens treated his 
troops exceedingly well, and gave much assistance in fortifying the 
city. In return, the Swedish king presented them with seventeen 
valuable villages,|| with the express condition that the rents and in- 
comes should be in part devoted “to the erection of a gymnasium for 
the glory of God and the benefit of studious youth.” After the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus, at Liitzen, and the evacuation of the 


* “* Flersfeld Gymnasium Programme,” by Director Dr. Miinscher. 1836, p. 8, &c. 

t‘* Gottingen Gymnasium Programme,” by Director Dr. Kirsten. 1829, p. 22, &c. 

1H. E, Schmiederi, * Commentarii de vitis Pastorum et Inspectorum Portensium.” 1838, 
p. 31, &c. 

§“ History of the Latin School and Gymnasium at Schweinfurt,’” by Prof. Wainich. Pro- 
gramme for 1831, p. 4, &c. 

i The letter of gift was dated at Frankfort on the Main, March 2d, 1632. 
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territories of Wurtzburg by the Swedes, the bishop resumed _posses- 
sion of the villages, which had been his property before. Notwith- 
standing, the magistrates added to the already existing six classes of 
their Latin school a seventh, with the name of Gymnasium Gustavia- 
num. This was consecrated in 1634, and the burgomaster, (Dr. 
Bausch,) a senator, and several clergymen, undertook to give instruc- 
tion in it gratis. The honorable public spirit of the citizens maintained 
the school under the severest misfortunes of the war;* and it only 
ceased to exist, at the end of one hundred and seventy years, in 1804. 

A gymnasium was founded in Stargard by the legacy of Burgo- 
master Peter Groning, and was opened in September, 1633. But, in 
1635, the city was besieged by the imperialists, and became a prey to 
the flames—only the church of St. Peter and nineteen houses remain- 
ing. The gymnasium building itself was also burnt, and the teachers 
were dispersed. For some time there was no school held. Two 
teachers then gradually gathered the scholars again, and one of them, 
Conrector Bindemann, was appointed rector, after there had been 
none for eleven years.t 

The gymnasium at Goldberg, once famous far and wide, by means 
of Trotzendorf, quite perished in 1621, as did that of Beuthen, in 
1629. That of Oels fell into great distress. In 1639 an imperial 
regiment was quartered in Oels; in 1640 the city was besieged, un- 
successfully, by the Swedes, taken and plundered by them in 1642, 
and afterward taken by the imperialists. Biebing, rector of the gym- 
nasium, wrote at that time, “Truly, among so many and so great 
miseries, to live in Oels means to starve, to die before our time, and 
daily to have a foretaste of the torments of hell.”’t 

In 1648, the year of peace, Duke Georg Rudolph established a 
school for princes in the church of St. John, at Liegnitz. He be- 
stowed upon it the revenues of the late Goldberg gymnasium, as he 
says in his decree of establishment, dated 28th of April, 1646, “for 
the re-establishment, renovation, and improvement of all the praise- 
worthy institutions of our forefathers, for church and school, which it 
has been an impossibility to maintain, by reason of the thirty years’ 
war.” $ 

So much may suffice to snow how destructive was the effect of the 
terrible desolation of the thirty years’ war on the schools of our un- 
fortunate fatherland. 


* Octavio Piccolomini bombarded Schweinfurt, after the battle of Nordlingen, with redhot 
balls, and took it; and the Swedish general, Wangel, took it in 1647. The imperial troops 
alone had exacted from the city ransoms to the amount of 284,610 gulden. 

+“ History of the Gymnasium of Stargard,” by Director and School-Councilor Falbe. 
1831, p. 6, &c. 

t* Gymnasium Programme,” by Director Dr. Lange. 1841, p. 18, &c. 


§“ Gymnasium Programme of PREC ” by Prorector M. Kéhler. 1837, p. 14. 
No. 19.—[Vot, VIL, No, 2.]—24 
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When, however, the war came to an end, this destruction was fol- 
lowed by a period of “re-establishment and renovation.” We shall 
consider this more in detail, after we shall have become acquainted 
with the life and labors of Comenius, who lived and suffered through 
the whole of the thirty years’ war. ‘ 


‘ 


Jl. THE CENTURY AFTER THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 


After the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia, all good princes 
and magistrates of free cities took an interest in the re-establishment 
of schools. This was the more necessary since the generation which 
had grown up since and during the desolating thirty years’ war had 
degenerated as well in morals and religion as in knowledge. 

The plans of school organization which appeared first after the war 
agree mostly with those of the sixteenth century. Latin continued 
the chief study; and next was Greek. 

Programmes of a later date, in the end of the seventeenth and the 
first ten years of the next century, show a much altered character. 
The old studies were pursued no longer after the old methods; and 
an increasing number of new ones were gradually introduced into the 
circle of learning. 

We will first consider the methods followed in teaching Latin. 

In the school-plan published in 1654, by the council of Frankfort 
on the Main, daily exercises in speaking Latin were required. “ Any 
one,” it says, “ who shall speak otherwise than in Latin, or any thing 
indecent or blasphemous, shall be punished at the time of his trans- 
gression, but with good discretion.” Entirely in agreement with 
Trotzendorf, Sturm, and the Jesuits. Whether this kind of speaking 
Latin were judicious, Feuerlein, inspector of the Nuremberg Gymna- 
sium, doubts.* “ Hitherto,” he says, “our leges have required of the 
boys even in the lower classes, sub pena, to speak nothing but Latin ; 
with the intention, besides the usu expeditiore hujyus lingue, that they 
should not be able to chatter so much with each other.” Others, on 
the other hand, were so “scrupulés” that they would not require any 
speaking whatever of Latin from the boys, in order that they might 
not become used to a vulgar Latin.t There should be a middle way 
between this excessive scrupulosity, “for the sake of preserving the 
language of the young by means of Latin, or’ rather the Latin by 


*“ The Fates hitherto of the Nuremberg Gymnasium of St. 4.gidius, rebuilt from the 
ground out of its ashes, in three completed periods; and the institution for instruction and 
discipline as renewed and improved in the fourth period, now passing,” &c. By J. C. Feuer- 
lein, pastor of St. Aigidius and inspector of the gymnasium. 1699, p. 95. 

+ Feuerlein cites here Wagenseil’s ** Pracepta de copia verborum”’ and “ De stylo.”’ (Joh. 
Christoph Wagenseil, born at Nuremberg, 1633; died in 1705, while professor at Altorf; an 
eminent man of learning in his day. He wrote, among other things, upon the education of a 
prince, who abhors study above all things.) He says, in the place quoted, “Infants are forth- 
With taught to attempt Latin expressions; boys are forbidden, under severe penalties, from 


ot 
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means of their tongue, and the fear that the boys would become ac- 
customed to mere sorry kitchen-Latin.” They must not speak Latin 
among themselves, but only under the oversight of their teacher.* 
“As for the rest,” says Feuerlein, “I do not believe it is necessary to 
forbid our youth from speaking Latin among themselves. 

Evidently speaking Latin began to be regarded with other eyes in 
the previous century, for it was required of all, even the youngest 
scholars. Having been regarded as a second mother-tongue for the 
boys, it had been taught like the mother-tongue. Just as the latter 
is at first spoken by infants in mere attempts, in a most disfigured 
manner, and only gradually with fewer faults, so the youngest scholars 
had been permitted to speak the most helpless, gibberish Latin. But 
now a different rule was established. The boys were rather to be 
silent than to speak bad Latin; and good Latin was to be learned by 
the continued reading of the classics. Was the Latin then no longer 
regarded as a second mother-tongue? Such an altered state of af- 
fairs is indicated by the following facts. Previously, Latin had been 
learned from the Latin grammars; a practice which Ratich was the 
first to oppose.t He was followed by the school ordinances of the 
second half of the seventeenth century and the first decennium of the 
eighteenth. “In Quinta,”} says the Frankfort school ordinance, “the 
new German grammar shall be used instead of the ‘Compendium 
Grammatice Giessensis” "§ Feuerlein, of Nuremberg,|| says that it is 
a question to be considered, “whether, in learning Latin, the use of 
a grammar written in Latin should be continued, or whether it would 
not be found best to introduce one written in German?” Some made 
use of the German grammar of Seybold. The celebrated Mark 
grammar, prepared in 1728, by the rectors of Berlin, was in 
German. 


uttering a word except Latin at home, at school, or amongst their playfellows. Thus it hap- 
pens that, by saying whatever comes into their mouths, and many words which it would be 
better not to hear, they contract, unwisely, the habit, not of Latin eloquence, but merely of 
Latin talk.” 

*In like manner, it is said, in the * Ordinance of the Honorable Council of Hamburg for 
the Public St. John’s School, 1732,” that “the youth shall speak Latin, especially in the two 
higher classes, and that there shall be examinations under the charge of the preceptor, to see 
that the boys speak Latin with each other.’”? Page 15, 

t And after him Comenius and Balthazar Schuppius (1610—1661.) The latter says: “ The 
first hindrance which makes the grammar difficult and unnatural is that they have to learn 
it ina language unknown to them; that the precepta grammatices are laid before them in 
Latin ; and thus it is naught to teach them ignotum per @que ignotum, and to bring them, by 
means which they do not understand, to the attainment of a subject which they do not under- 
stand.”’—B. Schuppius’ Works, p. 161. J. M. Gesner’s opinion was, that the use in German 
schools of grammars written in Latin was not at all suitable for beginners, but only for such 
as had, by other means, already obtained some knowledge of Latin.—Gesner’s “ Minor Ger- 
man Writings,” 302. 

t Sc. classis ; 5th class, = 

§ In Quarta, however, the Giessen grammar was used. 

IL. c., 54. 
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A comparison of the earlier dramatic representations in the schools 
with the later ones is in place here.* Sturm required that, every 
week, a piece from Terence or Plautus should be acted; his design 
being the attainment of facility in speaking Latin. Many schools 
followed his advice.t In Oels, Terence or the Colloquies of Erasmus 
were used; in Liegnitz,t in 1617, “ Terentius Christianus” was rec- 
ommended. “Notwithstanding,” the recommendation continues, “let 
us adhere to the opinions of the renowned Herr Sturmius, whose 
counsel is to make use in the schools rather of recitations and scenic 
performances than of tedious readings and explanations of the come- 
dies and tragedies. In Gottingen, also, pieces from Plautus and 
Terence were represented.§ 

But this principle was not adhered to. At one time the teachers 
of gymnasiums themselves began to write pieces, sometimes very ex- 
traordinary, in Latin; with the purpose of attaining the original end 
of practice in speaking Latin, and at the same time of avoiding the 
- indecencies of Terence; but after a time the use of German compo- 
sitions, which began as early as in the sixteenth century, seems to 
have altogether prevailed. There was no longer any pains taken 
about practice in speaking Latin. Among the Latin school-dramas, 
the “Belsasar, Lutherus, and Jesulus comedia sacra de nativitate,” 
by Hirtzwig, rector at Frankfort, was celebrated.|| Rector Tesmar 

caused to be exhibited, at Neustettin, in 1684, a comedy “De rustico 
ebrio qui princeps creabatur.” 4 

At the gymnasium at Salzwedel, Alexander the Grad after Cur- 
tius, was exhibited.** It contained, besides the historical persons, the 
Angel Gabriel, Fame, a multitude of pages, a ghost, and a courier. 
Another piece was Epaminondas before the criminal court at Thebes. 
Between two Latin acts was introduced an entirely inappropriate Ger- 
man interlude, which represented the strife between choral and figural 
music; in which Apollo and the muses appeared. In the drama of 
Hercules at the parting of the ways, there appeared the seven arts, 
three soldiers, three students who sang the students’ song, &e. And 
these pieces were much exceeded by the later German, or rather Ger- 
man-Latin and German-French, school-dramas in deplorable tasteless- 
ness. Thus there was exhibited at the gymnasium at Thorn, in 1723, 


"I only touch upon the German school-dramas, and refer to Gervinus for a rich array of 
facts relating to them, to which I make a few additions. See his celebrated “ History of Na- 
tional Poetical Literature of the Germans,’ III., 69, etc. ; among others, pp. 83 and 87—94. 

+ Oels Gymnasium Programme.” by C. Leissing. 1841, p. 21. 

t“ Liegnitz Gymnasium Programme,” by Director M. Kohler. 1841, p. 21. 

§ Director Kirsten, 1827, p. 15. 

| Vomel, 1. c., 13. 

I‘* History of Neustettin Gymnasium,” by Director A. Giesebrecht. Page 19. oo aad 

**“ Invitation to the School Festival of the Gymnasium at Salzwedel,” by Rector Danneil. 
1833, p. 64, 
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an “ Actus dramaticus of Joseph distressed and exalted,” in which 
the author, a teacher in the gymnasium, himself played. “ Now,” he 
says, “I have selected a biblical subject, and have obtained permis- 
sion from our masters, the school officers, to represent the same in this 
theater; and also to invite to the same, with our most humble obliga- 
tions, all and every one of the high patrons and patronesses of our 
Parnassus—requesting them with friendly kindness to favor us with 
their presence for some few hours,” &c. The play is a mixture of 
rococo-gallantry and coarseness.* 

The drama called Stargaris, onthe bad and good fortune of the 
town of Stargard, which the Stargard scholars acted apparently in 
1668, in a large warehouse, must have been without gallantry, but 
still coarser. In the third act, there appeared :two adulterers, with an 
adulterous and loose woman, who conversed not in the most decent 
manner; until there appear the wives of the faithless husbands, who 
assault them with slippers and distaffs. In the second act, where the 
masons, at. the command of the magistrates, are building the wall of 
the city, there occurs some violent quarreling. And this play was 
acted before the assembled authorities of the vicinity.t+ 

Although Sturm and others, by these Latin school-dramas, pro- 
posed that the scholars who acted them should learn to speak. 
Latin, and others again sought the edification and at the same 
time the amusement both of scholars and spectators, and therefore 
exhibited German plays, Miller, rector at Zittau, describes the object 
of these plays to be “The exercising of the students by public come- 
dies in oratory and political decorum.” Of six comedies exhibited, he 
himself wrote four, by the exhibition of which many had “acquired 
better morals, and had learned to fill better than before their places 
in the political world.” ,They are designed for the training of the 
memory; “since,” he says, “we did not seek the empty pleasure of 
idle minds, but benefited in study and. in conduct. For we would 
not willingly rank among those whom -men call Merry Andrews, and 
who divert the mob with vulgar follies.” 

Who can not trace here, as well as in the above introduction to 
the play.at Thorn, the influence of the age of Louis XIV.? But I 
shall speak of this. point further on; and at present will only say 
this: The new principle, that the youngest scholars were not to speak 
Latin, and were not. to learn from the grammar in Latin; the decline 
of Latin school-dramas, previously acted by the scholars, in order to 
facilitate speaking Latin; all these indicate that Latin was no longer 
sought to be made a second mother-tongue, and that the true mother- 
tongue was beginning to attain to its natural and real rights. This 


* Richter’s * Prussian Provincial Journal,’ Noy., 1841, p. 458. { Falbe, p. 14, 15. 
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will now be made strikingly evident to us from other sources; and it 
will become quite clear when we shall have glanced over the history 
of Latin in Germany, and especially of its relations with the German 
language from the earliest times to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. ’ 

The requirement to speak and write Latin is the last echo of the 
old Romish dominion over a great part.of Europe ;* for the Romans 
forced their language upon the conquered nations. The Romish pa- 
pacy, as well as the German emperors, inherited this ruling language, 
which was that both of church and state. In general, however, Ger- 
man was the language of government, and French of diplomacy ; 
and thus, after the Reformation, Latin remained the language of the 
Bible, of religion, and of the courts of justice, only among the 
Catholics. 

Thus partly driven from the church and the state, the speaking and 
writing of Latin fled to the domain of learning; it should serve as 
the general medium of intercourse, written, printed, and oral, among 
all the learned men of Europe. 

It however gradually withdrew itself from this sphere also, espe- 
cially at the end of the seventeenth and in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Burmann, in an oration at Leyden, in the year 
1715, complained that, “ Within a little time, the serious German na- 
tion has proceeded toward the disuse of the Latin speech, so that 
in university chairs and in schools only the mother-tongue is heard.” 

The intellectual and learned Matthias Gesner expresses himself 
clearly upon this subject. “In vain,” he says,t “it has been held a 
sin to speak any thing but Latin in our universities. And yet, sixty 
or seventy years ago, none dared to break the rule. But when the 
University of Halle was founded, in 1695, ,some few began to violate 
it. The first was Christian Thomasius, who read German because he 
did not understand Latin. But he had quite sufficient reasons be- 
sides this for doing so. For at that time learned men spoke Latin, 
it is true; but after such a manner that it would have been better for 
them to speak German, Yes, even had Latin not been taught in the 
schools and universities, that language would not have been injured 
by it. Thus then the ignorance of Thomasius was the first reason for 
this change, but the second and entirely just one was that the Latin 
language should not come to entire destruction. It was that men 
of education, who understood Latin, were in favor of the use of the 
German, and advised in future to teach it, while the few barbarians 


*“Teges sermone suo, imperium quasi pre se ferent conscriptas, imposuerunt debellate 
genti.” 

+ Isagoge.”’ Vol 1.. 102. Gesner’s lectures, (Prime lineew Isagoges in eruditionem 
universalenr.) began about 1742. 
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defended the use of Latin.* But the German made rapid progress, 
and in few years was entirely predominant. And now even royal 
edicts were of no more avail against the practice of teaching in 
German.” 

Life and teaching go hand in hand. When state and‘church no 
longer required the speaking and writing of Latin, it was vain to at- 
tempt to require that it should be used as the living mother-tongue 
by the literati-+ 

As in the universities, so in the schools, the use of German in- 
creased ; it was soon made one of the branches of instruction.[ Even 
that very school ordinance of Frankfort, of 1654, which was so strict 
in requiring the speaking of Latin, requires the scholars in the seventh 
class to “ read fluently German and Latin.”§ Feuerlein of Nuremberg|| 
cites stronger instances. “Most people,” they say, “will in future 
have occasion, in their spiritual or worldly employments, for the pow- 
er of speaking well in German almost always, and only to the least 
possible extent in Latin; and yet they give almost no application to 
German.” But they add, as if fearful that they have said too much, 
“notwithstanding the Latin is to be studied more than any thing else 
in the Latin schools, and is not to be neglected.” 

The Hamburg school ordinance, above quoted, goes still further.@[ 
The scholars must, it is true, according to it, speak good Latin; but 
as to the German, it is said that “the German language shall be be- 
times studied, both in Quarta, after they have been well grounded, 
and afterward in Tertia, Secunda, and Prima, as well by reading the 
commendation of good German books as by the practical imitation 
of the same in German letters, speeches, and otherwise; so that no one 


* Gesner had spoken in the same way as early as 1715. ‘‘ Institutions,’ p. 109. 

tI say, as a living mother-tongue; for Iam not speaking of the other instruction of the 
schools in speaking and writing Latin. Of this I shall treat hereafter. Gervinus says, l. c., 
91: “ At first, the chief purpose of the school comedies was strictly practical; Latin was to 
be practiced by the scholars, and their practice in conversation had the same design.” 

t Gervinus gives details on the way in which the German language became honored again 
in Germany. He shows how the Society of Usefulness was, above all, the cause of it. It is 
worthy of observation that the first idea of this society happened when Prince Ludwig of 
Anhalt was attending the burial of his sister, Duchess Dorothea Maria von Weimar, in 1617. 
It was this same Duchess who had so zealously espoused the cause of Ratich as early as 1613, 
and had bestowed upon him two thousand gulden; it was this same Prince Ludwig who did 
so much, at his capital of Kéthen, for the introduction of Ratich’s plans of school organiza- 
tion. It was also Ratich who had said, in 1613, that it was the course of nature for boys first 
to learn well and fluently to read, write, and speak their mother-tongue ; and in all the facul- 
ties the German language could be used. When the Society of Usefulness, in 1620, published 
Terence, in Kéthen,in German and Latin, this,as we have shown, was brought about by 
Ratich; and his own school-books appeared there in the year 1619. And the question may 
be asked whether, if Ratich did not himself give the first impulse to the establishment of the 
Society of Usefulness, he was not the occasion of the movement from which itcame. Comp., 
p- 23. remark 2. 

$B... 
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shall leave the school for the gymnasium who shall not have passed 
a sufficient examination in pure composition in this language. 

Many entertained similar opinions. Baumeister, rector at Gorlitz, 
says: * “Tt is a very harmful opinion to believe, that at school men 
must trouble themselves only about the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
- tongues; but that the German does not belong among the learned 
tongues. The example of the Romans ought to be remembered, 
who never dishonored their native tongue in such a way. I seek on 
every occasion to remove this prejudice among youth.” | He says fur- 
ther that, if they would strictly require thorough study and practice 
of the mother-tongue, the Germans have their classical. authors as 
well as the Romans. 

Wenzky, rector in Prenzlau,t says: “It is fitting that men should 
learn their own mother-tongue well, and-that youth should acquire 
the same in the school. This principle will be acknowledged just now 
by many persons. If men had had regard to this in past times, there 
would not have been all the mortification which has been felt at see- 
ing our greatest and most learned men make such blunders in Latin 
as would have been severely punished in a scholar at school.” 

Miiller,t already mentioned as rector of the gymnasium at Zittau, 
expresses the same opinion. “ Among the languages,” lie says, “the 
mother-tongue holds the pre-eminence; both because it is the model 
by which all other languages must be learned and judged and is the 
chief means by which we apply to practical use all our acqusitions. 
For these reasons should the German language be diligently studied in 
all schools, from the beginning to the end; and be made the chief in- 
strument of the development of all the powers of the understanding.” 

It is a matter of astonishment that rectors of gymnasiums should 
have entertained such views upon the German language; for at that 
time it was in a state of the deepest decay. While previously there 
had been written a compound of German and Latin, there had lately 
entered into it a third element—the French; it was a truly Babelish 
language. The proverb “The style is the man” might apply both to 
the upper classes and the people. In the second half of the seven- 
teenth and the first of the eighteenth century, there was apparent, in 
the style, the taste, and even in the opinions and character of the 
German men of learning, a heterogenous and intolerable mixture of 
stiff German-Latin erudition and pedantry with frivolous gallantry 
and a disgustful servilism to France. 

There now began the strife between the Latin and Latin litera- 


** Account of an Important Improvement in the Gymnasium at Gorlitz.” By F. Ch. Bau- 
meister, rector of Gorlitz Gymnasium. 

+ The Mode of Teaching Used by Georg Wenzky, Adjunct-Rector in Prenzlau,’’ 1746, p. 5. 

4 LV C., 7: 
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ture and French and French literature. Vainglorious Frenchmen 
made themselves and others believe that their poets and prosemen 
excelled the ancient classics.** In diplomacy French unfortunately 
gradually took the place of Latin as the universal language of kings 
and princes. It had also become the language of conversation among 
the higher classes in German, having been introduced by the influ- 
ence of the profligate Louis XIV. and the crowd of abandoned court- 
iers who adored him as the highest model of courtly training. 
The shallow and traitorous un-German admirers of this literature 
hoped that the French would entirely drive out the classical lan- 
guages, and would even become the language of instruction at the 
universities.t | 

Is it to be wondered at that all this had an influence upon schools ? 
“Tt has come to be the case,” says Feuerlein, of Nuremberg,{ “that 
some eminent people have exempted their sons entirely from the 
study of Greek.” And again, “ The tendency of the times is to con- 
sider a knowledge of French entirely indispensable to such persons.” 

The connection is evident between the exemption of the sons of 
these eminent people from studying Greek and the considering a 
knowledge of French indispensable to them. 

When Sturm’s gymnasium, in 1578, contained more than one 
thousand scholars, and among them about two hundred nobles, twen- 
ty-four counts and barons, and three princes, yet all these scholars, 
great and small, were instructed according to one and the same plan, 
The Baron von Sonneck was,§ as we have seen, examined exactly like 
his fellow-scholars in rhetoric, Latin, and Greek. The same equality 
among the scholars prevailed at. Trotzendorf’s gymnasium, and here 
they even proclaimed in the school laws, He who is a scholar can 
no longer play the noble.| 

What honorable firmness and disregard of consequences on the 


— 


*“ Among writers in that tongue, (French,) it can not fairly be denied that there were 
many of very finished talents ; but an all but intolerable conceit obscured the excellencies of 
some of them. They boasted, often in a ridiculously ostentatious manner, that they only 
were men, that they only possessed talents,’’ &c. Morhof, Polyhistor, I., 759. 

+ For the malignant and truly devilish way in which the French perverted our_ princes, and 
poisoned their morals, see Rtth’s Historical Developments of the Influences of France and 
the French upon Germany and the Germans. Berlin, 1815.’ A book of the greatest inter- 
est and value. Corruption of German princes, 167. French education of the young, 174. 
Astonishment of an emigré upon finding that the Princess Sophie Charlotte of Brandenburg 
understood German, as she usually spoke only French, 205. How French gradually came to 
be the language of diplomacy, 358. The work contains many other facts of the same kind. 
How different the custom of the Romans! ‘The ancient magistrates took the most watch- 
ful pains that no answer should be made to the Greeks except in Latin. So that those of that 
' nation, being unable to use that volubility of speech on which they were accustomed chiefly 
to depend, were obliged to speak through interpreters.”? Valerius Maximus, 2, 2, 2, 

1. e718. 

§ Part J., 249. 

|| * Ponit etiam personam nobilis qui induit scholastici.”’ Ib., 216. 
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part of these old rectors! How rightly did they feel that in the 
realm of learning there is no respect for persons ! 

How disgusting, on the other hand, is the conduct of later rectors, 
who treated their noble scholars in a more respectful and entirely dif- 
ferent manner from the others! The same France which, in the 
Revolution, preached a thoroughly false equality, preached, in 
the time of the tyranny of Louis XIV., an equally false in- 
equality of rank, and thus pointed out the way to the later preach- 
ers of equality. This French servility to those of higher grade 
spread into Germany, and even infected the schools. We give a few 
examples of it. 

Baumeister,* already mentioned as rector at Gorlitz, has an especial 
arrangement of lessons for the noble scholars. Greek, which the 
citizen scholars studied assiduously, is omitted from it. It was prom- 
ised that a French teacher should be appointed. It was said that 
“mathematics chiefly were to be learned by nobles.” The man is 
even not ashamed to say “ We make a distinction between the chil- 
dren of nobles and gentlemen and those of lower birth; in part be- 
cause a more intimate, loving, and trustful intercourse with their 
teachers is proper for them, for instruction in the manners appropriate 
to their rank, and in part that they may be safe from faults into 
which they might fall by intercourse with the others. Ifthe children 
of gentlemen,” he continues, “ bring a tutor with them, they are not 
strictly required to attend the public recitations.” For such lessons 
a nobleman paid double. 

Rector Miller, of Zittau, agrees with kim of Gérlitz; and his pro- 
gramme, both in language and in matter, is made up of stiff pedant- 
ry, plastered over with a dressing of French gallantry. Modern his- 
tory,f according to him, must be studied thoroughly, but other ‘his- 
tory only in a cursory manner. “ We study,” he says, “not for old 
times, but for the present. And we might well study also heraldry 
and genealogy.” Again, “The languages of the present political 
world must not be neglected in the schools;” these are of practical 
use to “many classes of persons, especially the nobility and those 
about the court.” Millert assures patrons that in the gymnasium 
their children will have abundant opportunity to acquire noble and 
gallant studies, especially mathematics, French, Italian, and English, 
as well as dancing.” “Yes,” he continues, “if any one should be 
most graciously pleased to intrust their children to my own house 
and table, I will myself instruct them in French and dancing, in 


*< Account of the Gymnasium at Gérlatz,’’ 28, 29, 30. 

+L.c. 9,8. At p.29 we read, “ A lecture upon history entirely modern, from 1700 down 
to the present time.” 

+Ib., 33, 
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order to have them more completely under my own observation, and 
when needful to give them an occasional admonition.” 

It was always, however, an ungrateful task for the gymnasium 
rectors of that time to instruct their noble scholars after the model 
of the French aristocracy. The purpose of the system of education, 
the method, the organization, and the character of the teachers of the 
gymnasium were all opposed to it. From the troubles arising from 
these sources came the practice of founding special institutions for 
noble youth, such as the Pedagogium at Halle, the Knights’ Acade- 
my at Liegnitz, &e. 

Thus we see that the schools of literature, in the century after the 
peace of Westphalia, assumed a character very much varied from 
that of those of the sixteenth century. We see that the Latin lost 
its place as a second mother-tongue, and that the German took its 
rightful one as the native and honored language; but that, in conse- 
quence of the disgusting influence of France upon our country, the 
French language and French education ruled our higher ranks with 
an unholy spell. 

How deeply soever these influences had already changed the idea 
of the character of our literary schools, still other causes were at 
work to the same end. 

“For along time,’ writes Rector Wenzky of Prenzlau, in 1746,* 
“the old methods of teaching have been discontinued in most places, 
and others have been adopted more in accordance with the times. 
The object now is, though it is pursued in various ways, to instruct 
scholars who may be able to serve the state best in the present 
emergency. The times change, and the school-teachers must vary 
with them.” We have already seen how unfortunately the times 
had varied. Wenzky sought especially the introduction of a multi- 
tude of new studies, and names, besides the already mentioned in- 
struction in the mother-tongue, genealogy, heraldry, geometry, mili- 
tary and civil architecture, astronomy, dialing, botany, theoretical and 
practical philosophy, &e., &e. “I teach,” he says, “ how to judge of 
books; and show how to compose, write, examine, complete, and cor- 
rect the proof, of a book.” “I dissuade scholars from prejudices as 
from irreconcilable enemies.” “If one should tell me these ‘subjects 
are too many, and the chief object, the learning of language, must 
be obstructed thereby ;’ I answer, these subjects are nevertheless all 
useful, and are such that the scholar must have some knowledge of 
all of them. Why are the arts and sciences so many?” In this 
strange error we see a picture of the theory of pedagogical develop- 
ment of the second half of the eighteenth century, and which has 
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existed down to our own times. These exercises may be described in 
two words: real subjects, and exercises of the understanding. We 
shall hereafter become sufficiently acquainted with both of them; 
but their real objects remined us but little of the profound views of 
Bacon and Comenius. 

There appeared also a third element which has been named pie- 
tism, which originated with August Hermann Francké and his school. 
Before I speak of this school, I must discuss the pedagogy of a man 
who is to be considered a follower of Montaigne and Bacon, and as a 
predecessor of Rousseau; the pedagogy of the Englishman Locke. 


III. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY. 


[Translated for this Journal, from the German of Karl von Raumer.] 


Pror. Raumegg introduces the third volume of his “ History of Ped- 
agogy” with the following remarks :— 


In this third volume, I am far from wishing to put forth a system of pedagogy. 
I have been deeply impressed by some strong expressions of the great Bacon, 
against systematizers. 


‘““The wonder of men at learning and at the arts,” he says, ‘‘ has been made to 
increase by the cunning and technical arts of those who, having studied the sci- 
ences, gave out that they were perfect in them and had brought them to comple- 
tion. For when men turn their attention to systems and subdivisions, these sys- 
tems seem to them to include every thing, and to contain within themselves all 
matter which relates to the subject. And though such system may be ill filled 
out, or as it were empty, still they impose upon the common understanding by the 
form and-fashion of a perfect science. The first and oldest investigators of truth, 
however, with more faithfulness and good fortune, bestowed the knowledge which 
they had received from the observation of things, and wished to preserve for use, 
in the form of aphorisms, or short separate thoughts, not knit together in any 
method; and thus they did not feign and pretend to set forth the whole of their 
art.” 


So far Bacon. As I abide by his doctrine, and therefore do not pretend to set 
forth the whole extent of my subject, the reader will find, instead of a system of 
pedagogy, mostly descriptions of single pedagogical subjects. These, moreover, 
are not treated at all after any one plan. Sometimes the presentation is of a his- 
torical kind; sometimes I have considered rather the present time. Sometimes 
the theoretical side is most prominent, and sometimes the practical. In this I 
was influenced by the various characters of my subjects, by my greater or less 
knowledge of them, and by the mode in which they had appeared to me in Jearn- 
ing and teaching; in short, by my own experience of them. If I had undertaken 
to discuss all these subjects in one and the same way, the work would have been 
done in.a colorless, monotonous manner; and such a method would evidently 
have been very closely connected with the evolution of a system. 


The reader here receives the first division of the third part. In the second 
division will be treated instruction in the subjects omitted in the first. As a con- 
elusion of the whole work, I have thought of giving a comprehensive view of the 
present condition of pedagogy ; and am even desirous of endeavoring to portray 
traly and impartially the most eminent of living teachers. 


I know well how difficult is this task, and how much self-denial it implies. 
Perhaps an author who has entered his sixty-fifth year is better fitted for such a 
task than younger men, who yet are “ vigorous in love and hate.’? It is more 
easy for one near the end of his life to speak of the present as if it already lay 
far behind him, as it soon will. 

Erlangen, June Ist, 1847. _ Karu von Raumer. 


We shall continue our translations from this volume until we have 
completed them, by the reproduction of the whole of Prof. Raumer’s 
great work in the English language. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE EARLIEST CHILDHOOD, 


“Speak, that I may see thee,” said a Greek. 

Accordingly, the child being unable to speak, comes into the world, 
as it were, invisible; and long preserves the deepest incognito. All 
the care of the parents is bestowed upon the little helpless body ; 
physical education is the main object. This was the case with the Greeks 
and Romans, The Spartans used a rude method of alleviating the 
task, by passing a sentence upon the new-born child, of life if its 
body seemed healthy, of death if not. Rousseau’s doctrine was little 
better. “I could not trouble myself,” he says, “about a sickly child, 
if it were to live to be eighty years old. I can not be concerned 
about any pupil who is a burden to himself and to those who have 
the care of him.” 

To give all the honor to the body is a coarse and brutal estimate 
of man. Such barbarians would not have thought worth preserving 
the life of Kepler, the great German astronomer, who came into the 
world a sickly seven months’ child. 

Rousseau, in his teachings as to physical education, has kept in 
view, as his ideal, a completely healthy North American savage; a 
rule which will not serve for us domesticated Europeans. But one 
extreme introduces another; there prevailed, for great part of the 
eighteenth century, especially in France, a frivolous, unnatural meth- 
od even in the education of small children. We have already be- 
come acquainted with these unnatural ways: the frizzle-wigged boys, 
with laced coats, and swords at their sides; and the little frizzle-headed 
girls, with their great hoop-petticoats. By their contests against 
these evils, Rousseau in France and. his followers in Germany, as ad- 
vocates of natural principles, did great service to the cause of physi- 
cal education. The extreme views which they held, as happens at 
every reaction, disappeared with time, and the real good remained. 

To refer once more to a few points. Rousseau admonished moth- 
ers of their maternal duties, in striking terms. It is not nurses, but 
they themselves, who are destined to bring up their children. If 
they would have their children love them, they must wait upon them 
with efficient maternal love.* He zealously combated the abominable 
custom of swaddling children, as a child so swathed up can not ex- 
ercise any of its limbs; and recommended cool bathing, fresh air, 
simple diet, and a costume permitting the freest exercise of the body. 

However correct these views are in the main, it would not, as has 
already been said, be advisable to follow Rousseau absolutely. He is 


* Gellius had already (12, 1,) laid down the same principles; as had Ernesti after him. 
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no physician—he even hates physicians; . proceeds recklessly, and 
often blindly, after his Huron ideal; and is determined, either by 
bending or breaking, to harden the French children.* 

The little work of the able physician, Hufeland, on the contrary, 
his “ Good Advice to Mothers, on the Physical Education of their 
Children,” is highly to be recommended. Intelligent mothers may 
safely follow his advice, particularly as to diet, where so many go 
astray. According to Hufeland, coffee and tea are altogether unneces- 
sary to children; he prohibits the usual overwhelming of children in 
thick, soft feather-beds, and their sleeping in heated, unventilated 
rooms; recommending, instead, the utmost cleanliness, and especially 
what he calls air and water-baths. 

Children do not give information; we do not see into the quiet and 
hidden secrets of their existence. In instruction, the most helpless 
scholar will receive the most assistance from the intelligent teacher. 
But we often have to stand in doubt and irresolution by the cradle, 
and to recommend our child to the care of its angel in heaven. I 
have known farmers’ wives, who permitted their children to play in 
the street, without any care. And if any one drew their attention to 
the danger, they would say, “ My child is not three years old yet— 
the angels take care of those.” Their idea, probably, was that after 
the third year, when the child is more active and intelligent, it can 
take care of itself. 

But, although the inner life of the child is a secret to us, we may 
be confident that its mind is no vacant space, but a place consecrated 
by baptism, in which are slumbering the seeds of divine gifts, which 
shall develop with advancing years. But let it not be imagined that 
the mother can do nothing for the child in the first vears of its life, 
except in the mere matter of physical care. Is the heartfelt love 
which inspires this care nothing? Who knows whether it is not this 
love which implants the first seeds of the answering love in the child’s 
heart? Shall, then, the dependence of little children upon their 
mother be only animal and selfish? Who ean tell how much influ- 
ence the beautiful cradle-songs of the mother have upon the child ? 
And, above all, we believe that the intercession of the parents brings 
a blessing. 

With the acquisition of speech, begins a new course of life for the 
child; and it comes out of its mysterious isolation. Learning to 
speak is connected with learning to walk;+ and these two compre- 


* For instance, Rousseau rejects Locke’s admonition never to permit a child, when heated, 
to lie down on damp ground, or to drink cold drink. 

t First,to creep. This strengthens both arms and legs. A child who learns to creep well 
will. as he begins to go upright, and often falls down in trying, usually come down on his 
hands and arms, which he has learned to use. Children who have not crept fall more awk- 
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hend the first elementary instruction of a child. I anticipate the 
question, what reason is there why children should be born dumb, 
and require almost a year before they can speak a word? It is be- 
cause they must needs awake gradually from their deep, nine months’ 
embryonic slumber. Light awakens the eyes, sound the ears, and in 
this way the senses become active, and of themselves receive impres- 
sions from the world around. This is the beginning of living, and of 
experience. It is when the child’s impressions mature into ideas that 
there arises within him the need of expressing himself; words are 
the ripe fruit of childish experience.* It is provided that the attempt 
to speak shall not be made too soon, by the original influence of the 
organ of speech. If this is overcome, there is in most cases an end 
of a judicious course of learning language. Such children misuse 
the treasure of language, which others have laid up; and, as if orna- 
menting themselves with the feathers of others, they allow their 
thinking and speaking to be done for them. 

Learning to speak is, in part, a mental process, and partly bodily. 
The latter portion of it is concerned with the training of the origin- 
ally awkward organs of speech. Children themselves take pleasure 
in this practice, and very often say and repeat words and phrases for 
the sake of speaking. Their ears learn gradually to apprehend more 
accurately and fully the words pronounced before them, and thus they 
become able to pronounce them better.t 

The mental labor of the child in learning language consists in the 
correct comprehension and experience of the thing to be expressed, 
and in the memory of the right word for it. Without any stiff, 
schoolmaster-like, incessant pronouncing over before him, the child 
observes for himself the names of things by repeatedly seeing the 
same things always called by the same names; cherries, for instance, 
always called cherries. In the same manner, he learns from grown 
persons words and phrases to express his inward impulses; his wishes, 
desires, pain, pleasure, &e.{ 

The ideal to be pursued in the child’s first learning to speak, is the 
same which should remain such all his life as a man; namely, truth; 
adequacy ; the fullest correspondence of the thing to be expressed 
with that which is expressed ; .of the inner seeing, feeling, thinking, 
with the verbal language. To such a correspondence and truth we 


eee 
wardly and dangerously. And still how hasty are parents in hurrying their children on- 
ward, and forcing them to walk without having crept ! 

*J. M. Gesher says: ‘‘The Greeks have a most valuable word. legos, with a broad 
significance. For it may mean either reason or speech. When the word has ripened within, 
then it can be spoken out. The child does not learn to speak like a parrot; it is no organ- 
ized echo to return what is spoken to it. At least, it ought never to be taught, by the inces- 
sant chattering of nurses, &c., parrot-like habits of imitating such chattering.” 

t See the chapter on the training of the senses. {See Augustin’s Confessions, Lib. I., 6, 8. 
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should educate the child; it is this quality which characterizes the 
greatest poets, orators, and philosophers. 

The mother usually gives the first elementary instruction in lan- 
guage, and may commonly be expected, proceeding in a natural man- 
ner, and with sure instinctive tact, to do what is right; while the 
subsequent instruction in language, by teachers who boast of using 
the best methods, is very often extremely fantastic, and well calculated 
to defile, or entirely to dry up, the deep and living sources of human 
language. Let him who desires to instruct mothers in this thing be 
cautious; let Pestalozzi’s “ Book for Mothers” be a warning example 
to him. Instead of intelligent mothers, eagerly, freely, and delight- 
edly teaching their beloved children to talk, as opportunity serves, we 
shall have, by means of these methodologists, stiff, wooden school- 
mistresses, giving methodical lessons in language to children one year 
old, every day at a fixed time.* 

It might almost be believed that unrhythmic language is not for 
children, but song; which passes so magically into their hearts, and 
thence into their memories. 

Scarcely can children speak, when many parents are at once uneasy 
to have them learn all sorts of things. A confused idea of education 
prevails, like a dusky phantom, in our day; to which many parents 
blindly submit, without examining whether his authority is legitimate. 
I shall hereafter speak more fully of this tyranny, which must bear 
the blame when parents induce or force their children to learn to read 
and write at the earliest possible moment, especially if it is too early.t 
“Good things take time,” says the proverb. The child grows in 
-mind as in body; unpreoccupied and intelligent attention by the 
teacher is necessary, in order to observe whether he is ready for any 
particular subject. How few exercise this observation! The farmer 
might put them to shame, who watches closely to see whether his 


*See “ History of Pedagogy,” Vol. 11., p. 411, 2d ed. Ishall say more on this point when 
speaking of the so-called intuitional instruction. 

t This haste is doubly material in a time when a celebrated pedagogue ventures to praise 
his widely-known system of instruction in reading, as follows :—‘‘It makes the child con- 
scious of his actions. hy observing how he forms one or another letter by his organs of 
speech: ’—it is designed ‘to direct the children’s attention to their actions, by this regulated 
practice.” This beginning is continued by instruction in ‘logical and esthetical reading; ”’ 
in which the reason is every where given “ why the reading is to be so and not otherwise,” 
which is called “ reading with a distinct consciousness.”? This method is carried to such an 
unnatural extent, that any plain woman, who has been made to believe that she ought to 
teach her children to read in this way, and no other, had better quite give up instructing 
them at all. 

I shall speak in another place of the wretched “thinking method” of teaching language, 
which is so utterly repugnant to the youthful nature, which dries up the very marrow, de- 
stroys the feeling for poetry, and misunderstands and despises all childlike simplicity ; deify- 
ing, in its stead, a so-called ‘‘ consciousness,” commonly an empty form. Let us hope that 
the good natural character of the German youth, so hard to extirpate, can maintain a strong 
opposition to this unreasonable training in self-consideration and self-management, until 
their teachers’ eyes shall be opened to their exceedingly unnatural theory and proceeding. 
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colt is strong enough to carry saddle and bridle. If he errs, and 
harnesses him in too early, the beast is worked beyond his strength ; 
and I have with grief known more than one boy broken down by 
similar untimely and excessive labor. The farmer knows. but one 
mode of bringing his poor beast to his strength again; he looses 
him, and turns him into the green meadows. I know of no better 
mode of restoring a boy, so broken down, than a similar vacation in 
the country. 

The child therefore must not too soon proceed from hearing to 
reading, from speaking to writing. He should at first be kept within 
the region of the living voice (vox viva.) In his mother he should 
love and respect his only source of tales, songs, &c.; she will speak 
to him in an appropriate style. Even the Bible must. at first, not be 
read by the child, but must be narrated to him in a free style. Tell- 
ing and listening form a beautiful bond of affection between mother 
and child; while, when he begins to learn to read, he often turns his 
back to his mother, sets himself down in a corner and devours books. 

While I must oppose this intellectual hothouse forcing of children, 
there is another matter which many parents, led astray by Rousseau 
and his sect, put off far too long. Our pious forefathers used to teach 
their youngest children to pray, and to know edifying Bible-texts and 
hymns. A child’s heart finds, in prayer, the life of its life; and the 
deep impression never fades, and consecrates its whole existence, even 
until death. Yet these illuminati arose, inquiring, What can a child 
think about the names of God and Christ ?—and children’s prayers 
were in many families discontinued.* Would to God that grown 
persons, with all their so-much-praised “ consciousness,” were as capa- 
ble of deep and heartfelt prayer, and of trust in their heavenly father, 
as children whom a pious mother has taught to pray! But unless 
grown persons become like children, they can not so pray; and men 
would destroy even this strength of feeble children! 

I shall hereafter discuss the beginnings of various branches of 


instruction. : 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The farmers’ wives in a Silesian village, in the year 1817, at the 
suggestion of an excellent landlord, contrived an agreement that, dur- 
ing harvest-time, when they were busy in the fields, one and another 
should take turns in remaining in the village and taking care of all 
the children. The plan was certainly very praiseworthy and intelli- 
gent, and to be recommended in all similar cases; e. g., when a num- 
ber of mothers are occupied in washing or factory labor—in short, 
wherever there is the same occasion. 


* See Rousseau and Philanthropinum, in “ History of Education,” Vol. Il., pp. 258, 301. 
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Though there are many infant schools which did not originate 
in this necessity, still the idea is closely related to them. 

The bond of affection which connects the members of a family is, 
at the present time, continually slackening. Father, mother, children, 
each have their own views, and follow their own paths. Every thing 
which aids in this unfortunate dissolution and scattering of families 
should be carefully avoided. Pestalozzi felt this deeply. To him 
the family sitting-room was so holy that he even opposed sending 
children to school at an early period, and would have the first ele- 
mentary instruction confided to the mother. It would seem as if the 
infant schools contemplated the opposite of this, and were school- 
rooms instead of home-rooms. 

Attendance at the infant school by children, whose mothers remain 
at home and are not obliged to labor elsewhere for their support, 
should ordinarily not be allowed; certainly not encouraged. I say 
this of children under six years of age—of those not arrived at school 
age, and whose mothers would therefore not be expected to instruct 
them, but only to give them maternal care and protection. To whom 
else, in God’s name, than mothers should that duty be intrusted ; 
and who would venture to perform it, uncalled ? 

Such are my views; and I hope that they will, in general, be ac- 
cepted. Still I must? confess with pain that, at the present day, the 
exceptions to the rule increase. Our day is a day of succedanea. 
A suecedaneum, accordingly, must be had for a large class of moth- 
ers; especially for unnatural mothers. But it may be objected, where 
is the use of saying that mothers ought to be so and so, and of turn- 
ing away from what is actually practicable? When so many moth- 
ers fulfill their maternal duties so ill that they rather injure their chil- 
dren in all ways, shall not every one, in whom there remains one 
spark of Christian sympathy, lay hold and save all that can be saved ? 
Shall we not at least bring these poor children, for a few hours daily, 
into a better and purer physical and intellectual atmosphere, so as to 
give them more strength to resist a corrupted atmosphere for the rest 
of the time? Will not such a mode of proceeding perhaps afford 
the means of acting upon the mothers themselves, and of bringing 
them into a better way ? 

Who could oppose to such applications of the principles of love a mere 
stiff adherence to what ought tobe? Only so far would we adhere strict- 
ly to principles and rules, especially the fundamental laws of divine and 
human order, as to avoid the danger of becoming so estranged from them 
and accustomed to our substitutes as at last to think these absolutely 
right. We would rather use all possible means to aid in re-establishing 
those ancient and obsolete laws, and a pious and honorable family life. 
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There is a second thought, which I can not avoid expressing; it 
relates to the mode in which the unhappy condition of these children 
is to be remedied. The problem is one of the most difficult of the 
art of education ; and but few men have the gifts which enable them 
to pass many hours a day with a crowd of little children in a natural, 
childlike manner, without affected childishness, and to do the right 
thing every moment, with assured tact, and without uncertain and 
uneasy meddling. 

But what are the consequences of failure in this direction? I 
may be excused if, at the risk of going too far, I present a sketch of 
the errors which in such a case are probable, and which have some- 
times actually happened. 

Children not yet of school age are collected together in a school- 
room. If they were taken into an inclosed meadow in the woods, 
where they could play at making sand-houses, their instructor would 
have scarcely any thing to do except to keep an eye upon their live- 
ly, unwearied, and mostly innocent fancies ; indeed, he would scarcely 
have any thing at all to do. 

What a task is it, on the other hand, to preserve from weariness, 
to oversee and govern a crowd of children shut’ up together in a 
room! <A mother can often scarcely get along with only four or five 
children ; and has to require the help of the older ones. 

A method has unfortunately been invented of meeting the exigeney ; 
but how? The poor children, who would otherwise have enjoyed a 
vacation up to their sixth year, and thus would have suffered no wea- 
riness, have to sit still on benches and at desks, and study. Although 
it may be said that this is only an introduction to the school, it is 
nevertheless itself a school. When a good mother at home repeats 
or sings a stanza to her children until they can say it or sing it after 
her, this is harmless private teaching and learning. But how differ- 
ent is the proceedings in such schools where a multitude of little 
children learn, repeat, and sing by rote and simultaneously ! 

Many teachers suppose that they must drill the children in order 
to bring them forward. Invisible, quiet development is indifferent to 
them. And even if we confess that the same indifference apparently 
prevails here and there in the public which supports such schools, 
still they will see the fruits of their support of them, even if these 
are apples of Sodom—rosy outside, but within dead ashes. Woe to 
those teachers who only endeavor to make a show of these little ones, 
and in them of their own skill; who aim to make them, at public 
examinations, or even before any visitors, sing, declaim, and eyen 
pray with theatrical and affected manner, at their age so unnatural 
and repulsive! Thus 1s instilled into these lamentable little creatures 
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a poison which remains with them all their lives; an utterly unfeeling 
and hateful vanity. Thus are produced children who take no pleasure 
in verses and stories, but only in the praises which they can obtain 
by telling them with acquired and drilled naturalness; who are 
rolling their eyes about even while they are praying before the com- 
pany; while the last trace is gone from them of that devotion which 
a pious child feels when his pious mother hears him repeat his eve- 
ning prayer, before he goes to sleep in his little chamber. 

It would be better than this even to have the children grow up 
in the streets and squares, in sight of the whole city. 

I ask excuse for the foregoing. It may be considered as a carica- 
ture, drawn by way of warning. Yet it is certain that its features 
were not composed from imagination. 

It is, I repeat, a difficult task to conduct an infant school. Aside 
from the numerous external difficulties, the place requires men who, 
besides great christian humility, and heartfelt love for children, do 
what is right and true in all simplicity, hate pretense, and without 
being led astray by experiments and controversies will walk and act 
as quietly and unobtrusively as possible, conscientiously, and as if in 
the sight of God. 

The Lord has already sent many pious laborers, who are working 
unweariedly in the field. He will carry forward the work of his 
hands. He has pronounced heavy curses against those who offend 
children ; and will give blessings equally great to those who save 
their souls from death. The mistakes, errors, and even faults, which 
have appeared in various places, should not betray us into looking 
only at the dark side of these institutions ; although we would not 
shut our eyes to their faults; since we desire that they should be 
recognized and cured, and that this important work may from day to 
day become purer and more pleasing to God. 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


The child attains the school age in his sixth or seventh year; at 
which time new relations arise, namely, those between the child and 
the parent on one side, and the teacher on the other. Hitherto his 
parents’ house has been the central point of the child’s existence ; now 
it is the school. Education is the object at home, and instruction at 
school. a 

In simple communities, the father can be the teacher of his boys; 
especially when the latter are brought up in and for the father’s eall- 
ing. But if the son does not follow that calling, or if the extent of 
the matters to be learned is larger, or if those matters have little or 
nothing in common with the occupation of the father, the teacher 
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becomes a necessity. Thus there comes to exist a special class of | 
teachers, as by the progress of division of labor the various other 
professiuns and occupations have been originated. 

Of the teacher is required a definite amount of knowledge and 
skill, a thorough acquaintance with certain sciences and arts, and par- 
ticularly a mastery of the art of teaching—the art of awakening in 
the young the love of these arts and sciences, and of communicating 
them to them. 

The relations between the parents and the teacher are most im- 
portant ; as a constant co-operation is necessary. The father should 
ask the teacher, How does my son go on at school? and the teacher 
again should ask the father, How does he conduct at home? Thus 
will be established the most healthy species of influence ; which will 
bring the boys, particularly the insubordinate ones and the real good- 
for-nothings, between two fires. 

Parents and teachers must treat each other with respect, especially 
before the children. In no case should either of them speak criticis- 
ingly, contemptuously, or inimically of the other, before them. 
Great errors are committed in this particular by injudicious parents, 
who treat the teacher like a hired servant, who is bound to govern 
himself by their views—usually narrow—and prejudices. They find 
fault in the presence of the children with the instruction or the strict 
discipline of the teacher, and even say that the tuition-fee is altogether 
too large. Will the children obey, respect, and love persons of whom, 
and even to whom, such things are said ? 

My own parents impressed upon their children unconditional love 
and respect for their teacher. But my father once violated his own 
rule in an instance apparently quite unimportant. He found fault 
in my presence with the mode in which my teacher made pens. 
This trifling blame made me for the first time entertain doubts of my 
teacher’s perfection. 

ALUMNEA,.—PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, ‘ 

Elementary instruction is provided for, in every village of moderate 
size, by a common school. Small towns have also schools in which 
the rudiments of Latin are taught; but only the large towns have 
gymnasia, which afford a complete preparation for the university. It 
is therefore only in the large towns that the relation which we have 
sketched between school and house can continue while the boys are 
receiving the higher grade of school instruction. Many fathers of 
families, as for instance landed proprietors and clergymen, live in the 
country, or at small villages; how are such to secure for their ehil- 
dren, if destined to a course of learned study, the higher gymnasium 
instruction ? To secure it, I say, because cases are so unusial where 
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such a father himself affords the whole course of school instruction, 
from the elementary up to entrance into'the university, as scarcely to 
need notice. Where they do not do this, however, they must either 
send away their son to the place where the gymnasium is established, 
or must place him at a private establishment, or must employ a tutor 
at home. 

In the former of these cases, it has always been a great evil that 
the father usually finds it difficult to obtain a good place of abode for 
his son, and to find a man who will receive him into his family as if 
one of his own children, and exercise a like conscientious care over 
his education. It is besides also beyond the polaaatoan means to pay 
the expenses of their children’s board. 

To obviate this difficulty, there have been established, at many 
gymnasia, Alumnea, in which children from other places live together 
under supervision ; and the establishment of the Saxon and Wirtem- 
berg cloister-schools was for the same purpose. The mode of life in 
these Alumnea was very different from the previous life of the boys 
at home; indeed, there was no distinct aim to supply the place of 
family life. There was wanting, above all, a housewife 
mother. The liberty of the Alumnists was much circumscribed of 
necessity, on account of their number. In the Alumneum of the 


a house- 


Joachimsthal Gymnasium, at Berlin, where the author was an Alum- 
nus from 1798 to 1801, no pupil might leave the house for more 
than a quarter of an hour without a written permission, signed by the 
inspector, which he presented to the door-keeper. We were awakened 
at a fixed time, and the lights were to be extinguished at a fixed 
time. Every thing had the character of the discipline of a strict 
father ; a character no longer in agreement with our freedom-loving 
age. Ido not wish to be understood that there was no opposition 
among the Alumnists to this strictness, nor that there were not mani- 
fold evasions of the legal regulations. 

The instruction, like the discipline, was mostly on the ancient plan. 
If any thing new was introduced at any time, with cautious selection, 
it was done as quietly as possible, so that we scholars scarcely ob- 
served it; there was not the remotest, slightest approach to innova- 
tion or charlatanry. 

The private institutions for education were precisely the opposite 
of the Alumnea. They have mostly risen up in Germany and Switz- 
erland, within the last seventy years, since the establishment of the 
Dessau Philanthropinum. This institution sought new objects, oppo- 
site in nature to the old, and thus came in conflict with the schools 
already existing, which adhered to the old plan. After this time, 
any oue who desired to promote the new system was obliged to seek 
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to do it either at his own risk, by establishing a private institution, 
or by joining himself to one already existing under it; and parents 
of the same views placed their children at such an institute, and sup- 
ported it by their payments for tuition. 

It is not to be denied that the old-fashioned schools were conserva- 
tive in excess, and even to obstinacy ; and that they often rejected 
any thing new, even when it was good. Many private institutions 
made a beneficial opposition to this excessive tenacity. They experi- 
mented with devotion to the cause of progress, and the results were 
of service to the old-fashioned schools, which imitated their success 
and avoided their failures. Many private institutions might be 
named, whiclf in this manner exercised a most healthful influence. 
Others of them are enterprises which are entitled to gratitude, be- 
cause they took the place of public schools which had disappeared, 
and disappeared as soon as they resumed their places. Many of them 
were called cities of refuge for orphan children, and others whose 
own faults or other means had brought into a necessitous condition. 
Such is the bright side of the private institutions ; let us now look at 
their dark side. 

If the old-fashioned schools were too conservative, the private in- 
stitutions showed themselves to be, on the other hand, too progressive 5 
inclined to innovation. This was clearly exemplified in the case of the 
Philanthropinum ; which despised the wisdom of previous centuries, 
and proposed to fashion all things anew. They pulled up wheat and 
tares together. This fault, it is true, many modest and judicious 
principals endeavored to shun. But such teachers, by trying to sat- 
isfy the excessive requirements both of the old and new periods, only 
overworked themselves and their pupils, in their endeavor to accom- 
plish impossibilities, without being thanked for it. It is evident how 
much such experimenting must have injured the pupils intrusted to 
them. 

The private institutions were designed to identify the school and 
the house. The school assimilated itself to the family life, and 
brought the latter under its roof; the principal, who received the 
boarders into his family, representing both the teacher and the father 
of the family. Thus wielding the double scepter of school and home, 
it was thought that he could not fail, as every thing was under his 
hand, to conduct every thing without any divisions, and in unity of 
spirit. 

But this was an error. He represented the father of a family, but 
was not it; and, in like manner, he only represented the rector of the 
school, without really being such. 

It is easy to explain why he was not actually the father of such a 
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family. The very number of the children rendered a domestic and 
affectionate family life impossible, even though the director should 
have the services of the most conscientious, industrious, and kind- 
hearted of housekeepers. Nor can the director, even with the utmost 
good will, embrace each child separately in his affections; he must 
manage them as a body, and what father manages his children as a 
body ? 

And though he were able to embrace them all in his heart, still 
that is not the heart of a father; even granting him the utmost good 
will, it is only a substitute for the love which God plants in the 
heart of a father. And the children, collected from the most various 
families, are doubly destitute of childish love for the director. They 
feel themselves as it were in exile—banished from their parents’ 
houses ; and they compare their present life with their previous life 
at home, finding nothing right, and every thing hateful and oppress- 
ive. And even if they become gradually accustomed, their liking 
remains but lukewarm, and it is only seldom that they acquire a 
real love for the new state of things, and then their previous condi- 
tion must have been quite bad. 

Private schools, moreover, are frequently under the necessity of 
receiving pupils who do well nowhere; or who are excluded from 
other schools for deficiency in intellect. And, although parents and 
guardians ought to describe the children they bring just as they are— 
as worthless or ignorant if they are so—yet the contrary practice 
prevails, and they are silent about their faults and conceal them, 
especially their secret ones; and, after all, they charge the institu- 
tion with all the ignorance and badness of their children. It is 
well-advised, therefore, that pupils, at entering, should be exam- 
ined in the presence of their parents, that the results should be 
set down in a protocol, and the protocol signed by the parent or 
guardian. 

It is a common delusion that the director of a private school is 
free; having no authorities to limit him and prescribe laws to him. 
Instead of school authorities, who may honorably be obeyed, there 
are many parents and guardians who take upon themselves to pre- 
scribe, in all possible matters, to the director what and how he shall 
teach, how his table shall be managed, &c. Woe to him, if he 
promises to comply with every thing; if he lacks the necessary 
judgment and firmness to meet all these requirements in a proper 
manner. 

These assumptions have usually a very vulgar origin; namely, the 
idea that the instructor depends upon their favor, as if they were his 
official superiors. If he does not obey them, they threaten to take away 
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their children.* And they tell them, even in the teacher’s presence, 
to be very industrious, because they cost so much money. Such 
admonitions naturally make the children think that the teacher is 
supported by them, and can not exist without them. Is that the po- 
sition of a father of a family ? 

Want of a capital to begin upon, and dependence upon payments 
for board, has a bad influence upon private teachers. One who de- 
sires a permanent situation prefers a place in a public school to one 
in a private institution. The latter affords no certain support, and he 
can not think of marrying in reliance upon it. And even if his in- 
come is sufficient on one day, what assures him, with his sliding-seale 
of boarders, that it will be sufficient to-morrow? The consequence 
is, that in the private institutions we usually find only young 
teachers, who have just come from the university. These make ex- 
periment of their gift for teaching upon the pupils. As soon as they 
ascertain that their ability is good, they begin to desire some position 
elsewhere, which will assure them a certain income. In this only the 
more incapable teachers are usually disappointed, and thus they 
remain for years burdens upon the schools; while the abler ones find 
situations. Thus there is almost never established, in a private insti- 
tution, a corps of teachers with the skill of years of practice and 
experience. But it is not only the desire of a sure maintenance which 
drives off the teachers ; there is a second reason—the almost intoler- 
able burden of labor. The gymnasium teacher has the time of his 
evenings to himself, as soon as the regular school-hours are over; but 
not so with the teachers in a private school. He must continue his 
supervision of the boys at table, at play, and even through the night, 
if he sleeps with them. He has no time to breathe; and one can 
scarcely endure such a burden, unless he has a not overscrupulous 
conscience. The principal is worst tormented of all. Besides instruc- 
tion and supervision, he has many other duties: correspondence with 
the parents, the housekeeping management, the general care of 
the whole institution, &. And these burdens are doubly oppressive 
because he is not governing in the strength of an official appointment. 
And such a man, beset day and night, is expected at the same time 
to be a cheerful, friendly, loving father to a multitude of strangers’ 
children, and to maintain the tone and atmosphere of a pleasant 
family life ! 

He is even expected to do more than this. He is expected to be 
rector, and to maintain discipline among the mass of children. Thus 
that of 


he has two inconsistent occupations, and this inconsistency 


* An honorable and conscientious teacher must meet these vulgar assumptions with the 
most distinct sint ut sunt aut non sint—things must be as they are, or not at all—at the risk 
of having his school entirely deserted. 
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family life and school discipline—runs through the whole institution. 
If the former is the prevailing element, the strict discipline and order, 
which are so healthful and beneficial to the child, suffer; and if the 
latter, there is from morning to night a stiff regulation-movement to 
play, meals, sleep ; every thing has the impress of the rules upon it. 
This is intolerable to intelligent and active boys; and they try to get 
free air for themselves by constant opposition to the incessant pressure 
of the stupifying legal code. And this very opposition often causes 
the teacher to still greater strictness. 

Thus there is a vacillation between a corporeal despotism, which 
would assimilate the school to a barrack, and a so-called family life, 
which would resolve itself into lawless anarchy. 

Having thus displayed the dark side of the private schools, I glad- 
ly turn once more to the other. 

It should first be observed that it would be very unjust to charge 
that all parents and guardians of pupils at such schools are such as 
have been described. At all the institutions which have been known 
by me, there have always been fathers, mothers, and guardians, who 
have been sincerely thankful for every thing which has been for the 
good of their children. And there were also many among the 
children, who felt and recognized the honest and disinterested exer- 
tions of the teacher for them. And even those to whom their life at 
the institution was not pleasant, often in after years sincerely thanked 
the teachers for what they had done for them. 

Intelligent parents and good children influence the others, and 
strengthen the teacher in his difficult calling. Such parents are far 
from entertaining that foolish notion that the teacher, in return for 
their tuition-fee, is their servant, and must fall in with their wishes in 
every thing. 

If the teachers of a private school are respectable men, free from 
interested motives, kind and conscientious, and if the parents of the 
children are liberal-minded, and place full confidence in such teachers, 
many of the evils which we have described will disappear. The 
pupils, after the example of their parents, will confide in the teachers, 
and good feeling will prevail in the school. 

TUTORS. 

Parents who love their children sincerely find it very hard, at so 
early an age, and under such circumstances as have been described, 
io send their children away from them, and to intrust them to an 
Alumneum or a private institution. They have remaining, in such a 
case, the alternative of employing a private tutor, who shall educate 
their children jointly with them, and who shall have entire charge 
of the department of instruction, and thus supply the ‘place of the 
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school. This is the business of the tutor in the country ; in the city, 
however, he will usually have charge only of the supervision and ed- 
ucation of the boys, who will attend some school, receiving additional 
private lessons. 

To consider more in detail the task of the tutor. And, firstly, as 
to instruction: the duties of the city tutor are in this respect much 
the lightest; as he will have only to supervise the boys during their 
studies at home, and to assist them wherever necessary. In this po- 
sition it is difficult always to observe a proper medium, so as to avoid— 
if a somewhat colloquial form of expression may be admitted—mak- 
ing a personified asses’ bridge of one’s self. If the study of self- 
taught persons is often an oppressively severe task, that of the scholar, 
who is always assisted, is too easy. By always depending upon ex- 
ternal aid, he loses the right control of his faculties, which alone will 
bring him to a proper independence. , 

The country tutor must instruct in all studies; he must be a whole 
school in himself. He must understand and be able to practice what- 
ever he is to teach; and he must do still more. Even a master of 
any subject does not thereby become a master in teaching it; many 
virtuosos might be named, who could not teach their science or art. 

It may be said that, as the art of swimming must be learned by 
swimming, so the art of teaching must be taught by teaching. This 
is very true; but still, each of these arts has rules and modes of op- 
erating, a knowledge of which can be acquired before proceeding to 
the practice of them, although the right understanding and practical 
knowledge of them is only to be acquired by actual practice. 

Candidates in theology and philology are usually tutors. They 
have seldom, while at the university, made any special preparation 
for the place, and do not know what its difficulties are. They 
frequently imagine that, because they can read and reckon, they can 
teach both of those studies; and even delude themselves as to the 
clearness and certainty of their knowledge and ability in them. Ex- 
perience is necessary before one can know how teaching brings the 
teacher to the right estimation of his knowledge; that is, how it cures 
him of an overestimate of it, and humbles him. 

Most of what is to be taught, it will be necessary not merely to be 
practically master of, nor scientifically to understand, but both. The 
teacher must conjoin clear theoretical knowledge and practical skill. 
An apparently ready arithmetician undertook, rashly, to teach the 
rudiments of arithmetic. He soon found out, for the first time, that 
he was destitute of any true knowledge of the essentials of the four 
ground rules, especially of division; and thus convinced himself that 
he could not teach properly without that knowledge. 
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If the tutor is likely to make such a discovery as this on subjects 
which he has diligently studied at school and university, the case will 
be still worse when he undertakes to instruct on subjects which he has 
studied and practiced only superficially, or not at all. Such are draw- 
ing, singing, piano-playing, gymnastics, geography, and natural his- 
tory ; departments of especial importance for a teacher in the country.* 

Any person, therefore, who is proposing to become a tutor, should 
use the opportunities afforded him at the university to ground him- 
self more thoroughly, and increase his readiness in the studies which 
he pursued at school, and to learn also much more. And even if the 
theological student has no design of becoming a tutor, he should have 
a reason for such a course of study, aside from the noble motive of 
self-cultivation. If he afterward becomes a pastor, he will commonly 
have the supervision of a country or city school. In this event he 
must become acquainted with the subjects and the method of school 
instruction ; in order to which, he needs to prepare himself almost in 
the same manner as for a place as tutor. The fact that this has al- 
ways been neglected by the great majority of theological students 
has done much to promote the unhappy division between church and 
school. Teachers feel it to be unjust that they are under the super- 
vision of clergymen who have made themselves acquainted neither 
with the theory nor the practice of teaching, while they themselves 
have labored assiduously for years in preparing themselves for their 
vocation. J am aware that many teachers protest against subordina- 
tion to the clergy from quite other and improper motives; but they 
are right in demanding of the school-inspector an acquaintance with 
the subjects and methods of school instruction. 

But to return to the subject of the tutor. In the country, he must 
teach, singly, what all the teachers of a school teach together. To 
make up for this great field of subjects of instruction, he has been 
encouraged by the consideration that, to compensate for it, he has 
fewer children, perhaps but one or two, to instruct. But this is a poor 
comfort. It is true that to instruct a class of seventy or a hundred 
scholars is a task to which no one ever felt himself competent who 
was seriously desirous of teaching, in the true sense of the word. 
But an opposite extreme brings with it an opposite disadvantage to 
the teacher. This is, that nothing could be more irksome than to sit 
six or eight hours daily opposite two pupils, and to instruct them 
without cessation. The case is the same as in gymnastics. What 
would the teacher of gymnastics do if his class at leaping, for 
instance, consisted of only one or two? He can not keep these two 
~ * The study of French is especially to be recommended to those who would oppose the ex- 


cessive valuation of this language ; so that it need not be said that they can not judge of it, 
because they do not understand it. 
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jumping incessantly ; they would very soon be exhausted. But, if 
he has a class of fifteen, each, after his exercise, rests and looks on at 
fourteen others before his own turn comes again. 

The case is generally similar in mental training. Suppose a class 
of fifteen are studying the Aineid. The scholar who is reciting has 
to make a much greater mental effort than the rest; but, when he 
is through, he only listens while the other fourteen recite, until his 
turn comes round again. And it is precisely this alternation of the 
productive and receptive mental activity, in speaking and hearing, 
which is most profitable to the pupil. 

It is, therefore, to be recommended to the tutor that, wherever 
practicable, he should, when the case requires it, have a few pupils 
joined with his own, who will certainly gain by it. No parents could 
object to this plan, except such as consider that, if the tutor should 
instruct their boy only, his whole powers would act on them; but, if 
he should teach four others, only one-fifth of them. 

It is also said that the tutor has an easy time, as long as the chil- 
dren are quite young——having to give them only elementary instrue- 
tion. This again is poor consolation; for this is the most difficult in- 
struction to give. It is certainly more difficult to communicate the 
right rudiments, in the right way, of arithmetic, Latin, d&c., than to 
study algebra and read Cicero De Offciis with a boy of fifteen, al- 
ready practiced in them. 

Having thus considered the task of the tutor in respect to instrue- 
tion, let us look at his duties in disciplining. 

In instruction he is usually unrestricted, and regulates it as he 
chooses; but he must administer discipline in conjunction with the 
parents. And the discipline will be successful only when they labor in 
harmony with*him. If this harmony is wanting, the blame is some- 
times due to the tutor, sometimes to the parents, sometimes to both. 

Until the first employment of a tutor, the parents are usually the 
only educators of their children. It often happens that the tutor, at 
first entering upon his office, lays claim to sole authority. This is as 
much as to tell the parents to their face, You do not understand this 
affair; let me transact it alone—and this too from a person who has 
usually not even made an experiment in education. Before he makes 


such a demand he should have made proof of his capacity by his 
effect upon the children; and, if he has done this, he will usually not 
need to make any demand—the authority will fall to him of itself. 
This misunderstanding with tutors just beginning their work is es- 
pecially probable when the tutor is a Christian, and the parents 
decidedly worldly. In a situation so full of temptations and troubles 
as this, it is extraordinarily difficult to do well by the children in every 
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case, or to carry through, with firmness and mildness, any measure 
requiring uncommon wisdom. The tutor, in such cases, must be 
careful not to set up a rigid system, grounded not on God’s Word but 
on his own determination, nor the wearisome, painful, and presumpt- 
uous formalities of a false pietism; for the gospel will win no hearts 
by such measures. A seriousness based on strong faith, which is by 
no means inconsistent with unconstrained cheerfulness, is not at all re- 
pulsive; but the caseis very different with that ill-humored frame of mind 
which is always uneasy, out of temper, and displeased with every thing, 
and which even by its silence passes sentence of condemnation. 

This is one error with which a Christian tutor in a worldly family 
may fall; the other is gradually to become worldly himself. Espe- 
cially should he beware of becoming so accustomed to the high style 
of life in a family of high position that it is a necessity to him, and 
that afterward he will be utterly miserable in a little village parson- 
age, always longing for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and for what is called 
cultivated society. He should, therefore, while employed as tutor, find 
time to attend upon the sick and the poor, and especially on poor 
children; in order not to become entirely estranged from the occupa- 
tions of his future life. If, at the conclusion of his engagement as 
tutor, his employer should offer to present him the place of clergy- 
man of his village, he should be careful lest he play the part of a 
mere chaplain and guest of his patron, and neglect the congregation 
intrusted to his charge. 

A Protestant tutor can not easily exert a profound religious influ- 
ence upon Catholic children. He can not accommodate himself to 
Catholicism ; and, if he does not do this, but gives Protestant relig- 
ious instruction without regard to consequences, this is in fact nothing 
but a proselytism which is inconsistent with honesty. The same is 
true of a Catholic tutor in a Protestant family. 

Thus much of the duties of a tutor: I shall pass rapidly over those 
of the parents. I discuss the points under this head in my chapters 
on early childhood, religious instruction, relations of parents to public 
and private teachers, and of training generally. To the remarks 
offered in those places I will add a few words on the relations of the 
parents to the tutor. 

They must, firstly, be cautious in selecting; but, having selected, 
according to the best of their conscience and knowledge, they must 
then put confidence in the employed, and not cramp and discourage 
him by captious misunderstandings. In general, the tutor will com- 
mand more and more confidence as he approves himself; and it is a 
matter of course that he has one or another fault or weak side. But 
if his fault is not one that entirely unfits him for his office, it must be 
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borne with patiently ; and the patience of the tutgr will, in like man- 
ner, be exercised by the parents. Those parents fare worst who 
require a perfect tutor; and who try one candidate after another, dis- 
missing them for slight reasons. Such a constant change has a most 
unfavorable effect on the children. 

Parents who employ tutors belong commonly to the educated 
classes. It ought, therefore, to be a thing of course that they respect 
the men to whom they intrust the children whom they love, and that 
they show this respect every where, especially before his pupils. But, 
unhappily, this is not always the case. Who does not know how 
often it is the case that the pride of wealth or birth looks down as if 
from a higher sphere upon the tutor, and considers and treats him 
little better than a servant? And the children are expected to re- 
spect a person thus treated! and a man is to educate them to whom, 
after the example of their parents, they consider themselves far supe- 
rior, both in wealth and birth! 

Feasting, balls, theaters, and play are the usual diversions of the 
higher classes. If an intelligent tutor remonstrates plainly against 
the participation of the children in such dissipations, the parents 
ought to listen to him, and not to require that both the children and 
he himself should take part in them. 

Thus we have discussed the various difficulties which may arise be- 
tween the tutor and the parents of his pupils—difficulties, unhappily, 
only too common. We may now, with propriety, inquire after the 
ideal of such a relation undisturbed by them. Such a one will exist 
where the tutor is a decidedly Christian man, cultivated, fond of chil- 
dren, and master of the art of teaching. 

“Well is that house where Jesus Christ 
Alone the all in all is thought ; 


And where, if He should absent be, 
All earthly good would be as naught ! 


“ Well, when the husband, wife, and child 
In faith and truth are joined as one; 
When all accord in earnest zeal 
That God’s commands shall all be done. 


“Well, when before the observant world 
They set a good example forth ; 

And show that where the heart is wrong, 
All outward works are nothing worth.” 

Such a house is built upon a rock; peace dwells within it, and the 
blessing of God rests upon the children, who are trained up in unison 
by parents and tutor, in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
And thus also are the right foundations laid of all higher training in 
science and art. 


IV. RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


(Translated from Raumer’s “History of Pedagogy,” for the American Journal of Education. ] 


Tue sacred charge of the seeds of the new birth rests upon the 
parents. The mother must pray* for the child, and teach it as 
early as possible to pray, in order that prayer may become a second 
nature. It has already been observed that a man seldom prays with 
as full confidence in being heard as a pious child in his undoubting 
simplicity. Our old morning and evening-hymns contain stanzas 
which are entirely proper to be used by children as prayers.t He 
may add to such stanzas his own prayers and requests; and no sur- 
prise should be shown if these should contain some strange and even 
comical matters; for what seems comical to us grown persons is sa- 
ered seriousness to the child. The mother must also first make the 
child acquainted with the Bible. A good old-fashioned picture-bible 
serves to demonstrate its stories. I say an old one, for few of the 
modern ones are of any value. That of Ktgelgen, which is much 
the best of these, extends, 1 believe, no further than Genesis; and, if 
completed, would be too expensive for most families. The Hildburg- 
hausen Picture-Bible, again, begins with a quite unsuitable picture of 
Paradise. To paint the paradise of innocence requires a chaste and 
innocent mind, 

Among the old picture-bibles, that of Christoph Weigel, of which 
repeated editions have appeared, is to be recommended.{ This is not 
because they possess any remarkable artistic merit, and their execu- 
tion is mostly of very moderate excellence; but, nothwithstanding 
these technical faults, the designer had a vivid fancy, and therefore 
made pictures which stimulate the fancy of children. 

Older brothers and sisters will readily show the pictures to their 


* Augustin says of his excellent mother, Monica, ‘* Thy maid-servant, who bore me beneath 
her heart to bring me into this life, but within her heart to bring me into everlasting life.” 
Conf... 9:83) 97.9; 

tSee “ Spiritual Songs,” (Geistliche Lieder.) 2d ed. Stuttgart,S.G@.Liesching. 9845, 
For morning-prayers for children, see Nos. 154, 155, and 157—160. For evening-prayers, 
Nos. 162—168. 

+I possess two editions One, without date, has the title “* Sacra Scriptura loquens in Im- 
aginibus. . . . By Christoph Weigel, artist in Nuremberg.’’ With text. The other, 
without text, is called “ Biblia Ectypa. Pictures from the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, by Christoph Weigel, copperplate engraver in Augsburg, 1695.” 

This I wrote four years since. Since that time Cotta has announced a picture-bible, to 
which Schnorr is to contribute. Isaw,as early as 1836, his remarkably-excellent illustra- 
tions of the Old Testament, of the history of creation, &c. The illustration of Joshua 5, 
13—15 impressed me deeply. 


No. 19.—[Vor. VII, No. 2,]—26. 
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juniors, and describe the contents tothem. In this way both one and 
the other soon become firmly grounded in the Bible; a matter of im- 
portance both to boys and girls. It has already been said that the 
mother should not read the stories, word for word, out of the Bible, to 
very young children, but should tell them in her own way ; for the style 
of the Bible is too unaccustomed to these, who need milk for food. 

But if the child has learned to read, and is able to become acquaint- 
ed with the Holy Scriptures by reading, he should be taken at once 
to the original sources, not referred to the so-called biblical stories. 
It is now time so to accustom the children to the sacred style of the 
Bible, which knows nothing of rhetorical ornament, that they will 
early acquire a taste for its divine originality, and for its great differ- 
ence in character of style from all the works of human rhetoric. 

Shall children read the whole Bible? At first, certainly not. But 
what shall be omitted? What can be left out without injuring the 
connection, and making it obscure? The best course on this point is 
to use books whose authors have felt the utmost piety toward the 
Bible, and who have made extracts from it, word for word, as far as 
possible, for the use of beginners. Zahn’s “ Biblical History” is par- 
ticularly to be reeommended.* 

Care should be had not to regard as unsuitable for children such 
books of the Bible as they may happen especially to like, and in 
their simple way to understand better than many grown persons. 
Among the prophets, for instance, they are especially fond of Daniel, 
his visions, the stories of the three men in the fiery furnace, and of 
the den of lions. It should not be said that the children do not un- 
derstand the Bible. The child has one understanding, and the man 
another; just as the artist has one very different from that of the 
learned commentator. And still Palestrina and Handel understood 
the 53d chapter of Isaiah better than Gesenius. 

It is an old question, what is to be done respecting those accounts 
in which the relations of the sexes are handled without fig-leaves, 
Except the Mosaic law, which ought not to be read at all,t there are 
very few accounts which should be omitted.{ And if in any ordinary 
reading it is thought best to omit any part, it should be done in such 
a manner as not to make the children doubly attentive to the omitted 
part, and then go and read it for themselves. It is by the emascu- 
lated editions of Horace that boys learn most easily to find the ob- 
scene odes, d&c., in complete copies. 


*“ Biblical History, by F. L. Zahn. With a preface by Tholuck. Dresden, 1831.” (Bid- 
lische Geschichte von F. L. Zahn.) . 

+t With few exceptions; as, for instance, Levit., xix., 1—18. 

} Perhaps Gen., xix., 30—88; xxxiv., xxxviii.; 2 Sam., xiii.; Lot’s Daughters; Dinah; Ju- 
dah ; Tamar and Amnon. 
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Above all, it should be remembéred that it is not so much the 
subject of an account which is corrupting in itself, as it is the im- 
pure mind of the narrator which corrupts and poisons the reader. 
Even in these brief biblical narratives, which are impure in themselves, 
there appears plainly the austere, divine, and strict purity of the per- 
fectly Holy Scriptures. Are we to consider it mere chance that the 
story of Judah’s incest is immediately followed by that of Joseph’s 
God-fearing chastity? David’s adultery brought the curse upon his 
house, and brought after it the incest of Amnon and Absalom. The 
truly brutal crime of Amnon is described in a few words of fearful 
truth. (2 Sam., xiii, 15.) 

Truly, God is not a tempter to evil, but the truest monitor against 
it. Sooner or later, the Bible may with confidence be put in the 
hands of the young. But their elders, who have with humility and 
earnestness penetrated the meaning of the book—father, mother, min- 
ister, or teacher—must advise them during their reading, especially 
when they are in doubt, at any place where they are liable to be led 
astray.* 

It may also be inquired in what order the Bible must be read; 
whether in the order in which it stands, beginning with Genesis and 
coming afterward to the New Testament? I think not. Children 
should first become acquainted with the Gospel, and proceed thence 
to Moses and the prophets. After reading the two first chapters of 
Luke and Matthew, they may take Genesis and the other historical 
books, alternately with the Psalms and selections from the prophets. 
The Old Testament prepares them for the coming of Christ; it is, 
indeed, one great prophecy of the Saviour, whether typical by per- 
sons and religious ceremonies, or in the express words of the 
prophets. No one, who has diligently read the Bible from youth, and 
with an honest mind, will be so foolish as to say that the Old Testa- 
ment is of no importance, and to boast of confining himself to the New. 

When the connection is clear, prophecy and history may be con- 
joined. In the course of repeated readings of the Bible, the proph- 
ecies and evangelists in particular should be read in connection ; as, for 
instance, Isaiah, ix., 58, with the gospels for Christmas and the 
Passion. 

Sooner or later a Christian must take a general view of the whole 
Bible, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, from the creation to the end 
of all things. God is the Alpha—such is the substance of the first 


* Astonishing misinterpretations of the Bible prevail among the people, who even cite 
texts in defense of their sins. The distribution of the Bible can, therefore, never render the 
ministerial office superfluous. The people need profound and pious interpreters of the Holy 
Scriptures, especially in our own times, when evil-minded interpreters are seeking, by every 
means, to lead them astray. 


ae 
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chapter of the Bible. God is the Alpha and the Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, who is and was and is to come, the Almighty— 
such is the oft-repeated lesson of the last book of the Bible, the 
Revelation of John; and these lessons are the foundation of all our 
faith and hope. | 

Thus the Bible appears as a history of the world from the begin- 
ning to the end; from its first creation to that future renewal of it 
which is to bégin with the coming of Christ. 

With the reading of the Bible may very early be joined the learn- 
ing, by rote, of the smaller Lutheran catechism. Luther himself, in 
his preface, has given most excellent directions for using it. 

Many of the catechisms which appeared subsequently were expan- 
sions or explanations of the smaller Lutheran catechism, and collec- 
tions of applicable biblical references. ‘Some of them are useful only 
for the teacher, as the larger Lutheran; others, as Spener’s, are in- 
tended both for the teachers and the older scholars. Among the re- 
formed catechisms, the Heidelberg holds the first place. A cele- 
brated man of learning said of it, “That child’s book, which begins 
‘What is your only consolation in life and death 2?’ makes men.” 

The catechism is a dogmatic system, closely interwoven with ethics, 
for children and laymen, and set forth in question and answer. It is 
not the child who answers for himself, but the word of God answers 
through the mouth of the ignorant and immature child. The an- 
swers are texts of the Bible, or are based upon them. 

Catechising is directly the opposite of the socratic procedure of the 
rationalistic ministers, who endeavor to question out of the children 
what they assume to be innate and natural religious ideas. Thus 
they try to lift them, through the chain of cause and effect, up to 
God, as the highest and ultimate cause.* Jehovah’s method at 
Mount Sinai was far otherwise. He did not question the ten com- 
mandments out of the children of Israel, overcome by sacred terror, 
but thundered them into their hearts, so that the mighty impress of 
that legislation has propagated itself for three thousand years, down 
to their latest posterity. 

With reading the Bible and the catechism should be connected 
the learning of pious hymns. With the narrative of the birth of 
Christ might be learned, for example, Luther’s Christmas hymns 
“From Heaven high” and “Praised be thou, O Jesus Christ ;” and with 
the history of the Passion, “O thou bloody, wounded head.” Children 
learn best by singing the hymns; the words impress themselves viv- 
idly and permanently upon the mind by the help of the melody. 

In what I say on this point I do not refer merely to singing in 


* See my “ History of Education,” M., 302. 
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schools; I wish, with Herder, that “the old times and the old spirit ” 
might return, “in homes and churches;” “when the old hymns were 
sung with devotion and the whole heart; when no father began or 
ended a day otherwise than in the beautiful singing-circle of his 
family. May God bring that sincere, joyful, and praisefully-singing 
period back again.” 

But now the song is silent in many pious families; where the 
children should now rather learn their hymns from the devotional rec- 
itation of their mother than from their own reading. 

At a more recent period, war has been declared by many seatbat 
learning by rote; and, as the history of pedagogy shows, the memory 
has been treated as the lowest and the reason as the highest mental 
gift. “Memory-cramming” was spoken of with the utmost con- 
tempt ; and it was laid down that children should learn nothing by 
rote which they had not already intelligently understood. If this 
is correct, then they ought neither to learn the smaller Lutheran cate- 
chism nor texts from the Bible and sacred hymns. In these we 
have chiefly to do with mysteries of faith, which the understanding 
can not reach in the longest human life; with a tree whose roots and 
whose crown reach into the unfathomable depths and hights of 
eternity. But itis these very mysteries which are our consolation 
and our hope in life and death. 

It is a divine provision, as kind as it is wise, that we have in the 
memory an intellectual store-chamber, in which we can lay up seed- 
corn for the future. The ignorant may think this seed-corn dead; 
but not so he who knows that at the proper time their vital energies 
will suddenly germinate and grow. If a boy learns the text “ Call 
upon me in time of need, and I will save thee ; so shalt thou praise 
me:” if he knows no time of need in his youth, he will not under- 
stand the text. But if in his mature age a time of unforeseen and 
overwhelming necessity should come suddenly upon him, this text 
will come before his soul, all at once, like a helping angel of peace 
and consolation, and he will understand it, and still more than that. 
If a child learns the text “Though I depart from thee, depart thou 
not from me,” he does not understand it; the thought of death is 
far from him. But old men in the hour of death pray in the words 
of the same verse, which they learned when children; they under- 
stand them, and more than that. 

In the seven full years Joseph laid up for the seven years of fam- 
ine. When the time of need comes it is too late to gather. 

Texts and hymns I call seed-corn, The hymns I mean are those 
inspired by the power of the divine word. These only should 
be committed to memory. The living germ has confessedly, in our 
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modern hymn-books, been cut out of these powerful old hymns. 
With such dumb, dead seed-corn as this children’s memories should 
not be troubled.* 

But shall the Bible, or the hymns, be taught to the child entirely 
without explanation? There are so many cases of misunderstandings 
of texts of the Bible, which the teacher might easily have removed by 
a few words of explanation. The answer is: Whatever is susceptible 
of explanation should be explained; but the inexplicable mysteries 
of our faith should be read with the hand upon the mouth. 

From a confusion of the explicable and inexplicable of sight and 
faith come error and controversy. Only little minds claim unlimited 
insight, will believe nothing, insist every where on seeing and com- 
prehending, and on making every thing intelligible to the children ; 
and expend efforts on empty explanatory chattering about mysteries 
which require a serious and humble silence. “I have often suffered 
the efforts of many persons to teach me these things, but saying 
nothing,” says Augustin.t 

It is however always better in reading the Holy Scriptures to ex- 
plain too little than too much; that the divine text may not be hid- 
den or obscured by the human commentary, and that be expanded 
over much surface which is said clearly and impressively with ener- 
getic brevity. The seed-corn of the divine word should not be ground 
up into meal. 

Poetic power should not be weakened by prosaic exposition. To 
say, “If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me,” sounds otherwise, and makes a different impres- 
sion from an abstract and insufficient exposition of the omnipresence 
of God. 

Explanations relative to real objects are necessary, but should not 
be pushed further than is necessary ; and not to the point of scientific 
detail. Geography, chronology, and archzeology should serve as aids 
to the understanding of the Holy Scriptures, but should not become 
independent and superior to it.{ A map and geography of Pales-. 


*It is very important that the clergyman should know by heart many old hymus; not 
merely for use in preaching, but to be able to apply them at proper times in exercising his 
care over souls, without having first to take out hishymn-book. Ministers regret extremely 
having been in youth neglected in this particular. Young theological students might learn a 
verse daily, which would be three hundred and sixty-five a year—thirty or forty hymns—a 
large treasure of them already. 

t And in another place, of those who seek to comprehend God: “Let them prefer to find 
thee without seeking thee out, rather than not to find thee though they seek thee out.” In 
the former case they would learn self-knowledge and humility, but in the latter self.delusion 
and pride: in the former, therefore, truth, yea, him who is truth; in the latter, they would 
fail of it. 

t An excellent work is * Guide to Instruction in Biblical History and in the Knowledge of 
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tine would be useful in reading the book of Joshua; but Joshua 
should not be treated as a geographical compendium. 

Practical applications should proceed naturally from the text, but 
should not be dragged in by the hair of the head, nor protracted into 
long sermons. They should rather be in the tone and manner of 
conversation. One who knows and sincerely loves his scholars will 
find that the Bible, even the historical books of it, offer much more 
occasion for practical applications than would have seemed probable. 
I was reading, for instance, the account of Eliezer’s conduct when he 
went after Rebekah for his master, to girls who were, as I knew, to be- 
come servants. It was quite natural for me to exhibit Eliezer to these 
girls as an instance of a reliable servant, who with faithful conscien- 
tiousness performed his master’s business, and avoided every thing 
which might obstruct it. 

We possess, at present, many Bibles with commentaries, both 
orthodox and heterodox. Whether they are the former cr the latter 
depends not merely on their contents, but also on their form. We 
have commentaries which are correct in their teachings, but which, 
by reason of their diffuse, wearisome, and thoroughly prosaic method, 
operate as depressingly on the young as if rationalistic. To read 
them, one would believe that God’s Word was only given in order to 
lay it off into the so-called exercises of the understanding (Verstandes- 
ubungen.)* 

That whole modern phase of pedagogy which was adopted especially 
under the influence of Rousseau, Basedow, and even of Pestalozzi and 
his school, has, among other characteristics, that of not merely neg- 
lecting, but by evil arts of destroying, the most active faculty of 
youth, a sensitive imagination. This creative power of unreflecting 
simplicity, and the religious blessing which springs from that simplic- 
ity, are unknown to the dry pedagogues who, by means of an unin- 
telligent torture of the understanding, which anticipates the period of 
mental maturity, would screw up the child to their much-praised 
“ consciousness,” and to the comprehension of every thing in general 
and in particular.t 

If a child, whose imagination is still vigorous and lively, reads the 
Scriptures without being perverted, the forms and occurrences appear 
before his mind so that he lives among them as if he were present. 
For example, the narrative of our Lord’s passion, resurrection, and 


the Bible, by W Bernhardi, minister, and principal of the Royal Cadets’ Institution. (Leit- 
faden beim Unterrichte in der Biblischen Geschichte und in der Bibelkunde, §c.) Pots- 
dam, 1842. 

* See what was said above on explanations. 

t The present mode of instruction in the German language is especially injurious in this 
respect. 
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ascension make the deepest impression upon such a child, and secure 


in hima firm historic faith. For the unimaginative reader—and such — 


at last will even the most active-minded child become under the influ- 
ence of a mistaken and wearisome style of instruction—for such an 
impotent and exhausted reader, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob are names, 
and nothing more; and their narratives are empty words, totally 
without power to bring the living scenes before their minds. The 
concrete is, with them, only a ghostly, unsubstantial abstract ; and this 
is the reason why in our times so many complaints are heard of want 
of historic faith. A generation thus wearied out in the schools will 
be, if the opportunity serves, easily betrayed by the merely moral- 
izing rationalists, or by the mythicists, who deny all truth. But 
children not thus corrupted by their teachers will read the Bible, after 
the manner of the ancient, plain, and pious painters ; and will inward- 
ly behold what those painters have outwardly portrayed. Hence the 
sympathetic pleasure of children in biblical pictures, which rude 
puritans and modern iconoclasts reject and despise.* 

We can not be careful enough to avoid every thing that can in the 
least injure this simple, plastic comprehension of the Holy Scriptures, 
or can destroy the capacity for it. These injuries are, however, most 
likely to be suffered from an incessant, shallow, and prosaic sermon- 
izing and questioning by overwise teachers; which deprives the chil- 
dren of the quiet and stillness and peaceful attention which are nec- 
essary to the realizing of the Scriptures. 

Instruction at confirmation must be so administered by reading the 
Bible, catechism, and hymns as that it shall be almost only a short 
connected review and systematization of Christian doctrine. It should 
point backward to the baptism, and forward to the expected com- 
munion, and its connected entry into the Christian church. That 
their instruction must be accordant with the doctrines of the 
church need not be urged; it follows from the conception itself. The 
clergyman gives the instruction, as the servant of the church. 

Of what character should be the religious instruction of gymna- 


siasts already confirmed? In reply, I refer to two excellent little 


manuals by Prof. Thomasius.t In the first of these, intended for the 
middle classes, the kingdom of God is briefly and excellently de- 
scribed, as under the old and new covenants, after the historical de- 
velopment given in the Scriptures ; and the pupil receives a compre- 


* How different was Luther! ‘“ Not that Iam of the opinion,” he says, “ that all the arts 
should be struck down and destroyed by the gospel, as some superstitious persons maintain ; 
but that I would gladly see them all in the service of him who has given and contrived them.” 

t*Oullines of Religious Instruction in the middle classes in literary schools, (Grundlinien 
zum Religionsunterricht in den mittleren Klassen gelehrter Schulen,) by Dr. G. Thomasius. 
Nuremberg, 1842.” And ‘‘Outlines of Relizious Instruction for the higher classes in literary 
schools, (Grundlinien, §c., an den obern Klassen, §&c.) 2ded. Nuremberg, 1845.” 
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hensive view of the whole Bible, from Genesis to Revelations.* 
Upon the second of these manuals its author observes that it follows 
the order of development of revelation. “My purpose in instruction 
for the upper classes,” he says, “is to bring religion near the young, 
principally but not exclusively on the side of the thinking faculties. 
Not that I am of the perverted opinion that the secrets of the king- 
dom of God can be comprehended and demonstrated from without it 
—no one is further than I am from that belief—but there is a knowl- 
edge of revealed truth, an understanding of Christianity based upon 
faith, upon which the apostles of our Lord insist with all earnestness ; 
and to produce such an understanding I consider one of the most 
important duties of the religious instructor, especially where he has to 
deal with youth already somewhat mature. Atan age when reflection, 
not seldom doubt also, begin to govern, it is no longer sufficient and 
merely to testify to Christian truth in a simple manner; but it must 
be deduced from its fixed principles and from inner necessity. I 
know well that this is by no means all; that the proper and latest 
aim of religious instruction, life in Christ, is not in this way attained, 
And it was an especial object with me to bring forward the relations 
of revealed religion to heathenism and its manifold phases, and to 
discover points of connection between Christianity and the other 
efforts and knowledge of students; so that it might not be an isolated 
and separate thing in the midst of their studies of the classics, but a 
living central point of their whole knowledge and life. Thus it 
would become clear to them that Jesus Christ is the true light, that 
shineth in the darkness.” 

When the religious teacher advances with such Christian wisdom 
toward the teachers of other subjects, it only remains to be wished 
that they, on their part, would do the like. The Christian religion 
must be the heart of all instruction. No study is strange to it, 
though one may be nearer than another. For example: When the 
philologist is reading in Tacitus, with his pupils, the life of Tiberius, is 
not a comparison forced upon him between that and the cotemporary 
life of Christ? If in Tacitus and Suetonius we become acquainted 
with a dark and godless world, sunken in sins and hatred, the light, 
peace, holiness, freedom, and love of the gospel form an astonishing 
contrast; and we can scarcely believe that the Lord and his apostles 
lived at the same period with Herod, Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero. 
It seems as if, in the first century after Christ, extraordinary gifts of 
evil had been poured out, in contrast with the extraordinary gift of 
the Holy Ghost. How strongly, in Cicero De Natura Deorum, do - 
we see a state of loss and uncertainty, and the need of a divine reve- 


* Of the importance of this general view I have already spoken. 
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lation! The teacher of history, especially, has innumerable opportu- 
nities of referring to Christianity. Or rather, is not the whole of his- 
tory one great opportunity for the praise of Christ? Antiquity had 
been longing for him. Not the Jews only, but with more or less 
consciousness of it the heathen also—all were longing for salvation 
from sin and death. And all the greatness, goodness, and beauty of 
the new period was born of the world-renewing power of Christ. 
More will be said on this point in discussing separate studies; let us 
return once more to the proper religious instruction for gymuasia. 

Prof. Thomasius says, “The aim of the whole (religious instruction 
in the gymnasia,) should be, in my opinion, to elucidate the Augs- 
burg Confession ; so that the pupil may leave the institution with the 
conviction that the faith which he has learned from the Holy Serip- 
tures is also the faith and the confession of his church.” In our own 
time of agitations and movements, within and without the church, 
this would be doubly necessary, especially for scholars who are not 
studying theology, and who will, therefore, afterward have little or 
nothing to do with ecclesiastical relations. 

In continuation of the history of the apostles, a brief church his- 
tory may be studied, giving especial prominence to the history of the 
Reformation, and to the missionary enterprises of our own day. 

In many gymuasia is read, in the two higher classes, the New 
Testament in the original. Every person, properly informed on the 
subject, will approve of not putting it into the hands of beginners, 
that they may learn the elements of Greek by means of reading it, 
as is done in many pietistic schools. It is sufficiently well known 
how repulsive those books become to the pupil who has begun his 
studies in them. Jat eaperrmentum in re vili holds good in this 
case also. Grammar, at this reading of the New Testament, must 
rather be only a maid-servant. But a teacher who unites with pious 
regard for the Scriptures a thorough knowledge of language, will de- 
monstrate to the pupil the importance of the assistance of so true a 
servant. And the same is true when he comes to learn the peculiar 
Greek of the New Testament. Alexander the Great was the means 
of extending the Greek language over a large area, which gave, indi- 
rectly, occasion for the Septuagint translation; and this first broke 
down the distinction in language between Jews and Gentiles, so that 
the Old Testament escaped from its esoteric position, and became ac- 
cessible to the Greeks. The Septuagint, again, prepared the road for 
the Greek of the New Testament, and thus for the diffusion of 
‘Christianity. 

It. now becomes very important to consider the entirely different 
meanings of the same word in the heathen authors aud in the New 
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Testament. It was requisite to describe a whole new spiritual world with 
the words of the old one, and thus the significance of these words was 
changed from a heathen to a Christian sense; they were transfigured. 

This comparison of the New Testament with classical Greek fol- 
lows naturally after previous studies in language; and is well adapted 
to bring out the contrast between heathenism and Christianity. 

More advanced scholars will also perceive that the more detailed 
investigations in language of modern times have done much for the 
profounder and surer knowledge of the Bible, and have freed its in- 
terpretation more and more from capricious and innovating arbitrari- 
ness. The study of the particles, for instance, has often brought out 
a more delicate and elegant significance of some Bible word, which 
was beyond the reach of earlier interpreters. And the deeper it is 
penetrated, even in the philological sense, the deeper and more un- 
fathomable does the Scripture appear. ‘- 

Such a study of the original text, far from being a disadvantage, 
in point of edification, will furnish 4 firmer and deeper foundation for 
faith, and will render it more independent of opinions. There is a 
common notion that while, in reading Luther’s translation, nothing 
but the meaning is to be attended to, and thus the reader can give 
himself entirely up to it, the reader of the original text must first la- 
bor through linguistic difficulties, which put hindrances in the way 
of his edification. But what if the same evil arises from precisely an 
opposite cause? -It is well known that most men are very little im- 
pressed with the greatest natural phenomena—the blue vault of 
heaven, the sun, moon, stars, &c.—because they see them daily. The 
inhabitants of the vale of Chamouni wonder at Mont Blane as little 
as do the Neapolitans and Genoese at the sea. In like manner, men 
become accustomed to the Holy Scriptures only too easily, and un- 
dergo a species of stupefaction about it because they know it from 
childhood, and even by rote. Nothing is so good a remedy against 
this stupefaction as to go from the translation back to the original 
text. What was known so long becomes suddenly new, and is also 
accompanied with a feeling that this original has a sure and unfath- 
omable depth, stimulating to profounder feeling and living, which 
must be lacking even in the best translation.* 

Conscientious parents and teachers are often in doubt as to the 
proper amount of religious instruction in family devotions, in attend- 


* In relation to the reading of the New Testament in the original, I differ from the author 
of the excellent article “On Evangelical Religious Instruction in the Gymnasia,” in the 
“ Evangelical Church Gazette,” (Evangeligsche Kirchen-Zeitung,) 1841, No. 2, &c., although 
J quite agree with him in the main principle. In ascribing no great influence to religious in- 
struction in the family and by the confirming clergymen, while he depends entirely upon 
that in the gymnasium, he seems to have been influenced by his own experience. But how 
would it be if the gymnasia were quite heathen, and the family and the clergy Christian? 
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ing church, and in the employment of Sunday. They are doubtful 
whether they do not apply too little time to religious instruction, so 
as to omit some important part of it, by devoting to it a much less 
number of hours than to most other subjects of study. 

The Lord has fixed one Sabbath to every six week-days. He 
knows well that man, oppressed by his earthly tabernacle, can not 
long endure the pure atmosphere of the lofty region of Sunday. 
This principle must be remembered in judging of the proportion of 
time to be observed between religious instruction and devotional ex- 
ercises on one hand, and the remaining hours of study on the other, 
In case of doubt, it is better to give too little religious instruction 
than too much. Any one who has instructed children who have been 
previously overcrammed with religious teaching, even to repugnance 
and nauseation, will agree with me here. There is reason almost for 
despair, when such children hear of the Highest and Holiest with 
complete indifference; especially if they have been stupefied with dif- 
fuse and superficial explanations. 

With regard to Sunday, care should be taken not to practice upon 
such a hyperpuritanical interpretation of the third commandment as 
will conflict with repeated expressions of Christ respecting the Sab- 
bath. Such puritans as I refer to forbid even to do good on the Sab- 
bath; even to knit stockings and make shirts for poor barefooted 
boys. They forbid truly spiritual music, the most innocent walks, 
and what not. Nothing could be imagined more proper to disgust 
children with the really pleasant system of Christianity. To this ex- 
travagant puritanism an opposite is a wicked indifference, which de- 
velops into frivolity and recklessness. The curse “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread” was alleviated by a good God, by the 
ordinance of a day of rest, in which we may relieve ourselves of the 
earthly labor of the week, and, in looking forward to our heavenly rest, 
may enjoy a foretaste of it. It is an ignorant self-enmity with which 
so many transgress this most loving commandment, and labor restlessly 
on and on, like so many machines, week-days and Sundays together. 

And what multitudes, in the most fearfully sinful manner, violate 
the day of the Lord—a dreadful desecration which is increasing ter- 
ribly in our own times. 

Every man should protect his own children from the company of 
such; and should say, like Joshua, “ But as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” 


The subject should first be treated on the supposition that the family,sthe clergy, and the 
gymnasia are all Christian; and the case should afterward be dealt with where faith and 
piety are supposed to be lacking in either of them. 


VY. HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


(Translated, for the American Journal of Education, from the German of Karl von Raumer.] 


I. THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


Tue 14th century ushered in a new era, the era of the restoration 
of the Greek and Roman classics. Classical learning became the 
goal of every desire; and this new ideal, pursued as it was with un- 
remitting arder_gave birth to new modes of teaching and of training. 

Far different nad been the ideal of the Middle Ages, and their 
character had been marked with striking peculiarities. But the Mid- 
dle Ages had now passed away. Nevertheless their influence contin- 
ued to be felt, even down to the time of the Reformation; for not 
until then did the new ideal obtain full and undisputed sway over the 
human mind. 

Meanwhile the defenders of classical learning rejected with contempt 
every thing that savored of the past, and with them originated the so 
long received opinion of the darkness and barbarism of the Middle 
Ages. For it is only within our own times that champions have 
arisen to assert the claims of medizval learning also. The first 
question that here suggests itself is: what standard ought we to 
adopt in judging of a period in which human efforts and achievements 
presented so many remarkable contrasts—grandeur and littleness, 
strength and weakness, depth and insipidity, beauty and repulsive- 
ness, being mutually opposed to each other on every hand? But when 
we have fixed upon a correct standard, we are to apply it correctly and 
conscientiously ; nor regard with a partial eye the bright side alone 
of our favorite epoch, and refuse to see any but the dark side of the 
period to which we are adverse. 

Now Latinity constituted the chief standard by which the earlier 
moderns measured all attainments in learning. By as much as the 
Middle Ages were removed from the style of Cicero, by so much were 
they destitute (so thought these moderns) of all true learning, and 
given over to barbarism. LBaronius applied to the period from the 
10th to the 12th century, the epithets, ton, leaden, and dark. Com- 
pilations were made of the wretched Latin* of those centuries: es- 


* Take, for instance, the etymology of Preshyter : “ homo qui prxberet suis iter ;’’ or such 
a blunder as the following: ‘‘ Baptizo tein nomine patria, filia et spiritus sanctus.’’? In the 
“ Epistles of Obscure Men,’’ this sort of Latinity is held up to ridicule. 
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pecially was ridicule aimed at the anti-classical terminology of the 
schoolmen, and boys even who had been moderately drilled in Latin 
writing were thought far superior to those medizeval barbarians. 

But this narrow-minded pedantry early met with a severe rebuke 
from Erasmus, in his spirited treatise against the imitation of Cicero. 
“Tt is astonishing,” he says, “with what arrogance they look down 
upon what they style the barbarism of Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, 
Durandus, and the like; and yet, if we scan the merits of these 
authors critically, although they laid claim neither to eloquence nor to 
Ciceronianism, we shall nevertheless see that in both they far outstrip 
their detractors, this blustering crew, who all the while deem them- 
selyes not Ciceronians alone but veritable Ciceros.” The unbiased 
intellect of Erasmus perceived that Ciceronianism consisted notin the 
imitation of words and periods alone, but chiefly in thoughts ad- 
equately expressed. Without defending the style of the scholastics 
in other respects, he yet ranked their awkward, and uncouth, but 
pointed, expressions far before all the smooth but meaningless phrases 
of the Ciceronians. 

At the commencement of the last century, Leyser defended ut 
Middle Ages against this charge of barbarism, adducing as his chief 
argument the old Latin lyrics of the church. From him too we 
learn that the stigma of barbarism was attached to all that was not 
graceful. But it was reserved for our own day to accord full and 
complete justice to the Middle Ages, since they are now no longer 
measured by the pedantic standard of the schools, but all their aims 
and achievements have been explored and appropriately rated 
by men of superior intellect—by Goethe, Tieck, A. W. and F. 
Schlegel, J. and W. Grimm, the brothers Boisseree, Schlosser, and 
others. 

Says Schlosser, “ We have been too apt to conceive of the intellect- 
ual life of the Middle Ages as sluggish and well-nigh dead, because 
the scholars of that period were not chiefly busied with the writers 
of ancient Greece and Rome.” But this fact is sufficiently accounted 
for by the scarcity of manuscripts at that period. Even the far-famed 
Paris Library contained, at the beginning of the 14th century, but four 
old authors—Cicero, Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius. 

If others were cited in the writings of the Middle Ages, it was not 
often from first sources, but chiefly from Augustin’s “ City of God,” 
and from Isidore of Spain. In this dearth of Latin classics, it was 
no wonder if men gradually lost the pure style of the Gold and Silver 
Ages, and framed their Latin for themselves. And yet in such Latin 
were composed those immortal lyrics of the church, the “ Des ire” 
and the “Media vita.” Asingle hymn such as these outweighs all the 
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servile imitations of Horace and other poets, that the later philologists 
expended so much pains upon. 

In the epoch under consideration no one had yet ventured to dis- 
sent from the doctrines of the church. There were two men, whose 
dicta formed the highest human authority ; and as they differed wide- 
ly from each other, so different was the influence. These men were 
Aristotle and Augustin; the first however was not read in the orig- 
inal. Nevertheless in one respect they occupied common ground, 
viz., that both of them furthered the scholastics in their speculations 
upon church doctrines. In these, Anselm of Canterbury, Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and other doginatics, proceeded from knowl- 
edge and understanding; mystics, like Bernard and Bonaventura, 
from emotion and faith ; while in Hugo and Richard St. Victor, both 
elements, the dogmatical, and the mystical, were united. And lastly, 
sceptics, like Abelard and Duns Scotus, started with doubt and denial. 
But all these aimed to leave the authority of the church intact, for they 
directed their speculations into lines parallel with the teachings of the 
church and never ventured to touch or run athwart those teachings.* 

The later philologists were never weary in their attacks upon the 
scholastics. “ But the philosophical queries of scholasticism appeared 
ridiculous and absurd,” says Schlosser, “ only because none of them 
were cited except the most trivial and childish.” 

In any case it was unfair to overlook the great difference which 
subsisted between the men who bore the general name of scholastics, 
and to pass the same condemnation upon deep thinkers hke Anselm, 
Hugo St. Victor, and Bonaventura as upon the later sophistical 
word-mongers. Yet the repulsive, odious, and even boorish air of 
these latter formed.a species of justification for the hostility that the 
philologists manifested toward them.t But the holy ire of the re- 
formers, as they saw the word of God in manifold ways utterly set 
aside by the arrogant human traditions of the scholastics—this 
needs no justification. In the schools of the Middle Ages the seven 


* We find in Cicero a similar distinction, when, in tne ‘‘ Natura Deorum,” he speaks of the 
different modes in which the same person, now in the cliaracter of an awzwr, and now in 
that of a philosopher. views and pronounces judgment upon the same fact. 

t The following extract from Walter St. Victor, cited by Schlosser, will serve to show that the 
sophists of the Middle Ages bore a striking resemblance to the same class in modern times. 
‘ The logicians,”’ he says, ‘‘ spin nets of all manner of ratiocinations, and surround themselves 
with the thorn-hedge of syllogisms. Propositions and facts are alike forever indeterminate 
with them, one and the same thing being now true and now false and again neither true nor 
false. For athousand refined distinctions lead them at one time to deny, at another to assert, 
the same thing. If you allow yourself to be guided by them, you are speedily involved in a 
whirl of questions and counter-questions, so that you will no longer know whether God is 
God or not God, whether Christ is man or not man, or whether there be in existence any 
thing or nothing, nothing or not nothing, a Christ or no Christ; and so it is to the end of 
the chapter. 
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liberal arts were taught. The triviwm comprehended grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; the quadrivium, which came subsequent in the 
course, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. Logic was fore- 
most, while grammar stood in the background. Further on, we shall 
see how after the lapse of time this order was inverted, when the 
philologists gained the upper hand. In the 18th century, Henry 
d’Andely wrote a satirical poem, the subject of which was “Zhe bat- 
tle of the seven arts.” Grammar had its camp in Orleans, while logic 
intrenched itself at Paris; grammar, in whose ranks were enrolled 
the ancient poets, was nevertheless finally defeated by the other arts. 

The chief seat of the mathematics in the-Middle Ages was among 
the Arabians. Gerbert, afterward Pope Sylvester II., who became 
distinguished as a mathematician above all his cotemporaries, learned 
of them; Campanus Novara, with the English Benédictine monk, 
Athelard, translated in the 12th century Euclid from the Arabic; and 
Jordanus Nemoratius wrote an arithmetic in ten books. 

In the 13th century, Alphonso X. employed Arabians to construct 
astronomical tables (the tabula Alphonsinew,) and the Emperor Fred- 
erick IT. set on foot a version of the Almagest. John de Sacrobusto 
wrote a little astronomical text-book, which continued to be used in 
schools down to the 16th century, and was thought worthy to be 
republished in 1531, under the auspices of Melancthon, who wrote a 
preface to it.* 

Natural history in the Middle Ages was exceedingly barren. With 
extraordinary credulity, the most incredible things were received as 
true; and mankind, led astray by accounts of unreal monsters and 
marvels, had no eye for the unfeigned marvels of God in the creation. 
One man there was, however, who stood apart, and, as a natural phil- 
osopher and mathematician, was greatly in advance of his age. This 
was the gifted Franciscan monk, Roger Bacon of Ichester, in Som- 
ersetshire, England, (1214—1294.) Among other inventions, that of 
the telescope, if not in its perfection, lay in the clearest outlines in 
his mind ;t and he appears also to have known of gunpowder. His 


"He was commonly called Holywood, from the place of his birth in the county of York, 
England. He died in Paris in 1256. His text-book above referred to is entitled “ Libellus de 
Sphera.” Melancthon says of it: ‘This little book has received the approbation of all the 
Jearned now for many generations.” It is simple and clear, and as a text-book, aside from 
its advocacy of the Ptolemaic system, it surpasses many astronomical compendiums of 
modern times. He wrote also an “ Ecclesiastical Calendar,” “ De Computo Ecclesiastico,” 
and an * Algorithm,”’ 

tIn his “ Opus Majus” he says, ‘There are still greater results dependent on “ broken 
vision ”’ or refrangibility ; for the canons above laid down clearly prove that large objects 
may be made to appear small, and distant objects near, and the reverse. We can so shape 
transparent substances, and so arrange them with respect to our sight and objects, that rays 
can be broken and bent as we please, so that objects may be seen far off or near, under what- 
ever angle we please, and thus from an incredible distance we may read the smallest letter.”’ 
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just views of nature, and of the true method of investigating nature, 
entitled him to the praise of being a forerunner of his great fellow- 
countryman and namesake, Lord Bacon. 

Had no other production of the Middle Ages come down to us 
than that great poem, the Lay of the Nibelungen, it alone would 
have sufficed us in proof of the superior character of our early Ger- 
man poesy; and no one, who has seen either the Cologne cathedral, 
or the minsters of Strasburg or Freiburg, can hesitate for a moment 
to admit the sublimity of medizval architecture. Yet time was, and 
that not very long ago, when these greatest works of art that the 
world has ever seen passed for unsightly monstrosities. After all 
that he had read and heard, Goethe feared, he tells us, lest he should 
find the Strasburg cathedral a “shapeless excresence, bristling with 
deformity.” “ But,’ he goes on to say, “ what an unexpected feeling 
overpowered me, as I stood before it! My soul was filled with one 
entire and grand impression, which, because it was made up of a 
thousand harmonizing unities, I could indeed feel and enjoy, but by no 
means understand and explain. And how often did I come back, to 
taste again the celestial joy, and again to commune with the mighty 
spirits of our elder brothers, manifested to me in their works.” 

The Germanic and Roman races were distinguished in the Middle 
Ages, notwithstanding all national diversities, for their common Eu- 
ropean character; “they formed as it were one general politico-ec- 
clesiastical state.” The authority of the church was the main bond 
which united them, nor should we overlook in this connection the 
important fact that pope, emperor, and kings invariably made use of 
the Latin language in all their communications, whether religious or 
secular. Moreover all the clergy spoke and wrote in Latin, and 
Latin was every where employed in divine service. German priests 
could minister to churches in England, France, ete. and English 
priests to German churches. . Alcuin was Bishop of Tours, Boniface 
Archbishop of Mentz, and Albertus Magnus taught at Paris. 

But in succeeding centuries the distinctive features of these various 
nations became more prominent, while their common European 
character was proportionably effaced, as the bonds which united them 
were gradually rent asunder. 

With these brief outlines of the learning of the Middle Ages, we 
shall now be prepared to trace the steps by which, from the 14th 
century onward, this learning was supplanted by another type, viz., 
the classical. For the introduction of this, the Italians were the first 
to pave the way, and they gave themselves with ardor to the study 
and imitation of the ancients. Their enthusiasm afterward infected 

No. 18.—[Vol. VI., No. 3.]—27. 
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the Germans, and these also, like the Italians, though with other mo- 
tives and under other conditions, adopted classical culture as their 
ideal. But the ideal of attainment of any people shapes and controls 
the whole course of education among them. To this principle is to 
be ascribed the great influence which the Italians directly exerted 
upon German education, and the history of this education would be 
accordingly incomplete did it not recognize this influence. Hence it 
becomes necessary for us to take a survey of the intellectual devel- 
opment of Italy during the period from the 14th to the 16th century. 
‘here were three Italians who were foremost in striking out new 
paths; Dante Boccaccio, and Petrarch—of whom we will now speak. 


II. DANTE AND Boccaccio, 

Dantge ALLIGHIERI, who sprang from an illustrious line of ances- 
tors, was born at Florence, on the 27th of May, 1265, became fath- 
erless at the early age of five years. His teacher was Brunetto Latini, 
secretary of the Republic of Florence, and author of an encyclopedia, 
which treated not only of the philosophical sciences, but of geogra- 
phy, astronomy, history, and natural history: it contained also re- — 
markable traditions, and stories of ghosts and demons, and accounts 
of strange freaks of nature. With such a teacher, Dante might well 
have laid the foundation of that universal learning for which he after- 
ward became so distinguished. 

It was in his ninth year (1274,) that he saw for the first time 
Beatrice Portinari, a little girl of the same age as himself, and daugh- 
ter of an influential citizen of Florence. That passing glance, he tells 
us, enkindled within him the power of love; though he rarely met 
her again. She died in early womanhood, in the year 1290. Dante’s 
love for Beatrice was no earthly passion, but a love which one might 
cherish for a saint in glory: this his poems abundantly show. 

The contest between the Ghibellines, the partisans of the emperor, 
and the Guelphs, who sided with the pope, in Dante’s time was rag- 
ing at its hight. Florence was under the dominion of the Guelphs, 
but they were here divided into two opposing factions, the Blacks 
and the Whites; to the latter of these Dante belonged. He played 
an important part in the city of his birth ; was present in many cam- 
paigns, and was often chosen to fill the post of ambassador; in his 
35th year he was elected to one of the twelve influential priorshaps. 
When the faction of the Whites incurred the suspicion of having 
made overtures to the Ghibellines, Dante was dispatched to Rome, 
to ingratiate them into favor with Pope Boniface VIII.* While there, 
he probably heard that Charles Valois, with the aid of the Blacks, 


"He accepted this embassy reluctantly, yet proudly, saying, “If I go, who will be left be- 
hind. and if I stay, who is there to go?” 
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had seized upon the government of Florence, and that he himself to- 
gether with his party bad been banished from the city. He continued 
in exile for nineteen years, until his death, “and felt the bitterness of 
eating the bread and salt of strangers, and crossing a threshold not 
his own.” 

Once only did he entertain the hope of re-entering his native city ; 
it was in the year 1310, when the Emperor Henry VII. came into 
Italy. In a letter, bearing date April 16, 1311, Dante implored the 
emperor to take possession of Florence. He accordingly directed his 
march thither, and on the 12th of September, 1312, pitched his 
camp before the city, but was forced, on the 31st of October, to depart 
without success; and in August, 1313, he died, not without suspicion 
of poison. But Dante had in this step taken decided ground in favor 
of the emperor and the Ghibellines and against Florence, and there 
now remained for him no further hopes either of reconciliation or of 
return. 

In the closing years of his life, 1319—1321, and after his long and 
weary wanderings, he at length found with Guido di Polenta, at 
Ravenna, a friendly reception and patronage. Here he died, on the 
14th of September, 1321, at the age of 56. His corpse, decorated 
with the insignia of a poet, was borne to the Church of the Fran- 
ciscans and there interred. The following epitaph was afterward 
carved upon the tablet that marks his resting-place :— 


‘¢ Jura monarchie, superos, phlegetonta, lacusque 
Lustrando cecini voluerunt fata quousque ; 

Sed quia pars cessit melioribus hospita castris 
Auctoremque suum petiit felicior astris, 

Hie elaudor Dantes patriis extorris ab oris, 

Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris.’’* 


Of all the works of Dante the “ Divina Commedia” is by far the 
greatest. As the mighty Strasburg cathedral looks out upon us in 
its enduring majesty from the far period of the Middle Ages, so like- 
wise does this powerful poem. In it are embodied all the elements 
of that period; its Paganism and Christianity, its imperiality and 
hierarchy, its sciences and its arts, all are mirrored in the “ Divina 
Commedia.” From the blackness of hell, where God’s justice is terri- 


* The above may be versified thus :— 

The rights of kings—the Paradise of God, 
Dim chaos, and that awful stygian flood, 
I’ve seen and sung, while so the Fates decreed : 
But when injustice forced my soul to bleed, 
She spurned the earth, and starward sped her flight, 
To seek her Author ’mid unchanging light. 

So Dante’s exiled form lies moldering here in foreign earth, 

But time will ne’er remove the stain from Florence, city of his birth. 

[ Translator.) 
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bly displayed, the poet comes up again into the light of the sun and 
ascends the mount of purgatory, which is fabled to lie at the anti- 
podes of Jerusalem ; and from the summit of this mount, he soars up 
amid the heavenly spheres of Paradise. This poem combines a rare 
speculative philosophy with the most exquisite sense of beauty. 
With a wondrous range and power of fancy, it portrays the torments 
of hell, the joys of Paradise, spirits of darkness, angels of light, the 
holy anger and implacable wrath of the Judge, and a love full of 
tenderness and irradiated by celestial glory. ; 

But not only does this work of Dante’s reflect the elements of the 
Middle Ages, we detect here and there foreshadowings also of the 
coming centuries. 

He commenced the “ Commedia” in Latin; soon however he 
turned to the Italian in preference. He loved his Italy, and he longed 
to see her dismembered territories, kept apart as they had been by 
their fourteen different dialects, united once more by a common lan- 
guage in one common nationality. Already had the first steps to 
this consummation been taken, especially by the polished court of 
Frederick Il. of Sicily, of the family of the Hohenstaufen. But it 
it was none other than Dante who first. created the “ Vulgare illus- 
tre,” or pure vernacular, and who presented a living exemplar in his 
great poem of a loftier dialect that was to supersede all others and 
yet to be common to the whole of Italy. It was at a subsequent 
period that he composed his admirable little work entitled “ De vul- 
garz eloquio,” in which we have his views upon language. He here 
distinguishes between the “vulgaris locutio” and the “ grammatica 
elocutio,” or the language of the people and that of the grammarians. 
The one is that vernacular which we learn from the mouths of our 
nurses by imitation alone, not by rule; the other is a language at 
second hand (elocutio secundaria,) not found in every nation, and, 
where found, thoroughly mastered only by a very few individuals, and 
after long years of study. “The vernacular,” Dante continues, “has 
the decided advantage over the grammatical that it was the earliest 
language of men, is coextensive with the various tribes that people the 
earth, and comes, as we say, by nature, while the grammatical is based 
wholly upon art.” 

Having laid down this general distinction between the two forms 
of language, he pronounces the Italian of his own day in all its 
dialects a vernacular, vulgaris locutio, and the Latin, an educated 
tongue, grammatica elocutio. These various dialects now come under 
his consideration: some he rejects altogether, for their utter coarse- 
ness and rusticity; in each of the remainder he finds beauties pecul- 
iarly its own. The higher or pure vernacular was to be eclectic, at- 
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tracting to itself all these diverse and separate graces, but carefully 
repelling every thing of a harsh and discordant nature. It was.sheer 
arrogance in the Tuscans to impose their dialect upon Italy as in itself 
such a pure vernacular. 

Thus did Dante draw a sharp dividing line between the Latin and 
the Italian ; placing the Latin among those learned and dead lan- 
guages that were no longer capable either of life or of growth. 

Nor did he merely enunciate, as a philological ideal, this plan 
of a language to be common to the whole of Italy, a fair and noble 
blossom to unfold from the union of her separate dialects, but he 
embodied this ideal in its full splendor in the “ Divina Commedia.” 
Thus he bequeathed to the great. intellects of coming time the rich 
legacy of a perfected native tongue. 

As this distinction between Latin and Italian became generally 
received, there appears to have arisen a new mode of reading and 
of enjoying the classics, and their value as works of art, which had 
been wholly lost sight of in the Middle Ages, was again felt and ac- 
knowledged. Dante placed the highest estimate upon Virgil; this 
poet is his guide through hell and purgatory. That he was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Atneid, numerous passages conclusively 
show. He had also read Horace and Statius, but Greek he never 
learned. 

And as he longed to see Italy one and undivided, so he advocated 
for her a purely temporal government, a Roman imperialty. In his 
three books on monarchy, he defended the claims of the emperor 
against the popes in so plain-spoken a manner, that at Rome his 
treatise was shortly after condemned to the flames. 

On the contrary he attacked the temporal sovereignty of the pope: 
“sword and crosier befit not the same hand; for the pope should 
guide men to the rewards of heaven, while the emperor is to lead 
them toward earthly felicity.” 

The more earnestly he labored for the unity of the church, the 
more implacable was his hatred of corrupt popes. Pope Anastasius 
he placed in hell among the heretics, Nicholas HI. and Boniface VIII. 
with the Simonists. He was unsparing in his denunciations of the 
avarice of these popes. And it was only his reverential regard for 
the keys of St. Peter that withheld him from applying to them severer 
language than this :— 

“Trampling the good, and raising up the bad— 
Your avarice o’erwhelms the world in woe. 
To you St. John referred, ye shepherds vile, 


When she, who sits on many waters, had 
Been seen with kings her person to defile.” 
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And in the 27th canto of the “ Paradise” St. Peter is represented 

as saying of Boniface :— 

“He who on earth, my place, 
My place usurps, my place, which in the eyes 
Of God’s own Son is vacant, hath long space 
Rendered my burial-ground a sink abhorred 
Of blood and filth, which to the inveterate foe, 
Who fell from heaven, doth high delight afford.””* 

And ina third passage a lost spirit is made to curse Boniface VIII, 
because this pope had lulled bim into security by an indulgence, 
which he found when too late was powerless to rescue him from the 
clutches of the devil. But despite this sweeping denunciation of god- 
less popes, he was not wanting in a due regard for the dignity of the 
vicegerent of Christ, for we find him hurling anathemas without stint 
against Philip the Fair, for injuries done to this same Boniface VIII. 


BOCCACCIO. 


Hardly was Dante in his grave, when the Florentines entreated for 
permission to remove his remains, but Guido di Polenta turned a deaf 
ear to their suit, and to this day the bones of Dante rest in Ravenna, 
where in life the tired wanderer found his last refuge and repose. 

Within a little more than fifty years after his death, or in 1373, 
Florence founded a special chair for the interpretation of the “ Dzvina 
Commedia,” and called Boccaccio to occupy it. 

Giovanni Boccaccio was born at Florence, in the year 1313, 
eight years prior to the death of Dante. Destined by his father for 
the mercantile profession, he was placed with a merchant, with whom 
he remained from his 10th to his 16th year. After the conviction 
had been forced upon the father that he had mistaken the bent of 
his son’s genius, he altered his plan, and put him to the study of the 
canon Jaw, “ with which,” the son informs us, “I wearied myself for 
six long years, but all to no purpose.” In his 25th year, Boccaccio 
visited the tomb of Virgil, near Naples, and there he conceived the 
resolution to devote himself to the pursuit of knowledge and the 
arts. In Naples too it was, “on the anniversary of that day,” we 
quote his own words, “ on which men celebrate the glorious return of 
the son of Jupiter from the despoiled realms of Pluto,” that is on the 
Saturday before Easter, in the year 1841, and in the Church of St. 
Lorenzo, that he first saw his beloved. 

But how different the love of Boccaccio from the pure and lofty 
idolatry of Dante ! 

The energies of Boccaccio were directed both to the study of the 


* The two quotations from the * Divina Commedia” made above, are from Wright’s trans- 
lation, published in Bohn’s Standard Library. 
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ancient classics and to the elevation of Italian prose. He collected orig- 
inal manuscripts of the classics, had copies made, and wrote a Genealogy 
of the Gods. In one respect he surpassed Dante, and, as we shall see 
hereafter, even Petrarch ; namely, in the acquisition of Greek. This 
he learned from Leontius Pilatus, whom in the year 1360 he brought 
to Florence. This Leontius professed to be a Thessalian, but was in 
reality a native of Calabra. Boccaccio read Homer with him, and 
was afterward the means of his giving public lectures upon this poet. 

The Latin poems of Boccaccio were held in very high esteem by 
his cotemporaries, his eclogues being ranked higher even than those 
of Virgil. 

But these Latin poems are forgotten, while on the contrary one of 
his Italian works, the “ Decameron,” after passing through ninety- 
seven editions, is yet at the present day being continually reprinted. 
This work has exercised and still is exercising a vast influence for the 
elevation and purity of Italian prose. Of its origin we have the fol- 
lowing account. In the year 1348 Florence was visited by that 
frightful pestilence the plague. After describing its ravages, Boccac- 
cio goes on to relate how, to escape from it, seven ladies and three 
young men withdrew to a country seat, and there during the space 
of ten days improvised or recited stories, to the number of ten each 
day. 

Preceding novels had been extremely simple. They were sketched 
with a few bold and prominent touches; but these of Boccaccio, on 
the contrary, are rich in musical words and graceful in incident, and 
reproduce the refined conversational style of a highly polished society. 
Many of these novels are familiar under different forms to many per- 
sons who perhaps are not aware that they originated with Boccaccio. 
Of this class is the story, in Lessing’s “ Mathan the Wise,” of the 
“Three Rings.” . 

We find here the most unsparing attacks upon the Merarchy and 
the monks. Instance the story of Abraham, the Paris Jew. A 
Christian urges him to be baptized ; but first, to assure himself, he 
takes a journey to Rome, the center of Christendom. There he finds 
all the clergy, from the highest to the lowest, wallowing in the most 
abandoned impiety, avarice, sensuality, gluttony, and unnatural lusts, 
and carrying on a most shameless traffic in spiritual things, ete. On 
his return to Paris he tells his Christian friend how he found at Rome 
neither holiness nor devotion, but rather the very opposite of these. 
“Tn short,” said he to the Christian, “your shepherd and all his flock 
appear to think of nothing else than how they may annihilate the 
Christian religion, and drive it from the world; since however their 
efforts do not succeed, but this religion emerges all the more radiant 
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and glorious, it is doubtless upheld and directed by the Holy Spirit. 
And for this reason I will permit myself to be baptized.” 

Many among these novels are prurient and obscene, and in their 
composition the inventor did not trouble himself even for a fig-leaf to 
hide their shame. It indicates an extreme corruption of morals that 
he put such words in the mouths of Florentine ladies, and we should 
judge his fiction a slander, if we had not Dante’s express assurance, 
that at that period even sermons were preached from the pulpit 
against the immodesty of the Florentine women. 

About the year 1360, Boccaccio was warned by a dying monk to 
give up his studies and to prepare himself for death. Seized with 
terror, he wrote to Petrarch for direction. Petrarch consoled him by 
casting suspicion upon the prophecy, and continued with a defense of 
legitimate studies. “I well know,” he wrote, “that one can be a holy 
man without learning, but I also know that learning is no hindrance 
to holiness, as many would have us believe. We should be cautious 
how we compare an ignorant devotion with an enlightened piety.” 

That Boccaccio did not give up his studies, we have unmistakable 
testimony ; for it was in the year 1373, or 13 years after this proph- 
ecy, that his work on the Genealogy of the Gods first made its ap- 
pearance. He died in the year 1375, aged 62 years. 

His writings he bequeathed to the pious care of Martin, an Augus- 
tan monk in Florence, with the injunction to him to pray for his soul. 
To a monastery of another fraternity he left a collection of relies that 
he had been at great pains to bring together. All this proves thatin 
his later years he underwent deep contrition for the unblushing friv- 
olity of his youth. In a letter he laments that “no one will urge his 
youth as an apology for the transgressions of his pen.” And he adjures 
fathers not to place the “ Decameron” in the hands of their children. 

What an important part this book played two hundred years later, 
in Italian literature, we shall see in the course of this history. 


PETRARCH. 


Petrarch was horn at Arezzo, Aug. 1, 1304. He says of himself: 
“In exile was I conceived and in exile born.” THis father, a notary 
at Florence, adhered, as did Dante, to the faction of the Whites, and 
was likewise driven from the city in the year 1302, not long after 
Dante’s banishment. He went thence to Arezzo, where Petrarch first 
saw the light on the first of August, 1304. The child was not yet a year 
old when his mother removed with him to Ancisa, and in his seventh 
year his parents located themselves in Pisa. Well wrapped up and 
intrusted to the care of a sturdy horseman, the lad narrowly escaped 
drowning as the horse madea false step in the ford of the Arno. In Pisa 
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he was placed under the instruction of Barlaam. In his eighth year he 
journeyed with his parents to Avignon, where the pope had tempo- 
rarily fixed his See. At Carpentras, not far from Avignon, he studied, 
for four years, grammar, rhetoric, and logic. In his 15th year his 
father sent him to Montpelier, and four years after to Bologna, to pros- 
ecute the study of the law. It was with great reluctance that he ac- 
ceded to his father’s wishes in this respect, and we find him reading 
Cicero and Virgil in preference to Justinian. When his father heard 
of his course, he went forthwith to Bologna, upbraided his son for 
thus misspending his time, and threw his manuscripts into the fire. 
He was only induced, by his son’s promise of reformation, made on 
bended knees, to spare Cicero and Virgil. Nevertheless, on the death 
of his father in 1826, Petrarch bade adieu both to Bologna and to his 
studies, returned to Avignon, and entered the service of the church. 

In his 27th year, on Good Friday, 1327, and at church, he caught 
his first glimpse of Laura de Noves, who was espoused to Hugo di 
Sade. From that moment to her death she was the object of his 
pure, idealized love; and this love he has embalmed forever in can- 
zonets and sonnets written in bis native Italian. Then it was that he 
retired to the shades of Vacluse, in the neighborhood of Avignon, a 
spot which his poems have rendered sacred to this day. Here he 
began, in 1339, the composition of a great Latin epic, that he called 
“Africa.” His hero was the hero of Livy, Scipio Africanus the elder. 
This poem, he fondly dreamed, was to bear his name down to poster- 
ity. But five hundred years have come and gone, and his Italian 
poems have lost none of their original freshness; but who ever reads, 
nay, we may ask who ever hears of, that Latin epic? Time, the 
unerring judge, has glorified those, and drawn an impenetrable veil 
over this. | 

But Petrarch’s cotemporaries thought differently: their opinion 
agreed with his own. On one and the same day he received two in- 
vitations, one from the chancellor of the University of Paris, the other 
from the senate of Rome; each offering him the honor of a public 
coronation. He decided in favor of Rome, but went beforehand to 
the court of that “great philosopher and king,” Robert of N aples. 
Having presented to Robert a copy of his epic, the monarch urgently 
solicited him to accept the laurel then; but his love for Rome did not 
permit him to embrace the proffer. Robert accordingly dismissed 
him with a retinue of envoys, and with letters to the Roman senate. 
It was on Easter Sunday, the 8th of April, 1341, that the poet was 
crowned at the capitol. Early in the morning the shrill sound of 
trumpets gave notice of the approaching festivities, and the streets 
were soon full of thronging multitudes, eager to witness the unwonted 
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spectacle. And first a high mass was performed at the altar of St. 
Peters by the vice-legate, the Bishop of Terracina. Then twelve 
young men in scarlet robes escorted the poet to the capitol, chanting 
verses before him. After them came Petrarch himself, sumptuously 
arrayed in violet-colored vestments, the gift of the king of Naples, 
and attended by six of the most distinguished citizens of Rome, clad 
in green, and having their brows wreathed with chaplets of flowers. 
After proceeding thus for a short distance, he mounted a lofty chariot, 
upon which were represented symbols of the art of poetry, and whose 
throne was supported by a lion, an elephant, a griffin, and a panther. 
Around the throne stood a group of personages in the character of Gre- 
cian deities, and upon it on either hand of Petrarch were statues of the 
Graces, of Bacchus, and of Patience. It was drawn by four horses, 
and preceded by a maiden, singing. After it came Envy, attended 
by satyrs, fauns, and nymphs, dancing. When Petrarch had thus 
arrived at the capitol, he solicited the laurel in a Latin speech, whose 
theme he had selected from Virgil. Then, amid the threefold accla- 
mation, “ Long live the Roman people!” “Long live the senate!” 
“God guard our liberties!” he kneeled before the Senator Orlo, Count 
of Anguillara, who placed a laurel crown upon his brows, with these 
words pronounced in a loud voice: “ This crown is the reward of 
merit.” The count then declared Petrarch to be a great poet and 
historian, and, by virtue of the authority of Robert, king of Naples, 
of the senate, and of the people of Rome, he accorded to him full 
privilege, “as well in this all-consecrated city as in every land in 
Christendom, to teach in public, to hold disputations, to comment 
upon old books, to compose new, and to produce poems, which by 
the grace of God might endure to the end of time;” and this per- 
mission was confirmed to him by a written decree. Petrarch then 
recited a sonnet in honor of the heroes of Rome, and all the people 
clapped their hands, and shouted with a voice of thunder, “ The cap- 
itol forever! long live the poet!” His friends wept tears of joy, and 
Stephen Colonna spoke publicly in his praise. 

The same escort then conducted him to the Church of St. Peter; 
here he scattered amongst the people four hundred gulden, furnished 
him for this purpose by the family of Colonna. Count Anguillara 
presented him with a ruby valued at five hundred ducats, the Roman 
people five hundred ducats more, together with all the paraphernalia 
used in the coronation. He then bowed in prayer before the altar, 
and dedicated to the apostle his threefold crown (of ivy, laurel, and 
myrtle,) to be suspended from the dome. At last the procession 
returned to the palace of the Colonnas, where the festival was closed 
with a sumptuous supper and ball. 
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An honor such as this coronation had been conceded to no one 
within the memory of man. Nor could it well be said of any one, 
in any former age, that during his lifetime he had enjoyed so much 
reputation in such a wide circle, and had been so highly honored both 
by kings, emperors, and people, as had Petrarch. Hence in his old 
age he became surfeited with renown. 

Petrarch, in common with many of his countrymen, cherished the 
memory of the ancient glories of Rome, and longed to see those 
glories restored. or the power of the hierarchy, that, under Gregory 
VIL, Innocent IIL, and others, had made the nations of Christian 
Europe mere dependencies of Rome, had since the division of the 
church greatly declined. 

Every movement that tended to the restoration of Rome, was hailed 
by Petrarch with delight. Hence, when Rienzi, in the year 1346, 
during the Pontificate of Clement VI., attempted the sublime scheme 
of reinaugurating the Roman Republic, Petrarch wrote enthusiastic 
letters to the Romans, in which he compared Rienzi to the elder 
Brutus. But this man, who, in the delirium of his pride, had sum- 
moned emperors and kings before his throne, and who had arrogated 
to himself the possession of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, was 
in the following year driven from the city. 

Petrarch then turned his eyes upon Charles IV., and invited him 
as the descendant of Charles the Great to come to Italy and recon- 
struct the Roman Empire. He came finally in 1354, but played a 
cowardly part at Milan and at Rome, and made all haste back again 
to Germany. At this Petrarch was incensed, and wrote him a letter 
full of bitter reproaches. “ Thou,” he said, “thou, lord of the Ro- 
man Empire! Thou hast no aspirations which reach beyond Bo- 
hemia. When had thy grandfather or thy father acted thus ignobly ? 
But virtue, I perceive, is no inheritance.” The retreat of Charles he 
stigmatized as “inglorious, not to say infamous.” 

But he used still stronger language of the hierarchy. The Papal 
See, at Avignon, he called the second Babylon; and he laid bare its 
corruptions both in prose and in verse. “ Here thou mayest behold 
a people,” thus he wrote to a friend, “that is not only at variance 
with Christ, but that arrays itself against his cause while marching 
under his banner; a people that serves Satan, and thirsting for the 
blood of Christ, taunts him with the words, ‘Our lips are our own: 
who is Lord over us?’ They are a froward, godless, smooth-tongued, 
and avaricious generation, and, like Judas, they betray their master. 
They have the name of Christ in their mouths by day and by night, 
but yet they are ever ready to sell him for silver.” In another let- 
ter he says, “ In this stronghold of avarice, nothing is deemed iniquié 
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tous, provided only that the pay is secure. The hope of life everlast- 
ing, and all the terrors of the second death, have become to them as 
a fable; the resurrection of the flesh, the end of the world, and the 
coming of Christ in judgment, they look upon as the devices of a 
juggler. Truth they call folly, moderation weakness, and modesty 
a disgrace. In fine, a life of open sin they make their highest wisdom 
and their truest liberty ; the more scandalous the conduct the more 
worthy they think it, and the greater the crime the greater the 
glory.” In still another place he says, “Shall I choose Babylon 
(Avignon) for my residence, where I shall be compelled to see the 
good abused and the vile exalted, eagles creep and asses soar aloft, 
where wolves roam at large but lambs are led to the slaughter, where 
Christ is persecuted and Anti-Christ is Lord, while Beelzebub sits in 
the seat of judgment ?” 

Such is the picture which he gives of the pope and the clergy, not 
upon hearsay evidence, but as he himself had seen them ; and of the 
cardinals he relates deeds that are absolutely too shameless to repeat. 

Petrarch’s attainments belonged wholly to a subsequent age; he 
was the precursor of the philological poets. Hence it was that he 
apparently had no sympathy with Dante, that gigantic spirit of the 
Middle Ages, prophetic not of one age alone but of all coming time. 

Cicero was his delight, even from boyhood. “ At an age,’ he 
writes, “when I could not understand him in any degree, I was at- 
tracted to him purely by the sweetness and the rhythmic flow of his 
words.” So likewise was he enthusiastic in his love for Virgil. . And 
the study of the law tended in his opinion to diminish this enthusi- 
asm. “ Nothing,’ he writes to Thomas of Messina, “nothing sue- 
ceeds that is undertaken against nature. She has formed me for 
solitude and not for the forum. I do not venture to say that I acted 
with a wise forecast, but only that I happened upon the right course, 
when I threw off the fetters of Bologna.” 

Petrarch had a most ardent desire to Jearn the Greek. His earlier 
teacher, Barlaam, a Calabrian of the Order of St. Basil, first met him 
at Avignon, in 1342. “ With glowing hopes and eager desire,” he 
writes, “ did I apply myself to the Greek; but the complete foreign- 
ness of the language, and the sudden decease of my teacher, put an 
end to my project.” — Nicholas Sigeros subsequently sent him a Homer 
from Constantinople. He acknowledged the gift in these terms: 
“You have sent me a great, a priceless treasure; I only wish that 
you yourself had come with it; then could I learn this difficult lan- 
guage under your direction, and so enjoy your gift. But, alas! what 
shall do? For you live in a distant land, and Barlaam has been 
snatched from me by death. To me Homer is dumb, or, much more, 
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Tam deaf for him. Yet I delight myself in gazing on him, and 
often do I embrace him, and exclaim with a sigh, ‘O thou great man, 
how joyfully would I listen to thy numbers, but my ears are sealed, 
the one by death, the other by long distance.” Petrarch added, 
notwithstanding, the request to Sigeros to send him a Hesiod and a 
Euripides. His enthusiasm for the Roman classics was that of an 
Italian who honored in them the genius of his ancestors, and who 
longed for the restoration of the olden power and glory of Rome. 
He must have had, moreover, as his poems show, a most delicate ear 
for the sweetness of the language. The charming periods of Cicero, 
and the stately hexameters of Virgil, exercised a magical influence 
upon him. His absorbing devotion to the ancient classics, his daily 
and constant communion with them, and withal his endeavors to im- 
itate them, are every where evidenced ; in his letters especially. So 
much the more must we honor him, in that he was not warped from 
Christianity by his attachment to the ancients. “It is permitted to 
us,” he writes to John Colonna, “to admire and to esteem the philos- 
ophers, provided that they do not turn us aside from truth, nor blind our 
eyes to the chief end of our existence. Should any of them tempt 
us to this, even were it Plato, Aristotle, Varro, or Cicero, then must 
he with an unyielding steadfastness be despised and trodden under 
foot. No acuteness of argumentation; no seducing array of words, 
no authority of great names, should be allowed to have any weight 
with us. For they were but men, their learning was no deeper than 
human penetration and experience could go; and, though their elo- 
quence was surpassing, and their intellectual gifts of the highest order, 
yet we should compassionate them, because they lacked that good 
which is unspeakable and above all price. Inasmuch as they trusted 
to their own strength, and turned away from the true light, they have 
stumbled and fallen, after the manner of the blind. We may admire 
their talents, but at the same time we should not forget to give the 
glory to Him who bestowed those talents upon them. We may feel 
compassion for the errors of these men, but we should not forget to 
be grateful for our lot, and to acknowledge that we have been more 
highly favored than our ancestors, and that, without any merit of our 
own, but purely through the grace of Him who conceals his myster- 
ies from the wise but reveals them unto babes. Let us so philosophize 
as to abide by the true wisdom. But the true wisdom of God is in 
Christ. To philosophize then in the true spirit, we must love and 
honor Christ first of all. Let us be Christians, first and foremost. 
Let us so read philosophy, poetry, and history, that Christ’s gospel 
shall ever sound in the ears of our heart, that gospel through which 
alone we can become sufficiently learned and blessed, but without 
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which our highest accomplishments will but render us more ignorant 
and wretched. Upon the gospel alone, as upon the only immovable 
basis of all true knowledge, can human diligence build with safety.” 
But clearly as Petrarch beheld the relation which the classics sus- 
tained to the gospel, and just as was the opinion which he pronounced 
upon them, yet he was equally free from the narrow-mindedness of 
those who foolishly deem themselves the more acceptable to God the 
more they clip the wings of their own spirits. ‘You tell me,” Pe- 
trarch wrote to James Colonna, “that I only feign a love for Augus- 
tin and his works, while in truth I can not divorce myself from the 
poets and philosophers. But why should I tear myself away from 
those studies in which Augustin himself took so much delight? 
Had it not been so with him, he had never put together those sub- 
lime books ‘ of the City of God ’—to say nothing of his other works 
—with so much cement borrowed from the poets and philosophers, 
nor adorned them with so many colors drawn from the orators and his- 
torians. And he himself moreover freely testifies that he found much 
of the Christian element in the works of the Platonists, and that the 
Hortensius of Cicero made a wonderful change in his views, so that 
he was diverted thereby from vain expectations, and the profitless 
controversies of sects, and attracted to the unmingled study of truth. 
Thus was this great teacher of the church not ashamed to put him- 
self under the guidance of Cicero, although Cicero’s ideal was in the 
main so widely different from his. And why should he have been 
ashamed ? We ought not to refuse the aid of any leader, who points 
to us the way of the soul’s safety. I do not deny that much is to be 
found in the classics that we ought to avoid; so too in Christian 
writers there are often many things which will mislead an incautious 
reader. Yea, Augustin himself has given us a laborious work, in 
which, with bis own hand, he has rooted out the tares from the rich 
wheat-field of his writings. In short, the books are very few that we 
can read without danger, unless the light of divine truth shall shine 
into our minds, and discover to us what to choose and what to shun. 
And if we have this light to guide us, we shall walk every where in a 
sure place.” ; 
But the men of that day did not all share Petrarch’s opinions. » He 
Jamented, as Augustin had done before him, “ that so many, in their 
enthusiasm for study, neglected to strive after holiness, and thought 
more highly of eloquence and renown than of a blameless life and of 
virtue. Poets were more willing to be faulty in their conduct than 
in their verse ; historians cared more to trace the annals of the world 
than to render an account of their own short lives; and orators 
shrank with far more disgust from deformity in style than from 
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crooked dealings with their fellow-men. Theologians had degenerated 
into logicians, nay, into sophists ; they did not seek to love, only to 
know God, nor this except for appearance’ sake and to deceive others, 
while in secret they cherished their unholy passions.” 

The preceding paragraph discloses Petrarch’s aversion to the logi- 
cians, that is, the scholastics. In two letters to Thomas of Messina he 
holds up to ridicule an old, contentious logician, depicts his bloodless, 
lanthorn-jawed visage, his sunken eyes, his ragged attire, and his rough, 
austere manner. Accusations and slanders form the staple of his dis- 
course. With hoarse yelping he has given utterance to the dictum 
that Petrarch’s art, z. e. the art of poetry, was the least useful of all 
the arts. Petrarch admits, in passing, that it ministers to the desire 
for delight and for beauty, not to mere utility. But the logician 
argues, that, if the poetic art is the least useful, it is therefore the least 
elevated. According to such an irrational conclusion, the barest hand- 
icraft is to be held in the highest honor. “Out upon this new and 
barbarous doctrine,” Petrarch continues, “a doctrine unknown even 
to Aristotle, whose name they sully by the imputation.” 

The hatred of the scholasties toward Petrarch was subsequently 
displayed in the most violent manner. At Venice they sat in judg- 
ment upon him, and decreed that he was devoid of learning; upon 
which he wrote the treatise “On his own ignorance and that of others.” 
In another quarter he was cried down as a disciple of the “ black 
art,’ because he read Virgil so constantly, a poet regarded in the Mid- 
dle Ages as a sorcerer, and also because he wrote poems himself. 
The chief and most rancorous enemy of the poets at that period was 
Solipodio, a Dominican and a Grand Inquisitor. 

In his youth, Petrarch was accounted beautiful: in a letter to his 
brother be alludes jocosely to their mutual pride of personal appear- 
ance. “ Yet would that I could say with truth,” he writes, “that I 
had ever remained entirely free from the dominion of pleasure! But 
I thank God that, while I was yet in the flower of youth, He rescued 
me from this debasing and detested yoke.” He owed his safety 
to his pure, poetical love for Laura, who remained to the end true 
to her marriage-vow. 

In the year 1348, that terrible pestilence, the Black Plague, raged 
throughout Asia and Europe, from China to Iceland. During that 
period, Petrarch wrote to his brother as follows :— My brother, ah! my 
dearest brother, what shall I tell you? Where shall I begin, or what 
shall I speak of first? All is anguish and terror. Oh! my brother, 
would that I had never been born, or at least that I had not lived 
to witness these horrors!” ‘“ Was it ever heard, does history any 
where show the record, of houses emptied, and cities depopulated, of 
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fields piled with the dead, in short, of the whole globe being changed 
into a waste, howling wilderness? Ask the historians, they are 
dumb ; ask the physicians, they are struck with amazement; ask the 
philosophers, they shrug their shoulders, draw down their eyebrows, 
and, with their finger on their mouth, they bid you be silent. Will 
posterity credit this, when we ourselves, who are eye-witnesses, can 
scarce believe it?” In atone of despairing sadness he mourns over 
the loss of numbers of his friends. Jn these dark days his thoughts 
were continually with his absent Laura, On the 6th of April, he tells 
us, she appeared to him in a morning-dream, fairas an angel. “ Dost 
thou not know me?” she said, “I am she who led thee aside from the 
beaten paths of worldliness, when first thy young heart inclined itself 
to me.” To his question whether she yet lived, she replied: “Iam 
living, but thou art dead, and so thou wilt remain, until thou hast 
left the earth behind thee. Thou wilt never find true happiness, so 
long as thou courtest the favor, or art awed by the displeasure, of the 
populace. Thou wouldst rejoice at my death rather than mourn over 
it, couldst thou realize but a tithe of the bliss which is now my 
portion.” 

On the 19th of May, next following, Petrarch received the news 
that Laura had died upon that dream-night, the 6th of April; it was 
on the 6th of April, twenty-one years before, that he had first seen 
her. At such a trying period, and with such experiences, it is not to 
be wondered at that Petrarch, as he advanced in years, became mel- 
ancholy and austere, withdrawing himself more and more from the 
vanities of the world. He had from the first, however, cherished an 
especial reverence and love for the austere Augustin above all the 
church fathers ; the “ Confessions” chiefly had exercised a marked 
influence upon him. This book he had with him as he once ascended to 
the summit of the lofty Veutoux, and from thence enjoyed the glorious 
prospect over the Alps of Dauphiny, the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Cevennes—while the Rhone flowed at his feet. He there opened the 
book, and the first passage upon which his eye alighted was the fol- 
lowing : “ Men go on long journeys to admire lofty mountains and 
mighty oceans, but meanwhile they forget themselves.” This thought 
made a profound impression upon him, and was the occasion of his 
afterward writing the “ Conversations with Augustin.” In his last 
years he resided at Arqua, in the neighborhood of Padua. On the 
18th of July, 1874, he was found dead, his head resting upon a book. 
Sixteen doctors bore his coffin to the grave; nobles, clergy, and 
multitudes of the common people joined in the funeral-procession. 
The following epitaph, which he had himself composed, is upon his 
tombstone :— 
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“ Frigida Franciscei tegit hic lapis ossa Petrarchee ;— 
Suscipe Virgo parens animam ; Sate Virgine parce, 
Fessaque jam terris Ceeli requiescat in arce.’’* 

In his will he bequeathed, amongst other things, money to Boccaccio 
to buy himself a winter-robe to wear whilst studying at night. His 
choice library he had before his death given to the Venetians, and it 
formed the nucleus of the afterward so celebrated Library of St. 
Mark. He had spent an extraordinary amount of labor in collecting 
manuscripts, and many he had copied with his own hand, while 
others he had employed his scholar, John of Ravenna, subsequently 
renowned as a teacher, to copy. 


IIL. RETROSPECT. DANTE, BOCCACCIO, AND PETRARCH, 


Looking back for a moment at these three men, let us ask ourselves 
what they had in common, and wherein they differed from one an- 
other. All three, sons of Florentine citizens, they first fashioned a 
common national and written language for the whole of Italy. This 
they did, not so much by means of convincing philological demon- 
strations, based upon established principles, as by recognizing and 
authenticating the language, in the works of their genius. “‘ Poets and 
authors, in the lofty moods of their inspiration, feel the invisible sway 
of the untiringly creative spirit of language.” 

All three of them, moreover paved the way for the study of the 
classics, and in them first we behold an awakening feeling of classical 
beauty, and an enthusiastic love for the ancients; nevertheless Dante 
and Petrarch were familiar with Roman writers only, though Boccac- ' 
cio read the Greek also. This enthusiastic love for the classics was 
destined sooner or later to come into conflict with the Christian 
faith. In Dante however this faith ruled in a sublime and undisputed 
tranquillity. Petrarch’s passion for the classics was likewise uncon- 
ditionally subordinate to the doctrines of the church. And it is only 
later, and chiefly among the Italians, that we find the Pagan element 
frequently victorious over the Christian. 

Side by side with this conflict we behold an extremely singular 
intermingling of Pagan and Christian words, metaphors, and_senti- 
ments. Thus we find in Dante the following :— 


‘* Forgive, O highest Jove, enthroned in light, 
Thou who on earth wast crucified for mortals.” 


* The above epitaph, a compact rhyming triplet, in dactylic hexameter, 1 have reproduced 
jn trochaic heptameter, as follows, viz :— 


“Cold the bones of Francis Petrarch here beneath this marble lie : 
Take his soul, O Virgin parent ; Virgin’s son in grace draw nigh 
From the weary earth to bear it to thy peaceful courts on high.” 


‘ 4 ; [Zranslator.]} 
t Jacob Grimm, inthe preface to his German Grammar, 
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We have seen that Boccaccio calls Christ “the son of Jupiter, who 
ravished the realms of Pluto.” It was of a piece too with this mode 
of representation that, at the coronation of Petrarch, satyrs, fauns, 
and nymphs were made to dance before the poet, when he was about 
to offer his prayers at the altar of St. Peter, and to devote his crown 
as a sacrifice to the apostle. 

This Christian-Pagan intermixture was carried by the later Italians 
into the grossest caricature. 

The medizval method of writing Latin, and heedlessly corrupting 
it without any knowledge of the Roman writers of the golden age, 
now began to die out; the classics were sought for and read, and all 
possible efforts were made to imitate them. 

Although these three men thus prepared the way for the Italian 
writer whether of prose or verse to express his thoughts in his own 
hving vernacular, yet more than a century passed before any new 
works meriting attention were composed in the Italian language. On 
the contrary, so absorbing was the enthusiasm for the classics during 
the 15th century, that the Italian scholars of that period treated their 
native tongue with contempt. In the Latin Dialogues of Leonardo 
Aretino we find that well-known statesman and scholar, Nicolo Nicoli, 
speaking in the following manner of Dante :—“I can not conceive 
how any one can place this man, who wrote such poor Latin, among 
poets and scholars, or, as some do, prefer him even to Virgil: he 
ought rather, I think, to be classed with belt-makers and bakers, and 
people of that kidney.” 

Even up to the time of Lorenzo di Medici, Florentine fathers and 
teachers forbade their boys to read books written in Italian, which 
language they contemptuously styled a vulgar tongue. 

But when, toward the close of the 15th and in the 16th centuries, 
the vernacular was again brought into repute through the efforts of 
master writers both of prose and poetry, then the Academy della 
Crusca constituted itself a supreme tribunal to decide between good 
and bad Italian. By it, Petrarch’s poems, and of Boccaccio’s prose 
the “Decameron,” were pronounced the highest authority in Italian, in 
the same manner as: Cicero was in Latin. Men had indeed been so 
long accustomed to imitation, that they did not even deem it possible 
to be original. That Dante, the inimitable, must necessarily have 
been neglected by the Academy, is hence quite natural. It is worthy 
of remark that both Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, were unanimous 
in condemning the gross corruption of the clergy. They did not 
even spare the pope; Dante’s sharp rebuke of indulgences was em- 
inently a prelude to the contests of the Reformation. In the succeed- 
ing centuries, the advancement and upbuilding of classical culture— 
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in Germany especially—was most closely leagued with the cause of 
reformation in the church ; so closely in fact, that Erasmus, for exam- 
ple, was often unable to determine precisely what he was advocating, 
whether the claims of sound learning or of ecclesiastical purity. 

Dante’s powerful imagination and most delicate appreciation of 
beauty were made tributary to an intellect flashing with the keenest 
subtleties of scholasticism. Petrarch, on the other hand, belonged 
rather to the coming time, as his antipathy to the repulsive and de- 
generate logic of most of the schoolmen indicates. They too on 
their part regarded his poetry as altogether useless, and solemnly 
stigmatized the poet as an unenlightened dunce. It was a Grand 
Inquisitor, and a Dominican, who in that age testified the greatest 
degree of hatred toward all the poets. What an apt introduction is 
this to the battles which, in the 15th and the 16th centuries, raged 
between the well-meaning, though often superficial, champions of an- 
tiquity and the last representatives of an unlearned and misshapen 
scholasticism, with the Dominicans at their head! 

With these preliminary hints, we resume our history, in the course 
of which it will become more and more apparent that the influence 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio upon the learning of Germany, 
if not direct, was nevertheless immense. 

IV. GROWTH OF CLASSICAL LEARNING IN ITALY, FROM THE DEATH OF PETRARCH 
AND BOCCACCIO TO THE AGE OF LEO X, 


1. John of Ravenna and Emanuel Chrysoloras, 


Three sons of Florentine citizens, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccac- 
cio, had thus laid the foundation of a new style of culture. Within 
a century and a half. after the death of the latter, the passion for clas- 
sical studies ran high. Florence fostered these studies above all other 
cities, and chiefly through the influence of Cosmo and Lorenzo di 
Medici. Next to Florence, Rome, Venice, Milan, and Ferrara were 
conspicuous; in fact no city of note in Italy remained entirely aloof; 
all desired to see one or another philologist, if only for a time, as a 
teacher within their walls. Hence the most distinguished men were 
constantly called from one city to another. Among the earliest 
teachers there were two who formed many illustrious scholars. One 
of these was John Malpaghino, commonly called, after the place of his 
birth, John of Ravenna. He was born in 1352. He spent several 
years with Petrarch, who treated him with the fondness of a father, 
and gave him instruction. Having superior talents, and a wonderful 
memory, he made rapid progress. Nevertheless he left Petrarch sud- 
denly, from a disgust for transcribing, joined to a desire to see the 
world. Some time after, he taught at Padua, and was there distin- 
guished as well for his blameless life as for his learning. In the year 
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1397 he was appointed by the city of Florence to a professorship of 
the. Roman language and eloquence. In the year 1412 he obtained 
the further honor of lecturing upon and explaining the “Divina Com- 
_ media” of Dante, upon feast-days in the cathedral. He died some- 
where between 1412 and 1420. 

As John promoted the study of the Roman classics, so did Eman- 
uel Chrysoloras the like for the Greek. At first a teacher in Constan- 
tinople, he was, after the year 1391, sent by the Emperor John 
Paleologus- repeatedly into the West, to secure help against the in- 
roads of the Turks. In the year 1396 he was invited, upon a salary 
of 100 gulden, to Florence to teach Greek literature. He was the 
first native Greek who taught in Italy. “For 700 years,” thus wrote 
his scholar, Leonardo Aretino, “no Italian has known any thing of 
Greek literature, and yet we acknowledge that all our learning is 
derived from the Greeks.” Afterward Chrysoloras taught in Pavia, 
Venice, ete. He was sent in 1415, by Pope John XXIII., to the 
Council of Constance, in which city he died. 

John of Ravenna and Chrysoloras were succeeded by a host of 
teachers, both of Latin and Greek; for the new style of culture de- 
manded a knowledge of both these languages. Latin was the chief 
language in vogue among the higher orders in Italy; for it had been 
the language of their great Roman forefathers, and they were there- 
fore too proud of it to regard it as dead. Greek too had been taught 
by Chrysoloras as his own living, native tongue, not as a dead book- 
language ; and as he had done, so did other Greeks, who afterward 
came to Italy. ? 

2. The Teachers Guarino and Vittorino di Feltre. 


Of the many philologists who now came into notice, I will, agreeably 
to the plan that I have marked out for myself, give a sketch of two 
who became eminent both as public instructors and as private tutors, 
viz., Guarino and Vittorino di Feltre. 

Guarino was born in 1370, at Ferrara, and as early as 1388 he 
betook himself to Constantinople to Chrysoloras. Onhis return home, 
he taught in Verona, Padua, and Bologna, in Ferrara superintended 
the education of Prince Lionello, translated Strabo and other classics, 
gave comments on Cicero, Persius, Juvenal, Martial, Aristotle, &., 
and wrote a Latin grammar. 

He became distinguished for his sincere piety, and he used great 
caution lest. his scholars, by a constant perusal of the ancients, the 
grosser portions of their writings especially, should become heathenish 
in their sentiments or loose in their morals. Hence he insisted upon 
a diligent study of the Bible and an attendance upon: divine service. 
His mode of teaching was hig'ily. applauded, and above all the way 
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in which he trained his scholars to eloquence. He placed before 
them classical models, and censured with indignation the scholastics, 
who looked no further than their bigoted pedantry could carry them. 
“They waste,” he says, “an unspeakable amount of pains, to make 
their scholars twice as silly and ignorant as they were before.” In 
the year 1438, Guarino was appointed interpreter between the Latin 
and Greek fathers at the Council of Ferrara, where, as is well known, 
an attempt was made to unite the Greek and Roman churches. 
He died in the year 1460, at the age of 90. 

Though Guarino showed by his noble pupil, Prince Lionello of Fer- 
rara, what were his talents as a teacher, yet he was surpassed by 
Virrorino DE Ferre, who was the most widely-famed master in that 
age in Italy. Born in 1378, of poor parentage, he not merely studied 
philology under John of Ravenna, but directed his attention to the- 
ology and philosophy also. In the space of six months he attained 
to a perfect understanding of the first ten books of Euclid; “a feat 
without a parallel in our days,” said Francesco da Castiglione. His 
Greek he learned from Guarino. 

After Vittorino had taught at Padua and at Venice, he was invited in 
1824 by the Marquis Gonzaga to Mantua, to take charge of the education 
of his two sons. As a teacher, he avoided all pedantic one-sidedness. 
His pupils were trained to practise themselves in riding, wrestling, 
fencing, archery, swimming, &e., in short, to barden their bodies in 
every way, and to shun all Epicureanism. When in the course of 
time there began to flock to him, not only from Italy, but from 
Germany, France, and Greece, pupils in great numbers, and he could 
only give a limited attention to them with his two princely pupils, he 
found it necessary to establish a separate school for their instruction. 
In addition to gymnastics, they were taught the languages, logic, met- 
aphysics, mathematics, music, painting, and dancing. 

“Tn his instructions in logic he steered clear of the subtleties of the 
scholastics, and their writings were not admitted into his school: ‘ For,’ 
he said, ‘I intend that my pupils shall learn the art of thinking, not 
that of splitting hairs.’ ” 

“Like other classical scholars of that age, Vittorino probably neg- 
lected the Italian language, for he nowhere appeared to regard the 
works of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio as safe guides in the culti- 
vation of taste.” He directed his scholars to the ancients exclusively, 
and to imitation of them; and of Carraro, ascholar of his, who was well 
versed in Virgil, he said, “he will become a second Maro.”* — Traver- 


* The enthusiasm of the Mantuans for the Mantuan bard, Virgil, was unbounded. And this 
enthusiasm was shared by Vittorino. The poet was even mentioned in a hymn sung at the 
Mass of St. Paul. Paul has landed at Posilippo, near Virgil’s grave. 
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sari, who visited Vittorino in the year 1435, relates with rapture how 
beautifully the young Prince Gonzaga, only 14 years old, declaimed 
two hundred original lines, and how moreover he had discovered two 
new propositions additional to those of Euclid. The Princess Cecilia 
Gonzaga, who was only ten years of age, he says, wrote Greek as ele- 
gantly as any of Vittorino’s scholars.* 

Vittorino exercised the utmost care over the deportment and the 
morals of his pupils ; the looser order of classics were not read at all, 
and single impure passages, wherever occurring, were omitted or 
altered. A bad man, he thought, can never be a finished scholar, 
much less a good orator. A faultless style is of far less importance 
than a blameless life. 

He imparted religious instruction in person, exhorted his pupils to 
the duty of prayer, and accompanied them to mass daily. With 
ascetic inflexibility he locked himself in his room eyery morning, and 
there prayed kneeling, and scourged himself. He also went often to 
the confessional. The poor and the sick he assisted by every means 
in his power, and he was utterly heedless of wealth. It is no wonder 
that he was held in the highest esteem, not only as an educator but 
also as a man. When Pope Eugene IV. was entreated by a monk 
for permission to enter Vittorino’s school, he replied, “Go, my son, 
with good will do we put you under the charge of the godliest and 
holiest of all living men.” His great temperance, joined to the reg- 
ular bodily exercise which he took among his pupils, secured him 
vigorous health even to his closing days. He died without a sigh, 
and with a serene smile upon his lips, in the 68th year of his life, 
in 1446. 

3. Manuscript-Collecting. Cosmo di Medici. Nicholas V. The First 
Printed Books. 
_ While teachers and educators, like Guarino and Vittorino, were 
displaying the highest intellectual animation and energy in the pro- 
motion of classical learning, there arose at the same time a necessity 
for much labor that was chiefly mechanical. We have seen that, in 
Petrarch’s day, copies of the ancient classics were exceedingly scarce. 
But in the 15th century a most eager rivalry was manifested to collect 


At this point in the narration occurs the verse which we quote, as follows :— 


“Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piz rorem lacryme : 
Quem te, inquit, reddidissem 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime!”’ 
“Italy was celebrated in the J5th and 16th centuries for many such accomplished and 
learned ladies. Witness Hippolyta Vittoria Colonna. In this we are reminded of Goethe's 
Princess Eleonore, the student of Plato. 
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manuscripts, and neither pains nor expense were spared in the pursuit. 
Says Fabronius, “Scholars were like hounds, snuffing at, and prying 
into, every nook and corner.” 

Cosmo and Lorenzo di Medici ranked foremost among the collect- 
ors ; next after them came Pope Nicholas V. The Medici expended 
large sums for this purpose, and availed themselves therein of their 
extensive mercantile relations. Aurispa brought back to Cosmo, as 
the fruits of one journey, 238 manuscripts. And when Cosmo’s 
friend, Nicoli, bequeathed 400 manuscripts to the city of Florence, 
Cosmo built, at an outlay of 76,000 ducats, a library-edifice, in which 
in the year 1444 those manuscripts were deposited. This was the 
origin of the Medicean Library. Subsequently Lorenzo di Medici 
dispatched John Lascaris at two separate periods to Greece, to pur- 
chase manuscripts; during the second journey he collected 200, 
mostly from Mount Athos. 

In the arrangement of the library, Cosmo was assisted by Thomas 
Sarzano, the same person who afterward, in 1447, under the name 
of Nicholas V., filled the papal chair. Nicholas bore sway but eight 
years, until 1455; yet within this period occurred the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks, in consequence of which event Greek 
scholars and Greek manuscripts poured in great numbers into Italy. 
Nicholas appears to have collected 5,000 manuscripts, thus laying the 
foundation of the famed Vatican Library. 

About this period also Cardinal Bessarion, whom we shall have occa- 
sion to know more particularly hereafter, sent a number of manuscripts 
to Venice, and with these commenced the formation of the Library of 
St. Mark. 

Multitudes of, scribes too were actively employed in neatly tran- 
scribing manuscripts, thus increasing their number, and in this work 
the most learned men did not hesitate to engage. The youthful 
John of Ravenna, when he formed the sudden resolution to leave 
Petrarch, and was asked by the latter what impelled him to go, re- 
plied with tears, “ Nothing but my unwillingness to write any more ; 
I can never again be persuaded to copy manuscripts.” And Ambrose 
Traversari lamented that the constant use of the pen had brought on 
spasms in his fingers and pains in his arms. 

We have here an intimation of the delight with which the inven- 
tion of printing must have been welcomed by the scholars of Italy. 
They had made large collections of manuscripts) And when these 
came to be printed, they collected them with carey’and selected only 
the most approved texts for publication. At Florence, Virgil was the 
first book printed. This was in the year 1472. The Juntas ac- 
guired a high reputation there as printers. At Rome, German 
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printers established themselves, and the earliest work printed by them 
was Lactantius. The Greek grammar of Lascaris, printed at Milan in 
1476, was the first Greek book which was issued in Italy. But 
among all the printers of that age the learned Aldus Manutius of 
Venice stands foremost. And Venice far excelled all the cities of 
Italy in the number of works published there during the 16th cen- 
tury. For it amounted to 2835, while all the other cities together 
could show but 2000. 
4. The Platonic Academy. Greek Philologists. 

After the digression which we have now made, we will cast our 
glance again at the most eminent philologists of that epoch. There 
were however so many of them, that I shall only notice some of the 
most distinguished and most active. I have already stated that, after 
Emanuel Chrysoloras, many other Greeks migrated to Italy. The 
Council of Ferrara of the year 1438, and that in the following year 
changed its sittings to Florence, had in view a union between the 
Greek and the Western churches. ‘The Greek emperor, John Palzo- 
logus VIL, came to Ferrara in person, bringing with him Greek schol- 
ars of note. Among these was Gemistus Pletho, a profound student 
of Plato. Cosmo di Medici induced Gemistus to deliver lectures at 
Florence upon the Platonic philosophy. Hitherto in Italy, as in the 
rest of learned Europe, the Aristotelian scholastic philosophy had 
reigned supreme, and Plato was known only by name. But now 
Cosmo was completely won over to Plato, and with him many Flor- 
entine scholars, and he founded a Platonic academy. The youthful Mar- 
silius ‘Ficinus, son of a surgeon, he set apart wholly to the study of 
Plato; and Ficinus applied himself to his task with such effect that 
his Latin translation of Plato’s writings are held to this day in high 
esteem. He translated moreover the new Platonists. Bessarion of 
Trebizond, a scholar of Gemistus and like him a Platonist, was also 
a member of the Council of Ferrara, Originally Archbishop of Nice, 
he went over to the Western Church, was made a cardinal, and lived 
mostly in Venice. 

Still earlier than Bessarion, George of Trebizond came to Italy, 
He was a most devoted adherent of Aristotle, and he wrote an essay 
in disparagement of Plato.* To this Bessarion replied.t There now 
commenced a hot contest between the enthusiastic Platonists, the 
Florentines especially, on the one hand, and the defenders of Aristo- 
telian scholasticism on the other. More closely regarded, it appears 
to have been the old battle commenced by Petrarch, though in an- 
other guise. The beauty of Plato’s sentiments, and the poetic ele- 


"© Comparatio inter Aristotelem et Platonem.” +t“ In calumniatorem Platonis.” 
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ment recognized in him, were his chief attractions in the eyes of the 
philologists.* 
5. Italians—Philelphus, Poggius, Laurentius Valla. 

The reader has already been introduced to four native-born Italians, 
John of Ravenna, Guarino, Vittorino, and Marsilius Ficinus. To 
these we will now add others of eminence. 

Francis Purtetpuus, who was born in 1398, at Tolentino, became 
so early mature that he was invited when in his twentieth year to 
give public instruction at Venice. In the year 1420 he went to - 
Greece and to Constantinople, there learned Greek under John, the son 
of Emanuel Chrysoloras, was promoted to great honor by the Em- 
perors Manuel and John Palzologus, and sent on embassies to Sultan. 
Amurath and the Emperor Sigismund. -He did not return to Venice 
until 1427; and in 1428, through the influence of Cosmo di Medici, 
he went to Florence. From that place he wrote thus to Aurispa :— 
“Florence is a delightful city, and all its inhabitants pay me atten- 
tion; my name is in every mouth; and when I pass through the 
streets, not only the first citizens, but even the most noble ladies, make 
way for me in reverence. I have daily toward four hundred auditors, 
and these mostly the elder men and members of the senate. Cosmo 
has visited me, not once alone but repeatedly.” A short time after 
this he became most bitterly hostile toward Cosmo, especially after 
the latter had been banished from the city. On this account it was 
that he left Florence in 1434, when Cosmo returned, He next lived 
for a long period at Milan; and, in 1474, Sixtus IV. induced him, 
by the offer of 500 ducats yearly, to come to Rome. From thience, 
having become many years previous reconciled to Cosmo, he returned, 
at the instance of Lorenzo di Medici, to Florence, where he died in 
1481, in his 83d year. 

Philelphus was actively employed even to his extreme old age in 
communicating the choicest instruction; even in his 77th year he 
lectured at Rome with the highest eclat upon Cicero’s “Zusculan Ques- 
tions.” At the same time he carried on an extensive correspondence,! 
and translated many of the writings of Aristotle, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and other Greek authors into Latin. His “ Convivia”? are conver- 
sations upon subjects drawn from the literature of the ancients; in 


* Besides the Greeks already named, the following attained to eminence :—Theodore Gaza, 
who was born at Thessalonica in 1398, and died in 1478. He composed a Greek grammar, 
and translated Aristotle’s History of Animals and Theophrastus’ History of Plants. Of 
John Argyropulus, of Constantinople, we shall speak further on. His successor in teaching 
at Florence was Demetrius Chalcondyles, who however was supplanted by Politian, and 
died at Milan, in 1511, at the age of 87. He edited the Florentine edition of Homer of the 
year 1438. 

1 Kpistolarum, libri XXXVII. Paris, 1503. 

2 Couviviorum, libri I1., de multarum ortu et incremento disciplinarum, 
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his satires! he sought retaliation for insults to his vanity; he also 
wrote fables? in elegiac verse. 

The character of Philelphus appears to have been despicable. His 
vanity was excessive, and his disposition was bitter and revengeful. 
He was profligate too, if we are to admit as true a tithe of what we 
are told of him by another profligate character, viz., 

Poeeivus Braccrouini. Poggius was born in 1380, in the neigh- 
borhood of Arezzo, and was a scholar of John of Ravenna and of 
_ Emanuel Chrysoloras. From 1402 to 1453 he was a member of the 
papal chancery, then government-secretary of the city of Florence 
till his decease in 1459. He was never a teacher, and his chief merit 
consisted in discoveries of ancient classics. Among other manuscripts 
brought to light by him was Quintilian. This he found at St. Gall. 
In 1415 he was present at the Council of Constance. In a letter to 
Leonard Aretinus he gives a graphic description, as an eye-witness, 
of the last days of Jerome of Prague. On leaving Constance, he 
visited the baths of Baden, in Switzerland. In the same letter in 
which the pleasure-seeking man describes the innocent gambols of the 
Swiss women—and at reading. which one might imagine himself 
transported amid the early scenes of Tahiti—he mentions the istruc- 
tions in Hebrew, which he was privileged to receive from a Jewish 
proselyte. “If this study,” he writes, “is not from my point of view 
useful to increase my knowledge of philosophy, it nevertheless enlarges 
the field of my scholarship in this respect, viz. that by means of it 
I am able to lay bare the method of interpretation employed by St. 
Jerome.” The Germans passed with Poggius, as with most of the 
Italians of that day, for barbarians. 

The clergy and the monks he could not speak of but with indigna- 
tion. “Of the cardinals,” he writes, “I scarcely dare express my 
opinion. It were to be desired that those who wear such exalted 
honors would spend less of their energy in amassing wealth, and in 
the perversion of justice and judgment. The same may be said of 
the bishops.” 

“There is a class of monks called the ‘begging friars,’ although 
they would seem to bring others to poverty, while they themselves 
are idle, living upon the hard earnings of their fellow-men. They 
are a conceited and useless generation, that only take up their sacred 
calling as a cloak for their vices.” 

Besides letters, we have from the hand of Poggius speeches, con- 
versations, (Azstorze convivales,) and treatises upon various topics. 
His defamatory attacks upon Philelphus and Laurentius Valla made 
no small stir; there was no baseness of which he did not accuse 


——____ 


1Satyrarum hecatostichon decades decem. —2 Francisci Philelphi Fabule, 1480. 
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them, and many of the allegations are too foul-mouthed to translate. 
Philelphus indeed had laid himself open to a large share of the 
charges ; Valla, on the contrary, in his rejoinders, triumphantly con- 
victed his antagonist of falsehood. He had grievously offended the 
vain Poggius by some criticisms which he had made upon the Latin- 
ity of the latter. The invectives which were thus called out fill six- 
ty-three folio pages ; we are amazed at the torrent of words which 
pour from the blackguard’s mouth. 

Aside from the consideration of the truth or the falsity of these 
polemical essays, they certainly do not support the often quoted sen- 
timent contained in the following lines :— 


“ Didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores ; nec sinit esse feros.” 


“ A thorough intellectual discipline softens the manners ; nor does it 
consist with rudeness.” 

On the contrary they prove but too clearly the lamentable state 
into which religion had fallen in Italy, when the most finished scholars 
of that day—-men whom not only princes and kings but even popes 
deigned to honor—when such men as these could write in such a 
coarse, despicable, and filthy manner. 

And the same Poggius, who reproached his antagonist with sins 
against chastity, was himself the author of the “ Macetie,” a collection 
of extremely low and sensual jokes. With justice did Valla affirm 
that he would not defile his mouth and his pages with citations from 
the obscenities of Poggius, but would choose rather to pass them over 
in silence, even at the risk of being branded as a traducer. And 
what reply did Poggius make to him on this point? No other, ex- 
cept to scoff in the grossest terms at his austerity, and to boast that 
his own elegant production had been circulated not merely through 
the whole of Italy, but also in France, Germany, Spain, and England. 
And this, alas! was no empty boast; for within the short space 
between the years 1470 and 1500 there appeared no fewer than 
twenty editions of this work. 

Lavrentius Va.ia was born at Rome, in 1415. His most im- 
portant philological work was the “ Hlegantie Latini Sermonis,” in 
six books. In the preface to the first book he praises thé ancestors 
of the Romans, (majores nostros,) in that they were not merely con- 
querors, but that they extended the empire of the Latin language 
over vast realms. “Great is the divinity of the Latin tongue,” he 
thus expresses himself, “for it has been enshrined through all these 
many centuries, by foreigners, by barbarians, by enemies even; hence 
ought we Romans rather to rejoice that to mourn. True indeed we 
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have lost Rome, and we have lost empire, though (it should be said,) 
not from any fault of ours, but in obedience to the behest of time ; 
nevertheless, by the might of this more glorious dominion, we yet rule 
over agreat portion of the globe. Italy is ours, Spain is ours, and so 
are Germany, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Illyricum, and many other lands, 
For where the Roman tongue has left its impress, there is the Roman 
Empire.” 

“But grief and shame overwhelm me when I consider that for 
many centuries none have spoken, nor have any understood, Latin.” 
“Yet,” he continues, “ the time is at hand when the Latin shall again 
flourish. And, out of regard for my country, I will labor for this 
consummation, and will strive beyond others to become a reformer of 
her languages.” 

His work contains most excellent grammatical notes, especially 
upon synonyms. It met with such general applause as to reach its 
59th edition between the years 1471and 1536. Valla also translated 
Herodotus and Thucydides. 

He was the first to apply the newly revived classical philology to 
the interpretation of the New Testament, and he likewise wrote crit- 
ical notes upon the Vulgate, and emended many passages of the 
same. 

His controversy with Poggius we have mentioned already; he 
moreover defended Quintilian against George of Trebizond, who in his 
ardor for Cicero had decried the former. 

Valla’s treatise “ De falso credita et ementita Constantini donatione” 
made great commotion, as it contained. most severe censures of the 
popes, especially of their grasping after temporal dominion. ‘To the 
power of the keys, which was bestowed by the Lord,” he said, “noth- 
ing can be added. Who is not content with this, must seek what he 
desires from the devil, who once made bold to offer to our Lord all 
the kingdoms of this world, if he would but fall down and worship 
him. The pope resorts to war for temporal aggrandizement. All 
piety disappears, and wicked men appeal in their own justification to 
the example of the pope. Simony prevails. The scribes and phar- 
isees sit in Moses’ seat. Does this pomp and glitter befit the humil- 
ity that sheuld characterize the vicegerent of Christ ?” 

He defended Epicurus,* and thereby drew upon himself the con- 
demnation of the theologians of Rome, and was obliged to flee to King 
Alphonso of Naples. Here again he narrowly escaped being burned 
at the stake by the Inquisition. But when Nicholas V. became pope 


*In his essay “ De vero bono.”’ The treatise “ De libero arbitrio”’ was likewise assailed. 
In reply he wrote the “ Valle pro se et contra calumniatores ad Eugenium 1V. apologia.” 
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he returned to Rome, where he died in 1465, in his 50th year. In 

his epitaph he is styled canon and papal secretary. 

6. Lorenzo di Medici, Ficinus, Argyropulus, Sandinus, Politian, Picus di 
Mirandola, 

Cosmo di Medici died in 1564, in the 75th year of his age. 
Machiavelii says of him, “Cosmo’s enemies mourned for him as 
well as his friends,” and Machiavelli was himself an enemy of the 
Medici, Here is not the place to speak of Cosmo’s merits as a states- 
man; but how he founded expensive and choice libraries, collected 
works of art, patronized scholars and artists, and built churches and 
palaces, we have already narrated. 

Cosmo was succeeded in the government by his son Peter di Medici. 
Peter died in 1469; his son and successor, the grandson of Cosmo, 
was the famous Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo pt Mepici was favored with the best of teachers. One 
of these, Marsilius Ficinus, we have already met with; he was the 
same whom Cosmo caused to be educated for the study of Plato. 
He communicated his own love for Plato to Lorenzo, under whom the 
Platonic academy founded by Cosmo continued to flourish. And we 
find among the Italian poems of Lorenzo some of the Platonic cast. 

Besides Marsilius, the Platonist, John Argyropulus, an Aristotelian, 
was one of Lorenzo’s teachers. So too was 

CuristorpHeR LAnpiInvus, who was born at Florence, in 1420, and 
studied under Carl Aretino. In the year 1457, Landinus became a 
professor of rhetoric and poetics, and had many pupils. His Latin 
poems are less widely known than his commentaries on Horace, Vir- 
gil, and Dante. Pliny’s Natural History he translated into Italian. 
His “ Camaldunensian Questions” are in imitation of the “ Z'useu- 
lan” of Cicero. He died in 1504, in the 80th year of his age. 

In addition to these three teachers, Lorenzo enjoyed the society of 
two younger friends, who were men of high distinction, namely, An- 
gelius Politianus and Picus di Mirandola. 

AneeLius Ponirianus (or Ambrogini) was the son of a poor 
jurist, and was born at Monte Palciano, in 1434. When a boy of 
only thirteen, being six years younger than Lorenzo, he inscribed to 
him a Latin epigram, in which he lamented his own poverty. In 
consequence of this, he was received into Lorenzo’s family, and, in 
company with him, was instructed by Ficinus and Landinus. But 
he came into much higher favor through an Italian poem upon the 
knightly victory of Julian, the brother of Lorenzo. 

In later years Lorenzo intrusted to Politian the education of his 
sons Peter and John; the latter of whom is better known as Leo X. 
In 1480 Politian became a teacher of Greek and Roman literature 
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at Florence. He read comments upon many of the classics, Aristotle 
among the number. This was objected to; it was said of him, that 
he had never devoted himself to philosophy, and yet offered to teach 
what he had not learned. To this he replied as follows :—“TI profess 
to be an expositor of Aristotle, not a philosopher. Were I interpret- 
er to a king, I would not therefore imagine myself aking. Servicus 
and Aristarchus did not claim to be poets. The office of a gram- 
marian is to comment upon writings generally, whatever may be their 
subject.” That in his capacity as grammarian he made himself troub- 
lesome to the scholastics, “ who,” as he said, “ were naturally enough 
inimical to writers whose elegant diction was the very reverse of their 
own,” his we see clearly by his own testimony. “I once waded 
through,” he writes, “some of the commentaries on Aristotle, which 
those philosophers extol so highly ; and truly what monstrosities did 
I find them to be! I also compared the Greek Aristotle with the 
Teutonic, (cum Teutonico,) that is to say, the most finished with the 
most unformed and expressionless, and ah! how altered did he ap- 
pear! Isaw him, and it pained me so to see him, not in a masterly 
manner transferred from the Greek, but barbarously distorted,* so that 
no trace of the real Aristotle could be gleaned from the translation. 
And yet these blockheads do not blush to assume the name of phil- 
osophers.” 

Here again we behold the warfare between scholastic and classical 
learning. The grammarian convicted the philosopher of not under- 
standing Aristotle in the least, and thus, by removing the corner-stone 
of the philosophical edifice, caused it to tumble into ruins. 

At that time there subsisted a great jealousy between the Greek 
and the Italian scholars. “It is incredible,” says Politian, “ how re- 
Juctant are the Greeks to share with us Latins (Latinos homines,) 
their language and erudition. They imagine they have the kernel, 
and they say that we have the shell.” On the contrary he said, in a 
speech delivered at Florence, “ Florentines, in your city has Greek 
learning, which long ago has gone to decay in Greece herself, again so 
revived and bloomed that some of your fellow-citizens publicly teach 
Greek literature, and boys of the noblest families—a thing unheard 
of within a thousand years in Italy—speak the Attic dialect with 
such purity and grace that Athens appears to be transported toe 
Florence.” 

Politian was exceedingly indignant when Argyropulus asserted that 
Cicero neither understood philosophy nor yet Greek. He held it, he 


* «Non conversum e Greco sed plane perversum” are the words of Politian. By Teutonic 
he doubtless meant not German, but. scholastic Latin. Hermolaus called the scholastics 
“ Teutones et Germant.”’ It is not to be supposed that Politian understood the language ef 
the Germans, who were then despised as barbarians, 
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said, to be his duty and the duty of every “ Latin professor to defend 
the reputation of Cicero. Yet he was by no means a Ciceronian in 
the restricted sense of that term.” This is evident from a letter of 
his to Paul Cortesius. Cortesius had sent him a collection of letters, 
which the former proposed to edit. “I return you,” writes Politian, 
“the letters, and to speak frankly I have wasted in their perusal many 
golden hours. Ido not wholly agree with your sentiments upon 
style. For, as I hear, that style alone meets with your approval which 
bears the features of Cicero. But I prefer the face of a bull ora lion 
before that of an ape, notwithstanding the latter more nearly resem- 
bles that of a man. According to Seneca, the early orators were by 
no means like to one another, and Quintilian made sport of such as 
imagined themselves cousins to Cicero, when they had closed their 
periods with ‘esse videatur” Horace too satirized those imitators 
who were imitators merely, and who composed upon a model, speaking, 
like parrots and magpies, words that they did not understand. What 
such persons wrote had neither force nor life; it was false to nature, 
unconnected, and pointless.” He then proceeds to advise Cortesius, 
to the effect that, after he has spent much time in the perusal of Cic- 
ero and other good books, has digested them, and so become pos- 
sessed of a rich store of knowledge, then he may cut himself loose 
from his painful dependence on Cicero, and boldly venture to be- 
come original. “ He who in running strives to tread in the footsteps 
of the man before him can not run well, neither can he write well 
who has not the courage to deviate from a given model. Inshort, it is 
an indication of a barren intellect in any writer, when he never creates, 
but only imitates.” Cortesius was naturally enough somewhat dis- 
pleased at the tenor of this reply. In the year 1484 Politian accom- 
panied a Florentine embassy, sent to congratulate Innocent VIII. on 
his accession to the throne: in 1492 he composed for Sienna a con- 
gratulatory address to Alexander VI. 

Politian was honored and applauded by his cotemporaries in a 
remarkable degree, and his Italian productions received as much favor 
as did his Latin. The collection of essays which he entitled “ Afis- 
cellanea” won him especial notice. Itis chiefly occupied with expo- 
sitions of different passages from the classics. ‘ When I hear or read 
you,” Acciarius wrote to him, “I no longer envy the ancient Romans. 
Let them delight themselves in their Cicero, we will glory in ours.” 
The following expressions.of a certain Pulcius, in respect to the “AZis- 


cellanea,” 


are quite of aserio-comic cast. “That you may be con- 
vinced,” he writes to Politian, “that I regard the immortality of your 
work as a thing established, I confess to you that I envy Ugolinus 


and many of my cotemporaries and friends not a little, because their 
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names have been introduced into the excellent preface to your book, 
thereby to be handed down to posterity, and with yourself to become . 
immortal and renowned. Had I thought of it earlier, I would, by 
request, or by bribe, (aut pretio etiam,) in short, by all manner of 
solicitation, have endeavored to secure a mention among this hon- 
ored century.” We can scarcely trust our eyes when we read this 
sentence. 

Yet Politian found some opponents. George Merula, of Milan, 
was about to commence an acrimonious controversy with him on the 
subject of the Miscellanies, but was interrupted by death ; and Scala 
reproved him for straining after obscure terms. 

In short he was attacked by some, and by some defended. Wasit 
to be wondered at, that a man like him, who was conscious of his supe- 
riority, and who was beyond measure applauded by his cotemporaries, 
should become giddy and vainglorious? Tow vainglorious, his let- 
ter to Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, will amply show. “I 
have taught,” he says, “ Latin literature for many years, as all do 
know, with universal satisfaction, and even the Greek I have publicly 
commented on with at least as much approbation as any native 
Grecian; a thing, so far as I know, and I say it boldly, unprecedented 
with any of us Latins for a thousand years. I have moreover suc- 
cessfully employed my pen upon all conceivable subjects; so that I 
deserve—I blush to say it, although it is an admitted truth—I deserve, 
I say, the praises of all the eminent scholars of the age.” Next he 
specifies all the various things that he deems himself competent to do ; 
as “to translate Greek classics, to immortalize the paintings and statues 
of the king in poems, to write histories of wars or annals of peaceful 
times in Latin or in Greek, in prose or in undying verse, and more- 
over to enliven earnest philosophy with a sprinkling of jest.” Pol- 
itian was addicted to the worst species of licentiousness. Nor did he 
attempt to conceal his shame in the least. Some of his poems in 
fact far outgo in prurience and filth the worst productions of Horace. 
‘Witness his mocking verses addressed to an old woman. And is not 
it something more than accident that has assigned to this abominable 
lyric a place directly before two hymns to the Virgin Mary? It was 
characteristic of Politian, the teacher of Leo X., yea, it was charac- 
teristic moreover of many of the most gifted Italians of that period, to 
Join piety and devotion by an almost incomprehensible chain of associa- 
tion to pure and unmixed profligacy. Can there be “no sublimation 
without its precipitate ?” 

That Politian possessed distinguished talents, no one has ever dis- 
puted. He was a philologist in the most comprehensive sense of the 
term ; in his epitaph it is recorded of him that he had three tongues 
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in one head.* His delicate sense for the niceties of language and 
his extensive learning were not the only qualifications that rendered 
him such an ardent and appreciative commentator upon the classics, 
for he likewise possessed the faculty of composing, in an easy and 
graceful style, both prose and poetry in Italian as well as in Latin. 
The stanzas already alluded to upon the Tournay of Julian di Medici, 
in the opinion of Bouterwek, “surpass in purity, elegance, and grace 
of expression all the productions in verse that had appeared since the 
poems of Petrarch.” 

Politian’s literary controversies were marked by a greater degree 
of decorum than those of the preceding age; the era of coarse 
brutality had gone by. The petty and disgusting vanities and 
jealousies of a Poggius and a Philelphus were exchanged, under the 
influence of Lorenzo di Medici, for warm and sincere friendships. 
Politian loved and revered both Lorenzo and Ficinus, but above 
all that man whom in his admiration he styled the pheenix of the 
age, VizZ., 

Joun Picus, Count oF Miranpo.a, who was born in 1463. While 
yet in his 14th year, he repaired to Bologna, and there studied ca- 
nonical law ; from his 16th to his 23d year he traveled. When but 
22 years old, (in 1485,) the learned Hermolaus Barbarus wrote to 
him as follows :—“I behold in thee a poet of distinction and a most 
excellent orator. Once an Aristotelian, thou hast now become a 
Platonist. Greek thou hast thoroughly mastered. Thou knowest 
that, within the many centuries in which the study of the Greek has 
beén neglected, not a single Latin work of merit has appeared; for 
I do not count among Latin authors those Germans and Teutons, who 
have not lived even in their lifetime, to say nothing of their contin- 
uing to live after their death; though haply, if any do survive, it is 
only for their greater punishment and disgrace.t They pass for a low, 
uncouth, uncultivated, and barbarous horde; and who would accept 
existence at such a price? I will not deny, although I might well 
do so, that they have brought some useful things to pass, and have 


* Politianus in hoc tumulo jacet Angelus, unum 
Qui caput et linguas, res nova, tres habuit. 
{ That by these epithets, ‘‘ Germans and Teutons,”’ the scholastics only were designated is 
manifest from the laudatory epitaph which Hermolaus composed upon Rudolph Agricola, 
who died in 1485, the very year that this letter was written. This is the epitaph :— 


“Invida clauserunt hoc marniore fata Rudolphum 
Agricolam, Frisii spemque decusque soli, 

Scilicet hoc vivo meruit Germania laudis, 
Quidquid habet Latium, Grecia quidquid habet.” 

“The envious fates have inclosed within this marble tomb Rudolf Agricola, the hope 
and the glory of Friesland. While he lived, Germany, without doubt, deserved all the re- 
nown that either Latium or Greece ever obtained.” The Italians appear to have used 
“Teutous ” in a sense kindred to that afterward so erroneously applied to the term “ Goths.’» 


No. 18.—[Vou. VI., No. 3.J—29. | 
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moreover displayed some intelligence, learning, and research; but it is 
only a graceful and elegant, or at least a pure and chaste style, that 
can insure lasting renown to the writer. But perhaps I have spoken 
of these bears too much already.” ! ues 

To this letter Picus replied substantially as follows :— 

“That which Hermolaus had said impressed him forcibly. He 
had spent six years with Thomas, Scotus, and their fellows, but 
had felt that his time and labor were all lost. But perhaps,” he 
continues, “these scholastics might justify themselves somewhat in 
this manner; we have achieved fame before the days of Hermolaus, 
and our name will continue to exist after he is no more—not 
however in the schools of grammarians and of boys, but in the cir- 
cles of philosophers, and amid the fraternities of the wise, where 
their time is not thrown away in tracing the pedigree of Andromache, 
or the history of the sons of Niobe, but is employed rather upon the 
great fundamental truths which govern both human and divine affairs. 

“ And these, our contemplations, inquiries, and analyses, have been 
characterized by so much’ minuteness, subtlety, and acumen as to 
give us at times an anxious and toil-worn look, if indeed one can be too 
anxious and careful in the search after truth. Should our accusers 
put us to the proof, they would learn that we are not deficient in wis- 
dom, however it may be in regard to eloquence ; to disjoin these, the 
one from the other, is perhaps not merely excusable, but possibly we 
should be inexcusable if we united them. For rouge and false curls 
are not seemly in an honorable maiden, but in a vestal they are a 
mockery. In fact there is a heaven-wide difference between the ends 
that the orator and the philosopher respectively propose to them- 
selves.” He accuses the rhetorician’s art of putting black for white, 
and white for black, and of so ensnaring the hearer in a magical 
network of brilliant periods as that he shall see things not in their 
reality but only in the light in which the orator places them. Can 
such an orator possibly have any thing in common with the philoso- 
phers, whose sole desire is to know the truth and to place it clear 
before others ? For this purpose a dazzling array of words is need- 
Jess and unsuitable, and.only excites mistrust. The harsh-toned, bar- 
barous terms of the philosophers ought not to be condemned; the 
ear 1s a good guide in music, but not in philosophy—nothing more 
powerfully moves and convinces us than the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and yet these words which so overcome us are simple and 
without any admixture of art. They live, and breathe, and full of 
fire they penetrate the soul, and change the whole man. We will 
grant that the philosophers have wisdom without eloquence; but, on 
the other hand, have not there been historians, orators, and poets who 
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have possessed eloquence without wisdom, being all tongue and no 
heart? The true philosophizing of a Scotus, though it may have been 
in bad taste, is far more noble than the elegant untruthfulness of a 
Lucretius. ‘ Thus,” says Picus, “ might these barbarian philosophers 
exculpate themselves.” As for his unsparing attack upon eloquence, 
it was only made to call out a defense from Hermolaus, for his own 
feelings and his very nature itself were repugnant to such an attack. 
“ Yet,” he concludes, “to say the truth, Iam provoked with the airs 
assumed by certain grammatists, who, if they hght upon two or three 
new derivations, take occasion to boast of their own greatness, and to 
undervalue the philosophers. ‘Your philosophers,’ they say, ‘are 
beneath our notice.” ‘Dogs are no judges of Falernian,’ ” 

But Hermolaus regarded this letter of Picus asa jocose and highly 
eloquent attack upon eloquence, and moreover as an equally eloquent 
apology for rough and uncultivated philosophers ; yet these latter, he 
said, would not thank Picus at all for pressing the art of rhetoric into 
the defense of their cause, while they were themselves striving to 
overthrow this art by every means in their power. It is nevertheless 
evident that this attack upon eloquence and defense of the scholastics 
was no mere jest with Picus, although, as he informs us, he wrote thus 
somewhat against the promptings of his own nature. This appears 
unmistakably from the nine hundred Theses which in the ensuing year, 
1486, he posted up at Rome for the purpose of public disputation. 
It was to be a disputation “de quolibet,” as the phrase ran, or on 
every branch of knowledge. Many of the propositions were borrowed 
from the scholastics, as from Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Scotus; and Picus expressly remarked that he had couched these 
propositions, not in classical but in scholastic, or as it was also called 
Parisian Latin. 

Five hundred of them owe their authorship to Picus himself; upon 
the question of their harmony or disagreement with the doctrines of 
the church, he submitted himself entirely to the decision of Pope 
Innocent VIIJ. Many were branded by his opponents as heretical, 
and these he defended in an “ Apology.” 

On a careful reading of these Theses we are astonished at the 
universality of Picus.. Especially surprising are his Oriental attain- 
ments; he had learned Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. In the Cab- 
bala he hoped to find the solution of many difficulties. To unite the 
Bible, Zoroaster, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle—all in 
one vast harmony—this was the leading purpose of his studies ; for 
proof of this, we need look no further than to his “ Heptaplus,” 
or commentary upon the first chapter of Genesis. 

It is worthy of note that this man, whose field of research was so. 
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wide and comprehensive, wrote a treatise against astrology, which 
brought that spurious science into much disrepute. In regard to 
magic, he discriminated carefully between a false and a true; in the 
latter he saw the consummation of natural philosophy. 

His views upon mathematics were peculiar. “The moderns,” he 
said, “who employ mathematical reasoning upon natural phenomena, 
subvert the very foundations of natural philosophy.” “ Nothing is 
more injurious to a theologian than frequent and close attention to 
Euclid’s mathematics.” 

Thus we perceive in Picus the universal philosopher, the historian, 
and the theologian ; we imagine him asa man in middle life, and 
of a thoughtful, introverted look ; and though, when he posted up the 
Theses he was but 23 years of age, we seem to hear in them the 
voice of some venerable sage. But according to the concurrent tes- 
timony of his cotemporaries, he had none of the features of age, but 
was on the contrary an extraordinarily beautiful young man, a favorite 
with the fair sex, and a poet of love. He himself alludes in a sportive 
manner to his twofold nature. “ While I endeavor,” he wrote to 
Politian, “to sit upon two benches, I fall between them; so it comes 
to pass that Iam neither poet nor orator, nor yet philosopher.” It 
was as though the scholasticism of the Middle Ages coexisted in 
Picus with the elements of the later classical learning, but without 
such organic union as had been earlier exhibited in Dante. 

In his latter years he committed his love-sonnets to the flames, and 
gave himself up entirely to more serious studies and to a life of sancti- 
fication; thus intimating his penitence for even the intellectual follies 
of his earlier youth. “ Philosophy,” he wrote to Aldus Manutius, 
four years before his death, “ philosophy searches after truth, and 
theology finds it, but religion enters upon its possession.” 

Ata later date he wrote to Francis Mirandola as follows :—“I 
exhort you, from my deepest convictions, to turn away from the fables 
and the vain conceits of the poets, and day and night to read the 
Holy Scriptures. Do not forget that the Son of God has died for 
you, and that you, long as you may live, must yet shortly die.” This 
letter was written on the 15th of May, 1492. But a little over a 
month previous, or on the 2d of April, Picus had stood with Politian 
by the death-bed of their common friend, Lorenzo di Medici. 

The letter of Politian to James Antiquarius, in which he describes 
Lorenzo’s last moments, can not fail to surprise the reader. The grace 
and majesty of classical culture appears to beam from the noble 
features of the dying monarch, but wondrously blended with the 
lowliest and most penitent spirit of a true Christian faith. With calm 
and clear judgment and a lofty wisdom he counselled his son how to 
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comport himself in the affairs of government. But when the priest 
came to administer to him the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, not- 
withstanding his feebleness, he raised himself up in his bed, kneeled 
down, and with contrite accents poured forth the prayer “ Lord Jesus 
be merciful to me a sinner.” Afterward, perceiving Politian, he 
pressed his hand in affection. But Politian, overcome with grief, 
hurried from the chamber to give course to his tears. On his return, 
Lorenzo inquired of him why Picus was not there? Hearing that 
it was through fear of disturbing his repose, he at once signified a 
desire to see him. He received him with the most cordial expres- 
sions of friendship, and asking his forgiveness for the trouble he 
had occasioned him, added that he should meet his death with 
more cheerfulness after this last interview with his beloved friend. 
Then changing the subject, he expressed the wish to Picus and Pol- 
itian, “not without some degree of jocularity,” that he could have 
been spared until he had completed the library destined to their use. 
Searcely had Picus withdrawn, when Hieronymus Savonarola entered 
the apartment; “a man,” says Politian, “distinguished both for 
learning and sanctity; an excellent preacher of heavenly truth.” 
Being exhorted by him to remain steadfast in the faith and to meet 
death with equanimity, Lorenzo replied, “ that his faith was unshaken, 
and death was thrice welcome to him, if so God willed it.” He then 
besought, Savonarola for his blessing, and after giving suitable 
answers to his questions, during which he remained wholly unmoved 
by the lamentations of his friends, he received the benediction. Even 
to the last moment he retained his wonted serenity and greatness of 
soul, nor did he betray the least sign of pain. At last he embraced those 
who surrounded his bed, implored forgiveness of them all, if during his 
sickness he had occasioned them trouble, then received extreme unc- 
tion, commended his departing spirit to the God who gave it, and 
expired with his lips pressed to a crucifix, and amid the reading of 
the Passion of Jesus.” To this narrative Politian subjoined a brief 
sketch of Lorenzo’s character. “ He was born,” he said, “for the 
highest station; was untempted by prosperity, and unshaken by 
adversity ; a man of a great, versatile, penetrating, and comprehensive 
mind; honest, just, and worthy of all confidence; likewise so 
friendly and affable that he was beloved by all. Add to this that he 
was princely in his bounty, not however for the sake of glory and to 
make to himself a name, but out of a pure regard to virtue.” Last- 
ly, Politian commends Lorenzo for the protection which he extended 
to learned men, and for the vast sums of money which he spent in 
the purchase of books. 

Politian and Picus survived Lorenzo but two years: they both died, 
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the one shortly after the other, in the year 1494; the same year like- 
wise witnessed the death of their common friend, the learned and 
devout Venetian, Hermolaus Barbarus. Picus lived but thirty-two 
years. His cotemporaries regarded him with admiration as a wonder 
of the world. “Picus di Mirandola,” says Politian, “that unique 
man, or rather hero, was richly furnished with all the gifts of fortune, 
of person, and of intellect; his form was majestic and well-nigh 
divine, his understanding was searching to the last degree, his mem- 
ory unexampled, his. diligence untiring, and his eloquence rich and 
clear ; nor do I know whether he were more worthy to be admired 
for the depth of his judgment or the splendor of his manners. In 
the entire territory of philosophy he was thoroughly versed, and in 
all the liberal arts likewise equally expert. Early matured for the 
conflict of life, he was also early ripened for death. Until his 24th 
year enamored alike of the rewards of fame and of the charms of 
the fair sex, he turned his gaze during the last eight years of his life, 
with an unbending asceticism, away from the transient glories of earth, 
and upward to the heavenly and enduring inheritance.” To his 
nephew he confided his purpose, so soon as he had completed some 
works upon which he was engaged, to distribute his goods among the 
poor, and then with his cross to go ona LB eaey through every 
land to preach Christ Jesus. 
LEO X., AND HIS AGE. 

The year of the death of Picus, the year 1494, was fraught with 
disaster to Italy, through the campaign of Charles VIII. of France 
against Naples. 

The golden days of Florence had ended in 1492 with the death of 
Lorenzo di Medici. 

A succession of entirely unspiritual popes had borne sway at Rome. 
Sixtus IV. (from 1471 to 1484,) who shrunk neither from conspira- 
cies or murders, when these availed to increase his power, was followed 
by Innocent VIII. (from 1484 to 1492,) the father of sixteen natural 
children, and the prime originator of the trial for witchcraft in Ger- 
many. After him came Alexander VI, (1492—1503,) a man of 
shamelessly profligate life, the father of the Duke of Candia, Cesar 
Borgia, that “ virtuoso of crime,” and of Lucretia. Next came Julius 
II. (1503—-1513,) a choleric, ambitious warrior, and the immediate 
predecessor of Leo X. (1513—1521,) the son of Lorenzo di Medici. 
“Leo X.,” says Fra Paoli, “ displayed a singular proficiency in polite 
literature, wonderful humanity, benevolence, and mildness, the great- 
est liberality, and an extreme inclination to favor excellent and learned 
men. He would, indeed, have been a perfect pontiff, if to these accom- 
plishments he had united some knowledge in matters of religion, and 
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a greater inclination to piety; to neither of which he appeared to 
pay any great attention.”* 

He was not the man to atone for the sins of his predecessors, and 
to reconcile Christendom with the vicegerents of Christ. The holier 
and more exalted was the office the greater was the offense, and the 
contrast between this office and the sinful life of many popes was so 
striking that earnest and reflecting men, who strove after a life of 
sanctity, were led to the painful conviction that such popes were not 
vicegerents. but enemies of Christ, or rather the Anti-Christ of 
prophecy. 

The historians of the church, Catholic as: well as Protestant, have 
concurred in their condemnation of Leo’s unspiritual and worldly 
temper, of his aversion to the solemn demands of Christianity, and 
his passion for the outward serenity and sensuous splendor of pagan- 
ism. But he was the son of his age and his station. 

How great the depth of immorality to which the Italian clergy then 
had sunk, when John Della Casa, afterward created Archbishop of 
Benevento, wrote a scandalous and profligate poem, in which he advo- 
cated unnatural love—when Folengo, also a priest, composed poems 
teeming with obscenities; “a feature,” says Roscoe, “ which would 
seem in general to have distinguished the writings of the clergy of that 
period from those of the laity”—when Bishop Bandello gave to the 
press three volumes of novelettes, the greater part of which possessed not 
even the thinnest veil of propriety to cover their lascivious sentiments ?} 

That most. abandoned and most Mephistophelan of charac- 
ters, Pietro Aretino, whose life “may be denominated the triumph 
of effrontery,” was invited by Leo to his court, notwithstanding his 
expulsion from Arezzo for an indecent satire, his discharge from 
the service of Chigi for theft, and the subsequent disgrace and banish- 
ment which he experienced at the hands of Julius IJ. The pen of this 
Aretino was both formidable and cheap. He it was who composed 
those inexpressibly indecent sonnets for the equally indecent prints 
designed by Giulio Romano (happily all now destroyed,) of which 
Vasari said, “it was hard to decide which were the more disgusting, 
the sight of the prints, or the hearing of the verses.” “ Aretino’s 
death,” says Roscoe, “is said to have resembled his life. Being in- 
formed of some outrageous instance of obscenity committed by his sis- 
ters, who were courtesans at Venice, he was suddenly affected with so vio- 
lent a fit of laughter that he overturned his chair, and thereby received 
an injury on his head which terminated his days.” And yet Pope 


* Roscoe IV., page 420. Philadelphia, 1806. 
t Not to dwell longer on this point, we need only to refer to the Calandra of Cardinal 
Bibiena, and the Mandragora of. Machiavelli. 
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Julius III. gave to this man a thousand crowns, and created him a 
knight of the Order of St. Peter; although, to his vexation, he fell 
short of the dignity of cardinal. 

To the period of Leo belonged also Pomponazzo, who strove to 
bring Christianity into supreme contempt, and who wrote a special 
treatise against the doctrine of the soul’s immortality. Leo, and 
Bembo his secretary, afterward cardinal, took this work under their 
protection. Startling as this fact may appear, a concurrent testimony 
to its truth may be found in the two following anecdotes. “They say,” 
continues Luther, “the pope thus addressed the one who argued that 
the soul was immortal: ‘You appear to have spoken with justice and 
truth, but your antagonist’s sentiments and his rhetoric both confer 
more delight upon the hearer” So is it with the Epicureans; what- 
ever is agreeable to the senses, and likewise consonant to the reason, 
that they accept.” The second anecdote is substantially as follows: 
“George Sabinus, Melancthon’s son-in-law, was asked by Cardinal 
Bembo ‘how Melancthon stood with regard to the resurrection of the 
dead and the life everlasting ;’ and, on his replying ‘that Melancthon’s 
writings evinced his entire faith in both these doctrines,’ the cardi- 
nal rejoined, ‘The man, in my view, would appear far more clever, if 
he only would not believe this.’ ” 

Nay, in this same age of Leo, the Tenth Lateran Council thought 
it necessary to decree solemnly, in the name of the Church, “ that the 
soul of man is immortal.” Thus it appears that the tenets of the 
Church in this respect were independent; not resting upon the faith 
of the pope and the clergy, but a matter external and foreign to them ; 
and the story that Leo observed to Bembo, “It is well known to all 
ages how profitable this fable of Christ has been to us,” can not certain- 
ly be refuted by a resort to internal evidence. When Savonarola 
preached at Florence with vehemence against the lamentable decline 
of Christianity, and the profligate lives of its professors, he succumbed - 
to his enemies, at whose head was the corrupt Pope Alexander VI.; 
and in 1498 he was put to death. But in the year 1510 the eyes of 
another observer surveyed the abomination of desolation in the holy 
place, in the capital city of Christendom. What this observer saw he 
stored up in a good memory; and he became afterward the chosen 
avenging angel to punish this godless generation. 

Such is the repulsive and dark side of this period. He who refuses 
to look on this dark side will not understand the holy and righteous 
wrath of Luther; and he who surveys this side alone can not com- 
prehend how it is that so many extol the times of Leo X. as one of 
the most brilliant epochs in the history of the world. 

The most eminent classical philologists of Italy flourished in the 
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fifteenth century; and we have already given a sketch of them in the 
foregoing pages. 

Through the influence of Lorenzo di Medici and Politian the Italian 
language had again come into the foreground; and in the age of Leo 
there were two men of surpassing genius, who contributed above all 
others to elevate it above the Latin: these were Machiavelli (1469— 
1527) and Ariosto (1474—1523.) Bembo’s counsel to Ariosto to 
translate the Orlando Furioso into Latin, the poet rejected. . Bembo 
himself (1471—1547) won, both in his Italian and in his Latin pro- 
ductions, the praise of the utmost perfection. Says an Italian critic of 
him, “It was he who opened a new Augustan age, who emulated 
Cicero and Virgil with equal success, and recalled in his writings the 
elegance and purity of Petrarch and Boccaccio.” 

“ Whilst these pieces,” (Bembo’s Italian poems,) says Roscoe, “stand 
approved to our deliberate judgment, we feel a conviction that any 
person of good taste and extensive reading might, by a due portion 
of labor, produce works of equal merit. That this conviction is well 
founded is proved by the innumerable throng of writers who have 
imitated his example—the whole attention of these writers was employ- 
ed, not in discovering what should be said, but how it should be said.” 

As in Italian poetry and prose, so likewise in Latin prose, Bembo 
was a pattern; that is, he was regarded as the most successful imitator 
of the style of Cicero. This imitation is wonderfully conspicuous at 
times, especially in the letters that he wrote in the name of Leo, and 
while his secretary, in which he avoided every ecclesiastical and un- 
classic expression. In a letter to the Emperor Maximilian he wrote 
thus, “ Blown upon by the breath of a celestial zephyr, they turn back in 
true penitence.” To the inhabitants of Recanati he wrote that “ they 
must furnish better wood with which to build the church of Loretto, 
or they would be deemed with their poor wood to be making a mock 
of the pope, nay of the goddess herself” “The goddess!” that is, 
Mary. In his Venetian history he said of the pope: “ He was elect- 
’ and he put into the 
mouths of the Venetians this address to the pope, “that you would 


ed through the favor of the immortal gods ;’ 


put your confidence in the immortal gods, whose vicegerent you are 
upon the earth.” 

This is but one example of that extended intermingling of the 
Christian and the Pagan elements which, first originating with Dante, 
appeared now more suspicious in proportion as the Christian church 
had fallen into unbelief and sinful practices. 

But it was the artists, the painters above all, who constituted the 
glory of the age of Leo X. In earlier times the “coy art” had been 
wholly engaged in the service of the church; for observation of na- 
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ture, and a just imitation of her, there was then neither any faculty 
nor yet a fitness acquired by study. All necessity for such imitation 
also was precluded, so long as only traditional and stereotype figures, 
and these often but symbolical, were demanded of artists. But there 
began to appear already in the fourteenth century a new and a more 
unshackled development of the art. In the fifteenth century this as- 
sumed an unwonted energy ; especially since myriads of old statues, 
which had slumbered in their graves for so many centuries, now arose 
and, side by side with the reanimated classics, exercised a magical 
power, as of spirits of the olden time, over the living. Those great 
Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries drew their inspiration 
and their creative energy from these spirits of the past. So it was 
with the eminent philologists; but these recede from our view when 
compared with the wondrous artists whom that fifteenth century pro- 
duced in Italy, with Angelico da Fiesole, John Bellin, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Francesco Francia, Michael Angelo, Peter Perugino, Raphael, 
and others. In these artists two opposite elements were harmo- 
nized—the fervor of religious enthusiasm and a deep love of nature 
and of the antique—and both were fused into one by an almost super- 
natural power of expression. How, in one and the same country, and 
during one and the same age, were the most glorious and the most 
infamous of human endeavors allied to each other! What an angelic 
child must Raphael have been, and yet the years of his childhood fall 
within the crime-polluted days of Alexander VI.! Nay, how often 
was the most dazzling beauty and the most hideous deformity, the 
truest nobility and the most contemptible meanness, devout piety and 
groveling sensuality, united in one and the same person among these 
heroes of art! And into what gross sins did they stumble and fall, 
when their love for nature and for antiquity had degenerated into lust, 
when all the sacred restraints of Christianity were thrown off by them, 
until at last their art as well as their lives became thoroughly pagan ! 


RETROSPECT OF ITALY. - TRANSITION TO GERMANY, 


Let us now pause for a moment, and review the growth of Italian 
learning and art from the fourteenth to the commencement of the 
sixteenth centuries. 

The learning of the Middle Ages, the scholastic especially, gives 
place by degrees to the classical. The Italians become enthusiastic 
in their awakened love for the old Roman authors, in whom they rec- 
ognize their ancestors ; and their understanding of the Greek classics 
is promoted by the means of native Greek teachers. After they are 
enabled to read Plato, a passionate love for the beautiful arises with- 
in them, and likewise a corresponding abhorrence for the hideousness 
of the scholasticism basing itself upon Aristotle; but, when they 
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study Aristotle in the original, and learn how entirely different he is 
from the Aristotle of the scholastics, the authority of this latter begins 
at once to decline. 

Yet the classical philologists, with the exception of Dante and Pi- 
cus, overlook the depth, and the earnest love of truth, which charac- 
terized the more eminent of the scholastics. And moreover there are 
many among them who become so foolishly enamored of the beauty 
of the classical form, whether in prose or in poetry, that they imagine 
their own externally correct imitations of the ancients to possess a worth 
intrinsically equal to their models; while such imitations, on a close 
inspection, often prove to be but hollow and delusive phantoms, with- 
out either life or spirit. 

After the elevation of the Italian language into a vernacular, it 
gradually comes to supplant the Latin, which in the Middle Ages had 
been treated as a vernacular, and as such subjected to the varying 
eaprice of writers. And now the ancient classics, Cicero especially, 
become models for imitation, but an imitation mostly of a lifeless and 
servile sort. 

Only a very few, Laurentius Valla, for instance, apply their philolog- 
ical attainments to New Testament exegesis. Toward the Hebrew 
tongue and the exegesis of the Old Testament a great and decided re- 
pugnance is manifested. The austere and sacred earnestness of the Old 
Testament frowns harshly upon every phase of pagan epicureanism, 
while the latter manifests no desire to become acquainted with its own 
depravity. 

Pagan sentiments, a pagan life, and writings imbued with paganism, 
are characteristic of Italian scholars, and these often united to an ortho- 
dox faith and a pious enthusiasm; united too, it may be, innocently, 
since the example and teachings of the clergy are such as to drown and 
deaden the voice of conscience. Against the lamentable corruption 
of the church, both in its head and in its members, the greater part 
array themselves; a few, like Dante, with holy zeal, but the greater 
part only with mocking satire. Such in brief was the character of 
those Italian philologists to whom our attention has been directed. 
And these men exercised a vast influence upon the learning of the 
Germans. Rudolf Agricola, Reuchlin, Regio Montanus, Erasmus, 
and many other distinguished Germans, went to Italy to perfect them- 
selves; the Italians became their patterns, upon these they modeled 
themselves, to equal them or if possible to surpass them was their 
highest aim. “I indulge the most sanguine hopes,” Rudolf Agricola 
wrote to Lange, “that we shall wrest from haughty Italy her ancient 
renown of eloquence, and shall deliver ourselves from the reproach 
which they cast in our teeth, to wit, that we are utter barbarians, 
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unlettered and boorish of speech, or even worse. I hope that our 
Germany will arrive at that degree of erudition and culture that her 
Latinity shall not blush when compared even with that of Latium. 

If we may regard any one man as the pioneer and champion of 
German culture in the fifteenth century, that man is, without doubt, 
Rudolf Agricola. But how evident does it appear, from the tenor of 
the quotation above cited, that he adopted the Italian ideal of learn- 
ing as the only genuine and just one. And in this respect all his 
writings agree. Thoroughly to understand the ancients—Greeks as 
well as Romans—and in Latin speech and writing to reproduce a pure 
classicity, this is Agricola’s highest aim; and so too was it the highest 
aim of the greater portion of German scholars, from the fifteenth 
down to the eighteenth century. Although not descended from the 
Romans, as were the Italians, the learned men of Germany, neverthe- 
less, strove to be accounted as “ Latint homines.” 

Never can such a powerful influence be exerted by an individual 
upon other individuals, or by a nation upon other nations, as when such 
Individual and nation infuse into other minds or other communities 
their own ideal, especially if it be their ideal of education. For the 
ideal always determines the practical direction of the labors as well 
of nations as of individuals, and training and instruction ever 
adapt themselves to the accepted ideal of culture, and become both 
guide and path to lead to the attainment of that ideal. 

If then the Italians communicated their own ideal or ultimate end 
of learning to the Germans, then it is clear, from what we have already 
advanced, that they exercised a vast influence upon German educa- 
tion. Hence it becomes necessary—I repeat the assertion—in a his- 
tory of this education, to have respect to the Italians. 

Are we then, might a German ask, mere imitators of the Italians? 
By no means. Because two persons do the same thing, they do nat 
necessarily arrive at the same result. This will abundantly appear 
in the course of the following history, in which we shall see that the 
study of the classics was pursued by the Germans in a totally differ- 
ent spirit than by the Italians. ‘No man understood,” says Luther, 
“the reason why God caused the languages again to put on bloom and 
vigor ; until now, at last, we see that it was for the sake of the gospel. 
Now, since the gospel is so dear to us, let us hold fast to the languages. 
And let us bethink ourselves that haply we may not be able to retain 
the gospel without the knowledge of the languages in which it was writ- 
ten.” The earnest and devout spirit of the German people, their 
Christian life, and their deep reverence for the Bible, these gave a char- 
acter to their study of the classics which the Italian scholars, though 
engaged in the same studies, could neither attain nor yet appreciate. 


VI. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Samuzt Jounsoy, D. D., the first president of King’s (now Colum- 
bia,) College, New York, was born at Guilford, Conn., Oct. 14th, 
1696. His father and grandfather were both residents of Guilford, 
and both deacons of the congregational church in that town. His 
great-grandfather, Robert Johnson, was one of the original settlers o. 
New Haven. From a very early age, he manifested a great fondness 
for books, and his father, after a trial of four or five years, finding it 
impossible to reconcile him to the idea of business, finally complied 
with his earnest wishes, and allowed him to prepare to enter Yale 
College, then recently organized. He fitted for college under Mr. Eliot, 
who afterward settled at Killingworth, as a preacher. Mr. Chapman, 
who succeeded Mr. Eliot as a teacher, at Guilford, and Mr. James, a 
very eminent scholar of Guilford. At the age of fourteen, he en- 
tered Yale College, then located at Saybrook, receiving instruction 
from Messrs. Noyes and Fisk, at that time tutors in the college, as 
the rector of the college, Mr. Andrew, then resided at Milford, and 
only instructed the senior class. In 1714, he took the degree of A. 
B., having, in addition to the ordinary college studies, made some 
progress in Hebrew. 

The early part of the eighteenth century was a period of great de- 
pression to all the interests of learning in New England. The emi- 
nent scholars of the early emigration were dead, and most of those 
who came over, at the period of the restoration, had also passed 
away; since the revolution of 1688, the causes which had led to 
emigration had been removed, and more returned to England than 
came from thence; the generation upon the stage at the time of Mr. 
Johnson’s graduation, were almost entirely educated in this country ; 
and, though the course of study at Harvard College was respectable 
for the time, ‘and the circumstances of a colony, whose existence was 
yet numbered by decades of years, yet it was far from being up to the 
standard of European culture. Yale College had maintained a sort 
of nomade existence, for some thirteen years; its trustees were among 
the most eminent scholars of the colony, and they were disposed to 
do what they could to make it a reputable school of learning; but 
its course of instruction was extremely limited. At the time Mr. 
Johnson took his degree, all that was attempted, in the way of classi- 
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cal learning, was the reading of five or six of Cicero's orations, as 
many books of Virgil, and a part of the Hebrew Psalter. In mathe- 
_ matics, only common arithmetic, and a little surveying were taught; 
in logic, metaphysics and ethics, the doctrines of the schoolmen still 
held sway, and Descartes, Boyle, Locke, Newton, and Bacon, were 
regarded as innovators, from whom no good could be expected or 
hoped. In theology, Ames’ “ Medulla,” and “ Cases of Conscience,” 
and “ Wollebius,” were the standards. 

With, perhaps a pardonable vanity, Mr. Johnson, who had stood 
very high as a scholar in his class, regarded himself as possessing 
superior attainments; but his good opinion of his own abilities was 
very suddenly lowered, when, a year or two. later, chance threw in 
his way, a copy of Lord Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning,” then 
a very rare book in this country. Humbled by the sense of his own 
ignorance, which that book gave him, he was still much enlightened 
by it, and, to use his own language, “seemed to himself like a person 
suddenly emerging out of the glimmer of twilight, into the full sun- 
shine of open day.” His mind being thus prepared for further cul- 
ture, he soon had an opportunity for its subsequent development. A 
collection of books made in England by Mr. Dummer, the agent of 
the colony, amounting to about eight hundred volumes, was sent over 
to the college. Among them were the works of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Blackman, Steele, Burnet, Woodward, Halley, Bentley, Kennet, Bar- 
row, Patrick, South, Tillotson, Sharp, Scott, and Whitby. To a 
mind, as earnest as was his to acquire knowledge, these books fur- 
nished indeed “a feast of fat things.’ In company with Messrs. 
Cutler, Eliot, Hart, Whittelsey, and his classmates, Wetmore and 
Brown, he devoted all his leisure to their perusal. 

Meantime, the college was in great danger of extinction. The stu- 
dents, complainmg of the unfitness of their tutors, scattered them- 
selves in different parts of the colony, studying under such teachers 
as they chose; a part, including those living in the vicinity of Con- 
necticut River, placed themselves under the direction. of Messrs. 
Woodbridge and Buckingham, the ministers at Hartford, who were 
trustees of the college, and at their instigation, Messrs. Williams and 
Smith, two young ministers, were persuaded to set up a collegiate 
school at Wethersfield, in the hope of obtaining a removal of the 
college thither; and to this school, the students of the river towns 
resorted. Those belonging. to the towns on the sea-shore, put them- 
selves under the tuition of Mr. Johnson, at Guilford. 

Under these circumstances, a meeting of the trustees was held, in 
the spring of 1716; a majority of the trustees present, as well as 
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the governor, Mr. Saltonstall, of New London, were in favor of estab- 
lishing the college at New Haven; but the minority were very bitter 
in their opposition, and a vote was passed, referring the matter to the 
general court, which was to be held at New Haven, in October of that 
year. This meeting of the trustees was not attended by Messrs. 
Woodbridge and Buckingham, the Hartford ministers, and they pro- 
tested against its legality and its action. 

At the meeting of the general court, (or colonial legislature,) a 
majority of the members of both houses were found to be in favor o 
establishing the college at New Haven, and an act of assembly was 
passed for that purpose. The majority of the trustees then met, and 
appointed Mr. Johnson, who was then but twenty years of age, one 
of the tutors, and, with a view of reconciling the minority, selected 
Mr. Smith, one of the Wethersfield teachers, as the other. They 
also commenced a subscription to obtain the means of erecting a col- 
lege building, and procured an architect from Boston, to oversee the 
building. 

The minority, however, were inexorable; Mr. Smith and all his 
party refusing to consider any overtures for a union, and the Weth- 
ersfield school was maintained. The students along the sea-coast, 
about twenty in number, came together at New Haven, and Mr. 
Johnson began his course of instruction there, assisted by Mr. Noyes, 
the minister of the town. On the 12th September, 1717, a com- 
mencement was held at New Haven, and the same day at Wethers- 
field, and degrees were conferred in both places. The trustees at 
New. Haven, chose Mr. Brown, a classmate of Mr. Johnson, as a 
second tutor. Harmonizing fully in their views, these two young 
men exerted themselves to the utmost, for the improvement of the 
students under their charge, extending the course of mathematical 
study, introducing the works of Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, into the 
college course, and substituting the Copernican for the Ptolemanic 
system, which had hitherto been taught. - It was a fortunate cireum- 
stance for them, that the troubles without, withdrew public attention 
from: these innovations within. The succeeding year, (1718,) the 
trouble which had existed. between the two’ parties at New Haven 
and Wethersfield, was settled by a compromise. The degrees given 
at. Wethersfield were confirmed; a tract of land belonging to the 
colony was sold, and of the avails £200 currency, was given to the 
college at New Haven, and £800 currency to Hartford, toward the 
erection of a state house, as an offset for the loss of the college. As 
a result of this settlement, the Wethersfield students came to. New 
Haven, and though somewhat turbulent, there was but little subse- 
quent trouble with them. 
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The same year, Rey. Timothy Cutler, at that time pastor of the 
congregational church in Stratford, and an intimate friend of Mr. 
Johnson, was chosen rector of the college, and having received a very 
liberal donation from Elihu Yale, of London, the trustees gave to their 
new building, the name of Yale College. In a little more than a year 
after the appointment of Mr. Cutler to the rectorship, Mr. John- 
son resigned his tutorship, to enter upon the duties of the pastorate, 
and was ordained and settled at West Haven in March, 1720, reject- 
ing several more eligible offers, in order that he might be near the 
college, and have the advantage of its library, and the society of its 
teachers. 

Of the change which soon after took place in his religious views, 
and which led him, and several of his friends, to seek ordination in 
the Anglican church, it is not our province here to speak at length; it 
was unquestionably the result of an honest, conscientious, and sincere 
belief in the error of his previous creed, and when we consider that 
its result was to cut him off from the sympathy and regard of all his 
previous friends, and to deprive him of the fairest opportunities of 
preferment and reputation, which were ever perhaps offered to a 
young man in his position, we can not avoid doing honor to the moral 
courage which led to the step, however we may regard the creed he 
adopted. Suffice it to say, that in November, 1722, rector Cutler 
and Mr. Brown, having resigned their offices, set sail in company with 
Mr. Johnson, for England, to receive ordination from an English 
bishop. Mr. Wetmore, another classmate of Mr. Johnson, followed, 
a few months later. In March, 1723, they were ordained by the 
Bishop of Norwich, and the week after Mr. Brown died of the small 
pox. 

In May, Mr. Cutler received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
Mr. Johnson, of Master of Arts, from the University of Oxford, and 
soon after, the same degrees were conferred on them by the University 
of Cambridge. Dr. Cutler and Mr. Johnson returned to this country, 
in the summer of 1723, and Mr. Johnson, having received an ap- 
pointment as missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, settled over the Episcopal church, at Stratford, Conn. The 
change in his views subjected him to considerable opposition, but his 
equable temper, his cheerful and benevolent disposition, and the 
marked purity and dignity of his character, disarmed the enmity of 
those who opposed him, and caused the people to esteem him highly. 
In 1725, he married Mrs. Charity Nicoll, the daughter of Col. Rich- 
ard Floyd, and widow of Benjamin Nicoll, Esq., of Long Island, by 
whom she had had two sons and a daughter. 
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It was the fortune of Mr. Johnson to be on terms of intimacy and 
correspondence, with many of the most eminent scholars of his day, 
both in England and this country. Among the most intimate of his 
friends, at this period of his life, was Governor Burnett of New York, 
a son of the celebrated Bishop of that name, and a man of great 
learning and genius, but eccentric both in his views and his mode of 
reasoning. The Governor having embraced the opinions of Clarke, 
Whiston, and others, on the subject of the Trinity, and of Bishop 
Hoadley, Jackson and Sykes, on the subject of ecclesiastical authority, 
sought to win his friend Johnson to his views. Mr. Johnson’s mental 
habits were such, that he would neither receive or reject any theory 
or doctrine, until he had carefully and patiently examined it on all 
sides ; and he accordingly bent all his fine powers to the investiga- 
tion of the questions discussed by the authors already named; the 
result was to confirm him in his previous views, though with a large 
charity for those who differed from him in opinion. In 1729, soon 
after the conclusion of this investigation, Bishop Berkeley, then dean 
of Derry, Ireland, came to this country, and resided for two and a half 
years near Newport, R. I. During his residence here, Mr. Johnson 
often visited him and was on terms of close intimacy with him, and 
often in his after life referred to these interviews, as having been of 
great advantage to him, in the improvement of his mind, by free in- 
tercourse with so eminent a scholar, and philosopher. When the 
Dean was about leaving America, Mr. Johnson paid him a final visit, 
and in the course of conversation, took occasion to commend to his 
notice Yale College as a deserving institution, and to express the hope 
that he might send the college some books... The commendation was 
remembered ; two years after, the Dean and some of his friends sent 
to the college a present of nearly a thousand volumes of choice books, 
two hundred and sixty of them folios. The value of this gift was not 
less than two thousand five hundred dollars. About the same time he 
forwarded to Mr. Johnson, a deed conveying to the trustees, his farm 
of ninety-six acres on Rhode Island, the annual income of which was 
to be divided between three bachelors of arts, who, upon examina- 
tion by the rector of the college, and a minister of the church o 
England, should appear to be the best classical scholars; provided 
they would reside at the college, the three years between their bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees, in the prosecution of their studies; and 
the forfeiture, in cases of non-residence, were to be given in premi- 
ums of books, to those that performed the best exercises. For many 
years after the return of Bishop Berkeley, to England, Mr. Johnson’s 
life passed smoothly, in the performance of his parochial duties, and 
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the prosecution of his studies ; occasionally, the calm and even tenor 
of his life, was slightly ruffled by pamphlet controversies, with those 
who attacked the creed or practice of the Anglican church—contro- 
versies in which he rarely or never acted the part of the aggressor, 
but usually of the respondent. Of this character was his controversy 
with Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Foxcroft, Mr. Graham, his “ Letter from 
Aristocles to Anthades,’ and his rejoinder to Mr. Dickinson’s reply 
to that letter. In controversy, as every where else, it may be re- 
marked, that Mr. Johnson exhibited the character of the Christian 
gentleman, never suffering himself to be betrayed into the use of the 
bitter and acrimonious language, which have made the odiwm theo- 
logicuwm, proverbial, as the most venomous of all hatreds. In 1746, 
Mr. Johnson published “A System of Morality, containing the first 
principles of moral philosophy or ethics, in a chain of necessary con- 
sequences from certain facts.” This work had a high reputation at 
the time of its publication, and met with an extensive sale. In 1743, 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity, was unanimously conferred upon 
him by the University of Oxford. The degree was conferred, it is 
said, at the special instance of Archbishop Secker, then Bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. Hodges, then Vice-Chancellor of the University and 
Provost of Oriel College, Dr. Astry, and others. 

The honor thus conferred on him, had only the effect to make him 
more zealous in his studies, especially in Hebrew and the other ori- 
ental languages, in which he was more proficient than most of the 
scholars of the eighteenth century, in this country. 

Dr. Johnson had two sons; Wiliam Samuel, and William, both 
whom he fitted for college himself, and entered them at Yale when 
they were about thirteen years of age. The elder became eminent 
as a lawyer, received the degree of LL. D. from the University of 
Oxford, in 1766, and was, for several years, the agent of the Colony 
in England; the younger studied divinity, and was subsequently a 
tutor in King’s College, under his father. 

Dr. Johnson prepared a compendium of logic and metaphysics, and 
another of ethics, for the use of his sons, and these were published 
together in 1752, by Benjamin Franklin, for the use of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, then just established at Philadelphia. Dr, 
Johnson and Dr. Franklin were constant correspondents for many 
years, and the views of the latter on electricity were laid before Dr. 
Johnson, before their publication. The plan of education in the Uni- 
versity in which Dr. Franklin was deeply interested, was also modified 
at his suggestion, and he was offered the presidency of it, which, 
however, he declined. 
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In 17538, the principal gentlemen of New York, with Lieutenant- 
Governor Delancey at their head, undertook to found a college in 
New York City. In all their plans, Dr. Johnson was consulted, and 
when the charter was obtained, and they were ready to organize the 
college, he was elected president. He at first declined, but finding 
that, unless he accepted, they would relinquish the enterprise, he very 
reluctantly consented, and in 1754 took leave of his congregation at 
Stratford, with deep regret on both sides. A singular condition was 
attached to his acceptance, which shows how great an amount of 
terror the ravages of small-pox had produced in the minds of all 
classes, at that time ; “he was to be at liberty to retire to some place 
of safety in the country, whenever the small-pox should render it 
dangerous for him to reside in the city.’"* To those who have only 
known its dangers, when modified by vaccination, this extraordinary 
dread seems almost incredible. 

On the 17th July, 1754, the first class, consisting of ten students, 
assembled in the vestry-room of Trinity Church, and the regular 
course of study was commenced, the doctor himself hearing the reci- 
tations. In addition to the labor of instruction, he also drew up the 
form of prayers for the college, composed a suitable collect, compiled 
a body of laws for their use, devised a seal for the corporation, as- 
sisted in the planning of the college edifice, and wrote to his friends 
in England, Bishop Sherlock, Archbishop Secker, and the Society for 
the propagation of the gospel, for assistance. On the admission of 
the second class, his younger son, William Johnson, was appointed 
tutor, which office he filled, to universal acceptance, for more than a 
year, when he sailed for England, in November, 1755, with a view to 
take orders, and settle, as the missionary of the Society for the propa- 
gation of the gospel, at Westchester. He received holy orders, in 
March, and the degree of A. M. was conferred on him by both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in May, 17563 but, soon after his return from 
Cambridge, he was seized with the small-pox, of which he died, June 
20th, 1756. <A Mr. Cutting, educated at Eton and Cambridge, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Johnson as tutor; the college edifice was making good 
progress, but, soon after the president received the painful intelligence 
of the death of his son, he was compelled to leave New York, by the 
prevalence of the small-pox there, and could not return under a year. 


* The small-pox seems to have been, through life, “ the skeleton on the hearth ” to the good 
doctor; and this is hardly matter of surprise; for, at the commencement of his ministry, 
his friend, Dr. Cutler, hardly escaped with his life from it in England; his friend, Mr. Brown, 
died with it there, as did also, subsequent to his removalto New York, his younger son; 
he himself more than once left his post in New York, in consequence of its prevalence; and. 
in 1763, his second wife fell a victim to it. 
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He left about thirty students in the three classes, and, as Mr. Cutting 
was unable to teach them all, Mr. Treadwell, a graduate of Harvard 
College, was appointed second tutor. During the year 1757, the 
eollege received from England a library, consisting of about fifteen 
hundred volumes, the bequest of Rev. Dr. Bristowe, through the So- 
ciety for the propagation of the gospel. Dr. Johnson returned to 
New York, in March, 1758, and in June following was called to bury 
his wife, with whom he had lived very happily for thirty-two years, 
On the 21st June, 1758, he held his first commencement, at which the 
students received their first degree, and several other persons the second. 
During the succeeding year, the college curriculum was more thor- 
oughly systematized, the president giving instructions in Greek, logic, 
metaphysics, and ethics, while the tutors, or professors as they were 
now called, divided between -them the other studies. In 17 59, soon 
after the second commencement, he was again obliged to leave the 
city in consequence of the prevalence of the small-pox, and spent the 
winter at Stratford, though not without much anxiety of mind rela- 
tive to the college, as the mathematical professor was very ill with 
consumption, and died the ensuing spring. In April, Benjamin 
Nicoll, one of Dr. Johnson’s step-sons, an eminent lawyer in New 
York, and one of the governors or trustees of the college, died very 
suddenly. The loss was a very severe one to the college, and to the 
community, but Dr. Johnson was almost overwhelmed by it, and de- 
sired to resign his office and return to Stratford, to spend the remain- 
der of his days, with his only surviving son; and accordingly he 
wrote to England, desiring that two gentlemen might be sent out, one 
to act as mathematical professor, and the other to take his place. 
The college edifice was at this time completed, and he removed into 


it, and here held, in May, 1760, his third commencement, and, in con- - 


nection with Mr. Cutting, performed the whole duty of teaching the 
four classes that year. In 1761, soon after the fourth commence- 
ment, he published an essay, entitled ““d Demonstration of the Rea- 
sonableness, Usefulness, and great Duty of Prayer,’ and, not long 
after, a sermon “On the Beauty of Holiness in the Worship of the 
Church of England.” In June of the same year, he married a second 
wife, Mrs. Beach, the widow of an old friend and former parishioner. 
At the commencement of the next term, a mathematical professor, 
Mr. Robert Harper, was appointed, and the cares of the president 
somewhat diminished. The college had been partially endowed by 
moneys raised by subscription, and by a lottery, at the time of its 
charter, and had subsequently received a donation of £500 from the 
Society for the propagation of the gospel, and a Mr. Murray had be- 
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queathed to it an estate of about £10,000 currency ; but, after erect- 
ing the necessary buildings, and incurring other expenses, its funds 
were reduced so low, that the interest was not sufficient, with the other 
income of the college, for the support of the officers, and it was there- 
fore necessary that it should be further endowed. The president was 
desirous that an effort should be made to procure some assistance 
from England, and a suitable opportunity offering, in the visit of 
James Jay, M. D., to England, the governors were persuaded by the 
president to accept Dr. Jay’s offer, to endeavor to raise funds for them. 
The president of the University of Pennsylvania’ had sailed for Eng- 
land a few weeks before, as was subsequently ascertained, on a like 
errand in behalf of his own college, and, by the advice of the friends 
of both, the collection for the two colleges was made a joint one. 
The king, however, gave £400 to the college at New York, which 
thenceforward received the name of King’s College. The half of 
the avails of the collection, received by King’s College, amounted to 
about £6,000, above the expenses. In the autumn of 1762, Rev. 
Myles Cooper, a graduate of Queen’s College, Oxford, came to New 
York, recommended by Archbishop Secker as a suitable person for a 
professor in the college, and to succeed Dr. Johnson when he should 
resign. He was immediately appointed professor of moral philoso- 
phy, and soon won the regard of all the friends of the college. Dr. 
Johnson had not intended to resign until after the commencement, in 
May, 1763, but the ‘sudden death of Mrs. Johnson, of small-pox, in 
February, of that year, determined him to relinquish his situation at 
an earlier period, and he accordingly threw in his resignation about 
the first of March, and retired to Stratford. Mr. Cooper was chosen 
president before the commencement in May, and Dr. Clossy, a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College, Dublin, appointed professor of natural philos- 
ophy. 

In 1764, Dr. Johnson again became rector of the church at Strat- 
ford, and continued in that office until his death. But though it 
would have seemed that, at the age of nearly seventy, after a life of 
so great intellectual activity, he would have sought the repose and 
quiet he had so fairly earned, yet we find the instinct of the teacher 
was so strong, that he devoted himself to new labors in behalf of his 
grand-children, preparing first an English grammar for their use, then 
revising his catechism, his works on logic and ethics, and finally prepar- 
ing a Hebrew and English grammar, published in London, in 1767, 
and subsequently revised and enlarged in 1771. At the same time, he 
reviewed, with great care, his theological and philosophical opinions, 
and the ground on which they were based; spent some hours each 
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day in the study of the Hebrew scriptures, and, though laboring 
under a partial paralysis of the hand, kept up, with great punctuality, 
an extensive correspondence with eminent men, both in England and 
America. After his death, portions of his correspondence with 
Bishops Berkeley, Sherlock, and Lowth, and Archbishop Secker, were 
published, and fully justified the high reputation in which he had 
been held while in life. His death, which occurred on the 6th of 
January, 1772, was very peaceful, and, though sudden, entirely unat- 
tended with pain. He expired while sitting in his chair, and convers- 
ing on his approaching departure, with his family. 

The following inscription, composed by his friend and successor in 
the presidency of King’s College, Rev. Dr. Cooper, was placed upon 
his monument, in Christ Church, Stratford :— 


M. S. 

SamMvuELis Jounson, D. D., 
Collegit Regalis, Novi Eboraci 
Presidis primi, 
et hujus Ecclesiz nupe Rectoris 
Natus die 14to Octob. 1696 

Obiit 6to Jan. 1772. 


“If decent dignity, and modest mien, 
The cheerful heart, and countenance serene ; 
If pure religion, and unsullied truth, 
His age’s solace, and his search in youth ; 
If piety, in all the paths he trod, 
Still rising vig’rous to his Lord and God ; 
lf charity, through all the race he ran ! 
Still wishing well, and doing good to man ; 
If learning, free from pedantry and pride,— 
If faith and virtue, walking side by side ; 
If well to mark his being’s aim and end,— 
To shine through life, a husband, father, friend ; 
If these ambitions in thy soul can raise, 
Excite thy reverence, or demand thy praise ; 
Reader—ere yet thou quit this earthly scene, 


Revere his name, and be what he has been.” 
MYLEs Cooper. 
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{Translated from Raumer’s “History of Pedagogy,’ for the American Journal of Education.) 


b THE LATIN LANGUAGE SINCE THE CHRISTIAN ERA.—SPEAKING AND WRITING 
LATIN IN GERMAN SCHOOLS, 

On comparing several school-programmes, in order to determine 
the number of hours per week devoted to the studies of Latin and 
Greek, I find at Stendhal there are forty-five hours to Latin, twenty-three 
to Greek; at Erfurt, forty-two hours to Latin, twenty-one to Greek ; at 
Koesfeld, sixty-eight hours to Latin, twenty-eight to Greek ; and in other 
gymnasiums in like manner. Why is the Greek so far behind the Latin 
in this respect? Are the Latin classics in so great a proportion superior 
to the Greek—Cicero to Demosthenes and Plato, Virgil to Homer, 
Livy to Herodotus and Thucydides? This is nowhere pretended. 
Or is Greek so much easier than Latin, and therefore to be learned 
with less effort and less time? No intelligent person will maintain 
this; the opposite is rather the case. How many more difficulties 
await the beginner, from the very beginning, from the more compli- 
cated nature of the Greek forms and inflection, as compared with the 
simpler Latin! And do not the different dialects perplex the learner, 
very much as a Frenchman would be perplexed who should undertake 
to acquire at the same time the High and Low German and the 
other German dialects? And, if Greek is more difficult than Latin, 
if the Greek literature—-setting aside the New Testament—is superior 
to the Latin, we ask again, Why is the instruction in Greek so much 
less than that in Latin in our schools, when evidently, on the forego- 
ing grounds, more effort and time are requisite to the mastery of it? 

The answer to this question is this: that in the study of Latin a 
very different, higher, and more difficult object is contemplated ; 
namely, the mastery of the Latin as of asecond mother-tongue, and 
the power of writing and speaking it with ease. 

But why is not the same command of Greek now sought; the 
command which Cicero and the Romans thought requisite to educa- 
tion? History answers this question. Let us briefly state the 
answer. 

The reason why, at Koesfeld, sixty-one hours of Latin instruction 
are given, is ultimately based upon the former universal dominion of 
Rome, whose influence reaches down even to our own times. 
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A Roman of the fifteenth century, Laurentius Valla, writes :—“ We 
have lost Rome, we have lost our empire; not by our own fault, but 
by the fault of time. Yetin the strength of that magnificent empire 
we yet rule over great part of the earth. Ours is Italy; ours are 
Spain, Germany, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Illyricum, and many other 
peoples. For, wherever the Roman language prevails, there is the 
Roman empire.” 

The dominion of the Roman tongue, since the overthrow of the 
Roman empire, has extended itself im two ways; as the language of 
the Roman Catholic church, and as that of the Roman-German em- 
pire. Later, German was the official language in Germany, and 
French the diplomatic language. Since the Reformation, Latin 
has been the biblical, religious, and legal language only for the 
Catholic nations ; it has also been that of literature. 

Latin is a speech of traditions more than a thousand years old; to 
disuse Latin would seem to be a radical abandonment of traditions. 
Therefore it is that the Romish church holds so fast to Latin. By 
using one and the same language it proposes to maintain its unity io 
all time and in all countries. To worship God in a variety of tongues 
it regards as Babelish, and as tending to schism; and accordingly 
it adheres to the vulgate as the received text. 

Luthev’s translation of the Bible made the greatest breach in this 
traditional church Latinism ; and the most active opposition to Romish 
tendencies has resulted from the efforts of Bible societies, whose 
object is to translate the Bible into all languages. 

At the revival of classical studies Latin remained the speech of the 
literary world. I say remained; for it is erroneous to suppose that 
it was then that it first became a literary language. From the time 
of the Romans, a current of traditionary Latin learning, never en- 
tirely interrupted, flowed even into the sixteenth century. Latin was 
the medium for philosophers, jurists, physicians, mathematicians, &e. 
Whoever undertook to study the sciences passed into a strange world, 
not only of facts, but of speech. The necessary books were Latin, 
the teachers taught in Latin, the technology of every art was Latin. 
Here his mother-tongue quite failed the aspirant after a higher cul- 
ture ; he found himself obliged to work into this literary conventional 
Latin, and to live in it, as he had been obliged to in his childhood 
into his native language. The operation was a sort of new birth, 
often symbolized by the adoption of a new Latin or Greek name. 
Scientific writers could not overstep the charmed circle; indeed it 
would be impracticable, without the construction of a new term- 
inology in German. Only individuals of the highest authority, 
like Luther and Keppler, dared lead the way in making any such 
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use of German, or could bring the literary men to read their 
books.* . 

During the long period between the fall of the Roman empire and 
our own times the European Latin underwent many changes. 
During the first thousand years it had the character of a language 
still alive, though dying and degenerating. It was arbitrarily or un- 
consciously varied to meet the wants or the spirit of every period. 
The ancient classics were altogether neglected ; and, being restrained 
by no aecepted models, most Latinists of the period wrote what was 
in fact any thing rather than Latin. 

The influence of Christianity upon this languaget having acquired 
its strength in the midst of the heathen Latin, it was obliged to sub- 
stitute Christian significations for the heathen ones of existing words 3 
to give them a new nature, to breathe into them a new soul. Of the 
divine power exercised in this process a wonderful example is furnished 
by the mighty, deep-feeling, and mysterious Latin church-hymns ; which 
truly sounded “ with organ-tone and bell-like sound.” Affairs of state 
were transacted in official Latin, and the scholastic philosophy pros- 
ecuted in literary Latin. 

As classical studies revived Cicero became the ideal of all the 
Latinists ; his style was the model, by reference to which they judged 
all the writers of the Middle Ages, especially the scholastic ones. 
They could scarcely find words to describe the depth of the barbarism 
of these last. Many of them fell themselves into an erroneous habit ; 
outwardly quite brilliant, but in truth a mere lifeless and mannered 
imitation and aping of the ancient classic style. A few intellectual 
men of the fifteenth century, who had-a real feeling for the beauties 
of the old classics, passed impartial judgments upon this new phase 
of degeneracy, and the general philological researches and efforts of 
the age. Such were Picus of Mirandola, Politian, and Erasmus. 
Picus defended the profound old schoolmen against the unmeasured 
attacks of his friend Hermolaus Barbarus. The schoolmen, he said, 
had wisdom without eloquence; these later men have eloquence 
without wisdom: they are heartless—all tongue. Politian wrote toa 
Ciceronian :—“ On the subject of style I do not entirely agree with 
you; since, as I hear, you approve no style except such as bears the 
impress of Cicero. For my part, I prefer the countenance of an ox 
or a lion to that of an ape, notwithstanding the latter is more like a 
man’s, Those who write only imitations are parrots and magpies; 


* IT have exemplified Keppler’s translations of Latin technics into German, for the sake of 
being understood by the German literati.i—'* Pedagogy,” Vol. I., p. 269. 

+ See Rudolf von Raumer, * Influence of Christianity upon the Ancient High German,” 
(Die Einwirkung des Christenthums auf die Althochdeutsche Sprache,) p. 158, &c. 
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they merely say over words which they do not understand. What 
they write has neither force nor life; it is truthless, without substance 
or efficiency.” Erasmus severely lashes the mimics of Cicero, in his 
“ Ciceronianus.” These people, he says, who always have Cicero in 
their mouths, are a disgrace to hisname. “It is wonderful,” he adds, 
“with what assurance this sort of persons revile the barbarism of 
Thomas, Scotus, Durandus, and others. Yet these last, who never 
claimed that they were eloquent, nor Ciceronians, will appear on care- 
ful examination to be much more entitled to the name than the 
former, who would pass not only for Ciceronians but for Ciceros.”* 

Such was the relation between the Latin of the Middle Ages and 
the Latin which came into extensive use in the time of the revival 
of classical literature. Since the philology of those times, and the 
schools of learning which then arose, exerted an influence which is 
operative even in our own times, they need a somewhat closer ob- 
servation. 

There prevailed an unmeasured and senseless deification of classi- 
cal authors, studies, and Latin. A few examples will show the extent 
of this worship. A certain Barrius wrote in Latin a book upon Italy, 
and called God to witness the curse which he invoked upon any one 
who should dare to translate it into Italian. “For,” said he, “I do 
not choose that this work should become a prey to the stupid judg- 
ment of a malicious, filthy, and ignorant rabble in Italy alone, and 
should shortly be forgotten; but that it should come into the hands 
of learned men of all nations, and be immortal.” The Roman dom- 
ination, he continued, and the Roman language, will extend over all 
the earth; but books written in the vulgar tongue will soon perish. 
In like manner did the dead and forgotten countrymen of the im- 
mortal Dante treat him. 

Camerarius tells of a young man who assured him that he would 
willingly permit himself to be beheaded, could he on that condition 
leave behind him one epigram equal to the best of Martial’s. 

No less characteristic are the following expressions, which were 
used by Aesticampianus,f in 1511, at Leipzig, in a farewell lecture. 
“Tt was necessary,” he said, “that the word of Latinity should first 
have been spoken to you;{ but, seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of Roman eloquence, lo! I turn to the Gentiles. 
For whom of the great poets have your forefathers not persecuted, 
and whom of those have you not scoffed at who were sent by Heav- 


* For Bacon’s opinions of the schoolmen, and their relations to the age of the Reformation, 
see “‘ Pedagogy,” Vol. I., p. 344. 

t His real name was Rak. He was born in 1460, at Sommerfeld, and named himself after 
his birthplace. 

{See Acts, xiii., 46. 
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en to teach you? May you therefore live rude and empty-minded, 
savage and inglorious, and die and go to damnation, unless you do 
penance.” 

We can scarcely believe our eyes in reading this. This unbounded 
deification of so-called classical training was the occasion of infinite 
efforts to speak and write classical Latin; since by this means most 
especially could men hope to become classically educated and to be- 
come members of the literary class. 

This then was the idea of the schoolmen of the sixteenth century. 
We have already seen with what iron perseverance Johannes Sturm, 
among others, pursued the design of training his scholars into the 
mastery of speaking and writing Latin, and familiarity with the 
Roman eloquence ; and how, for the sake of doing this, he neglected 
almost every other study, and discouraged his native language as 
much as possible. 

The object was, however, not only to speak and write with ease, but 
with good Latinity; that is, to use no word nor phrase which could 
not be found in some author of the golden or at furthest of the silver . 
age. Analogy, in the opinion of most Latinists, was no rule for 
making Latin. “ Wel analogie tribuimus si auctoritas absit” said 
Cellarius, even later. 

In order to write good Latin, these men were restricted entirely to 
Imitation. ‘“ Whoever maintains that the orator can dispense with 
imitation,” said Bishop Julius Pflug, “must be out of his wits; and 
whoever shall deprive oratory of imitation will destroy it utterly.” 
Of the way in which the children were taught this imitation, Sturm’s 
school is an instance; his method was to teach his scholars so to deck 
themselves with borrowed feathers that, wherever it was possible, no 
hearer or reader should trace the literary theft. Into what caricature 
this imitation grew the “ Ciceronianus” of Erasmus shows very 
clearly. 

This practice of imitating the ancients has even continued to our 
own day. In this connection the preface of Ernesti’s “Zniti@ doctrine 
solidioris” is of much interest; where he gives an enumeration of the 
methods which he pursued, in preparing the very various parts of his 
book, to guard himself against violations of pure Latinity. “It was 
my first care,” he said, “to secure purity of language. For this pur- 
pose, before I began writing, I sought earnestly and industriously not 
only to make myself acquainted with what the old models of Latin- 
ity—Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, &e.—have here and there said of the sub- 
ject of arithmetic and geometry, but with the writings of those de- 
voted expressly to mathematical subjects—as Frontinus, Vitruvius, &e., 

“For philosophy, Cicero alone was sufficient. I am in hopes that 
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this industry of mine has prevented any word from creeping into my 
book which was unheard in ancient Latium; except, in a few cases, 
when no ancient word could be found fit for my purpose, or when 
there was some other equally good reason. 

“ After my care for purity in speech, my next effort—and still more 
important one—was to give my whole style such a form and such a 
clothing as completely to resemble that which the ancients would 
have used in philosophizing. After determining to write this book, 
I read often and industriously the philosophical and rhetorical writ- 
ings of Cicero, taking the utmost pains not only to clearly understand 
his definitions and conclusions, his refutation of errors and his sug- 
gestions and solutions of doubts, but also thoroughly to acquire a 
power of imitating his acute and tasteful method of expression. How 
far I have succeeded others must judge.” 

Despite of his care to write Wihal veterit Latio inauditum, Ernesti — 
found himself under the necessity of using some unclassical philo- 
sophical and mathematical expressions; as, for instance, the word 
“quotient.” “This word,” he says, “is well suited to the thing, had 
its use only been known to the ancients.” 

Le Clere advises, for the purpose of avoiding violation of Latinity, 
and to enter fully into the spirit of it, in the first place, only to write 
on such subjects as are agreeable to the genius of the Latin language; 
and he says that such people as pay more attention to the language 
than to the matter of their books usually write better Latin. 

Suppose, however, the advice of Le Clere and others to be followed— 
that the best imitation of the old classics is the highest literary attain- 
ment—that no word or sentence is to be written which Cicero or 
Livy would not have written just so—what is to be said for the 
originality of the latter writers of Latin? In the opinion of the 
writers themselves, very much. The theory of imitation of Johan- 
nes Sturm and others, as we have seen, taught so to imitate that the 
reader should not observe it, and should think himself reading an 
original. But who, even moderately acquainted with Cicero, could 
fail easily to trace the origin of this pseudo-original writing. 

Exceedingly naive, and in agreement with Sturm and the “ Cicero- 
nianus” of Erasmus, is what Julius Pogianus says on this point. 
“There is no doubt that the best should always be imitated :” Cicero is 
by far the best of the ancient classics; and thus he, Pogianus, readily 
disposes of the rest of the ancients. There are also hyper-Ciceroni- 
ans, who, in the most lamentable manner, write nothing original, but 
are only clumsy and unlucky mimics. From such he separates him- 
self; making a distinction as follows: when he meets with a good 
phrase in Cicero, he transfers it to another subject. For instance, he 
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reads Rutiliz adolescentiam ad opinionem et innocentic et purispruden- 
tie, P. Scevole commendavit domus. Nobody can find fault with 
him for changing this into Hunnibalis adolescentiam ad opinionem 
et eloquentice et philosophiw Nobilii consuetudo commendavit. There 
are also prominent phrases: such as Vequid nimis, Late patet invidia, 
and the like: When the imitator, instead of these, writes Zenendum 
est omnium rerum modus, and Nihil non occupat invidia, who shall 
assert that the phrase is not his? 

In this manner the thoughts of others pass as those of the writer. 
He even sometimes dares to vie with Cicero in antithetical points. In- 
stead of Cicero’s Jn letitia doleo, he says Jn dolore letor ; and, in- 
stead of Turdius faceres, hoc est, ut ego interpretor, diligentius, he 
says Celerius, id est negligentius. And, in conclusion, he recommends 
to learn many portions of Cicero by heart, in order to have a good 
stock of materials on hand for altering and varying. Is it not almost 
incomprehensible, to any man of common sense, how any one 
could frankly and seriously propose such apish exercises as an ideal 
of training in classical literature ? 

In spite of all this dishonest struggle to do as the Romans did, 
there were already great complaints of the degeneracy of Latinity. 
“Scarcely one in a hundred,” says Ferrarius, “writes purely and 
without errors; and scarce one in a thousand has any critical judg- 
ment upon Latinity.” And Vavassor says: “Very seldom is there 
one who knows what it is to write and speak good Latin; and almost 
nobody who can do either both or one of them.” In like manner 
complain Caselius, Schelhamer, and others; and indeed, from the six- 
teenth century down to our own times, there has been a constant lam- 
entation over the neglect and degeneracy of Latinity.* Even Sturm, 
who made every exertion to train his scholars to virtuosoship in the 
Roman eloquence, complains that nearly all shrank back from the 
necessary drill, and only a few accomplished any thing. He mourns 
over the barbarity of the age; and says men use barbarian words 
instead of those strictly Latin, and that all elegance is utterly extinct. 
Caspar Scioppius even wrote a book upon the barbarisms and sole- 
cisms of Joseph Scaliger, Casaubon, and Lipsius. Scaliger, in par- 
ticular, in his celebrated work “De emendatione temporum,” was guilty 
of so many faults that Morus occupied a great. part of the preface of 
the second edition of the work with apologies for the concealment of 
them. Vavassor wonders not so much that the passionate Salmasius 
should have committed so many solecisms as that Milton, in reproach- 
ing Salmasius with them, should himself have permitted to be printed 


* Many of these complaints of modern date are given by Director Schmidt, in his ‘* Pro- 
gramme of the Gymnasium at Wittenberg,’ 1844, p. 6; and in those of Petrenoz, Meiring, 
Lauff, &c. 
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such an error as Salmasius vapulandum se prebuit. Notwithstand- 
ing all the pains which Ernesti took to write faultless Latin, Fr. Aug. 
Wolf calls attention to them. 

Such was the ideal of the imitators; so great their efforts to reach 
it, and so unsatisfactory their success. 

We must, however, allow that these efforts had some result so long 
as Latin was the current language of learning. But it is historically 
true that the ancient languages, after the time of the Reformation, and 
particularly after Luther’s unsurpassed translation of the Bible, were 
gradually driven back by the German. 

Latin books grew fewer, and German books grew more frequent: 
and German seuderdedl feetnirds took the place of the Latin ones. 
At last, during the latter part of the eighteenth century, German lit- 
erature attained so much of classical character, the notion that virtu- 
osoship in writing Latin was necessary to a good education quite dis- 
appeared. That accomplishment was not possessed by those whom, 
at that time, Germany honored as its greatest minds. At present, 
even philologists and educators admit that no reason for the attain- 
ment of skill in writing or speaking fine Latin is to be found in the 
present condition of church or state affairs, nor from that of litera- 
ture. Shall our scholars therefore continue in their old and almost 
helpless efforts to imitate classic writers of the golden age, merely to 
distinguish themselves by a Latin composition at a graduating ex- 
amination, or at Latin examinations or disputations? and, when these 
are discontinued, which may happen at any moment, shall every rea- 
son for exertion disappear ? 

Every external reason, I hear it said in reply, but not the inner 
and intellectual reason; the speaking and writing of Latin, as a 
means for the formal purposes of the schools, ought never to be dis- 
continued. ‘To this a philologist and educator (Prof. Wurm, of Hof,) 
answers as follows: “This formal training seems to be nothing but an 
expedient to conform the Latin language, as far as possible, to the re- 
quirements of the age, and at least to save it as a means, after it has 
ceased to be a principal end, of instruction.” 

I am very much mistaken if Herr Professor Wurm did not intend 
to allude exclusively to those who maintain that each and every 
scholar should be made competent to write fine Latin. For it is 
asked, Shall there be no Latin written in the schools? No practical 
person would answer in the affirmative. 

Latin should be written just as much as it is necessary to write 
any language, in order to master it thoroughly. Writing for this 
purpose is, so to speak, the productive exercise of grammar, which 
should go parallel with the receptive exercises of reading and memo- 
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rizing from the classics. ‘The writing of Latin” says Hector Blume, 
“may as well be given up, except as a means to an end; that is, for 
fixing the knowledge of grammar, and for directing the attention 
more thoroughly to the characteristics of foreign idioms. And Mad- 
wig says: “ Writing Latin can now only be regarded as a means of 
improvement, not of instruction; as the means for securing an ac- 
quaintance with the language which shall be complete, sure, vivid, and 
appreciative of the characteristics of its expressions; in short, a re- 
ceptive knowledge of the Latin in its parts and its whole, and of its 
differences from our own language.” 

“We wholly agree with these views,” I hear some learned philolo- 
gists say. “Let it be agreed that the writing of Latin in our gymna- 
sia is merely an exemplification of grammar. Now, however, gram- 
mar includes all the language, from the first declension up to the 
completest syntax; it rejects as well the least barbarism as the gross- 
est solecism. How and where will you set the limits of this exem- 
plification?” We reply, Can not these limits be fixed where a 
distinction has already been long established—where the specific 
distinction is recognized between mere Latin school grammar 
and the grammar of learned philologists? Has not the distince- 
tion been long recognized between grammatice scribere and Latine 
scribere; the former being the business of scholars and the latter of 
the trained philologist ? That thoroughness of training and complete 
living amongst the ancient classics, which alone can fit for the Latine 
scribere, neither can nor should any more be cultivated by the 
wretched scraping together and memorizing of Latin phrases; nor 
will there be any more education to a mere show of facility in Latine 
seribere. 

To this the advocates of an elaborate Latin style reply, “ We are 
not in favor of virtuosoship in writing Latin; but only of a thorough 
understanding by the learner of the idioms of that language, and of 
its specific differences from German. Nothing is so efficient for this 
purpose as the practice of intelligent translation from strictly German 
composition into a strictly Latin style; and nothing can be a more 
intellectually useful practice than that of such a comparison of two 
languages.” 

We are far from denying that such a practice is useful; but we can 
not admit the expediency of subjecting mere school-pupils to an exer- 
cise which is properly only the business of philologists by profession. 
Such professional studies, in language as well as in other departments, 
belong only to the universities. The complaint has been often and 
with good reason made by educators, that the instruction in our 
schools is often adjusted as if either all the scholars were to be phil- 
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ologists or were philologists already. ‘‘ But,” it may be asked, “are 
scholars then not to enjoy the benefit of so useful a study?” Of 
course they are, but only in a different way ; namely, by means of the 
corrected and most thorough kind of translation, from Latin into Ger- 
man. This may very properly be a study for the higher classes of 
our gymnasia; but translation from German into Latin belongs only 
to philologists, and thus both the one and the other will receive their 
appropriate benefit from a continued and thorough parallel study of 
the languages, authenticated by translating. 

That it is easier to translate into the mother-tongue than from it 
into a foreign one all will agree, with the exception of those very 
few to whom foreign languages become a second nature. The reason 
can not here be fully investigated; we can say only a few words 
about it, as follows:—When the pupil sets himself to translate a 
passage from Cicero, for instance, he seeks first the meaning, and 
then the correct German expression. The meaning, howeyer, comes _ 
to him of course in German words; and the better his understanding 
of the passage, the more suitable will be the words. The seeking 
and the finding of the right meaning and the right expression are 
naturally one and the same mental operation. But, in translating 
from German into Latin, his task is wholly different. He already 
understands the German expression; and his question is, How would 
a Roman—Cicero above all—have said this in Latin? He then pro- 
ceeds to search amongst the Latin phrases in his memory, for some 
one which may serve his turn—always under the rule Vzhdl vetert 
Latio inauditum scribere. This, which would be a pleasant occupa- 
tion to a philologist, working with a full mind, is to the school-boy a 
disagreeable and unprofitable exertion. It is also the more unpleas- 
ant because he must usually commit to memory, in order to it, much 
material wholly without interest to him}; and, in his reading, leads 
him off into a useless phrase-hunt, which entirely diverts his atten- 
tion from the real meaning of the author. 

I may now repeat, without any apprehension of misunderstanding, 
that scholars should write Latin for the exemplification of their school 
grammar studies, they should write it in the same sense and to the 
same extent as Friedrich August Wolf advises to write Greek, “I 
have always found,” he says, “in my own experience, that those make 
themselves most thoroughly masters of any language who write 
much in it—both its forms and its syntactical combinations; and in 
that respect I perceive no difference between the ancient and the 
modern languages. For mastering either, the exemplification of its 
grammar, by his own exercises, must be the immediate aim of the 
scholar; and in the third and second forms (Zertia und Secunda,) 
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such themes may be composed as shall require some finish in style ; 
but for the most part such as are composed of short sentences, and 
none others.” 

With this design school-books have been prepared for translating 
the German into Greek; to exemplify its grammar, and thus to 
faciliate the thorough comprehension of the Greek classics. In doing 
this there has been no idea of carrying the scholars so far as to en- 
able them to write classical Greek as good as Zenophon’s, after the 
‘usual fashion of fixing a level of attainment in writing Latin by the 
persistent imitation of some normal stylist. At least, such was 
Wolf’s idea. “The writing of Greek,” he says, “is not learned at 
the present day, as Gesner, Ernesti, Dawes, and other connoisseurs 
who tried it, found out.” “ No drill in German style!” he says in 
another place. 

If it is argued that no study of Latin can be thorough which does 
not include the attainment of virtuosoship in speaking and writing, 
then it must be admitted that the same is requisite in the acquire- 
ment of any other language, and of the Greek as well. But this 
would imply that only those can thoroughly understand Homer, 
Sophocles, and Plato who are connoisseurs in writing Greek; and 
therefore that our greatest philologists, even Wolf himself, have not 
understood Homer. 

Many eminent men of learning, and able philologists among them, 
have declared against this confessedly fruitless endeavor to qualify 
school-boys to write and speak classical Latin. Let us hear some of 
their opinions. | 

Locke says: “If a boy is set to learn Latin in a school, he writes 
Latin exercises and makes compositions and verses, with no further 
object than to be able to understand a Latin author ; not to become 
himself a Latin speaker and poet.” | 

The well-known Johann Matthias Gesner relates that Christian 
Thomasius was the first who delivered German lectures at a German 
university—all those of previous date having been in Latin; and he 
adds that this was not so much because Latin was becoming disused, 
as from the exceedingly bad Latin that the lecturers used. “ Therefore 
it happened,” he continues, “that educated men, who understood 
Latin, declared for German, and in favor of teaching in German, 
while the half-barbarians on the other hand defended the Latin. 
Even royal commands failed to put a stop to the practice of teaching 
in German.” If this distinguished philologist had to allow that 
speaking Latin could no longer be required even of the representa- 
tives of German learning, and even that requiring instruction to be 
given in Latin necessarily caused the destruction of Latinity, from 
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whom then would he require connoisseurs in speaking it? From 
among the scholars in gymnasia ? 

A Prussian ordinance of the year 1811, it is true, required Latin 
orations from graduates. “Latin speaking, truly !” remarks Fried- 
rich August Wolf, the most competent judge. ‘“ Not three learned 
men in each of our renowned universities can do it; often not even 
the very professor eloquentie ; and not six per cent. of the teachers 
in schools.” 

As ironically Wolf disposes of the requirement to write Latin. 
“To write in a language,” he says, “does not belong within the 
sphere of the study of it. A man can be well acquainted with an- 
tiquity and not be able to write well in its language. The great 
scholars in Latin usually write it badly.” “Few will attain real 
facility in writing Latin,” he says elsewhere; “since the very great 
practice, and that contrary to Nature, who has indicated one language 
for men as she has one native land, is requisite for this purpose: and 
only those venture to make a great outcry for this object who are 
themselves unable to attain it.”* 

With this opinion of Wolf’s Jacob Grimm coincides, although on 
very different grounds. “ Language,” he says, “is an unconscious 
and unperceived mystery, which is found implanted within the hearts 
of the young, and which fits our organs of speech for the native 
accent, declensions, inflections, and hard or soft characteristics. 
From this inborn sense arises the ineradicable longing feeling that 
comes upon a man when he hears his native language amongst stran- 
gers. Hence, also, the unlearnableness of a foreign tongue—that is, 
of the radical and thorough acquisition of it for speaking and writing. 
According to Tzetzes, the “ double nature” of Cecrops was his knowl- 
edge of two languages (Greek and Egyptian.) It is really true that 
he who acquires two languages has two bodies and two souls.t 

Wolf and Grimm have thus taken a position upon the German side 
of the question. So also has Herr Rector Hartung, in Schleusingen. 
“The usual practice of writing Latin,” he remarks, “ is in fact nothing 
but a mechanical botching up together of parts from a scanty store of 
words, phrases, and forms, with the help of lexicons and grammars.” 
Professor Wurm says the same. ‘Every one, who has half-way ar- 
rived at a mastery of writing and speaking Latin, whether is he not 
as it were about to appear as a ghost of himself; to really give up 
his German nature, in order to become a Latinist?” This may remind 


* Wolf, when he requires facility in writing Latin, in his ‘‘ Musewm of Ancient Learn- 
img,’ requires it by no means of any and every scholar, but only of philologists by profes- 
sion. 

+ Beneke’s “Eirziehungsund Unterrichtslehre,” I1., 237. His principles of instruction in 
foreign languages are based, in instruction in Latin especially, in the writing of it. 
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the reader of Ennius, who boasted that he had three souls, because 
he understood Greek, Oscan, and Latin. And do boys attain the 
degree of objectivity which is indispensable for learning a dead lan- 
guage? They leave off studying, in fact, just as they begin to attain 
it. I even maintain that to attempt to teach a boy Latin to the 
extent of writing it presupposes the most thorough ignorance of the 
language in the teachers. : 

Most of what Herr Wurm says about writing Latin, in his work 
above quoted, bears the impression of having originated in a desperate 
experience as a teacher. Latin writing, he complains, is even to this 
day the basis of the gymnasial instruction; every thing is referred to 
a Latin style—a Latin production is the chief condition of successful 
graduation. Pupils are only to learn Latin so far as to be able to 
read it and understand it, and they will find the Latin grammar a 
universal grammar for all languages to be learned afterward, and the 
Latin a preparation for all the Romanic languages. “For all these 
objects,” concludes Prof. Wurm, “a gymnasium course, restricted to 
reading, and without writing,* would be sufficient.” 

What he says about writing Latin has a double force as applied to 
Latin speaking, where the scholar, improvising thoughts which came 
to him in German, must on the spot unclothe them of their words 
and reclothe them with Latin ones.t If he can not perform this 
operation with great quickness, he falls into a most painful stammer- 
ing of Latin, unless he should instead, as is usual, entirely forego 
thinking, and merely bring together a set of memorized phrases, 
which may be used any where, and mean nothing. 

Goethe has some valuable remarks upon the speaking of foreign 
languages. “Shall I speak French?” he says, “a foreign tongue, 
which always makes the speaker seem silly; in which one may take 
what position he chooses, and can only express himself about com- 
mon affairs—only coarse distinctions. But what distinguishes the 
blockhead from the man of intellect, except that the latter quickly, 
vividly, and accurately comprehends delicate distinctions and whatever 
is most appropriate for the present moment, and expresses them with 
liveliness; while the latter, as every body must in a foreign tongue, 
has to help himself under all circumstances from the same lot of 
veteran stereotyped phrases.”{ Few will attain to facility in writing 
~ * In this exclusion of writing, Prof Wurm no doubt does not comprehend writing for the 
exemplification of the school grammar. 

t We need scarcely state here that this Latin speaking does not include the oral translation 
of short sentences, usual in the lower classes, in exemplifying school grammar. 

tIn connection with this remark of Goethe’s we may say that the spread of the French 
language in Europe should not be taken as an indication of the extent of actual preference 


for it. The French language offers an especial abundance of “veteran stereotyped phrases” 
for all kinds of occasions; and thus equalizes “intellectual men and blockheads.” It is on 
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Latin, says Wolf. Another distinguished philologist inquires, How 
many of our living men of learning can write original Latin with in- 
dependence and freedom? and he answers, There are perhaps three. 
Wolf was speaking of philologists; what would he have said of 
scholars? To train them to a real facility in writing’ Latin is out of 
the question; they can at most be forced into an unsound and mim- 
icking method. ‘The truth is that, for this facility, it 1s not only req- 
uisite to have “two souls” but to get rid of the German soul. Soul- 
lessness is requisite. 

This method of disciplining our German youth in writing Latin 
leads to the unfortunate consequence of a mischievous degeneracy in 
writing German itself; for the pupils learn to write the latter as they 
have done the former. That is, instead of developing mental habits 
and powers that will enable them to select words, to form correct ex- 
pressions, and write them well, by practice in writing their thoughts 
in their native language, and in their natural order and simplicity, 
they become entirely disused to this natural process, by means of their 


Latin school-exercises, and only hitch together German phrases, as» 


they have Latin ones. If Cicero will not serve them for a model of 
German style and a purveyor of phrases, they immediately look up 
some German author to put in his place, and from him they gather 
words, style, and phraseology. 

Thus they become trained up as mannerists in their own language— 
to intellectual pharisaism—to a lifeless and ghostlike style. _Number- 
less scholars, thus miseducated, hold fast all their lives to this school 
ideal, make school exercises all their lives, and remain all their lives 
in the illusion that their facility in putting together crude borrowed 
phrases is classical attainment. Of Latin-German phraseologists, so 
educated, Goethe says :—— 


“Tf you feel it not, you can never hunt it up : 

If it does not burst out of your soul, 

And with deep-seated pleasure 

Seize upon the heart of every hearer, 

Sit still there! stick together 

And brew hashes from other men’s meat ; 

And blow at the scanty flame 

That comes out of your little heaps of ashes, 

The astonishment of children and of apes, 

Because you can open your mouths so wide. 

But you can never wield the hearts of others, 
Because the words do not come from your own. 
Even those very orations of yours, which are so splendid, 
Tn which you chop up manhood into shreds, 

Are unrefreshing as the misty wind 

That in the autumn rustles through the dry leaves.” 


this account that it has gained so much favor; as an arbitrary substitute for thought and edu- 
cation. How many court ladies probably valued themselves over Goethe, because they could 
chatter French ! 
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The poet can mean nothing by his “Sit still there! stick together 
and brew hashes of other men’s meat,” unless he refers to the lifeless 
labor of gathering together Latin phrases ; of brewing bashes out of 
Cicero and Livy, and then of doing the same over again in German? 
How many of our preachers weary themselves in efforts of the same 
kind after excellence of style; and how entirely are their discourses 
destitute of the freshness and liveliness of an extempore address ! 
Might one not very naturally, in desperation at their elaborate noth- 
ings, go so far as to wish that they had had no training at all in Jan- 
guage; and that their only rhetorical rule had been, Speak and write 
plainly the words that naturally come into your mouth. 

“Not only of dry homilists,” says Herder, “but even of able _ 
speakers, must it often be complained that, even from their earliest 
youth, their style has been formed upon the Latin, and that the peri- 
odie ceremonious tone which spread in the schools from the Latin to 
the German classes, shows itself even amongst their best thoughts. 
I shall only attack the immense error of the belief that Cicero is a 
model of style, perfect and without blemish, and that to imitate him 
is originality ! that a dozen bombastic expressions, such as they use 
in the schools, will make young Ciceros; and that a clear and lucid 
style in their native language is consistent with the Latin periodic 
structure.” 

Entirely opposed to the untoward influence of such exercises is the 
influence of an intelligent reading of the classics upon German style. 
Wieland said: “I learned to write German from Cicero’s letters.” He 
had gained a clearer style, and a more adequate manner of express- 
ing his thoughts, from that master. For this purpose translation from 
Latin and Greek classics is very much to be recommended. It 
obliges the student to enter into the meaning of the author and into 
the spirit of the language; proves his understanding or not under- 
standing it; and is the best practice in the technics of writing Ger- 
man. ‘This practice makes but little demand upon the productive 
power of the pupil, but trains his susceptivity. The more fully he 
enters into the meaning of his author the better will be his German 
translation. — 

In conclusion, we have three remarks to make :— 

1. The opinion has been expressed that only in the department of 
speaking and writing Latin does the realist system of education admit 
of being introduced, as opposed to the humanist system. The real- 
ists scoffingly inquire how it is that, after ten years of labor, Latin 
students show so little facility in writing and speaking it? Tt is only 
by the attainment of connoisseurship in those studies, by exhibiting 
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some such tangible result from the gymnasium studies, that the 
mouths of these adversaries can be stopped. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the realists would 
be contented with that attainment; or even that they would suffer it 
to be required. They would demand, still more vehemently, To what 
end this so great expenditure of time and strength for a useless 
accomplishment ? With whom can a man converse intelligibly in 
Latin? He will not do it for his own pleasure, nor ever, unless abso- 
lutely obliged to. We have very clear reasons for writing and speak- 
ing English and French; but, for doing it in Latin, none is visible— 
unless you aim at realizing Comenius’ dream of making Latin a 
universal language for the human race. 

The realists would have no such efforts made. And there is no 
cause for the apprehensions that many feel that the doing away 
with writing and speaking Latin would open the door to a realist 
barbarism. And to this barbarism is the barbarous Latin which we 
hear in disputations, in dissertations, and examinations to be opposed ? 
is one barbarism to be set up against another? By no means. 

2. Even if the gymnasium should undertake to satisfy the extremes 
of these demands for speaking and writing Latin—which, as is well 
known, they can not do—the result would be the greatest injury to 
the whole method of Latin instruction. At present all the labor and 
time are saved which were bestowed upon collecting and memorizing 
of Ciceronian phrases, that they might be always at hand for writing 
and speaking. Many grammatical minutiz are also got rid of which 
were learned by anticipation, for future use in the same way; being 
now omitted until found in the course of reading. How many pe- 
culiarities of the rarest kind, nay, even strange and monstrous, which 
the beginner has been, and even still is, obliged to commit to memory, 
would never occur, even to a diligent reader of classics, in his life ! 

3. The time thus gained should be used especially in acquiring 
Greek; and the two classical languages should be learned as nearly 
in the same manner as possible.* At present, as we have seen, there 
is on an average twice as much time given to Latin, in the two gym- 
nasia, as to Greek. 

How very few are there who leave school able to read even the 
easier Greek classics with facility, or even without the constant use of 


*Beneke and Dr. Schmid express the same opinion. The latter says: “Latin has now lost 
the place of a living language in our gymnasia, and the Latin literature its pre-eminence over 
the Greek.”? As far as that youth may learn Latin before Greek, and therefore come to the 
latter at a riper and better prepared age, so far should more time be devoted to the former ; 
and it is another good reason for learning it more thoroughly than Greek that it is much more 
useful in all manner of study? This is evident upon the merest glince at the history of Euro- 
pean civilization. 
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a dictionary! But who that desires real education, and not a mere 
vain show, would not in his manhood gladly exchange the usual 
blundering knowledge of writing and speaking Latin for facility in 
comprehending the Greek classics ? 


II. CARDINAL WOLSEY’S PLAN OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT 
IPSWICH, 1528. 


meee ee HO avin ha armies tne 


The celebrated Letter of Cardinal Wolsey,* addressed to the masters 
of the grammar school at Ipswich, prescribes, with almost professional 
minuteness, the precise method of classical instruction which was 
afterward confirmed by the ordinances and practices of the leading 
public seminaries of learning throughout the kingdom. Although 
Cardinal Wolsey was a schoolmaster before he was either churchman 
or statesman, he was probably indebted to Erasmus not only for the 
general scheme but for the language—whole sentences being taken, 
word for word, from the writings of that eminent scholar. 


TTHOMAS CARDINAL OF YORK, &C., TO THE MASTERS OF IPSWICH SCHOOL, GREETING, 


We suppose no one to be ignorant with what mental effort, zeal, and industry 
we have always directed our labors to this point; not with a view to our own 
private advantage, but as far as possible to consult the welfare of our country, and 
of all our fellow-subjects. In which one object we consider we shall reap the 
richest fruit of patriotism, if with divine blessing we should adorn by cultivation 
the minds of our countrymen. Influenced therefore by a warmth of affection in- 
credibly great toward our birth-place, which claims our exertions by its own right, 
we have dedicated a school, not wholly without elegance as a building, as the 
clearest testimony of our perfect love. But since there seemed but little done in 
having built a school, however magnificent the structure, unless there should be 
added skillful masters, we have endeavored by all means to appoint as its presi- 
dents two masters duly selected and approved: under whose tuition the youth of 


* Cardinal Wolsey was a munificent patron of Jearning, as his foundation of Christ College 
at Oxford, and of the grammar school at his native town of Ipswich, witnesseth. His plan 
for the latter, as preparatory for the former, contemplated ample endowments out of the lands 
and tenements belonging to the monastery of St. Peter, and other suppressed priories in that 
town and neighborhood, intending. as he himself said, in a letter addressed to Court de Beau- 
mont, grand marshal of France, that ‘‘ Many scholars should be brought up and maintained 
therein, and always trained in virtue, to the end that a perpetual memory of God shall be 
kept and honored.’ The building, for which he arranged with the French Count to bring 
over stone from a new quarry at Caen, was never finished, and the revenues appropriated 
for its endowment were seized by his enemies, after his fall from power. The school itseif 
went into operation, and a new charter was granted by Henry VIII., which was renewed and 
enlarged by Elizabeth, in 1565. Under this charter the school is still administered. 


+ Thomas Cardinalis Eborucensis, §c., Gypsuichiane schole preeptoribus, S. D. 


Neminem latere putamus, quanto animi conatu, studio, industria, huc semper labores 
nostros destinaverimus, non ut vostris privatim commodis, sed uti patrie civibusque nostris 
omnibus, quam plurimum consuieremus. Qua una in re, amplissimum pietatis fructum nos 
assecuturos esse arbitramur, si divino aliquo munere popularium nostrorum animos exorna- 
remus. Proinde, maximo incredibilique pietatis ardore erga patriam affecti, que nos veluti 
jure quodam sibi vindicat, ludum literariuam non omnino inelegantem, velut amoris summi 
erga eandem nostri clarissimum testimonium, dedicavimus. Verum quoniam parum visum 
est ludum quamtumvis magnificum extruxisse, nisi etiam accesserit preceptorum peritia, 
modis omnibus dedimus operam, ut nos quos preceptores electos probatosque huic prefice- 
remus: sub quibus Britannica pubes, statim a primis annis et mores et literas imbiberet ; 
nimirum jntelligentes in hac etate, velut herba, spem reipublicee positam esse. Id quod 
felicius matariusque consequeretur, libelio puerilis instructionis methodumque ac ratiouem 
docendi, apprimé hnic pubi necessariam, omni nostra cura, studio, diligentia, ut baberetis, 
curavimus. Vestre partes eruut nune vicissim, qui huic nove schol nostri preceptores 
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Britain, from their earliest years, might imbibe morality and learning; naturally 
considering that the hope of the whole state rests on this stage of life, as that of 
the harvest on the blade of corn. And that this might succeed more happily and 
early, we have provided, with all care, zeal, and diligence, that, in a little treatise 
on the instruction of boys, you should have the method and plan of teaching prin- 
cipally necessary for this tender age. It will now in turn be your part, who are 
masters in our new school, here to exercise the boys with diligence in the rudi- 
ments of education ; that, as well in elegance of literature as in purity of morals, 
they may advance in due order to higher views. And, if you strive after this ob- 
ject as carefully as we shall exhibit the plan before your eyes, you will not only 
now, while we earnestly favor your pursuits, lay us under obligation to yourselves, 
but you will absolutely make us survive on happy terms with all posterity. 
From our own palace, Sept. 1, A. D. 1528. 


In what order boys, admitted into our academy, should be taught, and what 
authors should be lessoned to them. 


METHOD FOR THE FIRST CLASS. 


In the first place, it has been not improperly resolved that our school be divided 
into eight classes. The first of these to contain the less forward boys, who 
should be diligently exercised in the eight parts of speech ; and whose now flexible 
accent it should be your chief concern to form—making them repeat the elements 
assioned them, with the most distinct and delicate pronunciation—since raw ma- 
terial may be wrought to any shape whatever; and, according to Horace, 


“ The odors of the wine that first shall stain 
The virgin vessel, it will long retain ; ”’ 


on which account it were least proper to deprive this time of life of due care. 


FOR THE SECOND CLASS. 


Next in order, after pupils of this age have made satisfactory progress in the 
first rudiments, we should wish them to be called into the second form, to prac- 
tice speaking Latin, and to render into Latin some English proposition ; which 
should not be without point or pertinence, but should contain some piquant or 
beautiful sentiment, sufficiently suitable to the capacity of boys. As soon as this 
is rendered, it should be set down in Roman characters ; and you will daily pay 
attention that each of the whole party have this note-book perfectly correct, and 
written as fairly as possible with his own hand. 

Should you think proper that, besides the rudiments, some author should be 
given at this tender age, it may be either Lily’s Carmen Monitoriwm or Cato’s 
Precepts; that is, with a view of forming the accent. 


FOR THE THIRD CLASS, 


Of authors who mainly conduce to form a familiar style—pure, terse, and pol- 
ished—who is more bumorous than Atsop? Who more useful than Terence? 


estis, hic rudimentis ac docendi ratione diligenter exercere hos pueros: deinceps cum elegant- 
issima literatura, tum optimis moribus ad majora profecturos. Ad quod si pari cura enitim- 
ini, atgue nos ad oculum vobis commoustraturi sumus, nos non tam vobis vestro studio im- 
pense faventes jam demerebimini, quam plane apud posteros felices reddideritis. Bene valete 
Ex oo nostris, Anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo vigesimo octavo, calend. Sep- 
tembris. 


Quo ordine pueri,in nostrum gymnasium admissi, docendi sint ; quique authores iisdem 
‘ prelegendi. 


PRIM CLASSIS METHODUS. 


Principio, scholam hane nostram in classes octo partiendam esse non incongrué placuit. 
Quarum prima pueros rudiores in octo orationis partibus diligenter exercendos contineat. 
Quorum os tenerum formare precipua cura vobis sit; utpote qui et apertissima et elegant- 
issima vocis pronunciatione, tradita elementa proferant: siquidem rudem matriam licet ad 
quodvis effingere ; et Horatio monete, Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem testa diu. 
Quamobrem hanc etatem justa vestra cura defraudare minime par est. 


SECUNDEH CLASSIS. 


Deindé, postquam etas hec satis feliciter illis primis rudimentis adulta profecerit, eam in 
secundum ordinem voceari velimus, ad usum loquendi Latiné, et ad vertendum in Latinum 
aliquod propositum vulgare; non insulsum neque ineptum; sed quod argutam aliquam aut 
venustam bhabeat sententiam, que ab ingenio puerili non nimium abhorreat. Quod simul ac 
versum fuerit, quam mox characteribus Romanis mandari oportebit: dabitisque operam 
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Both of whom, from the very nature of their subjects, are not without attraction 
to the age of youth. 

Furthermore, we should not disapprove of your subjoining, for this form, the 
little book composed by Lily on the genders of nouns. 


FOR THE FOURTH CLASS. 


Again, when you exercise the soldiership of the fourth class, what general 
would you rather have than Virgil himself, the prince of all poets? Whose maj- 
esty of verse, it were worth while, should be pronounced with due intonation of 
voice. 

As well adapted to this form, Lily will furnish the past tenses and supines of 
verbs. But although I confess such things are necessary, yet, as far as possible, 
we could wish them so appointed as not to oceupy the more valuable part of the 
day. 


FOR THE FIFTH CLASS. 


And now, at length, you wish to know what plan of teaching we would here 
prescribe. Your wish shall be indulged. One point that we think proper to be 
noticed, as of first importance, is, that the tender age of youth be never urged 
with severe blows, or harsh threats, or indeed with any sort of tyranny. For by 
this injurious treatment all sprightliness of genius either is destroyed or is at any 
rate considerably damped. 

With regard to what this form should be taught, your principal concern will 
be to lesson them in some select epistles of Cicero; as none other seem to us 
more easy in their style, or more productive of rich copiousness of language. 


FOR THE SIXTH CLASS, 


Moreover, the sixth form seems to require some history, either that of Sallust 
or Cesar’s Commentaries. To these might not improperly be added Lily’s Syn- 
tax; verbs defective and irregular; in short, any you may notice, in the course 
of reading, as departing from the usual form of declination. 


FOR THE SEVENTH CLASS, 


The party in the seventh form should regularly have in hand either Horace’s 
Epistles, or Ovid’s Metamorphoses, or Fasti; occasionally composing verse or an 
epistle of their own. It will also be of very great importance that they some- 
time turn verse into prose, or reduce prose into meter. In order that what is 
learnt by hearing may not be forgotten, the boy should reperuse it with you, or 
with others. Just before retiring to rest he should study something choice, or 
worthy of remembrance, to repeat to the master the next morning. 

At intervals attention should be relaxed, and recreation introduced: but recrea- 
tion of an elegant nature, worthy of polite literature. Indeed, even with his stud- 


quotidie, ut libellos quam emendatissimos, quamque elegantissimé sua quisque manu scrip- 
tos habeat universus grex. 

Si authorem aliquem preter rudimenta, adhibendum tenelle pubi censueritis, id erit vel 
Lilii Carmen Monitorium; vel precepta Catonis ; nimirum formandi oris gratia, 


TERTIZ CLASSIS, 


Ex aufhoribus, qui ad quotidianum sermonem purum, tersum, elimatum, magnoperé con- 
ducunt, quis facetior, quam Msopus? aut quam Ter. utilior? Uterque vel ipso argumenti 
genere adolescentie@ non injucundus. 

Rursum, huic ordini de nominum generibus libellum quem Lilius conscripserat, si adjunx- 
eritis, non improbavVerimus. 

QUART CLASSIS. 


Preterea, cum quarte classis militiam exercebitis, quem ducem malitis, quam ipsum Vir- 
gillum, omnium poetarum principem, vobis dari? Cujus majestatem carminis, voce bene 
sonora, efferendam esse opere pretium fuerit. 

Verborum preterita et supina huic ordini convenientia commodabit Lilius. Verum ut 
hujusmodi fateor necessaria, ita velimus tamen tradi, quoad fieri possit, ut potiorem diei 
partem non occupent. 

QUINT CLASSIS. 


Nunc demum video vos cupere, quam docendi rationem hic precipiamus. Agite, mos 
geratur vobis. In primis hoe unum admonendum censuerimus, ut neque plagis severioribus, 
neque voltuosis minis, aut ulla tyrannidis specie, tenera pubes afficiatur. Hac enim injuria 
ingenii alacritas aut extingui, aut magna ex parte obtundi solet. © 


SEXTH CLASSIS. 
Porro, sextus ordo historiam aliquam, vel Sallustii, aut Commentarorum Cesaris, postulare 
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ies pleasure should be so intimately blended that a boy may think it rather a game 
at learning than a task. And caution must be used, lest by immoderate exer- 
tion the faculties of learners be overwhelmed, or be fatigued by reading very far 
prolonged: for either way alike there is a fault. 


FOR THE EIGHTH CLASS. 


Lastly, when by exercise of this kind the party has attained to some profi- 
ciency in conversation-style, they should be recalled to the higher precepts of 
grammar ; as, for instance, to the figures prescribed by Donatus, to the elegance 
of Valla, and to any ancient authors whatever in the Latin tongue. In lessoning 
from these, we would remind you to endeavor to inform yourselves at least on the 
points it may be proper should be illustrated on each present occasion. For ex- 
ample, when intending to expound at length a comedy of Terence, you may first 
discuss in few words the author’s rank in life, his peculiar talent, and elegance 
of style. You may then remark how great the pleasure and utility involved in 
reading comedies ; of which word you should explain the signification and deriva- 
tion. Next, you may briefly but perspicuously unravel the substance of the plot; 
and carefully point out the particular kind of verse. You may afterward arrange 
the words in more simple order: and wherever there may appear any remark- 
able elegance; any antiquated, new-modeled, or Grecian phrase; any obscurity 
of expression; any point of etymology, whether derivation or composition ; any 
order of construction rather harsh and confused; any point of orthography; any 
figure of speech, uncommon beauty of style, rhetorical ornament, or proverbial 
expression; in short, any thing proper or improper for imitation; it should be 
scrupulously noticed to the young party. 

Moreover, you will pay attention that in play-time the party speak with all pos- 
sible correctness ; sometimes commending the speaker when a phrase is rather 
apposite, or improving his expression when erroneous. Occasionally some pithy 
subject for a short epistle in their native tongue should be proposed. And, to 
conclude, you may exhibit, if you please, some formule, which, serving as a 
guide, a given theme may conveniently be treated. 

Furnished with these rudiments in our school, boys will easily display the para- 
mount importance of beginning from the best. Do you but now proceed, and en- 
lighten with most honorable studies your well-deserving country. 


videtur. Quibus syntaxim Lilii non incongrué addiderimus, verba defectiva, anomala, et 
quecunque heteroclyta, obiter legentes, admonebitis. 


SEPTIMZ CLASSIS. 


Septimi ordinis grex. aut Horatii Epistolas, aut Ovidii Metamorphosin, aut Fastorum libros 
assidué volvat ; interim vel carmen, vel epistolam aliquam componens, Illud quoque per- 
magni referet, si aliquoties aut carmen solverint, aut solutam orationem pedibus alligatam 
reddiderint. Audita né efluant, aut apud vos, aut cum aliis puer retractet. Sub somnum 
exquisiti quippiam, aut dignum memoria meditetur, quod proxima aurora preceptori reddat. 

interdum laxandus est animus, intermiscendus lusus, at liberalis tamen, et literis dignus. 
In ipsis studiis sic voluptas est intermiscenda, ut puer ludum potius discendi, quam laborem 
existimat. Cavendum erit, ne immodica contentione ingenia discentium obruantur, aut lec- 
tione prelonga defatigentur. Utraque enim juxta offenditur. 


OCTAVZ CLASSIS. 


Denique hoc exercitio ad aliquam sermonis peritiam provectus grex, ad majora grammati- 
ces precepta revocetur ; velut ad figuras a Donato prescriptas, ad Valle elegantiam, et ad 
lingue Latine quoslibet veteres authores. In quibus prelegendis vos admonitos velimus, ut 
ea duntaxat que explicanda presenti loco sint idonea, conemini discere. Veluti Comcediam 
Terentianam enarraturi, imprimis authoris fortunam, ingenium, sermonis elegantiam, paucis 
disseratis. Deinde, quantum habeat et voluptatis et utilitatis comcediarum lectio. Deinde, 
quid significet ea vox, et unde ducta. Deinde, dilucidé et brevitur summam argumenti ex- 
plicetis, carminis genus diligenter indicetis. Postea, ordinetis simplicius: deinde, siqua 
insignis elegantia, siquid priscé dictum, siquid novatum, siquid Grecanicum, siquid obscuri- 
us, siqua etymologia, siqua derivatio et compositio, siquis ordo durior, et perturbatior, siqua 
orthographia, siqua figura, siquid egregium orationis decus, siqua exornatio rhetorica, siquid 
proverbium, siquid imitandum, siquid non imitandum, diligeuter gregem admoneatis. 

Preterea, in ludo dabitis operam, ut grex quam emendatissimé loquatur, loquentem ali- 
quoties collaudetis, siquid dictum erit aptius, aut emendetis,cum errabit. Interdum epis- 
tole brevis argumentnum, sed argutum, lingua vulgari proponi debet. Postremd, si libet, os- 
tendatis formulas aliquot, quibus traditum thema commodé tractari poterit. 

His radimentis pueri in schola nostra imbuti, facile declarabunt quautopere referat, ab op- 
timas auspicatum fuisse. Vos modo pergite, ac patriam bené merentem honestissimis studiis 
illustrate. Y 

To be continued. 


VII. THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 
(FOURTH ARTICLE.) 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL, 


Waltham, Mass. 


Our third great division of human science includes all that is his- 
torical, the record of man’s doings and sayings; and we have indi- 
cated, in our tabular view, a rough subdivision of this group of 
sciences into four smaller groups. The first of these smaller groups 
treats of man’s use of nature as commodity; that is, for purposes of 
agriculture, manufacture, or commerce. The second embraces the 
fine arts; the third, language,—the use of speech or writing to ex- 
press thought. The fourth treats of social life, custom, and law. 
The reasons for this subdivision, and for the order in which the 
groups are arranged, will be evident on a moment’s thought. The 
use of the world for our bodily needs is first in the order of time and 
of simplicity; and the earliest knowledge that a child has of the 
works of man, as distinguished from the works of nature, consists in 
knowing that man puts nature to use. It is true, however, that this 
precedence in knowledge is more logical than chronological, since only 
a few months pass over a child’s head before it uses dolls and pict- 
ures as naturally as food and clothing; showing how early the artistic 
use of nature is begun. Y 

The invention and use of language must certainly be subsequent to 
the use of material things; and the ability to communicate ideas by 
language must precede any attempt at social law or order. 

Without historical knowledge, a child would grow up a barbarian. 
The chief distinction of an educated man, or of a civilized nation, 
consists in a knowledge of the wisdom gained through the experience 
of previous generations. A child is, however, usually suffered to 
learn the history of manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, with- 
out distinct instruction. Books of trade and books of commerce for 
children’s use have never enjoyed a wide popularity, although recom- 
mended by many of the best writers on education. The great obsta- 
cle to the teaching of any historical branch consists in the multiplicity 
of details which it involves. General principles are with difficulty 
applied to bring the numerous facts connected with agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and commerce, into a form adapted for the instruction of 
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children. Much must be done incidentally, and education in this 
respect will therefore depend upon the family as much as upon the 
school. A very young child will be interested and benefited by being 
taught the simplest processes of planting and sowing, and of tending 
the growing plants. If in the city, it may be necessary to do this by 
description; if in the country, it should of course be done experi- 
mentally. Hvery one of the articles in household use should furnish 
lessons concerning the mode in which the raw material is rendered 
subservient to man’s needs. ‘I'he whole processes of grinding and 
bolting wheat; of fermenting and baking bread; of planting. tending, 
gathering, cleaning, carding, spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing or 


printing cotton; of tending sheep; of shearing and cleansing wool; 


of spinning, dyeing, and weaving yarn into the various kinds of car- 
peting ; of tanning leather, and making boots and shoes; of the man- 
ufacture of glass ; of. digging and smelting ores, and working metals, 
—§in short, of producing from the raw materials any of those articles 
of manufacture which the child daily sees and handles,— will furnish 
subjects for valuable and interesting lessons. If the parent or the 
school-teacher is ignorant concerning them, the requisite information 
may readily be obtained from books like the Penny Encyclopedia, or 
smaller volumes prepared expressly for the young. Undoubtedly the 
best mode of instructing a child, concerning any of the operations in 
the useful arts, is to allow him to see the process going on; and, 
whenever it is practicable, this course should be adopted. It is not, 
however, always agreeable to a manufacturer to be interrupted by 
visitors, and in some places it would be dangerous to allow children 
to pass among machinery arranged with a view to work, and not to 
show. But advantage should be taken of those places where work 
can be seen without interruption to the workmen, and especially of 
industrial exhibitions and mechanics’ fairs. 

Beside the enlargement of mind, the extension of the circle of 
ideas, the increase of his power of conception, which a child may 
gain from the examination of agricultural tools and labor-saving 
machinery, he will be likely to choose his occupation in life more 
intelligently, and with a more just reference to his own powers. The 
attraction which plays so large a part in the theory of the socialists 
cannot have fair play, and bring a child into his appropriate sphere 
of labor, if this opportunity is not furnished of determining towards 
what sphere he is most strongly drawn. A history of inventions, 
books containing the first rudiments of agriculture, books somewhat 
like Babbage’s Economy of Manufactures, but treating also of car- 


pentry and ship-building, and one on commerce, ought to make part — 


, 
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of the child’s reading. No reading-books with which we are ac- 
quainted give a complete view of these subjects, in a form adapted 
for school use; but we have found Miss Edgeworth’s “ Harry and 
Lucy ” answer tolerably well. 

The moment that man’s bodily needs are satisfied he expresses his 
feelings in art. Music and dancing, sculpture and painting, are as 
natural as eating and drinking. The child of a year old makes any- 
thing into a doll, and recognizes in the rudest picture the designed 
resemblance. At three years old it is frequently able to sing; occa- 
sionally much earlier than that. Nature thus bids us begin early the 
instruction of the child in these departments. A slate and pencil 
should be among the first playthings put into the child’s hands. Hol- 
brook’s Outlines, or similar simple copies for imitation, may be 
among the earliest lessons; but it is of the greatest importance that 
the child should at once begin also to draw from natural objects. A 
fresh green leaf, or a simple flower, may be drawn by a very young 
child, as easily from the living specimen as from a printed wood-cut, 
and will stimulate his powers of observation and conception to vastly 
higher activity; giving him thereby not only more pleasure, but a 
much greater increase of power. The inventive drawing taught by 
Professor Whittaker will be of much greater advantage to the pupil 
if it be preceded by an accurate copying from nature. Drawing 
from nature leads to accuracy and closeness of observation, and to 
correctness of conception, which are of the greatest use in drawing 
from imagination. But inventive drawing, when not preceded by 
the practice of copying natural objects, would conduce very feebly 
towards the attaining of either the habit of accurate observation, or 
of graceful and beautiful creations. The two modes of drawing are 
complementary to each other; and the inventive drawing, or creation 
of ideal forms, is certainly the highest. But, on that very account, 
because it i¢ the highest, it should come latest; and the practice of 
many schoo/-teachers of introducing it first is subversive of natural 
order. ; 

The real order of procedure in art is more universally observed in 
music, in which airs are learned by imitation, and the child is never 
required to extemporize melodies. Singing has been introduced very 
extensively into public schools, and the instruction almost invariably 
is begun by simply teaching the children to sing melodies by ear. 
In schools of a higher grade they are taught to read the ordinary 
musical notation, and are initiated into the mysteries of transposition, 
which involves a slight knowledge of thorough bass. We think that 
in high schools and colleges the knowledge of music might be ex- 
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tended further into the rules of composition, both as regards harmony 
and musical form, and that the pupil should be required to compose 
melodies, and harmonize them. They would be worthless to others 
but the attempt to write them would greatly increase the scholar’s 
enjoyment of music. 

The most extensive and important group of the historical sciences 
- 1s included under the name of languages. Logically this follows the 
study of labor and of art; we must know things before we can talk 
about them; and, logically, language precedes law; we must commu- 
nicate our ideas before we can enforce them. But, practically, the 
study of language begins at the hour of birth; and when the child 
enters school he already talks fluently. The first point of instruction 
in school will naturally be to teach him to read and write the lan- 
guage which he has learned to speak. And, since we are talking of 
thosé who use alphabetic writing, the first step in this process natu- 
rally should be to teach the child to analyze his spoken words into 
their phonetic elements. This ought indeed to have been done at 
home; nothing will so surely and so rapidly teach a child the correct 
enunciation of words, as teaching it, in its earliest efforts at speech, 
to enunciate, as an infantile amusement, the separate elements of 
spoken language. But, as this is not usually done at home, it de- 
volves upon the teacher, as the first labor when the child enters 
school. As the pupil learns to distinguish the elements of speech, 
and to form them distinctly, separate from words, he should be taught 
the alphabetic signs which represent them; not giving them the 
names by which they are commonly designated, but, at first, teaching 
them as the symbols of the sounds. For instance, the word aitch 
should not be taught to the child until he is perfectly familiar with 
the fact that the character 4 signifies a roughness of breathing, while 
the mouth is in the position for sounding any vowel. Unfortunately, 
our English alphabet contains but twenty-six letters, three of which, 
c, g, and 2, are superfluous; leaving only twenty-three symbols by 

which to represent forty or more sounds. Moreover, in our ordinary 
; spelling, we are not content with being thus obliged to represent at 
least seventeen sounds by symbols already appropriated to some other 
sound; we also represent a single sound by many different symbols, | 
and our language, instead of being alphabetic, is, in the ordinary 
orthography, logographic. A child cannot, therefore, be taught to 
read ordinary Knglish printing in any natural and easy way. A 
tough constitution resists a great deal of hardship and abuse; and a 
vigorous intellect frequently survives the labor of learning to spell in 
the ordinary mode. A man who has lived through a course of bad 
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diet, and inattention to the laws of health, is apt to regard attention 
to such matters as a mark of effeminacy; and, in like manner, those 
whose love of literature has not been absolutely quenched, and whose 
power to see truth has not been wholly blinded, by the ordinary mode 
of learning to read, suppose that there is no urgent need for improve- 
ments; but whoever will reflect upon the absurdities of English 
orthography, and upon the gravity with which those absurdities are 
usually introduced to the child as reasonable things, must perceive 
that such instruction has an injurious effect upon the child’s mental 
powers, and upon his love of truth. The child may survive it, as he 
survived the compression of swathing-bands, drenching with herb 
teas, and drugging with cordials; nay, the injurious effect may, in 
the case of a very vigorous mind, be infinitesimal; but it is always 
pernicious, and, in the case cf persons of small intellectual ability, 
disastrous. 

The attempt to change the printed forms of the English language, 
for the ordinary purposes of books and newspapers, may be impracti- 
cable; and it may not even be desirable that such attempts should 
succeed; but the use of phonetic books for the purpose of teaching 
children to read, is both practicable and in the highest degree useful. 
So soon as the child has learned to read fluently in phonotype, it may 
take up common print, and read it easily from the general resem- 
blance of the words on one page to those on the other; as has been 
proved experimentally in thousands of cases. The child thus taught 
to read common print, has its orthography more firmly fixed in his 
memory, because he perceives more clearly its oddities and anomalies. 
Bad spelling usually arises from an attempt to spell phonetically with 
the common alphabet; but this would be less likely to be done by 
one who had been accustomed to associate the idea of phonetic value 
only with a different alphabet. The use of a phonotype, for teaching 
a child to read, has also the advantage of giving unceasing instruc- 
tion in accuracy of enunciation, and no other method has been so 
successful in removing from a school provincialisms and vulgarities 
of pronunciation. Jor fixing the orthography of words in the mem- 
ory, no practice is more useful than that of writing from dictation ; 
but this means, of course, cannot be applied at a very early age. If 
we had phonotype in common use, it would be well to have the child 
taught to write at the same time that he is taught to read; but, with 
our present “ heterotypy” (as it has been facetiously called), we must 
be content to begin writing at the time of transition from phonotypy, 
when the progress in reading will of course be much more rapid than 
in writing. 
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The approach to ordinary orthography, through phonetic type, 
leads very naturally to etymological considerations, which will be of 
interest and value to a child several years before he is ready for 
questions of syntax. Words themselves must be understood before 
they can be intelligently classified. When a word is introduced to 
the child, in its orthographic dress, and he laughs, as well he may, at 
the oddity of its costume, we may tell him of its gradual growth into 
its present form, and show him how the silent, or the mispronounced, 
letters in it are the record of its ancient pronunciation, or of its deri- 
vation, or of an early error in its supposed derivation. This will 
lead us to explain to the pupil the conventional element in language ; 
that usage is the right and rule of speaking; and then we may go 
further back, and show how much is really natural in the origin of 
_language, and how the meaning of words sometimes sprang from an 
jmitation of sounds, from the musical expression of speech, and from 
instinctive attempts at expression through the position of the organs 
of speech. A child of six years old will recognize the nasal element 
in the meaning of such words as snail, snake, snap, snare, snarl, 
sneak, sneer, sneeze, snicker, sniff, snipe, snivel, snooze, snore, snort, 
snout, snub, snuff, snuffle, and see how easily the word nose can be 
introduced into the definition of each. ‘Then it will be interested to 
know that the Latins also called the nose maszs. 

The forms, even, of the individual letters may be made the occa- 
sion of pleasant lessons in the origin of written language,— the 
probable development of Shemitic alphabets from phonetic hiero- 
glyphics, and of the European alphabets from those of Pheenicia. 
If such instructions do not awaken a scholarly turn of mind, and 
lead to literary taste, they will at least relieve the dryness of the 
spelling-book, and give the child some glimpse of the numerous and 
subtle ties which bind us with all the generations which have pre- 
ceded us. 

The use of language is to be acquired at first by imitation. The 
study of books on grammar and composition does not belong to the 
early years of life, and it is a complete inversion of the natural 
method to give a child abstract themes for composition before he is 
old enough to think on such themes of his own accord. In the like 
manner, it is not in the true course of nature to teach a child to 
declaim before he can comprehend the pieces selected for declama- 
tion. The most instructive reading for a person of any age is that 
whose tone of thought is above his average thought, and yet not 
beyond his grasp; and the best exercise for a child, in learning to 
think and to express his thought, is to commit’ to memory such poetry 
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or prose as is worth being treasured up forever in ‘remembrance, but 
which is not entirely above his comprehension. Let him also, with 
the book before him, extemporaneously, turn good verse into good 
prose, and repeat the process so frequently as to be able to do it 
without hesitation. Before the child can write well he can dictate a 
narrative of some real event in his own experience; and, as soon as 
he can write, he should ‘be accustomed to writing, at first narrative, 
afterward gradually coming to more abstract forms of composition, 
but always upon subjects with which he is familiar. 

When foreign tongues are taught,—and every liberally educated 
person should at least have a sufficient acquaintance with them to 
develop his philological tastes, if he have any,— the method of nature, 
it seems to us, requires a blending of several modes of study. The 
pronunciation should be a matter of first importance ;’the student 
deciding, in the case of a dead language, on some fixed principles, 
and, in the case of a living language, getting as nearly as possible to 
actual present usage of the best speakers. Next comes the translat- 
ing, and finally the grammar. The interval of time between these is 
not of importance; but it is of importance, in the study of any lan- 
guage, to read more than the small portion which you may daily 
analyze critically with grammar and dictionary. Let neither mode 
of study be neglected ; a portion in one book being thoroughly stud- 
ied each day; while, in some other book, several pages are rapidly 
and imperfectly read. The words and constructions of most frequent 
occurrence will thus become familiar by repetition, and to the disci- 
pline of the exact critical study of sentences will be added that 
appreciation of the general spirit of a language which can be attained 
only from a more rapid and extensive reading of its best writers. 
Thus, in music, also, the best culture is gained when the pupil is 
daily drilled to extreme accuracy in the practice of select pieces, and 
also daily exercised in reading at sight several pages of new music. 
In the order of nature the child hears language and music long before 
it has the power to analyze and study them; and, in the order of 
study, it is better to have reading precede, in some degree at least, a 
critical and thorough study. 

When translating from a foreign tongue into our own, there are 
two extremes in method, both of which are admirable, while the mean 
between them is worthless. In the study of a language you have 
two objects in view,—one to learn that language, and the other to 
gain from the study a strength and facility in the use of your own. 
Now, in learning the foreign’ tongue, one cannot translate too lit- 
erally, keeping to the order and construction of the original; while, 
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for the purpose of culture in the use of the vernacular, and indeed for 
understanding, in the earlier stages of study, the real thoughts of the 
author, one cannot be too careful to translate into the most appro- 
priate and idiomatic English. We would, therefore, habitually accus- 
tom the student to a double rendering, first literally, then idiomat- 
ically ; and in the litera] rendering allow even etymological fidelity 
to the prefixes and parts of a compound word. Thus the proverb, 
Unkraut vergeht nicht, may have the double rendering, Ax un-plant 
thoroughly-goes not ; that is, Weeds never die out. The habit of 
literal rendering may be dropped as soon as the student has acquired 
the power of reading and understanding the foreign language without 
a mental transposition into the vernacular idiom; but the habit of 
correct rendering into easy and idiomatic English must be cultivated 
carefully as long as the study of the language is pursued ; — the first 
is for a temporary use; the second for a permanent possession. Next 
to the ability to act well must be placed the ability to speak well!,— 
and indeed, so interwoven are the functions of the human being, that 
the ability to express thought increases the ability to think, and the 
power to think increases the power to act. The common opinion, 
that the development of one power is at the expense of another, arises 
from the fact that the developed power: is usually one that was by 
natural gift predominant; and the power that has dwindled, at first 
naturally feeble, has not had sufficient exercise to keep it of its orig- 
inal strength. 

The brief limits to which we are compelled to compress these 
papers force us to give them a fragmentary character, and to leave 
each branch of the subject but partially developed; hoping that the 
connection and unity of the parts will be apparent to the reader who 
carries in his mind the general principles announced in our first arti- 
cle; and that such readers may find here hints that shall lead them, 
in the course of their own thoughts, to new confirmations of the gen- 
eral truth and utility of these views, and to new applications of them 
to special. points in education. 

The fourth general group of studies, included in our great division 
of history, we have designated in our tabular view by the word law. 
Man is not content with thinking and expressing his thoughts, with 
subduing outward nature to his needs, and making it subservient to 
his purposes; he also seeks to govern his fellow-men. The child is 
born subject to his parents, and the family government has always 
been a type, perhaps suggesting and leading to the government of 
tribes and nations. At all events, there are no men to be found | 
without some traces of government, and, in all civilized countries, 
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there has been developed the idea of impersonal law, in the organiza- 
tion of a community whose associated wisdom shall decide upon what 
is right, and what is for the best interests of the whole; whose asso- 
ciated power shall enforce the right and develop the good, as far as 
the limits of its ability extend. The historical study of these rela- 
tions of men to each other is necessary, not only to a full development 
of the student’s mental powers, but as a preparation by which he is 
fitted for an intelligent participation in the rights and duties of those 
relations. 

The method of nature is here evident, that the child is born into 
the family, and learns, by subjection to his parents, the duty of sub- 
jection to all just authority, before he can understand the ground on 
which the authority rests. He is brought under the order and disci- 
pline of the family, before he can rise to the comprehension of that 
vast scheme of universal order, planned by Infinite Wisdom, in obe- 
dience to the impulses of Unfathomable Love, and carried into execu- 
tion by Almighty Power,—that Universal Order after which all 
wise legislation strives, according to which all just judicial decisions 
are framed, and which all righteous executive power seeks to em- 
body. 

So, in the school, the first and most important ideas of law come 
not from histories and constitutions, nor from political orations, read 
or studied by the child, but from the wise and just discipline of the 
school-room, from the rules of play observed in the games among his 
school-fellows, and from the perception that the parents and the teach- 
ers are also subject, even in school matters, to the laws of the com- 
monwealth and to the votes of the town. The judicious teacher, by 
occasional words, rightly directing the child’s attention for a moment 
to such themes, gives what we have called incidental instruction in 
politics and law. The next step, in this branch of study, is history 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Afterwards, in the higher school 
or college, the pupil should take a brief course of study in constitu- 
tional law, commentaries on the constitution of his own state, of the 
United States, and of Great Britain, comparing them with those of 
Greece and Rome, and of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 

It was our original purpose, in commencing these papers, to have 
continued them so as to embrace remarks on psychological and theo- 
logical studies; but, as circumstances have compelled us to defer the 
remaining papers to an indefinite period, we will append here some 
general cautions to the reader, which we had proposed to leave to the 
end. <A recent very friendly criticism on our views shows a misap- 
prehension of them, by saying that we have placed the studies of the. 
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encyclopedia in a right line, instead of in a circle, and that we have 
provided only for the education of the knowing faculties, without pro- 
viding for the education of the powers of expression and action, and 
of the feelings and sentiments. 

Let the teacher, who is really desirous of knowing the true plan of 
education, remember that the body and its organs need training and 
care for their preservation and full development; that the sentiments 
and passions need to be judiciously called into play, and guided in 
their direction; that, above all, promptness and efficiency of action, 
and perseverance of purpose, are to be cultivated with great care, 
under a consecration to the love of God, and charity to men. In our 
scheme of studies we are showing what we consider the natural order 
of intellectual growth, and the following of this order will simply give 
the best opportunities for the other kinds of education. Thus intel- 
lectually we place the cultivation of the powers of observation first in 
the scale, preceding that of the inventive and of the reasoning powers. : 
This intellectual order of nature gives the opportunity, in physical 
education, of keeping the young child out of doors, rambling, under 
the guidance of its teacher, by the roadside, or over the pastures, to 
the benefit of its body as much as of its mind. The same intellectual 
order gives, in moral education, the opportunity for developing pure 
tastes, the love of natural beauty, and affording social pleasures of a 
higher character than in the ordinary plays of the school-yard. It 
gives also the best opportunity for impressing the young heart with 
the infinite wisdom and love manifested in the°creation; and the free- 
dom of the walk allows the opportunity for the child to manifest its 
own choice and will in showing kindness to its playmates according to 
the command of the Heavenly Father. In like manner, the whole 
arrangement of the intellectual problems placed before the human 
spirit would be found, if we understood it in its natural order, to be 
adapted for the appropriate furtherance, at the proper age, of each 
part of physieal, moral, and religious education. 

The complaint which has been made, that an intellectual education 
is of no moral benefit, but rather a moral injury, so far as it is well 
grounded, is grounded as much upon the fact that our intellectual 
drilling has been inverted in its order, crippling rather than cultivat- 
ing the powers of observation, as upon the fact that the attention 
given to intellectual education has withdrawn the attention from 
inoral training. This idea appears to have been one of the moving 
springs in the heart of the late lamented Josiah Holbrook. In like 
manner, the injury done to the bodily health of children, by over- 
study, comes as much from the unnatural inversion of studies, the 
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giving of that which is abstract before that which is concrete, as from 
the absolute amount of time spent by the children in close attention 
to the subjects set before them. Whatever be the amount of knowl- 
edge acquired in a given time, the ease of its acquisition will, evi- 
dently, be partly proportional to the lucidness and naturalness of the 
order in which it was acquired. The. purely intellectual question of 
the true order of studies is, therefore, intimately connected, in more 
than one mode, with the question of moral and physical training, 
with the whole question of the highest welfare of the individual and 
of the family, the state, and the church. 

Nor, in either physical, intellectual, moral or religious education, 
should we forget the artistic side ;— that is to say, we must remem- 
ber that skill in expression or action is as desirable as simple power. 
A man not only needs power, but needs it under control, else it loses 
its worth. Of how little avail would physical strength and health be 
to a man who could neither walk well nor swim well, who was at 
ease neither on the rower’s seat nor in the saddle, who could neither 
drive nor skate, who could neither mow nor dig, but who, in all 
manly sports and in all useful labors, found himself strong indeed, 
but clumsy, and inefficient for lack of skill. In like manner, he 
would feel humbled and awkward indeed, who was conscious of great 
thoughts, and of deep emotions, and of a strong purpose to do right, 
and was nevertheless unable to express himself either by spoken or 
written words, by chisel or pencil, or by musical tones, or by well- 
planned and well-timed deeds. 

While all studies must be used as means of developing and guiding 
some power of action and expression, as well as of understanding, it 
is perhaps the especial function of the historic studies, of trade, art, 
language and law, to cultivate the powers of expression; and the 
teacher must remember to apply them in such manner as to produce 
this end. As the bread of the mind: is truth, so the bread of the 
moral nature is action, or expression, and the pupil must. be drawn 
out into expression, not made the mere recipient of instruction. 

To pass to the other point in which we would caution the reader 
against.a misapprehension of our views, it does not follow, because 
we have arranged the five branches of the hierarchy in a certain log- 
ical order, with Mathematics at one end and Theoiogy at the other, 
that this order is to be followed in arranging successive years of 
school life. It would better apply to the minutes. ‘The order is that 
of logical development, that in which the subjects are to be success- 
ively unfolded to their fullest extent; but it would be absurd to post- 
pone physical teaching entirely until a full knowledge of mathematics 
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had been obtained, and so of any other branches. We may perhaps 
compare the course of education to the phyllotactic spiral on a two- 
fifths arrangement. The mathematics are the row of leaves on which 
the zero leaf is to be taken, and you cannot rise to a higher point in 
your mathematics, except by running round through the other four 
rows. For the full, harmonious development of the child’s mind we 
need a perpetual recurrence to the five essential branches of inquiry 
suggested by every sight of nature. The youngest child in the school 
brings in, perhaps, a dandelion. What is its form, and the number 
of its rays? These questions belong to mathematics. What is its 
color, taste and smell, its medicinal effects, its relations to the sun- 
flower and other composite plants ?— these are questions of physics. 
The derivation of its name, dandelion,— dents de lion, dens leonis, 
— from the form of the leaf, and of the generic name, taraxacum, 
from its medical effect; the fact of its introduction from Europe; the 
quotation of the lines,— 
‘* Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold ;’’— 
these would be historical instructions from the same stmple flower. 
Then ask the child to tell you why he likes this flower so much; 
whether it is because it is prettier than morning-glories, or because it 
comes so early, or because it is so common,— and you stimulate him, 
perhaps, to one of his earliest efforts at a psychological self-examination. 
Finally, speak to him, reverently and warmly, of the goodness of the 
Heavenly Father, who has spread beauty with so unsparing a hand 
before us, and tell him of the Saviour’s appeal to our conscience, 
drawn from the beauty of the lily, using simple language that he can 
understand, — and you will have given him theological lessons also. 
Now, every lesson in the school of life will lead, as simply as this 
dandelion has done, to the five great branches of intellectual studies ; 
and no lesson has been fully taught until it has thus been linked into 
relation with all the main lines of dependent truth. The simplest 
geometry has its application to physics, its history of discovery and 
application, its psychological questions of the foundations of belief 
and the nature of proof, and its theological aspect, in such queries as 
whether the relations of space are or are not dependent on the consti- 
tution of our minds, and thus on the will of the Creator. The cycle 
of these five branches must be daily recurring, and our aim has been, 
in these articles, to show in what order the five branches are to be 
placed, which must always precede the others, which must first re- 
ceive full development, and which, the crown and glory of the whole, 
‘must be always least within the reach of finite faculties, 
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Ler a graduate of any good public school imagine a system of schools 
permitting indeed, though after a most laborious and imperfect fashion, 
for the wealthy and noble, large acquirements ; but, for all those likely 
to attend what answer to our common or public schools, teaching only 
reading, and that alone, or at most with church singing, and memoriz- 
ing of texts and hymns; reading all day, by one pupil at a time, from 
the droning A, B, C, up to whatever rhetoric was highest in grade; in 
that even shrill yell which was the elocutionary rule fifty years ago, 
without any possible regard to the meaning of what was read, or 
indeed of what was committed to memory ; no arithmetic, no geogra- 
phy, no grammar, no writing, even. Let him imagine this single study 
taught in dens almost like prisons; by men absolutely ferocious in man- 
ners and feelings: who whipped a single scholar—as Martin Luther’s 
master did him—fifteen times in one forenoon; who feruled, caned, 
boxed, slapped, rapped, and punched, right and left; made children kneel 
on peas and sharp edges of wood; in short, ransacked their own dull 
brains for ingenious tortures, and a language twice as copious as Eng- 
lish, besides Latin and Greek, for nicknames and reproaches, to inflict 
upon the youth of their charge; schools to which parents threatened to 
send contumacious children, as if to the “Black Man,” or any other 
hideous, unknown torment; schgols almost precisely as destitute of any 
kindly feeling, of any humanizing tendency, of any moral or religious 
influence, as any old-fashioned Newgate or Bridewell. Let our gradu- 
ate imagine, if he can, all this. Then let him further imagine a state 
of society stiffened, by ages of social fixity, into immovable grades, and 
where “the lower classes” were to be permitted this, reckoned their 
appropriate education, butno more. Let him still further imagine great 
and far-reaching political, social, and intellectual disturbances, working 
in powerful conjunction, upsetting all manner of laws, systems, distinc- 
tions, and doctrines, preparing all minds to hope for, and to admit, better 
beliefs, and better opportunities, for themselves and for others. And, 
lastly, let him imagine a man possessed of the vastest capacity for la- 
bor, a mind fruitful of expedients and experiments to the very highest 
degree, and no less clear and firm in finding and adhering to funda- 
mental generalizations, an absolutely unbounded and tireless benevo- 
lence, a love for humanity and a faith in his principles little less perfect 
and self-sustaining than that of an apostle; who steps forth just in that 
period of intense receptive mental activity, and in the place of that di- 
abolical ancient school system, proceeds not only to propose, but to 
demonstrate, and in spite of sufferings, obstacles, and failures enough to 
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have discouraged an army of martyrs, effectually to establish a system, 
which not only, in the words of its official investigators in 1802, was 
“that true elementary method which has long been desired, but hith- 
erto vainly sought; which prepares the child for every situation, for 
all arts and. sciences; which is appropriate to all classes and condi- 
tions, and is the first indispensable foundation for human cultivation ; 
which not only was thus intellectually the absolute ideal of education, 
but whose very atmosphere was one of kindness and encouragement, 
whose perfection was to depend upon its identity with the affectionate 
discipline of a mother; which expressly included, and even preferred, 
the poor, the orphan, and the helpless; and which, last and best of all, 
was fundamentally inwrought with such hygienic, ethical, and relig- 
ious principles that its legitimate result would be to make a strong, and 
wise, and just man, upright among his fellows, mutually respecting and 
respected, and a trusting worshiper of God.” 

Let our graduate imagine this, and he may comprehend what the 
Germans think of Pestalozzi. The reverence and gratitude which they, 
in common indeed with all Europe, though in somewhat higher degree, 
entertain toward him, were well exemplified in the festival observed in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, on the 12th of January, 1846, the 
hundredth anniversary of his birthday, and in the consequent proceed- 
ings; of which a brief account follows. 

The conception of this celebration originated with that veteran and 
most useful educator, Dr. Adolph Diesterweg, then director of a sem- 
inary at Berlin. A mistake of a year, founded on dates given by good 
authorities, occasioned a partial celebration on the 12th of January, 
1845. This, however, was made a means of wider notification and 
effort for the following year, and we translate the most characteristic 
portion of the call, which was signed by forty-eight eminent teachers 
and educators, including Diesterweg himself. 

“ His (Pestalozzi’s) life and labors testify that no object lay nearer his 
heart than to secure for neglected children an education simple, natural, 
pure in morals, re-enforced by the influence of home and school, and ade- 
quate to the needs of their future life. A concurrence of untoward circum- 
stances prevented the permanent success of such an orphan asylum, or 
poor school, though proposed and often attempted by him. For this rea- 
son the idea has occurred to various of his admirers and friends, in vari- 
ous places, of establishing such institutions, and one first to be called 
‘Pestalozzi Foundation.” The undersigned, having the permission of 
the authorities, fave associated for the establishment of such an insti- 
tution, to be a monument of the gratitude of the whole German father- 
land toward that noble man. This cal] is intended to inform the public 
of this design, and to request active co-operation, and contributions in 
money. 

“ The Pestalozzi Foundation is intended to afford to poor children and 
orphans an education suitable to their circumstances, and in accordance 
with Pestalozzi’s views for this purpose. 
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“1. The institutions founded will be situated in the country, where 
only, as the undersigned believe, can the education of orphans succeed. 

“2. The pupils will, from the beginning, besides intellectual, moral, 
and religious education, be trained to domestic, agricultural, or indus- 
trial knowledge and capacities. 

“3. The managers and matrons to whom the family education of the 
pupils will be confided, are to labor in the spirit of ‘Leonard and Ger- 
trude, and ‘ How Gertrude Teaches her Children, and the supervisors 
and officers of instruction will endeavor not only to put in practice the 
principles of the ‘Idea of Elementary Training, but to develop and 
propagate them. 

“* * * We thus appeal with confidence to all who feel themselves 
bound to gratitude toward Heinrich Pestalozzi; to all who feel for the 
children of the poor and for orphans; to all who expect beneficial con- 
sequences to home and school education from the revival and develop- 
ment of the spirit of Pestalozzi, which the undersigned believe to be 
the true spirit of education; we appeal, in short, to all friends of the 
people and of the fatherland, for efficient aid to this undertaking--at 
once a monument of gratitude to'a great man, and an attempt to sup- 
ply an urgent want of the present age. 

“ Berwin, January 12, 1845.” 

A second appeal was put forth, July 3d of the same year, by Diester- 
weg, “to the teachers of Germany,” eloquently setting forth their pro- 
fessional obligations to Pestalozzi, calling upon them for corresponding 
efforts in aid of the enterprise, and proceeded to refer again, in very 
pointed terms, to the characteristically charitable and thoroughly prac- 
tical aspirations of Pestalozzi for the education of neglected children, 
and to the similar character of the proposed institution. 

“Tt was his chiefest wish to dry the tears from the cheeks of orphans, 
and to educate them ; he longed to be the father, the friend, the teacher 
of the unfortunate and the neglected. 

“ Do you, therefore, teacher of the common school, friend of the people, 
prove your gratitude to Heinrich Pestalozzi, by doing your part for the 
Pestalozzi Foundation—no monument of bronze or of stone; for none 
but a living monument is worthy of him—which shall stand, within the 
territory of Germany, a proof of the thankfulness of posterity, an ever- 
lasting blessing to children, to the cause of education, and human de- 
velopment.” 

The institution spoken of in these documents. was intended to be a 
single central one, to be endowed by the contributions of all donors, and 
to be a model and parent for others throughout Germany; the sum 
requisite being computed at 30,000 thalers, about $22,500. 

But although sympathy with the general purpose thus brought into 
notice was universal and lively, difficulties, apparently chiefly sectarian, 
soon arose, in regard to the special feature of a first central institution ; 
and these resulted in the holding of many local festivals instead of one 
great one, and the organization of many local Pestalozzi Foundations 
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or Pestalozzi Societies, instead of one general one. Such festivals were 
observed, and institutions or societies established, at Berlin, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Frankfort, Erfurt, Basle, and many other places. We proceed 
to give some account of some of them, with extracts from the more sig- 
nificant portions of the numerous addresses, and other documents con- 
nected with them. 

Dr. Diesterweg delivered, at Berlin, a characteristic and interesting 
discourse. In describing the revolution caused by Pestalozzi in the 
estimation of different studies, he said :— 

“ After the Reformation, that is, after the establishment of German 
common schools, studies were divided into two classes: one including 
the Bible, catechism, and hymn-book, the other including the so-called 
trivial studies. The former were for heaven—that is, to prepare ‘or 
eternal happiness; the latter for earth, and its ordinary employments. 
The consequence of this universally-received distinction was, that the 
religious teachers asserted a dignity far higher than that of the “ trivial” 
teachers. This notion is theoretically denied by Pestalozzi—at least by 
immediate logical conclusion, though I do not think he discussed the 
subject specially—and by his schoel. We have learned to comprehend 
the moral influence of instruction in itself, aside from any peculiar char- 
acter in the subject taught; and, still further, the direct influence of all 
true instruction upon the development of the pupil’s character. This 
influence does not depend upon the thing taught, but in the manner of 
teaching. As in Hegel’s system of philosophy, so it is in elementary 
instruction—and should be in all instruction—its strength isin its method. 
This principle will naturally not be understood by eloquent word-teachers 
and lecturers from chairs of instruction; and last of all by those dicta- 
ting machines and note-readers, who, to the disgrace of pedagogy and 
the shame of the whole age, exist even at the present day. But we, 
Pestalozzi’s scholars and followers, comprehend it, have mastered it, 
and can demonstrate its results in our schools. What would Adam 
Ries, that pattern of all blind guides, say, if he could come to life again 
after three hundred years, and taking up an arithmetict*—which has 
become capable of use, as an intelligently arranged elementary study, 
only since Pestalozzi’s time—should find in it a chapter “ On the moral 
influence of instruction in arithmetic ?” | 

He sums up the changes brought about by Pestalozzi, thus :— 

“Tnstead of brutal, staring stupidity, close and tense attention; for 
dull and blockish eyes, cheerful and pleased looks ; for crooked backs, the 
natural erectness of the figure ; for dumbness or silence, joyous pleas- 
ure in speaking, and promptitude that even takes the word out of anoth- 
er’s mouth; for excessive verbosity in the teacher, and consequent 
stupidity in the scholar, a dialogic or, at least, a dialogic-conversational 
method; for government by the stick, a reasonable and therefore a seri- 
ous and strict discipline; for mere external doctrines and external disci- 
pline, a mental training, in which every doctrine is a discipline also; 


* Grube’s Aritimetic, 
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instead of a government by force, and a consequent fear of the school 
and its pedant, love of school and respect for the teacher.” 

He proceeds to suggest how far-reaching was the influence of Pesta- 
lozzi’s labors in mere school-rooms :— 

“But is the spirit of Pestalozzi not entitled to some part of the 
credit of the elevation of the German people? Did this remarkable 
change spring up in a night, and from nothing? It is, rather, to be 
wondered at, that the Pestalozzian method should have brought about 
such vast results without foreseeing them. It would be unreasonable 
to claim that this alone accomplished the wonder; but it was certainly 
not one of the least of its causes. Lord Brougham said that the 
twenty-six letters of the present schoolmaster—those ‘black hussars ’— 
were mightier than the bayonet of the soldier. Consider what a child 
must become. who is taught as we have described, for six or eight years 
or more. Consider what a nation must become, all the youth of which 
have enjoyed the influence of such an education. What a project does 
this idea open in the future! The Jesuits of Freiburg hada glimpse 
of it, though no more, when they said that they wanted no schools 
which should educate ‘ Apostles of Radicalism ;’ an expression shame- 
ful, not to Pestalozzi, but to the utterer of it.” 

Further on, he forcibly portrays the need and the requisites of such 
an institution as the intended Pestalozzi Foundation. 

“The help we would afford is radical, is the only help. We consider 
all institutions worthy of praise and of assistance, which contribute to 
the amelioration of human suffering, the advancement of morals and 
good training. Therefore we speak well of other institutions having 
the same general design with ours: institutions for the care of children; 
orphan houses; rescue institutions for neglected children; associations 
for changing prisons into institutions of reform, and for the care of 
dismissed criminals and prisoners. But none of these go to the root of 
the matter; they do not correspond with the precise want; they do not 
go deep enough. Many of them almost seem to be organized to make 
sport of the laws of human nature and reason. What, for instance, ac- 
cording to those laws, cana child be expected to become, who has grown 
up with ignorant parents, from whom it can learn nothing but vices; who 
has learned from them to lie and tosteal, to wander about and be a vag- 
abond? In general, we answer, only a man who will misuse his physical 
and mental powers; that is,a criminal, a wild beast, dangerous to the 
welfare of society. That society, for self-preservation, shuts up such 
men, like wild beasts, in a cage; or punishes, or kills him ; although, nine 
times out of ten, he became such because he must; as probably any one 
of us would have done! Is this proceeding reasonable? Do we suc- 
ceed when we try to reform an old rogue? Or do you suppose that 
children, if they only attend the infant school, are under school discipline, 
and are confirmed, can be otherwise leftin charge of abandoned parents, 
and not be contaminated by the pestilent atmosphere around them ? 
Experience teaches, and it can not be otherwise, that the influence of 
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father and mother, whether good or bad, is infinitely greater than that 
of infant schools, or any schools. Those who have managed. reform 
institutions understand this best. The reason of the ill-success of such 
is, that they first begin too late; for they take the children after they 
have shown ineradicable marks of debasement. It is easy to protect an 
uncontaminated child from vice; but to restore to a contaminated one 
its pristine health and purity, is infinitely difficult, if not impossible. 

“ Our intention therefore is, to receive into the Pestalozzi Foundation 
children who can not be expected to be educated in their own homes; 
and those will naturally be preferred, who are destitute of a father or 
mother, and are without means. The existing orphan houses do not ful- 
fill their purposes; and their organization does not usually answer the 
requirements of the Pestalozzian principles. We would establish mod- 
el institutions for the education of neglected children, which shall observe 
natural laws, in which the child shall receive a family education. An 
education together with hundreds is—it must be said—barrack instruc- 
tion. A child who is to become an adult, with human feelings, must 
have enjoyed the thorough and kindly care of the feminine nature and 
of an affectionate father. All true education is individual. Where the 
letter of the law prevails, where each child is managed by general 
rules, where it is cnly a number or a figure, which it must be in a 
school of hundreds, there is no human education, in any higher sense. 
A girl even, brought up among hundreds, is, so to speak, even when a 
child, a public girl.” 

Adverting afterward to the financial economy of such institutions, 
he observes that Adam Smith remarks, that “The support of the poor 
and of criminals costs £8,000,000 a year in England and Wales. If 
£2,000,000 of this were invested in education and good bringing up, at 
least one-half of the whole amount would be saved.” 

He then adverts, with some feeling, but conciliatingly, to the unex- 
pected breaking up of the original plan of one central society and insti- 
- tution, by means of denominational jealousies; and gives a brief sum- 
inary of the finances, &c., of the undertaking, as follows :— 

“Twelve thousand copies of our call were sent throughout all parts of 
Germany. The sympathy exhibited is altogether encouraging and 
delightful. Some hundreds over 2,000: thalers ($1,500) are already col- 
lected ;* the beginning of the harvest. The ministries of the interior 
and of religion have recognized and approved the labors of the society ; 
his excellency Postmaster-General Von Nagler has granted the frank- 
ing privilege for sending copies of the call, and for remittances; the 
school councilors of the various governments, and those authorities 
themselves, have assisted earnestly in sending the call; and the school 
inspectors have assisted in collecting. Many of them also, as, for in- 
stance, at Potsdam and Frankfort-on-the-Oder, have sent us orders for 
the pamphlets published by us on account of the Foundation. Princes 
have kindly aided the purposes of the society by contributions, and 


*January 12. In March, the sum reached about 7,000 thalers. 
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many private persons also have given, some in one amount, and some in 
subscriptions during five years. But what has encouraged us most, is 
the universal sympathy of the body of teachers; both of common 
schools, and upward, even to the universities. What has a poor com- 
mon school teacher, or a seminary pupil, to give? But they do give. 
I have received with warm thankfulness their gifts, from one silbergro- 
schen upward. They give with poor hands, but warm hearts. 

‘“ From five or six different places we have received offers of land for a 
location, sometimes for nothing; from the Mark of Brandenburg, Silesia, 
Saxony, &c.; we hear favorable accounts from Dessau and Saxe-Mein- 
ingen; in short, we have good hopes that the plan of the Pestalozzi 
Foundation will succeed. The festivals, held almost every where to- 
day, will assist us; and we count with certainty on the aid of our own 
fellow-citizens. The undertaking is spoken well of by every one. 
Kven noble ladies are enthusiastic for the good cause. Three sisters, 
whom the Genius of Poetry overshadows, (1 am proud of being their 
fellow countryman,) propose to publish their compositions together for 
for the benefit of the Foundation. Some gentlemen have already done 
the like. From almost every locality in Germany, from Tuilsit to Basle, 
from Pesth to Bremen, I have received encouraging and sympathizing 
letters. In Pesth, a society of teachers is collecting for the German 
Pestalozzi Foundation; contributions have come in from the Saxons in 
Transylvania; in Amsterdam and Gréningen, committees have been 
formed for the same purpose; we are expecting money -from across the 
ocean. In Kénigsberg, delegates of the magistracy and city authorities 
have joined with the committee of teachers, the more worthily to cele- 
brate the day.” 

Several pastors, teachers, and officials in the Canton of Aargau put 
forth a call for a Pestalozzi festival at Brugg, in that canton. Tothis 
there soon afterward appeared a reply, signed by a number of Reformed 
clergymen of the same canton, which may illustrate the character of 
the difficulties to which Diesterweg alludes. This reply states, in sub- 
stance, that the signers of it had, several years before, set on foota 
subscription for a similar purpose, (it may be remarked that the call it- 
self recited that the government of Aargau resolved, as early as 1833, 
to erect an institution for the education of neglected poor children, as a 
memorial of Pestalozzi; which, however, financial considerations ren 
dered it necessary to postpone;) that the proposed plan of operations 
was unfortunate, inasmuch as 

1. The estate of Neuhof, formerly Pestalozzi’s, intended to be bought 
as a site for the Foundation, was unsuitable and ill-placed for such a 
purpose, too large, and too expensive. 

2. Ostentatious commemorations of donors were promised, by votive 
tablets, &c. 

3. The intended scheme of training the pupils of the Foundation 
into teachers for similar institutions is not practicable, because it can not 
be determined whether they are capable or inclined to that employment, 
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which requires rare and lofty qualifications; and because experience 
shows that such teachers are to be trained, not in such schools for them, 
but in a course of actual employment under proper conditions. 

4, Experience shows that such institutions should not be commenced 
on a large and expensive scale, but by means of single individuals, 
properly trained, to supply the place, to the pupils, of fathers, and to 
begin quietly, with a small number. 

5. The proposed institution is to receive both Reformed and Catho- 
lic children ; a plan which experience shows to be unlikely to succeed. 
And, if the principal be decidedly either Catholic or Reformed, children 
of the other communion will not be intrusted to him; and if he is not 
decidedly of either, then those of neither will. 

These reasons are clearly and strongly stated, and seem to have much 
force. 

At the festival at Basle, Rector Heussler gave some odd details of 
Pestalozzi’s early life; among others, “ He was so careless and absent- 
minded at school, that his teacher once remarked, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, ‘ Heinrich will never come to any thing ;’ and it is well-known that, 
afterward, when he was at the summit of his fame, his assistant, Kriisi, 
confessed that he (Pestalozzi,) could not either write or compute de- 
cently; and that a moderately difficult problem in multiplication, or di- 
vision, was an impossibility to him at the age of fifty, and when the 
most eminent Swiss teacher! As little promising, at the first view, was 
his exterior ; and on this account he declared, very naively, to his bride, 
that he, her bridegroom, was outwardly a most dirty man, as all the 
world knew; and that he presumed that this was not the first time she 
had heard so.” 

Longer or shorter accounts are given in the Allgemeine Schul-Zei- 
tung, and other periodicals, of many other celebrations. They usually 
consisted of a meeting, at which addresses were delivered, poems recited, 
hymns or songs sung; sometimes followed by a dinner, with toasts, 
short speeches, and convivial enjoyment. ‘There was also a practical 
part of the ceremony, viz., either a collection for the central society, or 
the organization of a local one. 

We subjoin, (from the Allg. Sch.-Zeitung,) parts of a quaint article, 
entitled “ Considerations on the character most suitable for a memorial 
to Pestalozzi,’ and signed “ Frankf. O.—P.—A.—Z.,” which contains 
much humor and good sense. 

“But by what means is it proposed to fulfill this obligation (to Pesta- 
lozzi?) Many persons are preparing a banquet of the usual character, at 
so many silbergroschen a head, including half a quart of wine. Pro- 
vision is made, also, for toasts, solemn and not solemn, long and short ; 
and, if the landlords do their duty, the consequent sickness will have 
been slept off by next morning. These good folks do not obstruct the 
progress of enlightenment, but they are not par excellence strict disci- 
ples of Pestalozzi. In other places, the teachers, especially, are to be 
assembled, inasmuch as they claim Pestalozzi as exclusively one of 
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themselves, though he was alsoa theologian and jurist. These gentlemen 
take no particular measures for overloading their stomachs—for reasons 
best known to themselves. On the other hand, they are laboring upon 
poems and orations, and will, perhaps, produce some which will possess 
much unction. But in order that their lights may not put each other 
out, and that the i¢mperium in imperio may not perish, they assemble 
parish-wise, renewing the idea of the Holy Roman Empire, which was 
neither holy, Roman, nor an empire, and in which there were so many 
principalities that the State was invisible. Naturally, where there is a 
festival to every ten schoolmasters, the 12th of January will be long 
enough for a speech and toast from every one. On this occasion the 
speakers will rather look away from the present, and consider the future. 
Very right: this was with Pestalozzi’s custom. But Pestalozzi kicked 
down with his feet what he built with his hands ; beware that you do 
not do so. Pestalozzi often used his heart instead of his head, and 
reckoned without his host; see that you do not imitate him in this. 
Pestalozzi understood children’s hearts, but not men’s; and did not 
avoid the appearance of evil, if only it did not appear so to him; 
beware of following in his footsteps in this. A great Foundation is to 
be erected, worthy of the German nation; all German heads are to be 
brought together under one German hat, for the sake of founding, some- 
where—perhaps on the Blocksberg—a rescue institution for morally 
endangered children. These certainly need to be protected, and Pes- 
talozzi drew attention to the fact fifty years ago, and sacrificed his health 
and his means in the cause. But will one such institution serve, how- 
ever large—or ten, or twenty, or a hundred—for the forty millions of 
German population? There are already thirty such institutions in 
W irtemberg ; and there are still many children there in urgent need of 
education and aid. But what will this rescue institution do? Even if 
it does not remain without a roof, like the Teutoburger Hermann with- 
out a sword ; even if the builders finish up windows, cellars, and stairs 
properly ; the chief requisite of a model institution is wanting—the father 
of the family. Shall he be found in Diesterweg’s seminary at Berlin, 
or among Harnisch’s pupils at Weissenfels? Is pietism, or illuminism, 
to be taught init? The question is important to Germany, and Pes- 
talozzis and Oberlins are scarce. One Louise Schepler would be worth 
abundantly more than a council of ten seminary directors. This seems 
not to have been considered; the building, and always the building, of 
the institution, is urged. There is no lack of model institutions. Not 
to cite Wirtemberg, there is the Rauhe Haus, at Hamburg—is a better 
one wanted ? 

“Again ; are neglected children to be sent fifty miles, or more, by mail-. 
route, with a policeman, to the model institution? Or, are distant do- 
nors to have nothing but a distant view of it? Must they make along 
journey merely to get asight of it? ‘But, itis said, ‘all this will do no 
harm, if the occasion shall succeed in causing a union of the German 
teachers.’ A union—a significant word! Where didas many as three 
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Germans ever unite, unless it were over a bottle? And still more, three 
German schoolmasters, each quite right in his own school! Unite? 
With whom? Against whom? Does not ‘unite’ mean ‘exclude ?’ 
For if the teachers are to unite, they will separate from the clergy. 
Are all the teachers in Germany to dissolve their present relations, and 
array themselves under a pedagogical general, as if to make an attack 
on the ministers ?” 

The writer then attacks the plan of selecting teachers’ orphans, in 
particular, and concludes with a forcible suggestion of the necessity of 
individual sacrifice and effort, as the only true mode of reforming or 
protecting unfortunate children. 

‘Spend no more time in building and in choosing heating apparatus, 
but take vigorous hold of the work itself. Let each one take a child, 
and say, ‘He shall be mine. I will win him to myself with love, so that 
he shall prefer to follow me rather than his thievish father and godless 
mother. He shall stop cursing, because he loves me; and stealing, be- 
cause I will teach him better. He shall enjoy learning, because he 
shall find in the school a retreat from his parents. I will not be deterred 
by dirt or ignorance, if I can only save a soul, and spare the world one 
criminal. I would rather make my house a rescue house for him, 
than to send him to a Rauhe Haus, among the morally neglected.’ 

“If the admirers of Pestalozzi—and I do not mean teachers alone— 
would adopt this method on the 12th of January, 1846, and form an as- 
sociation, then the day would be and remain a blessing to Germany. 
God grant it!” 


X. PUBLICATIONS BY AND RELATING TO PESTALOZZI. 


kL 


I. WorRKS BY PESTALOZZI.* 


PEsTaLozz’s Works, (Werke,) Tiibingen, 1819-26. Cotta, 15 vols. 
These include :-— 


a. Leonard and Gertrude, (Lienhard und Gertrud,) vols. 1—4. 
. How Gertrude teaches her children, (Wie Gertrud thr Kinder lehrt,) vol. 5. 


c. Jo the innocence, earnestness, and nobility of my fatherland, (An die 
Unschuld, den Ernst und den Edelmuth meines Vaterlandes,) vol. 6. 


ad. My researches wpon the cowrse of nature in the development of the human 
race, (Meine Nachforschungen iiber den Gang der Natur in der Entwick- 
lung des Menschengeschlechts,) vol. '. 


e. On legislation and child-murder, (Ueber Gesetagebung und Kindermord,) 
vols. and 8, | ; 

f. On the idea of elementary education. An address delivered at Lenzburg, 
1809, (Ueber die Idee der Elementarbildung. Hine Rede, gehalten in 
Lenzburg,) vol. 8, 

(‘‘ In great part the work of Niederer.”— Biber. It first appeared in the 
: Weekly for Human Development,” [ Wochenschrift fur Menschenbil- 
ung. }) 

g. Pestalozzi’s letter to a friend upon his residence at Stanz, (Pestalozzi’s Brief 
an einen Freund iiber seinen Aufenthali in Stanz,) vol. 9. 

(This first appeared in the “ Weekly.”’) 

h. Views on industry, education, and politics, (Ansichien iiber Industrie, Erzie- 

hung und Politik,) vol. 9. 


Address to mvy household, delivered Jan. 12, 1818, (Rede an mein Haus, 
gehalien den 12 Janner, 1818,) vol. 9. 


k. Figures to my A B C-Book, (Fiquren zu meinem A B C-Buch,) vol. 10. 


1. Views and experiences relative to the idea of elementary education, (Ansichten 
und Erfahrungen, die Idee der Elementarbildung betreffend,) vol. 11. 
(This had before appeared under the name of ‘‘ H. Pestalozzi’s views, 

experiences, and means to secure a mode of education adapted to hu- 
man nature.” Leipzig, 1807.) 

m. On the principles and plan of a periodical, announced in the year 180", 
(Ueber die Grundsdtze und den Plan einer im Jahre 1807 angekiindigten 
Zettschrift,) vol. 11. 

n. Report to parents and the public on the condition and organization of 
Pestalozzi’s institution in the year 1807, (Bericht an die EFitern und an 
das Publicum tiber den Zustand und die Einrichtungen der Pestalozzischen 
Anstalt im Jahre 180%,) vol. 11. 

(This had already appeared in the * Weekly for Human Development,” 
but in the collective edition it was materially enlarged.) 

0. A word on the condition of my pedagogical enterprises, and on the organ- — 
ization of my institution during the year 1820, (Hin Wort wber den 
Zustand meiner padagogischen Bestrebungen und tiber die Organisation 
meiner Anstalt im Jahr 1820,) vol. 11. 

p. A few discourses in my house in the years 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, and 
1812, (Hinige Reden an mein Haus in den Jahren 1808, &c.,) vol. 11. 

q. Christoph and Else, vol. 12. 

r. Swan-song, (Pestaloza’s Schwanengesang,) vol. 13. 


s. Theory of Number and Form, (Zahl und Forml:hre,) vol. 14. 


loop 


we 


* This list is taken from Raumer’s “ History of Pedagogy,” vol. ii, p. 489. 
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t. Theory of Form and Dimension, (Form und Grossenlehre,) vol. 15. 
u. Address at Langenthal, Apr., 16, 1826, (Rede, den 26sten April 1826, in 
Langenthal gehalien,) vol. 15. 
Some important objections have been made to this edition ; primarily, 
that it is imperfect. 
2. Works oF PEsTaLozzi not included in the collected edition of 1819-26. 
a. Agis, or Spartan legislation, (Agis, uber die Spartanische Gesetzgebung.) 
(Pestalozzi’s first work.) 
b. Evening hour of a Hermit, (Die Abendstunde eines Hinsiedlers.) 
(This first appeared in Iselin’s ‘‘ Hphemerides”’ for 1780, and was re- 
printed in the ‘* Weekly for Human Development,” in 1807.) 
c. A Swiss Gazette, (Ein Schweizer-Blatt,) in two volumes, 1782 and 1783. 


(Not being acquainted with this, I do not know whether Pestalozzi was 
sole editor or not. About 1798 he published another ‘‘ Swiss Pop- 
ular Gazette,’ under authorization from government. ) 

a. Pestalozzi’s elementary works, (Pestalozzi’s Elementarbucher,) especially the 
‘ Book for Mothers,” (Buch der Mutter,) Tiibingen, 1803. The “ Jntui- 
tional Theory of the Relations of Size,” (Anschauungslehre der Mass- 
verhalinisse,) and the “ Intuitional Theory of the Relations of Numbers,” 
(Anschauungslehre der Zahlenverhiltnisse,) by Kriisi, are quite as im- 
portant for Pestalozzi’s works as the theories of Number, Form, and 
Size, by Schmid, in vols. 14 and 15. 


Views on Subjects to which the Helvetian Legislature ought specially to 
direct its attention, (Ansichten iiber die Gegenstande auf welche die Gesetz- 
gebung Helvetiens ihr Augenmerk vorzuglich zu richten hat,) Bern, 1802. 


The Fate of my Life, as Principal of my Educational Institutions at Burg- 
dorf and Yverdun, by Pestalozzi, (Meine Lebensschicksale als Vorsteher 
meiner Erziehungs-institute in Burgdorf und Iferten,) Leipzig, 1826. 


. The Instruction of the Sitting-Room, (Die Kinderlehre der Wohnstube.) 
(Published in ‘* Rossel’s Monthly.’’) 


Weekly for Human Development, (Wochenschrift fir Menschenbildung,) 4 

vols., 1807—1811. 

(In this, as was stated, are found Pestalozzi’s Letter on his residence 
at Stanz, the Report on the Institution at Yverdun, and the Lenzburg 
address. ) 

1. Pestalozzi’s Educational Enterprise, as related to the culture of the age, 
(Pestalozz’’s Hraiehungs-Unternehmung im Verhdliniss zur Zeit-cultur,) 
(by Niederer,) 1812. 


(In this is a letter from Pestalozzi to Niederer. ) 


k. Declaration against Canon Bremi’s three dozen Newspaper Questions, (Erk- 
larung gegen Herrn Chorherr Bremi’s drey Dutzend Biirklische Zeitungs- 
fragen,) Yverdun, 1812. 


3, WORKS OF PESTALOZZI—in part not included in the above list, or in a new 
arrangement. , 


1. Paternal Instruction, in moral explanation of words. A legacy from 
Father Pestalozzi to his pupils. (Vaterlehren in sittlichen Wort- 
deuteungen. Hin Vermdachtniss von Vater Pestalozzi au seine Ziglinge.) 
Revised and collected by Herman Kriisi. Trogen, 1829. 

(The MS. of this work was presented by Pestalozzi to Kriisi, who ed- 
ited it with addition and alteration.) 

2. Letters on Early Education. Addressed to J. P. Greaves, Esq., with a 
memoir of Pestalozzi. London, 1829. 


3. Pestalozzi’s Life and Views, in verbatim extracts from the complete works 
of Pestalozzi. (Pestalozzi’s Leben und Ansichten, in wortgetreuen 
Auszuge seiner gesammten Schriften.) Published with reference to the 
festival of his hundredth birthday. By Roget Christoffel. Zurich, 1847. 

(An excellent selection, affording probably the best general view acces- 
sible of the whole subject, and made ona poe which renders it 


reliable for reference. ‘We give the Table o Contents.) 
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AMERICAN WORKS ON PESTALOZZI. 


ACADEMICIAN. This educational monthly, edited by A. and J. W. Pickett, 
N. Y., 1818-19, contains a brief article on Pestalozzi’s system, p. 214, No. 14; 
and a series of seven articles on the same subject, in Nos. 16-23; the first on 
p. 245. 

Axcott, A. B., Pestalozzi’s principles and methods of instruction. (Article 
in American Journal of Education, Vol. IV., No. 2, March and April, 1829, p. 91.) 

Axcott, A. B., Review of “ Maternal Instruction, &. In the spirit of Pes- 
talozzi.” “American Journal of Education,” Vol. IV., No. 1, January and Feb- 
ruary, 1829, p. 53. 

Diau. Memoir of J. P. Greaves. October 1842, and January 1843. 

Living AGE. Pestalozzi’s system. Vol. XXII. p. 461. : 


MATERNAL INSTRUCTION, OR HINTS TO ParENTSs. In the spirit of Pestal- 
ozzi’s method. Salem, Mass. 1825. 

MuseuM. Memoir. Vol. XIII., p. 278, and Vol. XIX., p. 493. 

Riptey, GEORGE, Memoir of Pestalozzi, in “ Christian Examiner.” Vol. XI, 
p. 347. 

UNITED Srares LITERARY GAZETTE. Pestalozzi’s system. Vol. I., pp. 344, 
372. 


XI. SELECTIONS FROM THE PUBLICATIONS OF PESTALOZZI. 


[Translated or Revised for the American Journal of Education.) 


Tue choice of selections from the works of Pestalozzi is rendered diffi- 
cult by the character of the mind that produced them. Taken asa whole, 
they display remarkable powers of observation, considerable insight into 
the operations of the mind and feelings, great appreciation of character, 
and a graphic and forcible style. But to select from their whole extent 
portions which shall give a connected view of his principles, is almost 1m- 
possible, from the fact that his mind was strongly intuitional in tendency 
and habit, and rapid and impulsive in action, and that his powers of re- 
flection, combination, and logical expression were not correspondingly 
great. Thus he often said too much or too little; was contradictory or 
inconsistent; and has nowhere, even where expressly undertaking to-do 
it, as in “ How Gertrude Teaches Her Children,” given an adequate 
presentation of his principles or practice. 

“‘Leonard and Gertrude” is presented as the book which, more than 
any other one work, was the foundation of Pestalozzi’s fame, and as in 
itself to the present generation a new and interesting picture of life in 
the German Swiss villages of the last half of the last century. It 
has also additional value as containing many of the author’s views 
on educational and social questions, although diffused throughout 
the work. 

A brief extract from “Christopher and Alice” is given, sufficient to 
exhibit the mode of treatment of the subject. The work was compara- 
tively a failure, and has moreover little interest to readers in this country 
and this age, being closely and exclusively local in aim. 

“The Evening Hour of a Hermit” is termed by Karl von Raumer 
“the key of Pestalozzi’s educational views.” And Pestalozzi himself 
observed, in his old age, that even at the early date of its composition, 
he had already arrived at the fundamental principles which controlled the 
labors and expositions of all his subsequent life. 

The various addresses from which extracts are next given are interest- 
ing as affording a view of one mode of communication between Pesta- 
lozzi and his associates. They are doubtless freer and more spontaneous 
expressions of his peculiar modes of thought and feeling than his more 
formal expositions. 

‘How Gertrude Teaches Her Children” was intended by Pestalozzi 
to give a logical and connected view of his methods of instruction, in 
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some detail. The extracts presented embody the most important 
portion of the work, and exhibit also some of his characteristic defects 
in arrangement and exposition. 

The extracts from the ‘Paternal Instructions” are valuable as a speci- 
men of a mode of combining instruction in language with sound lessons 
in morals; upon a principle which Pestalozzi carried very far in theory, 
and to a great extent in practice; namely, that of teaching through one 
and the same vehicle, if possible, in the departments both of intellect and 
morals. 

The London translation of “Leonard and Gertrude,” with corrections, 
has been followed in that work, except in the extracts added from the 
subsequently written part of the book. The liberty has been taken of 
extracting from Dr. Biber’s valuable biography of Pestalozzi, his transla- 
tion from “Christopher and Alice,” and from the “Paternal Instruetions.” 
The “Hvening Hour of a Hermit,” the extracts from the second part of 
“Leonard and Gertrude,” and from ‘‘How Gertrude Teaches Her Children,” 
and the several addresses of Pestalozzi, were translated by Freprrick B. 
Perkins, Esq., of Hartford, Librarian of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety; and are from Cotta’s edition of Pestalozzi’s works, Von Raumer’s 
“History of Education,” or Christoffel’s “Zife and Views.” 


LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


ReapEer—In the following pages I have attempted, through the medium of a tale, 
to communicate some important truths to the people, in the way most likely to 
make an impression upon their understandings and their feelings. 

It has also been my endeavor, to ground both the tale and the instructions 
derived from it, upon the most careful imitation of nature, and upon the simple 
description of what is every where to be found. 

In what is here related, (the greatest part of which I have, in the course of an 
active life, myself observed,) I have been careful never to set down my own opin- 
ions, instead of what I have seen and heard the people themselves feel, judge, say, 
and attempt. 

If my observations be just, and if I have been successful in my endeavor to 
give them with the simplicity of truth, they will be well received by all those, 
before whose eyes the things which I relate are continually passing. If they be 
false, if they be the creatures of my imagination, the trifles of my own brain, 
they will, like other Sunday discourses, be forgotten on the Monday. 

I will say no more, except to add two passages which appear calculated to illus- 
trate my opinions as to the means to be adopted for a wise instruction of the 
people. 

The first is from a work of our immortal Luther; every line of whose pen 
breathes humanity, insight into the character of the people, and a desire to in- 
struct them. He says:— 

‘The holy scriptures are so graciously adapted to our wants, that they do not 
tell us merely of the great deeds of holy men, but also relate their common dis- 
course, and disclose to us the inmost motives and principles of their hearts.”’ 

The second is from the writings of a Jewish Rabbi, and, according to a Latin 
translation, is as follows :— 

‘‘ There were amongst the heathen nations, who dwelt round about the inherit- 
ance of Abraham, men full of wisdom, whose equals were not to be found far or 
near. ‘These said: ‘Let us go to the kings and to their great men, and teach them 
how to make the people happy upon the earth.’ 

*¢ And the wise men went out, and learned the language of the houses of the 
kings and of their great men, and spoke to the kings and to their great men, in 
their own language. 

‘* And the kings and the great men praised the wise men, and gave them gold, 
and silk, and frankincense; but treated the people as ise And the wise men 
were blinded by the gold, aha the silk, and the frankincense, and no longer saw 
that the kings and the great men Gelaved ill and eeSty to all the people who 
lived upon the earth. 

‘*But a man of our nation reproved the wise men of the heathens, and was 
kind to the beggar upon the highway; and took the children of the thief, of the 
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sinner, and of the exile, into his house; and saluted the tax-gatherers, and the 
soldiers, and the Samaritans, as if they had been brethren of his own tribe. 

‘‘ And his deeds, and his poverty, and the long-sutfering of his love toward all 
men won him the hearts of the peovle, so that they trusted him as a father. And 
when the man of Isracl saw that all the people trusted him as a father, he taught 
the people wherein their true happiness lay; and the people heard his voice, and 
the princes heard the voice of the people.” 

Such is the story of the Rabbi, to which I will not add a single observation. 

And now must these pages go forth, from my peaceful home, into a world 
where the winds arise and the tempests blow, and where no peace is.» May they 
be preserved from the storms of evil. 

I take no part in the disputes of men about opinions, but I think all will agree, 
that whatever makes us pious, good, true, and brotherly, whatever cherishes the 
love of God and of our neighbor, and whatever brings happiness and peace into 
our houses, should be implanted in the hearts of all, for our common good. 

THE AUTHOR. 


Fresrvary 25th, 1781. 


PREFACE 


LO ,LHE SECOND EDITION, 


Tuts book, which was written more than twenty years ago, I now again present 
to my readers, without alteration, as it first came from my pen. It was an attempt 
to describe the condition of the people, according to what I had learned from my 
own immediate observation; and, by giving this description, to point out the 
means of really benefiting them. It has interested many, procured me many 
friends, and excited in many mothers the wish to be to their children what Ger- 
trude was to hers. But to the age in general, my observations were not, and 
could not, be palatable. The ruling maxims of the latter half of the past century, 
were almost altogether deficient in the simplicity of strength, and in the strength 
of simplicity. They aimed at a high stretch of knowledge; but man, as a whole, 
remained ignorant, arrogant, and enslaved. Trusting in the extent of his knowl- 
edge, he, as it were, lost himself. It was a misfortune to the race of men, during 
this century, that, by this extension of their knowledge, they were prevented 
from seeing that they lived without real strength or stability; and, by this self- 
deception, they lost all feeling for the truth and greatness of the simple relations 
of nature and society. In these circumstances, it was natural that my book should 
fail in its chief object; which was, by pointing out the real situation of the people, 
and their natural and durable connections with each other, to lay a foundation 
Sor their progressive improvement. As a representation of the nature of 
domestic education, my book produced no effect; but made an impression chiefly 
asatale. True to the object of my life, I persevered in endeavoring to lead the 
attention of my country to the aim of the book, whilst I, at the same time, labored 
to place myself in a situation which might enable me to offer to mothers and 
teachers, the means by which they might bring up their children according to its 
spirit. 

All I have hitherto effected, is but, as it were, a continuation of the book itself, 
which I now again present to my readers. May it be received as kindly as before! 
It was my first address to the peor and desolate of the land. It was my first ad- 
dress to those who stand in the place of God to them. It was my first address to 
mothers, and to the hearts which God has given them, to induce them to be to 
their children what no one else can be to them. May it be to the poor a greater 
blessing than it has yet been! May it make upon those who stand in the place 
of God to them, the impression which it must make, before it can become a bless- 
ing to the poor and desolate! May many mothers, through its influence, become 
to their children what none can be in their stead! Let people say what they will, 
nature, and God its eternal Creator, have left nothing wanting. It is blasphemy 
to maintain that mothers have no desire to devote themselves to their children. 
Let people say what they will, I am full of trust in this desire, and full of hope 
for the consequences which the excitement of it will produce. The greatest cor- 
ruption which can arise from the errors of man,-does not entirely destroy human 
nature. Its strength is inextinguishable! Go into the poorest hut, and sec there 
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what a mother’s heart, almost without means or help, can do for her children. It 
is equally false to say that mothers have no time to attend to the first formation 
of the minds and feelings of their children. Most of them, particularly those 
who live at home, have their children with them a great part of the day; and 
_why can not they, whilst they are at work, as well behave to them, and talk to 
them, in a way which will instruct and improve them, as in one which will do 
neither? A mother’s instruction requires no art. It is nothing but to excite the 
child to an active observation of the things which surround it. It is nothing but 
a regular exercise of the senses, of the warm feelings of the heart, of the powers 
of speech, and of the natural activity of the body. All that is necessary is to 
second the feelings of mothers, and their already prepared, and, as I may say, in- 
stinctively simple and upright understandings, and to place in their power the 
necessary means, so prepared as they may best use them. 

Good mothers! let it not be unjustly said, any longer, that you have not under- 
standing and strength for what, in your circumstances, is your highest and holiest 
duty. If you once go so far as to weep in the stillness of your chambers, because 
the good Gertrude did more for her children than you have hitherto done for 
yours, I am sure you will then try whether it be not possible to do what she did; 
and it is when you are arrived at this point, that I wish to offer you my element- 
ary books. 

My heart here bids me be silent; but one word more! Whoever wishes to do 
his duty to God, to posterity, to public right, and public order, and to the security 
of family happiness, must, in one way or other, accord with the spirit of my 
book, and seek the same object. This is my comfort. When these truths are 
ripened, as ripen they must, they will bear fruit; when they are become fitted for 
the poor and desolate, they will be enjoyed by them. Many good men and 
women, who have hitherto been unable, notwithstanding the best inclinations, to 
give a good piece of advice to a neighbor, will become the fathers and mothers of 
the poor and desclate. It is to this strength and greatness that I seek to elevate 
the minds and hearts of the nobles, and of the people, of my native country. 
After my death, may men of matured powers proceed in this great object of my 
life; and, before 1 close my eyes, may I enjoy the happiness of seeing both my 
object and the means which I employ to attain it, no longer misunderstood. 

Alas! this misunderstanding prevents the happiness of thousands, who, but 
for it, would every where find wise and vowerful assistance. 

PESTALOZZI. 

Bureporr, November, 1803. 


LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. 


CHAPTER IL—A KIND-HEARTED MAN, WHO YET MAKES HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN 
VERY UNHAPPY. 


THERE lived in Bonnal, a mason. He was called Leonard, and his wife, Ger- 
trude. He had seven children and some property, but he had this fault; that 
he often let himself be tempted to the tavern. When he was once seated there, 
he behaved like a madman;—and there are in our village, cunning, good+for- 
nothing rogues, whose sole employment and business it is, to take in honest and 
simple people, and seize every opportunity of getting hold of their money. 
These were acquainted with poor Leonard, and often led him on from drinking 
to gaming, and thus cheated him of the produce of his labor. Whenever this 
had happened over-night, Leonard repented in the morning, and it went to his 
heart when he saw Gertrude and his children wanting bread, so that he trembled, 
wept, and cast down his eyes to conceal his tears. 

Gertrude was the best wife in the village; but she and her blooming children 
were in danger of being robbed of their father, and driven from their home, and 
of sinking into the greatest misery, because Leonard could not let wine alone. 

Gertrude saw the approaching danger, and felt it most keenly. When she 
fetched grass from the meadow, when she took hay from the loft, when she set 
away the milk in her clean pans, whatever she was doing, she was tormented 
by the thought that her meadow, her haystack, and her little hut, might soon be 
taken away from her; and when her children were standing around her, or sit- 
ting in her lap, her anguish was still greater, and the tears streamed down her 
cheeks. 

Hitherto, however, she had been able to conceal this silent weeping from her 
children; but on Wednesday, before last Kaster, when she had waited long and 
her husband did not come home, her grief overcame her, and the children ob- 
served her tears. ‘Oh mother,” exclaimed they all with one voice, “you are 
weeping,” and pressed themselves closer to her. Sorrow and anxiety were on 
every countenance—anxious sobs, heavy, downcast looks, and silent tears, sur- 
rounded the mother, and even the baby in her arms, betrayed a feeling of pain 
hitherto unknown—his first expression of care and sorrow, his staring eyes 
which, for the first time, were fixed upon her without a smile—all this quite 
broke her heart. Her anguish burst out in a loud cry, and all the children and 
the baby wept with their mother, and there was adreadful sound of lamentation 
just as Leonard opened the door, ; 

Gertrude lay with her face on the bed; heard not the opening of the door, 
and saw not the entrance of the father; neither did the children perceive him. 
They saw only their weeping mother, and hung on her arm and round her neck, 
and by her clothes. Thus did Leonard find them. 

God in heaven sees the tears of the wretched, and puts a limit to their grief. 
Gertrude found in her tears the mercy of God. The mercy of God brought 
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Leonard to witness this scene, which pierced through his soul, so that his limbs 
trembled. The paleness of death was upon his countenance, and he could 
scarcely articulate, with a hasty and broken voice: ‘“ Lord Jesus! what is this?” 
Then the mother saw him for the first time, the children looked up, and their 
loud exclamations of grief were hushed. ‘“O mother! here is our father,” said 
the children all at once, and even the baby sobbed no longer. 

As a torrent, or a raging flame, did their wild anguish subside into quiet, 
thoughtful anxiety. Gertrude loved Leonard, and in her deepest distress his 
presence was always a comfort. Leonard’s horror also was now less overwhelm- 
ing than at first. 

“Tell me, Gertrude,” said he, ‘‘ what is this dreadful trouble in which I find 
thee?” 

‘‘O my dear,” answered Gertrude, “heavy cares press upon my heart, and 
when thou art away sorrow preys more keenly upon me.” 

“Gertrude,” said Leonard, ‘I know why thou weepest, wretch that I am!” 

Then Gertrude sent away the children, and Leonard hid his face on her neck, 
and could not speak. 

Gertrude too was silent for a few moments, and leaned sorrowfully against her 
husband, who wept and sobbed on her neck. 

At last she collected all her strength, and took courage to urge him not to 
bring any further trouble and misery upon his children. 

Gertrude was pious, and trusted in God; and before she spoke, she prayed 
silently for her husband and for her children; and her heart was evidently com- 
forted as she said, ‘‘ Leonard! trust in the mercy of God, and take courage to 
do nothing but what is right.” 

“O Gertrude, Gertrude!” exclaimed Leonard, and wept, and his tears fell in 
torrents. 

“O my love! take courage and trust in thy Father in heaven, and all will be 
better with thee. It goes to my heart to make thee weep. My love, I would 
gladly keep every trouble from thee. Thou knowest that, by thy side, I could 
be content with bread and water, and the still midnight is often to me an hour 
of cheerful labor, for thee and my children. But, if I concealed my anxiety from 
thee, lest I be separated from thee and these dear little ones, I should be no 
mother to my children, nor true to thee. Our children are yet full of gratitude 
and love toward us,—but, my Leonard, if we do not continue to act as parents, 
their love and tenderness, to which I trust so much, must needs decrease, and 
think too what thou wilt feel, when thy Nicholas has no longer a home of his 
own, and must go out to service. He who now talks with so much delight of 
freedom and his own little flock. Leonard! if he, and all these dear children, 
should become poor through our fault, should cease to thank us in their hearts, 
and begin to weep for us their parents—Leonard! couldst thou bear to see thy 
Nicholas, thy Jonas, thy Liseli, and thy little Anneli, driven out of doors to seek 
their bread at another’s table? Oh! it would kill me to see it.” So spoke Ger- 
trude, and the tears fell down her cheeks. 

And Leonard was not less affected. ‘What shall I do, miserable creature 
that lam? What can Ido? Jam yet more wretched than thou knowest of— 
O Gertrude! Gertrude!” Then he was again silent, wrung his hands and wept 
in extreme misery. 

‘Oh, my dear husband, do not mistrust God’s mercy! Whatever it be, speak! 
that we may consult together, and comfort each other.” 
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CHAPTER II.—-A WOMAN WHO FORMS A RESOLUTION, ACTS UP TO IT, AND FINDS 
A LORD OF THE MANOR, WHO HAS THE HEART OF A FATHER TOWARD 
HIS DEPENDENTS. 


“Ou Gertrude, Gertrude! it breaks my heart to tell thee my distress and add 
to thy anxieties; and yet I must doit. I owe Hummel, the bailiff, thirty florins; 
and he is a hound to those who are in debt to him, and not a man. I wish I 
had never seen his face! IfI do not go to his house, he threatens me with law; 
and if I do go, the wages of my labor are in his claws. This, Gertrude, this is 
the source of our misfortunes.” 

‘“My dear husband,” replied Gertrude, ‘canst thou not go to Arner, the father 
of the country? Thou knowest how all the widows and orphans praise him. I 
think he would give thee counsel and protection against this man.” 

“O Gertrude,” said Leonard, ‘I can not, I dare not. What could I say against 
the bailiff? He would bring up a thousand different things against me! He is 
bold and cunning, and has a hundred ways and means of crying down a poor 
man before a magistrate, so that he may not be heard.” 

Gertrude. Dear husband, I never yet spoke to a magistrate, but if necessity 
and want carried me to him, I am sure I could speak the truth to any man. O 
do not ve afraid; think of me, and of thy children, and go. 

“Gertrude,” said Leonard, “I can not, I dare not. Iam not free from fault. 
The bailiff will coolly take the whole village to witness that I am a drunkard. 
O Gertrude, I am not blameless. What can I say? Nobody will stand up 
against him and say that he enticed me to it all. O Gertrude, if I could, if I 
durst, how gladly would I go; but if ventured, and did not succeed, think how 
he would revenge himself.” 

Gertrude. But even if thou art silent he will nevertheless bring thee to ruin, 
without a chance of escape. Leonard, think of thy children, and go, This 
anxiety of heart must have an end. Go,—or I will go myself. 

* Leonard. Gertrude, I dare not. If thou darest, for God’s sake, go directly to 
Arner, and tell him all. 

“TY will go,” said Gertrude; and she did not sleep one hour that night; but 
she prayed during that sleepless night, and was more and more resolved to go to 
Arner, the lord of the manor. 

Early in the morning she took her baby, which bloomed like a rose, and went 
six miles, to the hall. 

Arner was sitting under his lime-trees, before the door of his house, as Ger- 
trude approached; he saw her, he saw the baby in her arms, and upon her 
countenance sorrow and suffering, and the traces of tears. ‘What do you want 
my good woman? Who are you?” said he, so kindly that she took courage to 
speak. 

“T am Gertrude,” said she, “the wife of Leonard, the mason of Bonnal.” 

“You are an excelient woman,” said Arner. ‘I have observed your children 
more than all the rest in the village; they are more modest and better behaved 
than any of the others; and they appear better fed. And yet I hear you are 
very poor. Tell me what you wish for.” b 

““Q gracious sir, my husband has, for some time past, owed Urias Hummel, 
the bailiff, thirty florins; and he isa hard man. He entices him to gaming, and 
all kinds of waste; and because he is afraid of him, he dare not keep away from 
his tavern, though it costs him, almost every day, his wages and his children’s 
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bread. Honored sir! he has seven young children, and without help and coun- 
sel against the bailiff it is impossible that we should escape beggary. I know 
that you have compassion upon the widow and the orphan, and therefore I have 
made bold to come to you, and tell you our misfortunes. I have brought with 
me all my children’s savings, to leave them with you, if I might venture to beg 
you to make some agreement for us, so that the bailiff, till he is paid, may not 
oppress and injure us any more,” 

Arner had long had suspicions of the bailiff’ He perceived, therefore, imme- 
diately, the truth of this complaint, and the wisdom of what she asked. He took 
a cup of tea which stood before him, and said—‘ You are tired, Gertrude; drink 
this tea, and give your pretty child some of this milk.” 

Gertrude stood blushing; and this paternal kindness went to her heart, so that 
she could not restrain her tears. And Arner encouraged her to tell him what 
the bailiff and his companions had done, and the wants and cares of many years. 
He listened attentively, and than asked her, ‘‘ How have you been able, Ger- 
trude, through all this distress to keep your children’s money ?” 

Then Gertrude answered:—‘It was difficult indeed, gracious sir, to do so; 
but I always looked upon the money as not my own, as if some dying man had 
given it me on his death-bed to keep for his children. I considered it almost in 
this light; and if ever, in the time of our greatest need, I was obliged to buy 
the children bread with it, I never rested till I had made it ae again for them by 
night labor.” 

‘“Was that always possible, Gertrude?” said Arner. 

“OQ gracious sir, if we have once set our hearts upon any thing, we can do 
more than we could imagine possible, and God always helps us in our greatest 
need, if we are really doing our best to get what is absolutely necessary. O 
gracious sir, he helps us more than you in your magnificence can know or 
imagine.” 

Arner was deeply affected by the innocence and goodness of this poor womar ; 
he made still further inquiries; and said, “Gertrude, where is this money?” 

Then Gertrude laid down seven neat parcels upon Arner’s table; and to every 
parcel was fastened a ticket, saying whose it was, and when Gertrude had taken 
any thing away from it, and how she had replaced it. 

Arner read the tickets over attentively. Gertrude saw it, and blushed: ‘TI 
ought to have taken away these tickets, gracious sir.” 

Arner smiled, and read on; but Gertrude stood there abashed, and her 
heart throbbed on account of these tickets; for she was modest, and troubled at 
the least appearance of vanity. 

Arner saw her uneasiness because she had not taken off the tickets, and felt 
tre simple dignity of innocence, as she stood ashamed that her goodness and 
prudence were noticed; and he resolved to befriend her more than she asked or 
hoped for; for he felt her worth, and that no woman was like her among a thou- 
sand. He added something to each of the parcels, and said ‘Take back your 
children’s money, Gertrude, and I will lay down thirty florins for the bailiff, till 
he is paid. Go home, now, Gertrude; to-morrow I shall be in the village, and 
I will settle matters between you and Hummel.” 

Gertrude could not speak for joy; scarcely could she stammer out a broken, 
sobbing—‘“‘ Heaven reward you, gracious sir!” and then she went with her baby, 
and with the comfort she had obtained, to her husband. As she went, she 
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prayed and thanked God all the way, and wept tears of gratitude and hope, till 
she came to her cottage. 

Leonard saw her coming, and saw the joy of her heart in her countenance. 

“ Art thou here again so soon?” said he, going to meet her, ‘‘ Thou hast been 
successful with Arner.” 

“ How dost thou know that already?” said Gertrude, 

‘“T see it in thy face, thou excellent creature, thou canst not conceal it.” 

“That can I not,” said Gertrude, ‘and I would not, if I could, keep the good 
news a moment from thee, Leonard.” Then she related to him Arner’s kind- 
ness; how he had believed her words, and how he had promised to help them. 
And she gave the children Arner’s present, and kissed them all, more fondly 
and cheerfully than she had done for a long time past; and said to them: “ Pray 
every day for Arner, my children, as you pray for your father and me. Arner 
cares for the welfare of all the country; he cares for your welfare; and if you 
are good and well-behaved, and industrious, you will be dear to him, as you are 
dear to me and to your father.” 

From that time forward the mason’s children, every morning and evening, 
when they prayed for their father and mother, prayed also for Arner, the father 
of the country. 

Gertrude and Leonard made fresh resolutions to look after the management 
of the house, and to bring up their children in every good way; and this day 
was a festival to them. lLeonard’s courage was renewed, and in the evening 
Gertrude prepared for him a supper that he was fond of; and they rejoiced to- 
gether over the coming morning, the assistance of Arner, and the mercy of their 
God. 

. Arner, too, longed for the next morning, that he might do a deed, such as he 
did by thousands, to make his existence useful. 


CHAPTER HI.—A BRUTE APPEARS, 


AND when his bailiff came to him, that evening, to receive his orders, he said 
to him, ‘‘I am coming myself to Bonnal, to-morrow. Iam determined to have 
the building of the church begun at last.” The bailiff replied: ‘‘ Gracious sir, 
is your grace’s master-builder at liberty now? ‘‘No,” answered Arner, “ but 
there is a mason in the village, of the name of Leonard, whom I shall be glad 
to employ in this affair. Why have you never recommended him to me before 
as a workman ?” 

The bailiff made a low bow, and said: “I durst not have employed the poor 
mason in any of your magnificence’s buildings.” 

Arner. “Is he a trusty man, bailiff, upon whom I can depend ?” 

Bailiff. “ Yes—your grace may depend upon him; he is a very honest fellow.” 

“They say he has an excellent wife; is she not a talker?” said Arner em- 
phatically. 

“No, indeed,” replied the bailiff, ‘she is a hard-working, quiet woman.” 

“Very well,” said Arner, “be at the church-yard to-morrow morning, at nine 
o’clock. I will meet you there myself” 

The bailiff went away, well pleased with this conversation; for he thought 
within himself, this is a fresh cow for my stall; and he already turned over in 
his mind the tricks by which he should get from the mason, the money he might 
gain by this building of the church, He went straight home, and then to the 
mason’s cottage. 34 
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It was already dark, as he knocked impatiently at the door. 

Leonard and Gertrude were sitting by the table. The remains of the supper 
were still before them. Leonard knew the voice of the envious bailiff, started, 
and pushed the food into a corner. 

Gertrude encouraged him not to be afraid, and to trust in Arner; but he 
turned pale as he opened the door for the bailiff. 

The latter smelt out the concealed supper as quick as a hungry hound, but he 
behaved civilly, and said, though with a smile; ‘‘ You are well off, good people; 
it is easy to do without the tavern at this rate. Is it not, Leonard?” 

The poor man cast down his eyes and was silent; but Gertrude was bolder, 
and said: ‘What are the bailiff’s commands? It is seldom that he comes fur- 
ther than to the window of such a poor house as this.” 

Hummel concealed his anger, laughed, and said: “It is very true that I 
should not have expected to find such good cooking here; or perhaps I might 
have invited myself.” 

This vexed Gertrude. ‘“ Bailiff,” said she, “ you smell our supper, and grudge 
it us. When a poor man is enjoying a supper he likes, and which perhaps he 
does not get three times in a year, you should be ashamed to come in and spoil 
+ 

‘“‘T had no such wicked intention,” said the bailiff, still laughing. But soon 
afterward, he added more seriously, ‘‘ You are too insolent, Gertrude; it does 
not become poor people. You should remember that we may have something to 
do with each other yet. But I will not begin upon this at present. Jam always 
kindly disposed toward your husband; and whenever I can, I serve him. Of 
this I can give proof.” 

Gertrude. ‘‘ Bailiff, my husband is enticed away, every day, to drink and game 
in your tavern, and then must I and my children, at home, suffer every possible 
misery. This is the service we have to thank you for.” 

Hummel. ‘You do me wrong, Gertrude. It is true that your husband is, 
somewhat inclined to drinking. I have often told him so. But in my tavern, 
I can not refuse any man what he asks for, to eat and drink. Every body does 
the same.” 

Ger. ‘Yes; but every body does not threaten a poor unfortunate man with 
law, if he does not double his reckoning every year.” 

Here the bailiff could restrain himself no longer; he turned in a rage to 
Leonard: ‘“ Are you such a pitiful fellow, Leonard, as to tell these tales of me? 
Must I have it thrown into my very beard, what you ragamuffins are going to 
bring upon the credit and good name of an old man like me? DidI not reckon 
with you a short time ago, before the overseer? It is well that all the tickets 
are in my hands. Will you deny my claims, Leonard?” 

‘That is not the question,” said Leonard. ‘Gertrude only wants me to make 
no fresh debts.” 

The bailiff considered a little, lowered his tone, and said: “There is nothing 
so much amiss in that. But you are the master—she does not wish to tie you 
up in leading-strings ?” 

Ger. ‘‘Far from it, bailiff. I only wish to get him out of the leading-strings 
m which he is now fast—and that is your book, bailiff, and those beautifu 
tickets.” j 

Hum. “He has only to pay me, and then he will be out of the leading-strings, 
as you call them, in a twink] ng.” 
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Ger. ‘He will well be able to do that, if he makes no fresh debts.” 

Hum. ‘You are proud, Gertrude—we shall see. Confess the truth, Ger- 
trude! you would rather sit junketing with him alone at home, than let him 
enjoy a glass of wine with me.” 

Ger. ‘You are a mean fellow, bailiff; but your speeches do me no harm.” 

Hummel could not continue this conversation any longer. He felt that some- 
thing must have happened to make this woman so bold. Therefore he durst not 
indulge his anger, and took his leave. 

“Have you any further commands?” said Gertrude. 

“None if this is to be the way;” answered Hummel. 

“What way?” replied Gertrude, smiling, and looking steadily in his face, 

This put the bailiff still more out of countenance, so that he knew not how 
to behave. 

He went out, muttering to himself down the steps; what can be the meaning 
of all this? 

Leonard was not easy about the business, and the bailiff was still less so. 


CHAPTER IV.—HE IS WITH HIS OWN SET, AND IT IS THERE THAT ROGUES SHOW 
THEMSELVES. 


Ir was now near midnight, and as soon as he got home, he sent for two of 
Leonard's neighbours, to come to him directly. 

They were in bed when he sent, but got up again, without delay, and went 
to him through the dark night. 

And he inquired about every thing which Leonard and Gertrude had done 
for some days past. But as they could tell him nothing which threw any light 
upon the subject, he turned his rage against them. 

“You hounds, if one wants any thing from you, you are never ready with it. 
I don’t know why I should always be your fool.. Whenever you trespass in the 
woods, or steal fodder,—I am to take no notice of it—_When you turn cattle 
into the squire’s pastures and destroy the hedges—I must not say a word”— 

“You, Buller! more than a third part of thy reckoning was false, and I was 
silent about it. Dost thou think that bit of mouldy hay was enough to content 
me? but the year is not yet passed over. And you, Kruel! Thy half meadow 
belongs to thy brother’s children. You old thief! what good hast thou done 
to me, that I should not give thee up to the hangman, whose property thou art?” 

These speeches frightened the neighbors. 

“What can we do? What must we do, Mr. Bailiff? By night or by day, 
we are always ready to do what you ask us.” 

“You dogs! You can do nothing—you know nothing—I am half mad with 
rage. JI must know what the mason’s people have been about this week—what 
is hidden in that poke.” Thus he went on. 

In the mean time Kruel recollected himself. 

“Hold, bailiff, I have just thought of something. Gertrude went over the 
fields this morning; and this evening, her Liseli was praising the squire at the well. 
She must surely have been to the hall. The evening before, there was a great 
erga in the cottage; nobody knew why. To-day they are all cheerful 
again.” 

The bailiff was now convinced that Gertrude had been to the hall. Anger 
and alarm raged still more fiercely in his soul. 

He uttered horrible curses, abused Arner violently for listening to every beg: 
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garly wretch; and swore to have revenge upon Leonard and Gertrude. “But 
you must say nothing about it, neighbors. J will treat these people civilly, till 
all is ripe. Look carefully after what they do, and bring me word—I will be 
your man when you want help.” 

Then he took Buller aside, and said, ‘‘ Dost thou know any thing of the stolen 
flower-pots? Thou wert seen, yesterday, going over the borders with a laden 
ass. What wert thou carrying off? 

Buller started. ‘“I—I—had—” ‘Come, come,” said the bailiff “be faithfal 
to me, and I will help thee at a pinch.” . 

Then the neighbors went away, but it was already near dawn. 

And Hummel threw himself on his bed for about an hour—started, thought 
of vengeance, gnashed his teeth in uneasy slumber, and kicked with his feet— 
till the clear day called him from his bed. 

He resolved to see Leonard once more, to master himself, and to tell him that 
Arner had appointed him to build the church. He summoned all his powers 
of deceiving, and went to him. 

_ Gertrude and Leonard had slept more peacefully this Siete than they had 
done for a long time past; and at the dawn of morning they prayed for a bless- 
ing upon the day. They hoped also for prompt help from Father Arner. This 
hope spread tranquillity of soul, and unwonted delightful serenity around them. 

Thus did Hummel find them. He saw how it was, and Satan entered into 
his heart, so that he was more than ever inflated with rage; but"™he commanded 
himself, wished them civilly good morning, and said: 

‘Leonard, we parted in anger with each other last night; but this must not 
last. I have some good news for thee. I am come from our gracious master; 
he has been speaking of building the church, and inquired about thee. I said 
thou wert equal to the work, and I think he will give it thee. This is the ols 
neighbors can sefve one another—we must not be so easily vexed.” 

Leonard. ‘He has agreed with his master-builder to build the church. You 
told the whole village so, long ago.” 

Hummel. “T thought it was so; but it proves a mistake. The master-builder 
has only made an estimate of it, and thou mayest easily believe he has not for- 
gotten his own profit. If thou undertakest it according to this reckoning, thou 
mayst gather up gold like leaves. Leonard, see now how well I mean by thee.” 

The mason was overcome by the hope of having the work, and thanked him 
cordially. But Gertrude saw that the bailiff was white with smothered rage, 
and that bitter wrath was concealed under his smiles; and she could not yet re- 
joice. The bailiff retired, and as he went, he added, ‘Within an hour Arner 
will be here.” And Leonard’s daughter Lise, who was standing by her father, 
said to the bailiff, 

“We have known that ever since yesterday.” 

Hummel started at these words, but pretended not to hear them. 

And Gertrude, who saw that the bailiff was lying in wait for the money, 
which might be gained by the building of the church, was very uneasy about it. 


CHAPTER V.—HE FINS HIS MASTER. 


In the mean time Arner came to the churchyard, and many people collected 
together from the village to see the good squire. ) 

“ Are you so idle, or is this a holiday, that you have so much time to be gossip- 
ing here.? -said the bailiff to some who stood too near him ; for he always took care 
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that nobody should hear the orders he received. But Arner observed it and 
said aloud: “ Bailiff, I like my children to remain in the churchyard, and to 
hear, themselves, how I will arrange about the building. Why do you drive 
them away?” 

Hummel bowed down to the ground, and called aloud to the neighbors: 
“Come back again! his grace will allow it.” 

Arner. ‘Have you seen the estimate for the building of the church ?” 

Bailiff, “Yes, gracious sir.” 

Arner. “Do you think Leonard can make the building good and durable, at 
this price ?” 

“Yes, gracious sir,” answered the bailiff; and he added in a lower tone, 
“T think, as he lives on the spot, he might perhaps undertake it for something 
less.” 

But Arner said aloud, ‘“‘ As much as I would have given to my master-builder, 
so much will I give him. Call him here, and take care that he has as much 
from the wood and from the magazine as the master-builder would have had.” 

A few moments before Arner sent to call him, Leonard had gone to the upper 
village, and Gertrude resolved to go back herself to the ae with the 
messenger, and tell Arner her anxieties. 

When the bailiff saw Gertrude coming back with the messenger instead of 
Leonard, he turned pale. 

Arner observed it, and said, “‘What is the matter, bailiff?” 

Bailif. ‘“ Nothing, gracious sir! nothing at all; only I did not sleep well last 
night.” 

‘“‘One may tell that by your looks,” said Arner, looking steadily into his in- 
flamed eyes. Then he turned to Gertrude, spoke to her kindly, and said, ‘‘ Is 
your husband not with you? You must tell him to come tome. I will intrust 
the building of this church to him.” 

Gertrude stood for a few moments silent, and durst not say a word before so 
many people. 

Arner. ‘‘Why do you not speak, Gertrude? I will give your husband the 
work, upon the same terms on which my master-builder would have had it. 
This ought to please you, Gertrude.” 

Gertrude had now recovered herself, and said, ‘“ Gracious sir, the church is so 
near the tavern.” 

All the people began to smile; and as most of them wished to conceal this 
from the bailiff, they turned away from him toward Arner. . 

The bailiff, who clearly saw that Arner had perceived it all, got up in a pas- 
sion, went toward Gertrude, and said, ‘‘ What have you to say against my tavern?” 

Arner quickly interrupted him and said, “Is this your affair, bailiff, that you 
interfere about it?” Then he turned again to Gertrude, and said, ‘‘ What do you 
mean? Why is the church too near the tavern?” 

Ger. ‘Gracious sir, my husband is easily enticed away by wine; and if he 
works every day so near the tavern, I am afraid he will not be able to resist.” 

Arner. ‘“ But can not he avoid the tavern, if it is so dangerous to him?” 

Ger. ‘Gracious sir, when people are working hard, and get heated, it makes 
them very thirsty; and if he has always before his eyes people drinking together, 
and trying to entice him by every kind of joviality, and jesting, and buying 
wine, and laying wagers, oh! how will he be able to resist? and if he once gets 
ever so little into debt again, he is fast. Gracious sir, if you only knew how 
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one single evening, in such houses, can bring poor people into slavery and 
snares, out of which it is scarcely possible to escape again!” 

Arner. ‘IT do know it, Gertrude! and I am angry about what you told me 
yesterday; and therefore, before your eyes, and before the eyes of all these peo- 
ple, I will show that I will not have the poor oppressed and ill-used. Then he 
turned to the bailiff, and said, with a solemn voice, and a look which thrilled 
through his bones and marrow: “ Bailiff! is it true, that poor people are op- 
pressed, and misled, and cheated in your house?” 

Confused, and pale as death, the bailiff answered: “Gracious sir, such a thing 
never happened to me before in my life——and so long as I live, and am 
bailiff” ; he wiped the perspiration from his face—coughed—cleared his 
throat, and began again. ‘It is dreadful” ; 

Arner. ‘You are disturbed, bailiff! The questionisa simple one. Isit true, 
that you oppress the poor, and lay snares for them in your tavern, so as to make 
their homes unhappy ?” 

Bailif’. ‘No, certainly not, gracious sir! This is the reward one gets for serving 
such beggarly folks. I might have foreseen it. One always gets such thanks 
instead of payment.” 

Arner. ‘Trouble not yourself about payment now. The question is, whether 
this woman lies,” 

Bailiff. “Yes, certainly, gracious sir! I will prove it a thousand fold.” 

Arner. ‘Once is enough, bailiff! but take care. You said yesterday, that 
Gertrude was a good, quiet, hard-working woman, and no talker.” 

“T don’t know—I—I—thought—you have—I thought—her so——,” said 
the gasping bailiff. 

Arner. ‘You are so troubled, bailiff, that there is no speaking to you now. It 
will be better for me to find it out from these neighbors here; and immediately 
he turned to two old men who stood by quietly, and with interest, observing 
what passed, and said to them, ‘Is it true, good neighbors? are the people led 
away to evil, and oppressed in the tavern?’ The two men looked at each other, 
and durst not speak.” 

But Arner encouraged them kindly. ‘Do not be afraid! Tell me the plain 
truth !” 

“It is but too true, gracious sir; but how can we poor people venture to com- 
plain against the bailiff?” said the elder of the two at last, but in so low a voice, 
that only Arner could hear it. 

“Tt is enough, old man,” said Arner; and then turned to the bailiff. 

“T can not, at present, inquire fully into this complaint; but certainly I will 
have my poor people secure against all oppression; and I have long thought 
that no bailiff should keep tavern. But I will defer this till Monday. Gertrude, 
tell your husband to come to me; and he easy, on his account, about the 
tavern.” 

Then Arner transacted some other business; and when he had done, he went 
into the forest hard by; and it was late when he arrived at home. The bailiff, 
too, who was obliged to follow him into the forest, did not get back to the vil- 
lage till it was night. 

When he came to his house, and saw no light in the room, and heard no 
voices, he foreboded some misfortune; for usually the house was full every eve- 
ning, and all the windows were lighted up by the candles which stood upon the 
tables; and the shouts of those who were drinking, always sounded through 
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the still night, so that you might have heard them at the bottom of the street, 
though it is a long one, and the bailiff’s house stands at the top. 

The bailiff was very much startled by this unusual silence. He opened his 
door impatiently, and said, ‘‘What is this? what is this? Why is nobody 
here ?” 

His wife was sobbing in a corner. ‘Oh husband! Art thou come back? 
Oh what a misfortune has befallen us! There is a jubilee of thy enemies in the 
village, and no man dares come and drink a single glass of wine with us. 
They all say thou hast been taken through the forest to Arnburg.” 

As an imprisoned wild boar foams in the trap, opens his jaws, rolls about his 
eyes, and roars with anger; so did Hummel rage. He stamped, and was fall 
of fury, plotted revenge against Arner, and cursed him for his goodness. Then 
he spoke to himself; 

“Ts this the way to have justice done in the country? He will take away 
my license from me, and be the only person to hang up a sign in the manor. 
In the memory of man, the bailiffs have all been landlords. All affairs have 
gone through our hands. But this man thrusts himself into every thing, 
like a village schoolmaster. Therefore every knave is become insolent to the 
constables, and says he can speak to Arner himself. Thus the law loses all its 
credit, and we sit still under it and are silent, pitiful creatures as we are, whilst 
he thus wrongs and alters the rights of the land.” ; 

Thus did the old rogue misrepresent to himself the good and wise actions of 
his excellent master, raged and plotted revenge, till he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VI.—CONVERSATION AMONGST COUNTRY PEOPLE. 


In the morning he rose early, and sang and whistled at his window, that peo- 
ple might think he was perfectly easy about what had happened yesterday. But 
Fritz, his neighbor, called to him across the street: ‘‘ Hast thou customers so 
early, that thou art so merry?” and he smiled to himself as he said it. 

“They will be coming soon, Fritz! Hopsasa and Heisasa! Plums are not 
figs,” said the bailiff; and he held a glass of brandy out of the window, and 
said: ‘“ Wilt thou pledge me, Fritz?” 

“Tt is too soon for me,” answered Fritz, “I will wait till there is more com- 
pany.” 

“Thou wert always a wag,” said the bailiff, ‘‘ but, depend upon it, yesterday's 
business will not turn out soill. No bird flies so high that it never comes down 
again.” 

“T know not,” answered Fritz. ‘The bird I am thinking of has had a 
long flight of it; but perhaps we are not speaking of the same bird, Mr. 
Bailiff? They are calling me to breakfast!” and with this, Fritz shut down his 
window. 

“Short leave-taking,” murmured the bailiff to himself, and shook his head 
until his hair and his cheeks shook. “TI shall have the devil to pay, to get this 
cursed business of yesterday out of these people’s heads.” Having said this to 
himself, he poured out some brandy, drank it off, and said again: ‘Courage! 
time brings counsel! This is Saturday. These simpletons will be going to be 
shaved. I will away to the barber’s, and give them each a glass of wine. The 
fellows always believe me ten times before they would half believe the pastor 
once.” So said the bailiff to himself; and then added to his wife: “Fill my box 
with tebacco: not with my own, but with that strong sort—it suits such fel- 
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lows. And if the barber’s boy comes for wine, give him that brimstoned three 
umes over, and put into each can a glass of brandy.” 

He went out; but whilst he was in the street, and not far from home, he rec- 
ollected himself, turned back, and said to his wife, “There may be knaves drink- 
ing with me. I must be upon my guard. Get me some yellow-colored water ; 
and when I send for the La Cote, bring it thyself’ He then went out again. 

But before he arrived at the barber's, and under the lime-trees near the school 
he met Nickel Spitz and Jogli Rubel. 

“ Whither away, in thy Sunday clothes, Mr. Bailiff?” asked Nickel Spitz. 

Bailiff. “Iam going to get shaved.” 

Nickel. “It’s odd thou hast time for it, on a Saturday morning.” 

Pailif. “That's true. It is not so the year through.” 

Nick. “No! It is not long since thou camest always on a Sunday, between 
morning prayers, to the barber.” 

Bailiff. ‘“ Yes, a time or two.” 

Nick. “A time or two! The two last, think. Since the pastor had thy dog 
driven out of the church, thou hast never been within his premises.” 

Bailif. “Thouwarta fool, Nickel, to talk so. Wemust forgive and forget; the 
driving the dog away, has long been out of my head.” 

Nick. “J would not trust to that, if I were the pastor.” 

Bailiff. “Thou art a simpleton, Nickel; why should he not? But come into 
the room, there will be some drinking ere long.” 

lick. ‘Thou wouldst look sharp after the barber, if he had any drinking 
going on in his house.” 

Bailiff. ‘Tam not half so jealous as that comesto. They are for taking away 
my license; but Nickel, we are not come to that yet. At all events, we shall 
have six weeks and three days, before that time arrives.” 

Nick. “So Isuppose. But it is no good thing for thee, that the young squire 
does not follow his grandfather's creed.” 

Bailiff, “Truly, he does not believe quite as his grandfather did.” 

Nick, “IT suspect they differ about every article of the twelve.” 

Bailif, “It may be so. But the old man’s belief was the best, to my fancy.” 

Nick. “No doubt! The first article of his creed was: I believe in thee, my 
bailiff” 

Bailif. ‘Thou art facetious, Nickel! but what was the next?” 

Nick. “TY don’t know exactly. I think it was: I believe in no man but thee, 
my bailiff, not a single word.” 

Bailiff. “Thou shouldst have been a pastor, Nickel: thou couldst not only 
have explained the catechism, but put a new one in its place.” 

Nick. ‘They would not let me do that. If they did, I should make it so clear 
and plain, that the children would understand it without the pastor, and then he 
would naturally be of no use.” 

Bailiff. “ We will keep to the old, Nickel. It is the same about the catechism 
as about every thing else to my mind. We shall not better ourselves by changing.” 

Nick, “That isa maxim which is sometimes true, and sometimes not. It seems 
to suit thee now with the new squire.” 

Bailif. “Tt will suit others too, if we wait patiently, and for my own part, I 
am not so much afraid of the new squire. Every man finds his master.” 

Nick. ‘Very true: but there was an end of the old times for thee, last 
summer.” 
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Bailiff. “ At all events, Nickel, I have had my share of them. Let others try 
now.” 

Nick. “True, thou hast had thy share, and a very good one it was; but, how 
could it miss? The secretary, the attorney, and the late pastor’s assistant, all 
owed thee money.” : 

Bailiff, ‘“ People said so, but it was not true.” 

Nick. “Thou mayst say so now; but thou hadst an action brought against 
two of them, because the money did not come back.” 

Bailif. “Thou fool, thou knowest every thing.” 

Nick. “TY know a great deal more than that. I know thy tricks with Rudi’s 
father, and how I caught thee by the dog-kennel, under the heap of straw, lying 
on thy face, close to Rudi’s window; his attorney was with him. Till two o’clock 
in the morning, didst thou listen to what they were saying in the room. I was 
watchman that night, and had wine gratis at thy house, for a week after, for my 
silence.” 

Bailif. “Thou heretic: there is not a word of truth in what thou sayest. It 
would be pretty work for thee, if thou wert made to prove it.” 

Nick. “I was not talking about proving it, but thou knowest whether it be true 
or not.” 

Bailiff. “Thou hadst better take back thy words.” 

Nick. “The devil put it into thy head to listen under the straw, in the night. 
Thou couldst hear every word, and then easily twist thy evidence with the 
attorney.” 

Bailig. ‘“ How thou talkest!” 

Nick. “HowItalk? Ifthe attorney had not wrested thy evidence before the 
court, Rudi would have had his meadow now, and Wast and Kaibacker needed 
not have taken their fine oaths.” 

Bailif. “Truly, thou understandest the business, as well as the schoolmaster 
does Hebrew.” 

Nick, ‘“ Whether I understand it or not, I learned it from thee. More than 
twenty times thou hast laughed with me, at thy obedient servant, Mr. attorney.” 

Bailif. “Yes, so I have; but he did not do what thou sayest. It is true, he 
was a cunning devil. God forgive him. It will be ten years, next Michaelmas, 
since he was laid in his grave.” 

Nick. “Since he was sent to hell, thou shouldst say.” 

Bailiff, “That is not right. We should. not speak ill of the dead.” 

Nick. “Very true; or else I could tell how he cheated Roppi’s children.” 

Bailif. “He might have confessed himself to thee, on his death-bed, thou 
knowest it all so well.” 

Nick. “TI know it, at any rate.” ‘ 

Bailiff, “The best part of it is, that I gained the action: if thou hadst known 
that I had lost it, it would have troubled me.” 

Nick. ‘Nay, I know that thou didst gain it, but I also know how.” 

Bailif. ‘Perhaps; perhaps not.” 

Nick. ‘God keep all poor folks from law.” 

Bailiff. “Thou art right there. Only gentle-folks and people well off in the 
world, should go to law. That would certainly be a good thing; but so would 
many other things, Nickel. Well, well, we must be content with things as they 
are.” 

Nick. “Bailiff, that wise saying of thine puts me in mind of a fable I heard 
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from a pilgrim. He came out of Alsace, and told it before a whole room full of 
people. A hermit had described the world in a book of fables, and he could 
repeat it almost from beginning to end. We asked him to tell us some of these 
fables, and he related that which thou remindest me of.” 

Bailif. “Well, what was it, prater?” 

Nick. “ By good luck, I think I remember it. ‘A sheep was complaining and 
lamenting that the wolf, the dog, the fox, and the butcher, tormented her terri- 
bly. A fox, that was standing near the fold, heard the complaint, and said to 
the sheep: we must always be content with the wise regulations of the world. 
If there were any change it would be for the worse. 

That may be true, when the fold is shut, answered the sheep; but if it were 
open, I, for one, should not agree with you. 

It is right enough that there should be wolves, foxes, and wild beasts; but 
it is also right, that the fold should be carefully looked after, and that poor weak 
animals should have watchful shepherds and dogs, to protect them from wild 
beasts.’ 

‘Heaven preserve us,’ added the pilgrim; ‘there are everywhere plenty of wild 
beasts, and but few good shepherds.’ 

‘Great God, thou knowest wherefore it is so, and we must submit silently.’ 
His comrades added: ‘yes, we must submit silently; and holy virgin, pray for us 
now, and in the hour of our death.’ 

We were all affected when the pilgrim spoke so feelingly, and we could not 
go on chattering our nonsense as usual.” 

Bailif. “It’s fine talking about such silly fancies of the sheep; according to 
which, wolves, foxes, and other wild beasts must die of hunger.” 

Nick. ‘It would be no great harm if they did.” 

Bailif. ‘“ Art thou sure of that?” 

Nick. ‘Nay, I spoke foolishly; they need not die of hunger: they might 
always find carrion and wild creatures, and these belong to them, and not tame 
animals, which must be brought up, and kept with labor and cost.” 

Bailiff. ‘Thou wouldst not then have them altogether die of hunger. That is 
a great deal for such a friend of tame animals to allow; but I am starved, come 
into the room.” 

Nick. ‘TI can not, I must go on.” 

Bailiff, “Good-bye then, neighbors;” and he went away. Rubel and Nickel 
looked at each other for a moment, and Rubel said, ‘‘ Thou hast salted his meat 
for him.” 

Nick. “I wish it had been peppered too, and so that it might have burnt his 
tongue till to-morrow.” 

Pubel. ‘A week agd, thou durst not thus have spoken to him.” 

Nick. “And a week ago he would not have answered as he did.” 

Rubel. “That is true. He is grown as tame as my dog, the first day it had its 
muzzle on.” 

Nick. ‘When the cup is full it will run over. That has been true of many a 
man, and it will be true of the bailiff.” 

fiubel. ‘‘ Heaven keep us from officers! I would not be a bailiff, with his two 
courts.” 

Nick. “But if anybody offered thee half of one, and the office of bailiff, what 
wouldst thou do?” 

Fiubel. “Thou fool!” 
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Nick. ‘Thou wise man! what wouldst thou do? come, confess; thou wouldst 
quickly consent, wrap the cloak of two colors around thee, and be bailiff.” 

fubel. “Dost thou think so?” 

Nick. “Yes, I do think go.” 

fubel. ‘We are losing time chattering here. Good-bye, Nickel.” 

Nick. ‘Good-bye, Rubel.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE BAILIFF BEGINS SOME BAILIFF’S BUSINESS. 


AS soon as the bailiff entered the barber's room, he saluted him, and his wife, 
and the company, before he seated himself, or made any bustle. Formerly, he 
used to make a great spitting and coughing first, and took no notice of anybody, 
till he had seated himself. 

The country people answered, smilingly, and put their hats on again, much 
sooner than they usually did, when the bailiff spoke to them. He began the 
conversation by saying, ‘“‘ Always good pay, Mr. Barber, and so much custom; 
I wonder how you manage to get through it, with one pair of hands.” 

The barber was a quiet man, and not in the habit of replying to such speeches; 
but the bailiff had been teasing him with these jests for several months past, 
aud every Sunday morning in sermon-time; and as it happened, he took it into 
his head to answer him for once, and said: 

“Mr. Bailiff, you need not wonder how people manage to work hard, with 
one pair of hands, and get little; but it is, indeed, a wonder how some people 
manage to sit with their hands before them, doing nothing at all, and yet get a 
great deal.” 

Bailiff. “True enough, barber; but thou shouldst try. The thing is, to keep 
the hands still, in the right way: then, money showers down like rain.” 

The barber made another attempt, and said: ‘‘ Nay, bailiff, the way is, to 
wrap one’s self up in a two-colored cloak, and say these three words: Jt is so, 
on my oath, Ji is so. Ifthe time be well chosen, one may then put two fingers 
up, three down—abracadabra! and behold a bag full of gold.” 

This put the bailiff into a passion, and he answered, “ Thou art a conjuror, 
barber! but there is no wonder in that. People of thy trade always understand 
witchcraft and conjuring.” 

This was too sharp for the good barber, and he repented having meddled with 
the bailiff; so he held his peace, and let the others talk, and began quietly 
lathering a man who was sitting before him. The bailiff continued, maliciously: 
“The barber is quite a fine gentleman, he will not answer one again. He wears 
smart stockings, town-made shoes, and ruffles on a Sunday. He has hands as 
smooth as a squire’s, and his legs are like a town-clerk’s.” 

The country people liked the barber, had heard this before, and did not laugh 
at the bailiff’s wit. 

Only young Galli, who was being shaved, could not help smiling at the idea 
of the town-clerk’s legs; for he was just come from the office, where the jest 
had begun; but when his face moved, the barber’s razor cut his upper lip. 

This vexed the people; they shook their heads, and old Uli took his pipe out 
of his mouth, and said: 

‘ Bailiff, it is not right to disturb the barber in this way.” 

And when the others saw that old Uli was not afraid, and said this boldly, 
they murmured still more loudly, and said: “Galli is bleeding, nobody can be 
shaved at this rate.” 
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“T am sorry for what has happened,” said the bailiff, “but I will set all to 
rights again.” ‘ 

‘Boy! fetch three flasks of good wine, which heals wounds without needing 
to be warmed.” 

The moment the bailiff spoke of wine, the first murmur subsided. 

Some did not believe that he was in earnest; but Lenk, who was sitting in a 
corner, solved the riddle, saying: ‘‘The bailiffs wine was tapped yesterday, in 
the church-yard.” 

The bailiff, taking his tobacco-box out of his pocket, laid it on the table, and 
Christian, the ballad-singer, asked him for a pipe-full. He gave it him; then 
more followed his example, and the room was soon full of the smoke of this 
strong tobacco, but the bailiff smoked a better kind himself. 

Meantime the barber and the other neighbors kept quiet, and made light of it. 

This disturbed Master Urias. He went up and down the room, with his 
finger on his nose, as he always did, when he could not get rid of his vexation. 

“Tt is devilish cold in this room; I can never smoke when it is so cold,” said 
he. .So he went out of the room, gave the maid a kreuzer to make a larger fire, 
and it was soon warm enough. 


CHAPTER VIII.—WHEN THE WHEELS ARE GREASED THE WAGON GOES. 


Now came the brimstoned wine. “Glasses, glasses here, Mr. Barber,” said 
the bailiff. And the wife and the boy soon brought plenty. 

All the neighbors drew near the wine flasks, and the bailiff poured out for them. 

Now were old Uli, and all the rest, content again; and young Galli’s wound 
was not worth mentioning. “If the simpleton had only sat still, the barber 
would not have cut him.” 

By degrees they all grew talkative, and loud sounds of merriment arose. 

All praised the bailiff; and the mason, Leonard, was at one table abused for 
a lout, and at the other fora beggar. 

One told how he got drunk every day, and now played the saint; another 
said, “‘He knew well why pretty Gertrude went, instead of the mason, to the 
squire at the hall:” and another, ‘That he dreamed, last night, that the bailiff 
would soon serve the mason according to his deserts.” 

As an unclean bird buries its beak in the ditch, and feeds upon rotten garbage, 
so did Hummel satiate his wicked heart on the conversation of the neighbors. 
Yet it was with great caution and watchfulness that he mingled in the wild up- 
roar of the chattering drunkards, 

“Neighbor Richter,” said he, giving him a glass, “you were yourself at the 
last reckoning, and are a qualified man. You know that the mason owed me 
thirty florins. It is now half a year since, and he has not paid me any part of it. 
I have never once asked him for the money, nor given him a hard word, and yet 
it is likely enough that I shall lose every farthing of it.” 

“That is clear enough,” swore the farmers, “thou wilt never see another 
farthing of thy money ;” and they poured out more wine. 

But the bailiff took out of his pocket book the mason’s promissory note, laid 
it on the table, and said, ‘‘ There you may see whether it be true, or not.” 

The countrymen looked over the writing, as if they could read it, and said, 
“‘ He is a rogue, that mason.” 

And Christian, the ballad-singer, who, till now, had been quietly swallowing 
down the wine, wiped his mouth with his coat sleeve, got up, raised his glass, 
and shouted out, 


ao 
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Long life to the bailiff, and away with all firebrands;” so saying, he drank off 
the glass, held it to be filled, drank again, and sang: 


“ He who digs another’s grave, 
Into it, himself may slip ; 

Who ne’er lifts a hand to save, 
Should be careful not to trip. 


“ Be he lifted e’er so high, 
And cunning as the deuce withal, 
He who will still in ambush lie, 
Is sure, at last, himself to fall— 
Himself to fall. 
Juhe, mason! juhe !” 


CHAPTER IX.—ON THE RIGHTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


‘Nor so riotous, Christian,” said the bailiff; “that is of no use. I should be 
very sorry if any ill luck happened to the mason. I forgive him freely. He did 
it from poverty. Still it is hard that the country must lose its rights.” 

The neighbors opened their ears when he spoke of the country’s rights. 

Some put down their glasses, when they heard of the country’s rights, and 
listened. 

“T am an old man, neighbors, and it can not signify much to me. I have no 
children, and it is almost over with me. But you have sons, neighbors; to 
you, your rights are of great consequence.” 

“Ay! our rights!” called out the men. ‘You are our bailiff. Do not let us 
lose a hair of our rights.” 

Bailiff, “Yes, neighbors. The landlord's license is a parish concern, and a 
valuable one. We must defend ourselves.” 

Some few of the men shook their heads, and whispered to each other, “He 
never looked after the parish before—he wants to draw us into the mud where 
he is sticking,” 

But the majority shouted louder and louder, stormed, and cursed, and swore 
that to-morrow there must be a parish meeting. 

The wiser amongst them were silent, and only said, quietly, to each other, 
“We shall see what they do when the wine is out of their heads.” 

Meantime the bailiff kept prudently drinking of the colored water, and began 
again to rouse up the people about their rights. 

“You all know,” said he, “how our forefather, Ruppli, two hundred years 
ago, had to fight with the cruel ancestors of this squire. This old Ruppli, (my 
grandfather has told me of it a thousand times,) had a favorite saying, ‘When 
the squires welcome beggars at the hall, God help the country people.’ They 
do it only to make mischief amongst them, and then to be masters themselves. 
Neighbors, we are thus always to be the fools in the game.” 

Countrymen. ‘Nothing is clearer. Weare thus always to be the fools in the 
game.” 

Bailif. ‘When your lawyers can be of no more use, you are as ill off as 
soldiers, who have their retreat cut off. The new squire is as sharp and cunning 
as the devil. No man can see through him; and certainly he gives no one a 
good word for nothing. If you knew but half as much as I do, there would be 
no need for me tosay another word to you. But you are not quite blockheads; 
you will take heed, and be on your guard.” 

Abi, to whom the bailiff was speaking, and to whom he made a sign, answered, 
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“Do you think, bailiff, that we do not perceive his drift? He wants to take the 
landlord’s license into his own hands.” 

Bailif. “You see through it, do you?” 

Countrymen. “ Ay, by G ! but we will not allow it. Our children shall 
have a free tavern, as we have had.” 

Abi. ‘He may choose to make us pay a ducat for a measure of wine; and we 
should be false to our own children.” 

Bailif. ‘That is going too far, Abi. He can never make you pay a ducat for 
a measure of wine.” 

Abi. “I don’t know. The smith and the cartwright are raising their prices 
shamefully; and even wood is dearer than it has been these fifty years. What 
say you, bailiff? As the twig is bent, so grows the tree. How can you tell 
how high a measure of wine may get, when nobody can sell it but the squire? 
It is devilish dear already, on account of the duty.” 

Bailif. “So itis. There is always some new plague and difficulty, and that 
makes every thing dearer.” 

“Yes, yes, if we will submit to it!” said the men, shouting and roaring, and 
threatening. Their conversation became, at last, the wild uproar of a set of 
drunkards, which I can describe no further. 


CHAPTER X.—THE BARBER’S DOG DRINKS UP WATER AT AN UNLUCKY MOMENT, 
AND PLAYS THE BAILIFF A SAD TRICK. 


Most of them were, by this time, pretty well intoxicated, particularly Chris- 
tian the ballad-singer, who sat next the bailiff; and, in one of his drunken 
huzzas, knocked over the jug of water. 

The bailiff, alarmed, wiped the colored water off the table as quickly as he 
could, that nobody might detect the cheat. But the barber’s dog, under the 
table, was thirsty, and lapped the water from the ground; and, unluckily, one 
of the neighbors, who was looking sorrowfully after the good wine under the 
table, observed that Hector licked it up. 

“Wonder and marks, bailiff” said he, ‘how long have dogs drank wine?” 

“You fool, long enough!” answered the bailiff, and made signs to him with 
his hands and head, and pushed him, with his foot, under the table, to be silent. 
He kicked the dog, at the same time, to drive him away. But Hector did not 
understand him, for he belonged to the barber. He barked, snarled, and lapped 
up the colored water a little further off. The bailiff turned pale at this; for 
many of the others now began to look under the table, and lay their heads to- 
gether, and point to the dog. The barber's wife took up the fragments of the 
broken pitcher, and smelt at them, and perceiving that it was only water, shook 
her head, and said, aloud, “ This is not right.” 

The men murmured all round; “There’s something hidden under this;” and 
the barber told the bailiff, to his face, ‘‘ Bailiff, your fine wine is nothing but 
colored water.” 

“Ts it not, indeed?” exclaimed the men. 

‘What the devil is the meaning of this, bailiff? Why do you drink water?” 

The bailiff, confused, answered, ‘I am not very well; I am obliged to spare 
myself” 

But the men did not believe the answer; and right and left they murmured 
more and more; ‘There is something wrong in this.” 

And now some began to complain that the wine had got into their heads, 
which such a small quantity should not have done. 
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The two wisest amongst them got up, paid the barber, and said, “ good-bye, 
neighbors,” and went toward the door. 

“So soon, gentlemen! Why do you leave the company so soon?” said the 
bailiff. 

“We have something else to do,” answered the men, and went out. 

The barber accompanied them out of the room, and said, “I wish the bailiff 
had gone instead of you. He has had no good intention, either with the wine 
or the water.” 

“So we think, or we would have staid,” answered the men. 

Barber. “And I can not endure this drunken rioting.” 

Men. There is no reason why thou shouldst; and it may bring thee into dif- 
ficulties. “If I were in thy place, I would put an end to it,” said the elder of 
the two. 

“‘T dare not do that,” replied the barber. 

“Things are not as they were, and thou art master in thy own house,” said 
the men. 

“T will follow your advice,” said the barber, and went back into the room. 

“What is the matter with these gentlemen, that they are gone off so sud- 
denly?” said the bailiff. 

And the barber answered, “I am of their mind. Such rioting is unseemly, 
and does not suit my house.” 

Bailiff. “So, so! and is this your answer?” 

Barber. “Yes, indeed, it is, Mr, Bailiff. I like a quiet house.” 

This dispute did not please the honorable company. 

“We will be quieter,” said one of them. 

““We will behave well,” said another. 

“Come, come, let us all be friends,” said a third. 

“Bailiff, another flask!” said Christian. 

“Ha, neighbors! I have aroom of my own. We will leave the barber in 
peace,” said the bailiff. 

“T shall be very glad of it,” answered the barber. 

‘But the parish business is forgotten, and the landlord’s rights, neighbors!” 
said old Abi, who was thirsty yet. 

“Follow me, all who are true men,” said the bailiff, threateningly,—muttering 
“donner and wetter,” and looking fiercely round the room. He said good-bye to 
nobody, and clapped the door after him so furiously, that the room shook. 

“This is shameful!” said the barber. 

“Yes; it is shameful,” said many of the men. 

“Tt is not right,” said young Meyer. “J, for one, will not enter the bailiff’s 
house.” | 

“Nor I,” added Laupi. 

“The devil, nor I!” said Reynold. “I remember yesterday morning. I 
stood next to him and Arner, and saw how it was.” 

The neighbors looked at each other, to see what they should do; but most 
of them sat down again, and staid where they were. 

Only Abi and Christian, and a couple of blockheads more, took up the bailiff’s 
empty cans, and went after him. 

The bailiff was looking out of his window, down the street, which led to the 
barber’s house, and as nobody followed at first, he was vexed at himself. 

“What alame oxIam! It is almost noon, and I have done nothing yet. 
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The wine is drunk and now they laugh at me. I have blabbed to them like a 
child, and let myself down, as if I had been one of them. Now, if I had really 
meant well by these fellows; if I had really desired to serve the parish; or, if 
I had only kept up the appearance of it a little better, I should have succeeded. 
Such a parish as this will dance after any cunning piper, who can only persuade 
them he means well by them. But times have been only too good forme. In 
the old squire’s time, I led the parish about like a he-goat. Ever since I have 
been bailiff, it has been my pastime and delight to abuse them, tease them, and 
master them; and even now I mean to do so more than ever. But then, I must 
and will keep them at a distance. Shaking hands and lowering one’s self; ask-~ 
ing advice, and acting like everybody’s brother-in-law, does not do, where peo- 
ple are so well known. Such a man as J am, must quietly act for himself; only 
employ such people as he knows, and let the parish alone. A herdsman does 
not ask advice of his oxen, and yet I have been fool enough to do so to-day.” 

Now came the men with the empty cans. 

‘Are you alone? Would not the dogs come with you?” 

‘‘ No, not a man,” answered Abi. 

Bailif. ‘That is going a good way.” 

Christian. “I think so too.” 

Bailif. “T should like to know what they are talking and consulting to- 
gether. Christian, go and seek the other cans.” 

Christian. ‘There are none left there.” 

Bailif. ‘ Blockhead! It’s all one for that. If thou findest none, get thyself 
shaved or bled, and wait to listen to what they say. If thou bringest me any 
news, I will drink with thee till morning. And thou, Loli, go to the mason’s 
old comrade, Joseph, but take care that no one observes thee, tell him to come 
to me at noon.” 

“Give me another glass first, I am thirsty,” said Loli, “and then I'll run like 
a greyhound, and be back again in a twinkling.” 

“Very well,” said the bailiff, and gave him one. 

These two went off, and the bailiff’s wife set some wine before the others. 


CHAPTER XI.—WELL-LAID PLOTS OF A ROGUE. 


THE bailiff himself went, in some perplexity, into the next room, and considered 
how he should manage matters when Joseph came. 

“He is faithless, that I may depend upon, and cunning as the devil. He has 
drunk away several crowns of his master’s money; but my demand is a great 
one. He will be afraid, and not trust me. It is almost noon. I will offer him 
as much as ten crowns. If he will do as I bid him, within three weeks all the 
plaster will fall off the building. I shall not grudge ten crowns,” said the bailiff; 
and as he was speaking thus to himself, Loli arrived, with Joseph behind him. 
They did not come together, that they might excite less suspicion. 

“Good day, Joseph! I suppose thy master does not know that thou art here.” 

Joseph answered, “ Hc is still at the hall, but he will come back at noon. If 
I am at work again by one o’clock, he will never miss me.” 

“Very well. Ihave something to say to thee, Joseph. We must be alone,” 
said the bailiff; and, taking him into the inner room, he shut the door and bolted 
it. There were bacon, vegetables, wine, and bread, upon the table. The bailiff 
placed two chairs by the table, and said to Joseph, ‘Thou wilt miss thy dinner; 
sit down and eat it with me.” 
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“With all my heart,” answered Joseph—sat down, and said, ‘Mr. Bailiff, 
what is it you want? Iam at your service.” 

The bailiff answered, “To thy good health, Joseph!” drank, and then con- 

tinued the conversation. ‘Try these vegetables: they are good. Why dost 
thou not help thyself? Thou hast hard times enough with thy master.” 

Joseph. “True; but it will be better when he has work at the hall.” 

Bailif. “Thou art a fool, Joseph! Thou mayest easily imagine how long 
that will last. I wish him joy of it; but he is not the man for such a thing. 
He has never had the management of any thing of the sort; but he will trust 
all to thee, Joseph.” 

Joseph. ‘May be so,” 

Bailiff. ‘1 foresaw that, and therefore wished to speak to thee. Thou canst 
do me a great favor.” 

Joseph. “Jam all attention, Mr. Bailiff. Here’s luck to my master,” (drink- 
ing.) 

‘Tt shall not be for nothing, mason,” said the bailiff, and helped him again to 
the vegetables. ‘I should be very glad if the foundation of the church, which 
is to be of hewn stone, were got from the quarry at Schwendi.” 

Joseph. “‘ Potz blitz, Mr. Bailiff! It can never be! The stone is bad, and 
good,for nothing, as a foundation—” 

Bailiff. “O the stone is not so bad: I have often seen it used. It is good, I 
say, Joseph; and it would be a great pleasure to me if this quarry were to be 
opened again.” 

Joseph. ‘Tt can not be done, Mr. Bailiff.” 

Bailiff, “I will be grateful for the service, Joseph.” 

Joseph. ‘The wall will be down in six years if it be built of this stone.” 

Bailiff. “TI can’t hear that. . That is a foolish story.” 

Joseph. “By G ,itistrue! There are two dung-heaps next the wall, and 
the stables drain past it. The stone would rot away like a fir plank.” 

Bailiff, ‘ After all, what is it to thee, whether the wall be good or not, in ten 
years? Dost thou fear that the squire can not make anew one? Do what I 
say, and thou mayst expect a good handsome present.” 

Joseph. ‘That is all very well. But what if the squire should find out that 
the stone is not good.” 

Bailif. ‘How should he find it out? There is no fear of that.” 

Joseph. “He knows more about things than any body would believe. But 
you know him better than I.” 

Bailif. ‘He will understand nothing about this.” 

Joseph. “TI almost think so myself; for the stone looks very well on the out- 
side, and is very good for some purposes.” 

Bailiff. ‘Give me thy hand upon it, that thy master shall use the stone out 
of this quarry. If thou wilt, thou shalt have five crowns for thyself.” 

Joseph. ‘It’s a good sum, if I had only hold of it.” 

Bailif. “I am in earnest, by G ! I will give thee five crowns, if thou wilt 
do it!” 

Joseph. “ Well, there you have my word, Mr. Bailiff; and he stretched out 
his hand and pledged it him. It shall be done, Mr. Bailiff. Why should I 
trouble myself about the squire?” 

Bailiff, “One word more, Joseph. I have a bag full of stuff, from an apothe- 
cary’s shop, which a gentleman gave me. They say, that when it is mixed with 
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the lime; the mortar sticks to a wall like iron. But these gentlemen are such 
queer folks, that one can not trust them about any thing. I would rather not 
try it first on a building of my own.” 

Joseph. “I can manage that for you. I will try it on a corner of a neighbor’s 
house.” 

Bailiff. “Tt is of no use to try it in such a small way. Whether it succeeds 
or fails, one is at no certainty. There is no knowing how it might do on a larger 
scale. I should like it to be tried on the church, Joseph! can not it be done?” 

Joseph. ‘Is it necessary to put much of it into the lime?” 

Bailif., “TI think about two pounds to a barrel.” 

Joseph. ‘Then it will be easy enough.” 

Bailiff. ‘Wilt thou do it for me?” 

Joseph. “Yes, that I will.” 

Bailiff. “And if it should fail, say nothing about it?” 

Joseph. ‘It can not fail, so as to signify; and, of course, one should say 
nothing about it!” 

Bailif. ‘Thou wilt find the stuff at my house, whenever thou art ready for 
it; and a glass of wine with it.” 

Joseph. “I will not fail, Mr. Bailiff But I must go now. It has struck 
one. Here’s my thanks to you,” said he, taking up his glass. 

Bailif. “Thou hast nothing to thank me for yet. Keep thy werd, and thou 
shalt have the five crowns.” 

“T will do my part, Mr. Bailiff,” said Joseph, getting up and putting by his 
chair. ‘My best thanks to you’—and he drank off his parting glass. 

Bailiff. “Well, if thou must go, good-bye, Joseph; and remember our agree- 
ment.” 

Joseph went away, and, as he was going, said to himself, “This is a strange 
fancy of his about the stone; and still stranger about the stuff in the lime. It’s 
a fine way to try a thing, to begin upona church. But, at all events, I'll get 
hold of the money; and I can do as I like afterward.” 

“This has turned out very well,” said the bailiff to himself. ‘ Better than I 
expected, and for half the money. I should have promised him ten crowns, as 
easily as five, if he had understood how to make his bargain. I am well pleased 
that the thing is set a going. No, no! one should never despair. O that the 
wall were but already above the ground! Well, patience! on Monday they will 
begin to prepare the stone. Poor mason! ‘Thy wife has cooked up a pretty 
mess for thee.” 


CHAPTER XII.—DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


THE mason Leonard, who had gone up to the hall early in the morning, was 
now come back to his wife. 

She had been very busy in getting her Saturday’s work done, against her 
husband’s return. She had combed the children, made them tidy, mended their 
clothes, cleaned up the little room, and, whilst she was at work, had taught 
them asong. ‘You must sing it for your dear father,” said she; and the chil- 
dren gladly learned any thing which would please their father, when he came 
home. Whilst they were working, and without any trouble or loss of time, 
without book, they sang it after her till they knew it. 

When their father came home, the mother welcomed him; and then she and 
the children sang: 
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Heav'nly Guest, who hast the power, Sorrow, pain, and care = con- 


beam con - sol- ing; Weary now of care and ri - ot, 


_( ee 
oe 


cease - less 


chang-es with - out rest, Heaven - ly 
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, Come, and reign with - in my breast. 


Heavenly guest! who hast the pow’r— 
Sorrow, pain, and care controlling, 
O’er the suff ’rer’s saddest hour, 
To throw a radiant beam consoling: 


Weary now of care and riot, 
Ceaseless changes, without rest; 
Heavenly quiet! 
Come and reign within my breast. 


The tears came into Leonard’s eyes, as the children and their mother sang so 
happily together, to welcome him. ‘God bless you, my darlings! God bless 
thee, my love!” said he to them, with great emotion. 

“My dear husband,” answered Gertrude, “it is heaven upon earth to seek for 
peace, do what is right, and wish for little.” 

Leon, “If I have ever enjoyed an hour of that happiness which peace of 
mind brings, I owe it to thee. Till my last moment I will thank thee for saving 
me; and these children will be grateful to thee for it, after thy death. O, my 
dear children! always do what is right, and follow your mother, and you will 
prosper.” 

Ger. “ How cheery thou art to-day, Leonard!” 

Leon. “Ihave gone on well with Arner.” 

Ger. “Ah! God be thanked for it, my dear husband.” 

» Leon. “He is a man who has not his equal. How childish it was in me to 
be afraid of going to him.” 

Ger. ‘*And how wise we have been at last, love. But come, tell me how it 
all was.’ And as she sat down by him, and took out the stocking she was knit- 
ting, he said to her:— 


CHAPTER XIII.—A PROOF THAT GERTRUDE WAS DEAR TO HER HUSBAND, 


Leonard. “Tr thou sittest down in such state, as thou dost to thy Bible ona 
Sunday evening, I must prepare to tell thee a great deal.” 

Gertrude. “ Kvery thing! thou must’ tell me every thing, love!” 

Leon, “Yes, if thou hadst time for it; pub Gertrude, dear, it is Saturday, 
when thou art always so busy.” 

Ger. (Smiling.) ‘Look about thee!” 

Leon. “ Ah! is every thing done-already?” 

Lise. ‘She has been very busy, father; and Enne and I have helped her to 
clean up. Is not that right?” 

“Tt is, indeed, right,” answered the father 
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“But now begin to tell me,” said Gertrude. : 

eon. “Arner asked me my father’s name, and the street where T lived, and 
the number of my house.” 

Ger. “0, thou art not telling it right, Leonard; I know he did not begin so.” 

Leon. ‘And why not, darling? What wouldst thou have?” 

Ger. ‘First, thou wouldst make thy bow to him, and he would take notice 
of thee. How did he do that?” 

Leon. ‘Thou little conjuror; thou art right. I did not begin at the begin- 
ning.”’ 

Ger. “TI told thee so, Leonard.” 

Leon. ‘Well, then, as soon as he saw me, he asked whether I was still afraid 
of him. I made a bow, as well as I could, and said ‘Forgive me, gracious sir.’ 
He smiled, and ordered a jug of wine to be set before me.” 

Ger. “Come now, this is quite a different beginning. Well, wert thou ready 
enough to drink the wine? no doubt!” 

LIeon. “No, wife, I was as shamefaced as a young bride, and would not 
touch it. But he did not let it pass so. ‘I know-you can tell what good wine . 
is,’ said he, ‘help yourself.’ I poured out a little, drank his health, and tasted 
it—but he looked at me so steadily, that the glass shook in my hand.” 

Ger. . ‘What it is to have a tender conscience, Leonard! It had got into thy 
fingers. But thou wouldst recover thyself, I suppose.” 

Teon. ‘Yes, very soon. He was very kind, and said, ‘It is very natural 
that a man who works hard should like a glass of wine. It does him good too. 
But it is a misfortune when, instead of taking one glass to refresh himself, he lets 
wine make a fool of him, and thinks no more of his wife and children, nor of his 
old age. This is a great misfortune, Leonard.’ 

Wife! I felt it strike through my heart as he said this; but I took courage, 
and answered, ‘That by unlucky circumstances I had got so entangled, that I 
did not know how in the world to help myself; and that I had not, in all that 
time, drunk one glass with a merry heart.’” 

Ger. “ And didst thou really get through all that?” 

Leon. ‘If he had not been so very kind, I could not have managed it.” 

Ger. ‘‘ And what did he say next ?” 

Leon. “ ‘That it was a misfortune that poor folks, when they were in trouble, 
generally got hold of people they should avoid as the plague.’ I could not help 
sighing; and I think he observed it, for he went on, very kindly: ‘If one could 
only teach good people this, before they learn it by sad experience!—a poor 
man is half saved, if he can only keep out of the claws of these blood-suckers.’ 
Soon afterward he went on again: ‘It goes to my heart, when I think how often 
the poor will go on suffering the greatest misery, and have not the sense and 
courage to tell their situation to those who would gladly help them, if they only 
knew how things were. It is really unpardonable to think how you have let 
yourself be ensnared, day after day, by the bailiff, and brought your wife and 
children into such trouble and danger, without once coming to me, to ask for 
help and counsel. Only consider, mason, what would have been the end of all 
this, if your wife had had no more sense and courage than you.’” 

Ger. “And did he say all this before he asked after the number. of thy 
house ?” 

Leon. ‘Thou hearest how it was.” 

Ger. “Thou didst not mean to tell me all this in a hurry, didst thou?” 
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Leon. ‘Why, indeed, I think it would have been more prudent not. Thou 
wilt grow too proud for me; because thou hast had so much courage.” 

Ger. “Thinkest thou so, my good master? Yes, indeed, I will plume my- 
self upon this as long as I live; and as long as it does us any good. But what 
said Arner besides?” 

Leon. ‘He began to examine me about the building. It was well I had not 
forgotten every thing. I had to reckon it all up by measurement, and set down 
every item for carrying lime, and’sand, and stone.” 

Ger. ‘‘Didst thou make no mistake at all in the reckoning ?” 

Leon. ‘‘No; not this time, love.” 

Ger. “God be thanked for it.” 

Leow. ‘Yes, indeed, God be thanked.” 

Ger. “Is every thing ready now?” 

Leon. ‘Yes; all will very soon be ready. Guess now fuk he has given 
me in hand, said he, (shaking the money in a bag.) It is long since I heard the 
sound of so much silver.” Gertrude sighed. 

Leon. ‘Do not sigh now, my dear wife, we will be prudent and saving; and 
we shall certainly never come into the same distress again.” 

Ger. ‘God in heaven has helped us.” 

Leon. “‘Yes; and many more in the village besides us. Only think; Arner 
has chosen out ten fathers of families, who were poor and in want, as day- 
laborers at this building; and he gives each of them twenty-five kreutzers a 
day. Thou shouldst have seen, Gertrude, how carefully he chose them all out.” 

Ger. “O, tell me how it all was?” 

Leon. “Yes; if I could remember I would.” 

Ger. “Try what thou canst do, Leonard.” 

Leon. ‘Well then: he inquired after all the fathers of families who were 
poor; how many children they had; how old they were; and what property or 
help they had. Then he asked which were the worst off, and had the most 
young children; and said to me, twice over, ‘If you know of any body else, 
who is in trouble, as you were, tell me.’ I thought of Hubel Rudi, and he has 
now work for a year certain.” 

Ger. “Thou didst very right not to let him suffer for having taken thy 
potatoes.” 

Leon. ‘“T can never bear malice against any poor man, Gertrude; and they 
are terribly ill off. I met Rudi, near the potato hole two days ago, and pre- 
tended not to see him. It went to my heart, he looked such a picture of want 
and misery; and, thank God, we have always yet had something to eat.” 

Ger. “Thou art quite right, my dear husband! but still it can not be a help 
to any body to steal; and the poor who do so, are only doubly wretched.” 

Leon. ‘True; but when people are very hungry, and see food before them, 
and know how much of it must go to waste in the hole, and that even the cattle 
have enough to eat;—O Gertrude! it is hard work to let it lie there and not 
touch it.” 

Ger. “It isvery hard! but the poor man must learn to do it, or he will be 
wretched indeed.” 

Leon. ‘Oh, who could punish him for it? who could ask it of him again?” 

Ger. ‘‘God!—He who requires this from the poor man, gives him strength 
to do it, and leads him on, through trouble, and want, and the many sufferings 
of his situation, to that self-denial which is required from him. Believe me, 
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Leonard, God helps the poor man in secret, and gives him strength and under- 
standing to bear, and to suffer, and to endure, what appears almost incredible. 
And, when it is once gone through, with an approving conscience, Leonard, then 
it brings happiness, indeed; greater than any one can know, who has had no 
occasion to practice self-denial.” 

Leon. “I know it, Gertrude. I know it by what thou hast done. I am not 
blind. I have often seen how, in the greatest need, thou couldst still trust in 
God and be content. But few are like thee in trouble, and there are many who, 
like me, are very weak creatures, when want and distress are heavy upon them ; 
and therefore I always think, that more should be done, to provide all the poor 
with work and food. I think too, that they would then all be better than they 
now are, in the distraction of their poverty, and of their many troubles.” 

Ger. ‘O my love! that is not the state of the case. If nothing were want- 
ing but work and gain, to make the poor happy, they would be easily helped. 
But it is not so. Both rich and poor must have their hearts well regulated 
before they can be happy. And more arrive at this end, by means of trouble 
and care, than through rest and joy. Ifit were not so, God would willingly let 
us all have joys in abundance. But since men can only know how to bear 
prosperity, and rest, and joy, when their hearts have been trained to much self- 
denial, and are become steadfast, firm, patient, and wise, it is clearly necessary 
that there should be much sorrow and distress in the world; for without it, few 
men can bring their hearts into due regulation, and to inward peace; and, if 
these be wanting, a man may have work or no work, he may have abundance or 
not, it is all one. The rich old Meyer has all he wants, and spends every day in 
the tavern: but for all that, he is no happier than a poor man who has nothing, 
works hard all day, and can only now and then have a glass of wine in a corner.” 
Leonard sighed. Gertrude was silent for a short time. Then she continued: 
“Hast thou seen whether the men are at work? I should tell thee, that Joseph 
has again slipped away to the tavern.” 

Leon. “That looks ill! Jam sure the bailiff must have sent for him. He 
goes on very strangely. Before I came home, I went to them at their work, 
when he was just come back from the tavern; and what he said made me un- 
easy. It is not his own thought then.” 

Ger. ‘ What was it?” 

Leon. “He said the stone out of the quarry at Schwendi was excellent for 
the church wall; and when I told him the great flint stones, which lay near in 
heaps, were much better, he said, ‘I should always bea fool, and not know my 
own business. The wall would be much better and handsomer of Schwendi 
stone.’ I thought, at the time, he said it with a good intention. But he began 
so suddenly about the stone, that it seemed very strange; and if he has been 
with the bailiff,—there is certainly something more in it. The Schwendi stone 
is soft and sandy, and not fit for such work. If it should be a snare laid for 
me!”— 

Ger. “Joseph is not a man to depend upon, be careful about him.” 

Leon. ‘They will not take me in, this time. The squire will have no sand- 
stone in the wall.” 

Ger. ‘Why not?” 

Leon. ‘‘He says that sandstone where there are dung heaps and stable 
drainage will decay, and be eaten up with saltpetre.” 

Ger. “Is that true?” 
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Teon. “Yes. When I was from home once, I worked at a building, 
where they were obliged to take away a very good foundation of this kind of 
stone.” 

Ger. ‘To think of his understanding it so well!” 

Leon. “I was surprised myself; but he understands a great many things. 
He asked me where the best sand was. I said, near the lower mill. ‘That is 
very far to fetch it, and up the hill too,’ answered he: ‘We must be careful of 
men and cattle. Do you not know of any nearer?’ I said, there certainly was 
very good sand in a meadow near the church; but it was private property, and 
we should have to pay for the hole; and could go no way but through the 
meadow, where we must make aroad. ‘There is no harm in that,’ said he. ‘It 
is better than fetching sand from the mill.’ I must tell thee one thing more: 
As he was speaking of the sand, a servant came from the squire of Oberhofen, 
and I thought then, that I ought to say I would not detain him, but come another 
time. He laughed, and said: ‘No, mason, I like to finish what I am about; and 
when I have done, I see what any body else wants from me. But it is like you, 
to be taking leave. It is a part of your old ways, which you must give up—to 
be so ready at every epportunity to leave your business and work.’ 

“T looked like a fool, wife; and heartily wished I had kept my tongue quiet, 
and not said a word about coming another time.’” 

“Tt was partly thy own fault, indeed!” said Gertrude; and at that moment 
somebody called out at the door: ‘“ Holla! is nobody at home?” 


CHAPTER XIV.—MEAN SELFISHNESS. 


THE mason opened the door, and Margaret, the sexton’s daughter-in-law, and 
the bailiff’s niece, came into the room. As soon as she had very slightly saluted 
the mason and his wife, she said to him: ‘You will not be for mending our old 
oven, now, I suppose, Leonard!” 

Leonard. ‘Why not, neighbor? Does it want any thing done to it?” 

Margaret. “Not just now. I only ask in time, that I may know what to 
trust to.” 

Leon. ‘You are very careful Margaret; but there was no great need to be 
afraid.” 

Marg. ‘Ay! but times change, and people with them.” 

Leon. ‘Very true. But one may always find plenty of people to mend an 
oven.” 

Marg. “That is some comfort, at all events.” 

Gertrude, who had been silent all this time, took up the cleaver to cut some 
hard rye-bread for supper. 

“That is but black bread,” said Margaret; ‘but you will soon have better, as 
your husband is become builder to the squire.” 

“You talk foolishly, Margaret. . I shall be thankful if I have enough of bread 
like this, all my life;” said Gertrude. 

Marg. “But white bread is better; and you will find it so. You will now 
be a bailiff’s wife, and your husband, Mr. Bailiff; but it will be a bad thing for 
us.” 

Leon. ‘What do you mean by your sneers? I like people to speak out; if 
they have any thing on their minds, and dare say it.” 

Marg. “Ay, mason! and I dare say it, if it comes to that. My husband is 
the sexton’s son, and since the church was first built, it was never heard of be- 
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fore, but that his people had the preference, when there was any thing to be 
done at it!” 

Leon. ‘Well! what more?” 

Marg. ‘Why, now, at this very moment, the bailiff has a list in his house, 
in which more than a dozen blockheads, out of the village, are marked out to 
work at the building of the church, and there is not a word said of the sexton’s 
people.” 

Leon. “But, neighbor! what have I to do with it? Did I write out the list ?” 

Marg. ‘No, you did not write it out, but I suppose you dictated it.” 

Leon. “It would be a fine thing for me, indeed, to dictate his own list to the 
squire.” 

Marg. “O! we all know that you go every day to the hall; and you have 
certainly been there again to-day; and if you had only told him how it was be- 
fore, things would have gone on in the old way. 

Leon. “You are mistaken, Margaret, if you think so. Arner is not the man 
to let things go on in the old way, if he can mend them by a new one.” 

Marg. ‘We see how it is!” 

Leon. ‘‘ And he means to help the poor and needy, by giving them work.” 

Marg. ‘Yes! he means to help all the blockheads and beggarly rabble.” 

Leon. “ All poor folks are not rabble, Margaret; and it is not right to talk 
so. No one knows what may happen to himself before he dies.” 

Marg. ‘‘No; and therefore every body should look after his own bread; and 
it is no wonder we are troubled to be so forgotton.” 

Leon. “Ah, Margaret! it isa very different thing. You have good property, 
and live with your father, who has the best situation in the village; and you 
have no need to work for your bread like us poor folks.” 

Marg.. ‘““You may say what you will: every one is vexed when he thinks a 
thing belongs to him, and another dog comes and snatches it out of his mouth.” 

Leon. “Don’t talk of dogs, Margaret, when you are speaking of men, or you 
may find one that will bite you. But if you think the situation belongs to you, 
you are young and strong, and a rare talker; you can manage your own affair, 
and take it to the place where you may be helped to your right.” 

Marg. “Many thanks, Mr. Mason, for your fine piece of advice.” 

Leon. ‘I can give you none better.” 

Marg. “One may find an opportunity to remember the service. Farewell, 
Leonard.” 

Leon. ‘Farewell, Margaret. It is all I can do for you.” 

Margaret went away, and Leonard to his men.” 


CHAPTER XV.—THE WISE GOOSE LAYS AN EGG; OR, A BLUNDER WHICH COSTS 
‘A GLASS OF WINE. 


LEONARD had no sooner left the hall, than Arner sent the list of day-laborers 
which he had written out, by Flink, his huntsman, to the bailiff, with orders to 
give them all notice. 

The huntsman brought the list to the bailiff before noon; but formerly, all 
the writings which came from the hall, were directed “To the honorable and 
discreet, my trusty and well-beloved Bailiff Hummel in Bonnal,” and on this, 
there was only, ‘To the Bailiff Hummel in Bonnal.” 

‘What is that damned Spritzer, the secretary, about, that he does not give 
me my right title?” said the bailiff to Flink, as he took the letter. 
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But the huntsman answered: ‘Take care, bailiff, what you say. The squire 
directed the letter himself.” 

Bailif. “That's not true. I know the writing of that powdered beggar the 
secretary !” 

Flink shook his head, and said: “You are a bold man. I saw the 
squire write it, with my own eyes, and I stood by him in the room whilst he 
did it.” 

Bailif. ‘Then I have made a damned blunder, Flink! The words escaped 
me. Forget them, and come into the house, and drink a glass of wine with me.” 

“Take care the next time, bailiff! I don’t like to make mischief, and will 
pass it over for once,” said Flink, going with the bailiff into the house. He set 
his short gun in a corner, drank one glass, and then went away. 

The bailiff opened the paper, read it, and said: “These are all mere block- 
heads and beggars, from first to last. Donner! what a business this is! Not 
one of my own people, except Michael. I am not even to recommend a day- 
laborer to him! And here I am to give them ail notice to-day. It will be hard 
work for me—but I will do it. It is not evening all day long. Truly, I will 
tell them of it, and advise them all to go on Monday to the hall, to return thanks 
to the squire. He does not know one of these fellows. It must be the mason 
who has recommended them to him. When they arrive at the hall, on Monday, 
all in tatters, some without shoes, others without hats, and stand before the 
squire, I shall wonder if he does not say something I can turn to use.” Thus 
he laid his plans, dressed himself, and took up the list to see how they lay near 
each other, that he might not go roundabout. 

Hubel Rudi was not the next to him; but ever since he had gained the 
meadow from his father by a lawsuit, he kept, as much as he could, away from 
his house, on account of certain uneasy thoughts which occurred to him, when 
he saw these poor people. “I will go first to these folks,” said he, and went up 
to their window. 

CHAPTER XVIL—THE DEATH-BED. 


HvBEL RupI was sitting with his four children. It was only three months 
since his wife’s death, and now his mother lay dying upon a bed of straw, and 
said to Rudi: “I wish thou wouldst collect some leaves this afternoon, to put 
into my coverlid; I am very cold.” 

Rudi. ‘Oh, ee as soon as ever the fire in the oven is put out, I mn go.” 

Mother. ‘Hast thou any wood left, Rudi? I think not, for thou canst not 
leave me and the children, to go into the forest—alas, Rudi, 1 am a burthen to 
thee!” 

Rudi. ‘My dear mother, do not say that thou art a burthen to me! Oh, if 
I could only give thee what thou hast need of! Thou art hungry and thirsty, 
and makest no complaint. It goes to my heart, mother!” 

Mother. ‘Do not make thyself unhappy, Rudi. Thanks be to God, my pain 
is not severe—he will soon relieve it, and my blessing will repay thee what thou 
hast done for me.” 

Rudi. “O mother, my poverty was never such a trouble to me as now, when 
I can give'thee nothing, and do nothing for thee. Alas! thou sufferest from 
sickness and misery, and sharest my wants.” 

Mother. ‘‘ When we draw near our end, we want little on earth, and what we 
do want, our heavenly Father supplies. I thank him, Rudi; for he strengthens 
me in my approaching hour.” 
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Rudi. (Weeping.) “Dost thou think then, mother, that thou wilt not 
recover?” 

Mother. ‘“ Never, Rudi! it is most certain.” 

Rudi. “Gracious heaven!” 

Mother. ‘Take comfort, Rudi! I go into a better life.” 

Rudi. (Sobbing.) Alas, alas!” 

Mother. “Do not grieve, Rudi! Thou hast been the joy of my youth, and 
the comfort of my old age. And now! thank God that thy hand will soon close 
myeyes! Then shall I go to God, and I will pray for thee, and all will be well 
with thee for ever. Think of me, Rudi. All the sufferings and all the troubles 
of this life, if they are well borne, end in good, All I have undergone comforts 
me, and is as great a blessing to me, as any of the pleasures and joys of life. 
I thank God for the gladsome days of my childhood; but when the fruit of life 
ripens for harvest, and when the tree drops its leaves before its winter sleep,— 
then are the sorrows of life hallowed, and its joys but as a dream. Think of 
me, Rudi!—all thy sufferings will end in good.” 

Rudi. ‘Oh, mother! dear mother!” 

Mother. ‘Yet, one thing more, Rudi.” 

Rudi. ‘What, mother?” 

Mother. “ Ever since yesterday it has lain like a stone on my heart. I must 
tell thee of it, Rudi.” 

Rudi. ‘What is it, dear mother?” 

Mother. “Yesterday I saw our little Rudeli creep behind my bed, and eat 
roasted potatoes out of his bag. He gave some to his sisters, and they also ate 
these potatoes, which must have been stolen. Rudi, they could not be ours !— 
or the boy would have thrown them upon the table, and called his sisters loud- 
ly; and he would have brought me some of them, as he had done a thousand 
times before. Oh, how it used to gladden my heart, when he flew towards me 
with something in his hand, and said, so fondly to me: “ Kat, eat, grandmother?” 
Rudi, if this darling child should become a thief! O, this thought has been a 
sad weight upon me since yesterday. Where is he? bring him to me—I will 
speak to him.” 

Rudi ran quickly, sought the boy and brought him to his mother’s bed-side. 

The mother, with great difficulty, raised herself up, for the last time, turned 
toward the boy, took both his hands in hers, and bent forward her weak, dying 
head. 

The little felow wept aloud. ‘Grandmother! what is it you wish? you are 
not dying yet! O, do not die yet, grandmother.” 

She answered in broken words: ‘Yes, Rudeli, I must certainly die very 
soon.” 

“O my God! do not die, grandmother,” said the boy. 

The sick woman lost her breath, and was obliged to lie down again. 

The boy and his father burst into tears—but she soon recovered herself, and 
said: 

“T am better again, now that I lie down.” 

And Rudeli said: ‘ And you will not then die now, grandmother?” 

Mother. “Say not so, my darling! I die willingly; and shall then go toa 
kind father! If thou couldst know, Rudeli, how happy I am, that I shall soon 
go to Him, thou wouldst not be so sorrowful.” 

Rude. ‘1 will die with you, grandmother, if you must die!” 
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Mother. “No, Rudeli, thou must not die with me. If it be the will of God, 
thou must live a long time yet, and grow up to be a good man; and when thy 
father is old and weak, thou must be his help and comfort. Tell me, Rudeli, 
wilt thou follow after him, and be a good man, and do what is right? Promise 
me thou wilt, my love!” 

Fudeli. ‘Yes, grandmother, I will do what is right, and follow after him.” 

Mother. ‘ Rudeli, our Father in heaven, to whom I am going, sees and hears 
all that we do, and what we promise. Tell me, Rudeli, dost thou know this, 
and dost thou believe it?” - 

Fudeli. ‘Yes, grandmother! I know it, and I believe it.” 

Mother. ‘But why didst'thou then eat stolen potatoes, yesterday, behind my 
bed ?” 

fiudeli. “‘ Forgive me this once, grandmother; I will never do so again. For- 
give me! I will certainly never do so again, grandmother.” 

Mother. “ Didst thou steal them ?” 

Rudeli. (Sobbing.) “Yes, grandmother, I did!” 

Mother. ‘From whom didst thou steal them?” 

Rudeli, “ From the ma—ma—son.” 

Mother. ‘Thou must go to him Rudeli, and beg him to forgive thee.” 

Rudeli. “O, grandmother, for God’s sake! I dare not.” 

Mother. ‘Thou must Rudeli! that thou mayst not do so another time. Thou 
must go, without another word! and for heaven’s sake, my dear child, if thou 
art ever so hungry, never take any thing again. God will not forsake any of 
us. He provides forall. O, Rudeli, if thou art ever so hungry, if thou hast no 
food, and knowest of none, yet trust in God, and do not steal any more.” 

Rudeli. ‘Grandmother, I will never steal again. If I am hungry, I will 
never steal again.” 

Mother. ‘Then may the God, in whom I trust, bless thee, and keep thee, my 
darling!” She pressed him to her heart, wept, and said: “Thou must now go to 
the mason, and beg his pardon; and, Rudi, do thou also go with him, and tell 
the mason, that I too beg his pardon; and that Iam very sorry I can not give 
him back the potatoes. Tell him I will pray for the blessing of God upon what 
he has left, JI am so grieved! They have so much need of all they have—and 
if his wife did not work so hard, day and night, they could not possibly maintain 
their own large family. Rudi, thou wilt willingly work a couple of days for 
him, to make it up.” 

Rudi. ‘‘T will, indeed, dear mother, with all my heart.” 

As he spoke, the bailiff tapped at the window.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE SICK WOMAN’S BEHAVIOR. 


AnD the sick woman knew him by his cough, and said: “O Rudi! here is the 
bailiff!—I-am afraid the bread and butter thou art preparing for me are not paid 
for.” i 

Rudi. ‘For heaven’s sake, do not distress thyself, mother. It is of no conse- 
quence. I will work for him; and, at harvest time, reap for him, as much as he 
likes.” ; 

“ Alas! he will not wait,” said the mother; and Rudi went out of the room 
to the bailiff. 

The sick woman sighed to herself, and said: “Since this affair of ours, God 
forgive him, the poor blinded creature, I never see him without a pang. And to 
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think that, at my last hour, he must come and talk under my window. It is the 
will of God that I should forgive him, entirely and immediately, and overcome 
my last resentment, and pray for his soul—and I will do so.” 

“OQ God, thou hast overruled the whole affair. Forgive him, Father in 
heaven, forgive him.” She heard the bailiff talking loudly, and started. “Alas! 
he is angry! O my poor Rudi! it is owing to me that thou art in his power!” 
Again she heard his voice, and fainted away. 

Rudeli sprang out of the room to his father, and called him: ‘“ Father, come, 
come! I think my grandmother is dead.” 

And Rudi exclaimed: ‘Gracious heaven! Bailiff, I must go into the room.” 

‘Much need of that,” said the bailiff. “It will be a great loss, truly, if the 
old witch should be gone at last.” 

Rudi heard not what he said, but rushed into the room. 

The sick woman soon recovered herself, and as she opened her eyes, she said: 
“Ts he angry, Rudi? Iam sure he will not wait.” , 

Rudi. ‘No, indeed, mother! It is some very good news. But art thou quite 
recovered ?” 

“Yes!” said the mother, and looked at him very earnestly and mournfully,— 
“What good news can this man bring? what dost thou say? Dost thou wish 
to comfort me, and to suffer alone? He has threatened thee.” 

Rudi. “I do assure thee it is not so, mother. He has told me that I am to 
be a day-laborer, at the building of the church, and the squire pays every man 
twenty-five kreutzers a day, wages.” 

Mother. ‘‘“Lord God! Can this be true?” 

Rudi. “Yes, mother, it is indeed! And there is work for more than a whole 
year.” 

Mother. ‘‘Now I shall die more easy, Rudi. Great God, thou art merciful! 
O, be so to the end! And, Rudi, be thou sure, that the greater our want, the 
nearer is his help.” 

She was silent for a while, and then said again, “I believe it is all over with 
me! my breath grows shorter every moment—we must part, Rudi—I will take 
leave of thee.” 

Rudi trembled, shuddered, took off his cap, and knelt down by his mother’s 
bed, folded his hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and tears and sobs choked his 
speech. 

Then said his mother: “Take courage, Rudi! I trust in an eternal life, 
where we shall meet again. Death is a moment which passes away—I do not 
fear it—I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth: and though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God: whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall be- 
hold, and not another.” 

Rudi had now recovered himself, and said: “Give me thy blessing, mother! 
If it be the will of God, may I soon follow thee to eternal life.” 

Then said his mother: “Hear me, heavenly Father, and grant thy blessing 
upon my child! Upon this, the only child whom thou hast given me, and who 
is so dear to me! Rudi, may my God and Saviour be with thee, and as he 
showed mercy unto Isaac and Jacob, for their father Abraham’s sake, so may he 
show mercy unto thee, abundantly, for the sake of my blessing; that thy heart 
may rejoice and be glad, and praise his name.” 

“Fear me now, Rudi! and do asI say. Teach thy children regularity and 
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industry, that they may never come to want, nor grow disorderly and idle 
Teach them to hope and trust in Almighty God, and to be kind to each other in 
joy and in sorrow. So will it be well with them, even in poverty. 

“Forgive the bailiff; and, when I am dead and buried, go to him, and tell 
him that I die in charity with him, and if God hears my prayer, he will yet do 
well and come to the knowledge of himself, before he must depart hence.” 

After a pause, the mother said again: ‘Rudi, give me my two bibles, my 
prayer-books, and a paper, which is lying under my handkerchief, in a little 
box.” 

And Rudi rose from his knees and brought them all to his mother. 

Then she said: ‘“ Now bring all the children to me.” He brought them from 
the table, where they were sitting weeping, and they all knelt down by her bed- 
side. 

Then she said to them: ‘“‘Weep not so, my children! your heavenly Father 
will support and bless you—you are very dear to me, and I grieve to leave you 
so poor, and without a mother. But hope in God, and trust in him, whatever 
may befall you; so will you always find in him, more than a father’s help, or a 
mother’s kindness. Remember me, my darlings! I have nothing to leave you, 
but I have loved you tenderly, and I know that you love me also. My bibles 
and my prayer-books are almost all I have left, but do not think them trifles, 
my children!—They have comforted and cheered me, a thousand times, in my 
troubles. Let the word of God be also your comfort and your joy; and love 
one another; and help and advise one another, as long as you live; and be 
honest, true, kind, and obliging, to all men—so will you pass well through life. 

“And thou, Rudi, keep the great bible for Betheli, and the smaller one for 
Rudeli; and the two prayer-books for the little ones, for a remembrance of me. 

“‘T have nothing for thee, Rudi! but thou needest no remembrance of me— 
thou wilt not forget me.” 

Then she called Rudeli again to her: ‘Give me thy hand, my dear child! Be 
sure thou never stealest again.” ; 

“No indeed, grandmother, believe me! I will never take any thing from any 
body again,” said Rudeli, with burning tears. 

“And I do believe thee, and will pray to God for thee,” said the mother. 
“See, my love, I give thy father a paper which the pastor, with whom I lived 
servant, gave me. When thou art older read it, and think of me, and be good 
and true.” 

It was a certificate from the late pastor of Eichstatten, that Catharine, the 
sick woman, had served him ten years, and helped him, indeed, to bring up his 
children, after the death of his wife; that all had been intrusted to Catharine; 
and that she had looked after every thing most carefully. The pastor thanked 
her in it, and said that she had been as a mother to his children, and he should 
never forget the assistance she had been to him in his difficulties. She had also 
earned a considerable sum of money in his service, which she gave to her 
deceased husband to buy the meadow, which the bailiff had afterward taken 
from him by a law suit. 

After she had given Rudi this paper, she said: “There are two good shifts 
there. Do not put either of them on me when I am buried—the one I have on, 
is good enough. And when I am dead, let my gown and my two aprons be cut 
up for the children.” 

Soon afterward, she added: “Look carefully after Betheli, Rudi! She is such 
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a delicate child; and always let the children be kept clean, and well washed and 
combed; and every year let them have spring herbs to sweeten their blood; 
they do them so much good. And if thou canst manage it, keep a goat for 
them, during the summer—Betheli can take care of it now. It grieves me to 
think that thou wilt be so solitary, but keep up thy courage, and do what thou 
canst. This work at the church will be a great help to thee—I thank God for 
it.” 

The mother was now silent, and the children and their father remained for a 
time upon their knees, praying. Then they stood up, and Rudi said to his moth- 
er: “Mother, I will now go and get the leaves for thy coverlid.” 

She answered: ‘There is no hurry for that, Rudi! The room is warmer now, 
thank God! and thou must go to the mason’s with the child.” 

And Rudi beckoned Betheli out of the room, and said: ‘ Watch thy grand- 
mother carefully, and if any thing happens to her, send Anneli after me. I shall 


be at the mason’s.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A POOR BOY ASKS PARDON FOR HAVING STOLEN POTATOES, 
AND THE SICK WOMAN DIES. 


AND he took the little one by the hand, and went with him. 

Gertrude was alone in the house when they arrived, and soon saw that both 
the boy and his father had tears in their eyes. ‘‘ What dost thou want, neigh- 
bor Rudi? Why art thou weeping? Why is the little fellow weeping?” said 
she, kindly taking his hand. 

“Alas, Gertrude? Iam in trouble,” answered Rudi. “I am come to thee, 
because Rudeli has taken potatoes out of your heap. Yesterday his grand- 
mother found it out, and he has confessed it—forgive us, Gertrude. 

‘His grandmother is on her death-bed—she has just taken leave of us. And 
I am so wretched, I scarcely know what I am saying—Gertrude! she begs thy 
forgiveness too—I am sorry I can not pay thee back now; but I will willingly 
work a couple of days for thee, to make it up. Forgive us!—The boy did it 
from hunger.” 

Gertrude. “Say not another word about it, Rudi: and thou, dear little fel- 
low! come and promise me never to take any thing from any body again.” She 
kissed him, and said: ‘Thou hast an excellent grandmother! only grow up as 
pious and as good as she is.” 

fudeli. “Forgive me, Gertrude! I will never steal again.” 

Ger. ‘No, my child, never do so again. Thou dost not yet know how mis- 
erable and unhappy all thieves become. Do so no more: and if thou art hun- 
gry, come to me instead, and tell me. If I can, I will give thee something to 
eat.” 

Rudi. “T thank God, I have now got work at the building of the church, 
and I hope hunger will never lead him to do any thing of the kind again.” 

Ger. ‘‘My husband and I were very glad to hear that the squire had fixed 
upon thee as one.” 

Rudi. “And Iam so glad that my mother has lived to have this comfort! 
Tell thy husband, I will work under him honestly and truly, and be there early 
and late; and I shall be very glad to allow any wages, to pay for the potatoes.” 

Ger. “Say nothing of that, Rudi. Iam sure my husband will never take 
it. God be praised, we are now much better off, on account of this building. 
Rudi, I will go with thee to thy mother, as she is so very ill.” 
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She filled Rudeli’s pocket with apples, and said to him once more: ‘‘Remem- 
ber, my dear child, never to take any thing from any body again;” and she 
then went with Rudi to his mother. 

And as he was collecting some leaves under a nut-tree, to fill his mother’s 
coverlid, Gertrude helped him—and then went with him to her. 

Gertrude spoke kindly to the sick woman, took her hand, and wept. 

“Dost thou weep, Gertrude?” said the grandmother. “It is we who should 
weep. Hast thou forgiven us?” 

Ger. ‘O, do not talk of forgiveness, Catharine! Your distress goes to my 
heart, and still more thy goodness and carefulness. Thy carefulness and hon- 
esty will certainly bring down the blessing of God upon thy children, Catharine.” 

Catharine. ‘‘ Hast thou forgiven us, Gertrude?” 

Ger. “Say no more about that, Catharine. I only wish I could do any thing 
to give thee ease, in thy sickness.” 

Cath. ‘Thou art very good, Gertrude, and I thank thee; but God will soon 
help me. Rudeli, hast thou asked her pardon? Has she forgiven thee?” 

FRudeli. ‘Yes, grandmother: see how good she is.” He showed her his 
pocket full of apples. 

“How very sleepy I am,” said the grandmother. ‘Hast thou asked her for- 
giveness properly?” 

fud. ‘Yes, grandmother, with my whole heart.” 

Cath. “A slumber creeps over me, and my eyes grow dim. I am going, 
Gertrude!” said she softly, and in broken words. ‘There is one thing more, I 
wish to ask thee; but I don’t know whether I dare. This unfortunate child has 
stolen from thee—may I ask thee, Gertrude, when—I am dead—these poor— 
desolate children—they—are so desolate”—she stretched out her hand—(her 
eyes were already closed,) ‘may I—hope—follow her—Rud”—she expired, 
unable to finish. 

Rudi thought she had only dropped asleep, and said to the children: ‘‘Do 
not speak a word, she is asleep. O, if she should yet recover!” 

But Gertrude thought it was death, and told Rudi so, 

How he and all the little ones wrung their hands in anguish, I can not de- 
scribe. Reader! let me be silent and weep—for it goes to my heart to think 
how man, in the dust of earth, ripens to immortality; and how, in the pomp 
and vanity of the world, he decays without coming to maturity. Weigh then, 
O man, weigh the value of life, on the bed of death; and thou who despisest 
the poor, pitiest and dost not know him—tell me whether he can have lived un- 
happy, who can thus die!—But I refrain. I wish not to teach you, Omen! I 
only wish you to open your eyes, and see for yourselves, what ia is happiness 
or misery, a blessing or a curse in this world. 

Gertrude comforted poor Rudi, and told him the last wish of his excellent 
mother, which, in his trouble, he had not heard. 

Rudi took her by the hand, confidingly—‘‘ What a sad affliction it is to lose 
my dear mother! How good she was! I am gure, Gertrude, thou will remem- 
ber her wish.” 

Ger. “TI must have a heart of stone if I could forget it. I will do what I 
can for thy children.” 

Fudi. “God will repay thee what thou dost for us.” 

Gertrude turned toward the window, wiped the tears from her face, raised 
her eyes to heaven, and sighed deeply. Then she took up Rudeli and his sis- 
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ters, one after the other, kissed them with warm tears, prepared the corpse for 

the grave, and did not go home till she had done every thing which was neces- 

sary. 

CHAPTER XIX.—GOOD SPIRITS COMFORT, CHEER, AND SUPPORT A MAN, BUT 
ANXIETY IS A CONTINUAL TORMENT. 


THE bailiff, after he had been to Rudi, proceeded to the other day-laborers. 
And first he went to Jogli Bar. He found him splitting wood, and singing and 
whistling over his chopping-log; but when he saw the bailiff, he looked up in 
astonishment: “If you are come for money, bailiff, I have none.” 

Bailif. “Thou art singing and whistling like a bird in a granary. How 
canst thou be without money?” 

Bar. “Tf erying would bring bread, I should not be whistling. But, in good 
earnest, what do you want!” 

Bailif. ‘Nothing; but to tell thee, that thou art to be a helper at the build- 
ing of the church, and to have twenty-five kreutzers a day.” 

Bar. ‘Can that be true?” 

Bailif. “It is, indeed. Thou must go up to the hall on Monday.” 

Bar. “Tf it is really true, I am very thankful for it, Mr. Bailiff. You see 
now that I might well be singing and whistling to-day.” 

The bailiff went away, laughing; and said to himself: ‘‘I never know what 
it is to be as merry as this beggar.” 

Bar went into the house, to his wife. ‘Keep up a good heart, wife. I am 
to be day-laborer at the building of the church!” 

Wife. “It will be long enough before thou hast such a piece of luck. Thou 
hast always a bag full of hope, but not of bread.” 

Bar. ‘There shall be no want of bread, when once I get my daily wages.” 

Wife. “ But there may be want of wages.” 

Bar. ‘No, child, no! Arner pays his laborers well. No fear of that.” 

Wife. “Art thou joking, or can it be true about the building?” 

Bar. “The bailiff has just been here to tell me to go on Monday to the hall, 
with the other laborers who are to work at the church; so it can not well miss.” 

Wife. ‘Heaven be praised, if it prove so: if I may hope to have one com- 
fortable hour!” 

Bar. “Thou shalt have many a one. I am as light-hearted as a child about 
it. Thou wilt no longer scold me, when I come home laughing and merry. I 
will bring thee every kreutzer, as fast as I get it. I should have no pleasure in 
life, if I did not hope that the time would yet come, when thou shouldst think, 
with joy, that thou hast a good husband. If thy little property was soon lost 
in my hands, forgive me. God willing, I will yet make it up to thee.” 

Wie. “Iam glad to see thee merry; but I am always afraid it is from 
thoughtlessness.” 

Bar. ‘‘ What have I neglected? or what have I done that was wrong?” 

Wife. ‘Nay, I do not accuse thee of that; but thou art never troubled when 
we have no bread.” 

Bar. “Would my being troubled bring us bread?” 

Wife. “Do what I will, I can not help it:—it always makes me low.” 

Bar. ‘Take courage, and cheer up, wife. It makes things easier.” 

Wife. ‘Thou hast never a coat to go up to the hall in on Monday.” 

Bar. “Oh, then I will go in half of one. Thou always findest something to 
fret about,” said he; and went off to his log, and split wood until dark, 

36 
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From him, the bailiff went to Laupi, who was not at home; so he left the 
message with Hugli, his neighbor, and went on to Hans Leemann. 


CHAPTER XX.—FOOLISH GOSSIPING LEADS TO IDLENESS. 


He was standing at his door, staring around him, saw the bailiff at a distance, 
and said to himself: “Now we shall have some news.” ‘ What brings you this 
way, Mr. Bailiff?” 

Bailif, ‘Iam in search of thee, Leemann.” 

Leemann. “It is doing me a great honor, Mr. Bailiff—but tell me, how is the 
mason’s wife going on? Is she as pert as she was yesterday in the church-yard? 
What a witch she was, bailiff!” 

Bailif. “Thou must not say sonow. Thou art to be helper to her husband.” 

Leemann. “Ts there no other news, that you come to me with such a tale?” 

Bailif. “Nay, it is true enough, and I am come, by the squire’s orders, to 
tell thee of it.” 

Leemann. ‘How did I come to this honor, Mr. Bailiff?” 

Bailiff. ‘T think it must have been in thy sleep.” 

Leemann. ‘I will awake, however, if this be true. What time must one go 
to the work?” 

Bailiff, ‘I suppose in a morning.” ak 

Leemann. “And in an afternoon too, I fancy. How many of us are there, 
Mr. Bailiff?” 

Bailigf. “Ten.” 

Leemann. “I wonder who they are! Tell me.” 

The bailiff told him all the names in order. Between every one Leemann 
guessed twenty others—not such a one? nor such a one?—“T am losing time,” 
said the bailiff at last, and went on. 


CHAPTER XXI.—INGRATITUDE AND ENVY. 


From hin, the bailiff went to Jogli Lenk. He was lying on the stove-bench, 
smoking his pipe. His wife was spinning, and five half naked children were 
sprawling around. 

The bailiff told his message in few words. 

Lenk took the pipe out of his mouth, and answered: “It’s a wonder that any 
good thing comes to me! I have always been far enough out of the way of 
such luck, till now.” 

Boilif. “And many others with thee, Lenk.” 

Lenk. ‘Is my brother amongst the day-laborers?” 

Bailif. “No.” 

Lenk. _ “Who are the others?” 

The bailiff told him their names. 

Lenk. “ But my brother is a far better workman than Rudi, or Bar, or Marx. 
I say nothing of Kriecher. On my life, there is not another amongst the ten, 
except myself, who is half so good. a workman. Bailiff, can not you manage to 
get him in?” 

“T don’t know” said the bailiff; and cutting short the discourse, he went 
away. 

Lenk’s wife, who was at her wheel, said nothing till the bailiff was out of 
hearing; but the conversation troubled her; and as soon as the bailiff was gone 
sae said to her husband; Thou art thankless both to God and man. When 
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God sends thee help in thy great distress, thou dost nothing but abuse thy neigh- 
bors, whom he has also helped.” 

Lenk. ‘TY shall have to work for the money, and not get it for nothing.” 

Wife. “Till now, thou hadst no work to get any by.” 

Lenk. “But then I had no labor.” 

Wife. “And thy children no bread.” 

“What had I more than seh ” said the lazy lubber. His wife was silent, 
and wept bitter tears. 


CHAPTER XXII.—REMORSE FOR PERJURY CAN NOT BE ALLAYED BY CRAFTY ARTS. 


From Lenk the bailiff went-to Kriecher, and as he was going, came unex- 
pectedly upon Hans Wust. 

If he had seen him in time, he would have slipped out of the way; for, since 
Rudi’s affair, the bailiff and Wust never met without feelings of self-reproach; 
but the bailiff met him unawares, at the corner of the side street, near the low- 
er well. 

“ Art thou there, Wust?” said the bailiff. 

“Yes, bailiff,” answered Wust. 

Bailiff, “Why dost thou never come near me? Hast thou forgotten the 
money I lent thee?” 

Wust. “Ihave no money at present, and when I look back, I am afraid I 
have paid too dearly for your money already.” 

Bailif. “Thou didst not talk in this way, Wust, when I gave it thee. It is 
serving a man ungraciously.” 

Wust. ‘Serving a man is one thing—but, serving a man so that one can 
never have another comfortable hour on God’s earth, is another.” 

Builif. “Talk not so, Wust! Thou didst not swear any thing but what 
was true,” 

Wust, ‘‘So you always say. But I can not but feel in my heart that I 
swore falsely.” 

Bailiff, ‘That is not true, Wust! On my soul, it is not true. Thou didst 
but swear to what was read to thee, and it was very carefully worded. I read 
it to thee more than a hundred times, and it appeared to thee in the same light 
as it did to me, and thou saidst always ‘Yes; I can swear to that!’ Was it 
not so, Wust? And why art thou now fretting about it? But it is only on ac- 
count of thy debt. Thou wouldst have me wait longer.” 

Wust. ‘No, bailiff; you are mistaken. If I had the money, I would pay it 
down this moment, that I might never see your face again; for my heart smites 
me whenever I look at you.” 

‘Thou art a fool!” said the bailiff; but his own heart smote him also. 

Wust. ‘I saw it as you do, for along time; for it did not come to. me at 
first, that the squire spoke as if he saw it in quite a different light.” 

Bailiff. “Thou hast nothing to do with what the squire said about it. Thou 
didst but swear. to the paper that was read to thee.” 

Wust. ‘‘Yes; but he passed judgment according to what he had understood 
from it.” 

Bailif. “If the squire was a fool, let him look after it. What is that to thee? 
He had the paper in his hand; and if it did not seem clear to him, he should 
have had it written differently.” 

Wust. “TI know you can always out-talk me; but that does not comfort my 
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conscience. And at church, on a sacrament day, I am in such a horrible state, 
that I could sink into the earth! O bailiff, vould that I had never owed you any 
thing! Would that I had never known you, or that I had died the day before 
I was forsworn!” 

Bailif. “For God’s sake, Wust, do rot fret in this way. It is folly. Think 
of all the circumstances. We went about it very carefully. In thy presence I 
asked the pastor’s assistant, point-blank: Will Wust have sworn to any thing but 
what is in the paper, supposing he does not understand it right? Dost thou not 
remember his answer?” 

Wust. “Yes; but still fe 

Bailiff. ‘Nay, he said these very words;—Wust will not have sworn to a 
hair more than is in the paper. Were not these his words?” 

Wust. “Yes; but then is it so, because he said it?” 

Bailif. “Is itso? What, art thou not satisfied?” 

Wust. “No, bailiff? I will speak out for once. The late pastor’s assistant 
owed you money, as well as myself; and you know what a fellow he was, and 
how disorderly. It is little comfort to me what such a reckless creature said.” 

Bailiff. “His way of life was nothing to thee. He understood the right 
doctrine, and that thou knowest.” 

Wust. “Nay, I know it not. But I know he was good for nothing.” 

Bailif. “ But what did that signify to thee?” 

Wust. “Why, for my part, if I know a man has been very wicked and bad 
in one point, I dare not trust to his goodness in any other. Therefore I am afraid 
that this worthless man deceived me, and then what is to become of me?” 

Baihf. “Let these thoughts go, Wust! Thou hast sworn to nothing but 
what was true.” 

Wust. ‘I did so, for along time; but it’s over now. I can not cheat my- 
self any longer. Poor Rudi! Wherever I go or stand, I see him before me. 
Poor Rudi! how his misery, and hunger, and want, must rise up to God against 
me! O, and his children, they are such sickly, starved, ricketty things; and as 
yellow as gipsies. They were fine, stout, healthy children; and my oath took 
the meadow ftom them,” 

Bailif. “Thad aright to it. It was as I told thee. And now, Rudi has 
work at the building of the church, and may come round again.” 

Wust. ‘What good can that dome? If I had not sworn, it would be all 
the same to me, whether Rudi were rich or a beggar.” 

Bailiff. ‘Do not let it disturb thee so! I had a right to it.” 

Wust. “Not disturb me? If I had broken into his house and stolen all his 
goods, it would trouble me less. OO bailiff, bailiff! that I should have acted thus! 
It is now near Easter again. I wish I were buried a thousand feet deep in the 
earth!” 

Bailiff, “For heaven’s sake, Wust, do not go on in this way in the open 
street, before all the people. If any body should hear thee! It is thine own 
stupidity that plagues thee. All that thou hast sworn to was true.” 

Wust. ‘Stupidity here, stupidity there! If I had not sworn, Rudi would 
still have had his meadow.” 

Bailif. ‘But thou didst not say it was not his, or that it was mine. What 
in the devil’s name is it to thee who’has the meadow?” 

Wust. “It is nothing to me who has the meadow, but it is that I have sworn 
falsely.” 
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Bailiff. “T tell thee it is not true that thou hast sworn falsely. That which 
thou didst swear to, was true.” 

Wust. “But it was a deceit! I did not tell the squire how I understood the 
writing; and he understood it differently. Say what you will, I know, I feel it 
in myself, that I was a Judas, and a betrayer; and that my oath was a false one, 
words or no words.” 

Bailiff “Tam sorry for thee, Wust, that thou art so stupid; but thou art 
ill; thou lookest like one risen from the grave; and when a man is not well he 
sees things so differently. Compose thyself, Wust. Come home with me, and 
let us drink a glass of wine together.” 

Wust. “TI can not, bailiff. Nothing upon earth can cheer me now.” 

Bailif. “Comfort thyself, Wust. Drive it out of thy head, and forget it till 
thou art well again. Thou wilt then perceive that I was in the right, and I will 
tear thy note in pieces. Perhaps it will be a relief to thee.” 

Wust. “No bailiff! keep the note. If I must eat my own flesh for hunger, 
I will pay you that debt. I will not have the price of blood upon my soul. If 
you have betrayed me, if the pastor’s assistant has deceived me, perhaps God 
will forgive me. I did not mean it to turn out so.” 

Bailif. ‘Here is thy note, Wust. See, I destroy it before thy eyes; and I 
take it on my own responsibility that I was in the right; and now be comforted.” 

Wust. “Take what you will upon yourself, bailiff, I will pay you my debt. 
The day after to-morrow I will sell my Sunday coat, and pay you.” 

Bailiff. ‘Think better of it. Thou deceivest thyself, upon my life. But I 
must go away now.” 

Wust. “It is a mercy that you are going. If you were to stay much longer, 
I should go mad before your eyes.” 

Bailiff. “Quiet thyself, for heaven’s sake, Wust.” They then separated. 

But the bailiff, when he was alone, could not help saying to himself, with a 
sigh: “I am sorry he met me just now. I have had enough before to-day, with- 
out this.” He soon, however, hardened himself again, and said: “I am sorry 
for the poor wretch; he is so troubled! but he is in the wrong. It is nothing to 
him how the judge understood it. The devil might take the oaths, if the exact 
meaning of them were to be looked after so sharply. I know that other people, 
and those who should understand the thing best, take oaths after their own way 
of interpreting them, and are undisturbed, where a poor wretch, who thinks like 
Wust, would say he saw as clear as day that it was a deceit. But I wish these 
thoughts were out of my head, they make me uncomfortable! I will go back 
and drink a glass of wine.” He did so, and then went to Felix Kriecher. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A HYPOCRITE, AND A SUFFERING WOMAN. 


Felix KRIECHER was a man who always had the air of enduring the greatest 
afflictions with the patience of a martyr. To the barber, the bailiff, and every 
stranger, he bowed as low as to the pastor; and he went to all the weekly pray- 
ers at church, and to all the Sunday evening singing. Sometimes he got, by 
this means, a glass of wine; and occasionally, when he was very late, and man- 
aged well, had an invitation to supper. He took great pains to be in favor with 
all the pietists of the village, but could not quite succeed; for he was very care- 
ful not to offend the other party on their account, and this does not suit fanatics. 
They will not let their disciples be well with both sides; and thus, notwith- 
standing his appearance of humility, and all the hypocritical arts he practiced 
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and even his spiritual pride, which generally suits fanatics, he was not admitted 
into their set. 

With all these exterior and acknowledged qualities, he had some others; and 
though these were only for secret use in his domestic life, 1 must now speak of 
them. . . 

To his wife and children he was a devil. In the most extreme poverty he 
still insisted upon having something dainty to eat; and if he did not get it, all 
went wrong—the children were not properly combed and washed; and if he 
could find nothing else to blame, and one of his little children of four years old 
stared at him, he would beat it, to teach it proper respect to him. 

“Thou art a fool!” said his wife to him one day when this had occurred. 
~ But, though she was quite right, and had told him nothing but the simple truth, 
he kicked her for it; and as she was running away from him, she fell by the. 
door, and made two deep wounds in her head. This frightened the man; for he 
thought, wisely enough, that a broken head might tell tales. 

And as all hypocrites, when they are alarmed, crouch, and fawn, and humble 
themselves, so did Kriecher to his wife. He coaxed her; and begged and en- 
treated, for God’s sake, not that she would forgive him, but that she would 
promise to tell nobody of it. She did so, and patiently endured the pain of a 
very bad wound, and told the barber and the other neighbors that she had 
fallen; but many of them did not believe her. Poor woman! she might have 
known beforehand that no hypocrite was ever grateful, or kept his word, and 
should not have trusted him. But what do I say? Alas! she knew all this; 
but she thought of her children, and knew that God only could change his heart, 
and that it was of no use to be talking about it. She is an excellent woman, 
and it is grievous to think how unhappy he makes her, and what she suffers 
daily by his means. She was silent, but prayed to God; and thanked him for 
the afflictions with which he tried her. 

O eternity !—when thou revealest the ways of God, and the blessedness of 
those to whom he teaches steadfastness, courage, and patience, by suffering, 
want, and sorrow—O eternity! how wilt thou exalt those tried ones who have 
been so lowly here. 

Kriecher had forgotten the wounds, almost before they were healed, and went 
on as usual. He tormented and harassed his wife, without cause or excuse, 
every day, and embittered her life. A quarter of an hour before the bailiff 
came, the cat had overturned the lamp, and wasted a drop or two of oil. 
“Thou stupid creature, thou shouldst have taken better care,” said he to his wife, 
with his accustomed fury; ‘thou mayst now sit in the dark, and light the fire 
with cow-dung, thou horned beast!” His wife said not a word, but the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, and the children cried in the corners with their 
mother. 

At this moment the bailiff knocked.. “Hush! for heaven’s sake, be quiet! 
What is to be done? The bailiff is at the door,” said Kriecher, and, hastily 
wiping off the children’s tears with his handkerchief, he threatened to cut them 
in pieces, if he heard another whimper; then opened the door to the bailiff, 
bowed, and said: ‘‘What are your commands, Mr. Bailiff?” The bailiff told 
him his errrand, briefly. 

But Kriecher, who was listening at the door, and heard no: more crying, an- 
swered: ‘Come into the room, Mr. Bailiff, and I will tell my dear wife what a 
Piece of good fortune has befallen us.” The bailiff went into the room, and 
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Kriecher said to his wife: “The bailiff has just brought me the good news that 
I am to be one of the day-laborers at the building of the church; and a great 
fayor it is, for which I can not be sufficiently thankful.” 

The wife answered, “Thank God!” and a sigh escaped from her. 

Bailiff, “Is something the matter with thy wife?” 

“She is not very well to-day, Mr. Bailiff,” said Kriecher, throwing an angry, 
threatening look toward his wife. 

Bailif. ‘I must be going on. I wish her better.” 

Wife. “Good-bye, Mr. Bailiff.” 

Kriecher. ‘May I beg you, Mr. Bailiff, to be so good as to thank the squire, 
in my name, for this favor.” 

Bailif, “Thou canst thank him thyself.” 

Kriech. ‘You are right, Mr. Bailiff. It was a great liberty in me to ask you 
to do it. I will go to-morrow to the hall. It is my duty to do so.” 

Bailif. ‘All the others are going on Monday morning, and I think thou 
hadst better go with them.” 

Kriech. ‘‘Of course, yes, certainly, Mr. Bailiff. I did not know they were 
going.” 

Bailif.. “Good-bye, Kriecher.” 

Kriech. ‘IT am greatly indebted to you, Mr. Bailiff. 

Bailiff. ‘Thou hast nothing to thank me for.” And he went away, saying 
to himself, “I am much mistaken, if this fellow is not one of the devil’s own. 
Perhaps he is the kind of man to suit me with the mason—but who dare 
trust a hypocrite? J would rather haye Shaben Michel. He is a downright 
rogue.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AN HONEST, JOYFUL, THANKFUL HEART. 


From Kriecher the bailiff went to young Abi, who jumped for joy when he 
heard the good news; and sprang up like a young heifer when it is turned out 
in spring. ‘I will go and tell my wife, that she may rejoice with me. No! I 
will wait till to-morrow. To-morrow it will be eight years since we were mar- 
ried. It was St. Joseph’s day. I remember it, as if it were yesterday. We 
have had many a hard hour since; but many ahappy one, too. God be thanked 
for all. To-morrow, as soon as she wakes, I will tell her. I wish the time were 
come! I can see just how she will laugh and cry over it; and how she will 
press her children and me to her heart for joy. O that to-morrow were come! 
I will kill the cock, and boil it in the broth, without her knowing any thing 
about it. She would enjoy it then, though she would be sorry to have it killed. 
No, no! it will be no sin to kill it for such a joyful occasion. I will venture it. 
I will stay at home all day and make merry with her and the children, No, I 
will go with her to church and to the sacrament. We will rejoice and be glad; 
and thank God for all his goodness.” 

Thus did young Abi talk to himself, in the joy of his heart, at the good news 
the bailiff had brought him. He could searcely, in his eagerness, wait till the 
morrow came, when he did as he had said he would. 


CHAPTER XXV.—HOW ROGUES TALK TO EACH OTHER. 


From Abi the bailiff went to Shaben Michel, who saw him at a distance, beck- 
oned him into a corner, behind the house, and said: ‘‘ What the deuce art thou 
about now?” 
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Bailif. “A merry-making.” 

Michel. “Truly, thou art a likely fellow to be sent out to invite guests to 
weddings, dances, and merry-makings.” 

Bailif. “Well, it is nothing dismal, at all events.” 

Mich. ‘“ What then!” 

Bailif. “Thou art got into new company.” 

Mich. ‘Who are they, and what is it for?” 

Bailiff. ‘‘Hubel Rudi, Jenk, Leemann, Kriecher, and Marx Reuti.” 

Mich. “Nonsense! What have I to do with these fellows?” 

Bailiff. “To build up and adorn the house of the Lord in Bonnal, and the 
walls round about it.” 

Mich. “In sober earnest ?” 

Bailiff. “Yes, by G—!” 

Mich. ‘But who has chosen out the blind and lame for this work?” 

Bailif. “The well and nobly born, my wise and potent master, the squire!” 

Mich. “Is he mad?” 

Bailiff. “How should I know?” 

Mich. “This looks like it.” 

Bailiff. “Perhaps it would not be the worst thing that could happen. Light 
wood is easily turned. But I must away. Come to me to-night, I want to 
speak to thee.” 

Mich. “I will not fail. Who art thou for next?” 

Bailiff. ‘Marx Reuti.” 

Mich. “He is a proper fellow for work! a man must be out of his mind to 
choose him. I don’t believe he takes a mattock or spade into his hand the year 
through; and he is half lame on one side.” 

Bailiff. ‘ What does that signify? Only do thou come to me to-night.” 

The bailiff then went on to Marx Reuti. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PRIDE, IN POVERTY AND DISTRESS, LEADS TO THE MOST UN- 
NATURAL AND HORRIBLE DEEDS. 


Tuts man had formerly been well off, and carried on business for himself; but 
he was now without occupation, and lived almost entirely upon the charity of 
the pastor and some of his relations, who were able to help him. 

In all his distress, he always kept up his pride, and concealed, as much as he 
could, the want and hunger of his family, except from those who gave him as- 
sistance. 

When he saw the bailiff, he started—I can not say he turned pale, for he was 
always as white as a ghost. He took up the rags which lay about, and thrust 
them under the coverlid of the bed, and ordered the half-naked children to hide 
themselves directly in the next room. ‘Lord Jesus!” said the children, “it 
suows and rains in. Only listen what a storm it is! There is no window in 
the room.” 

“Get along, you godless brats! how you distract me. Do you think there is 
no need for you to learn to mortify the flesh?” 

“We can not bear it, father!” said the children. 

“He will not stay long, you heretics!” said the father; and pushing them in, 
he fastened the door, and then invited the bailiff into the house. 

When he had delivered his message, Marx thanked him, and said: “Am I to 
be an overlooker over these men?” 
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“ What art thou thinking of, Marx?” answered the bailiff. “No! thouartto 
be a day-laborer with the rest.” 

Marx. ‘So, Mr. Bailiff!” 

Bailif. “It is at thy own choice, if thou dost not like the work.” 

Marx. ‘Tn truth, I am not accustomed to any thing of the kind; but, if the 
squire and the pastor wish it, I can not decline, and will undertake it.” 

Bailiff. ‘Tt will rejoice them greatly; and I think the squire will almost 
send me again to thank thee.” 

Marx. “Nay, I don’t mean exactly that; but, in a common way, I can not 
serve every body as a day-laborer. 

Bailiff. ‘Then thou hast enough to eat, I suppose.” 

Marx. ‘Thank God! I have as yet.” 

Bailif. ‘ But I know well enough where thy children are.” 


Marx. ‘They are dining with my wife’s sister.” 
Bailiff. “TI thought I heard children erying in the next room.” 
Marx. ‘There is not one of them in the house.” 


The bailiff heard the ery again, opened the door, without ceremony, saw the 
almost naked children shivering and sobbing with the wind, rain, and snow, 
which came in through the window, so that they could hardly speak, and said: 
“Ts this the place where thy children dine, Marx? Thou art a hound, and a 
hypocrite, and thy damned pride often makes thee act in this way.” 

Marx. ‘For heaven’s sake, do not tell any body ; do not betray me, Bailiff! 
I should be the most miserable man in the world if it were known.” 

Bailiff, “ Art thou out of thy senses? Even now thou dost not tell them to 
come out of such a dog-kennel. Dost thou not see that they are yellow and 
blue with cold? I would not use my poodle in such a way.” 

Marx. ‘Come out, then, children—but, bailiff, for mercy’s sake, tell nobody.” 

Bailif. “ And all this time, forsooth, thou playest the saint before the pastor.” 

Marx. ‘I beseech you tell nobody.” 

Bailiff, ‘Thou art worse than a brute. Thou a saint! Thou art an infidel. 
Dost thou hear? thou art an infidel, for no true man would act in such a way. 
And why must thou go and tell tales to the priest about the battle which took 
place last week. It must have been thou who told him; for at twelve o'clock, 
when it happened, thou wert going home, past my house, from one of thy holy 
banquets.” 

Marz. ‘No, on my life! Do not believe it. I assure you it was not so.” 

Bailiff, “ Darest thou say so?” 

Marx. ‘God knows it was not so, bailiff! May I never stir from this spot 
if it was!” 

Bailif. “Marx! darest thou maintain what thou sayest before me to the 
pastor's face? I know more about it than thou thinkest.” 

Marx stammered: “I know—I could—I did not begin ”"— 

‘Such a brute, and such a liar as thou art, I never saw in my life! We un- 
derstand each other now,” said the bailiff; and he went that moment to the 
pastor’s cook, who laughed till she was half dead at the pious Israelite, Marx 
Reuti, and faithfully promised to bring it to the pastor’s ears. 

And the bailiff rejoiced in his heart that, probably, the pastor would give the 
wicked heretic his weekly bread no longer; but he was mistaken, for the pastor 
had, before this, given him the bread, not on account of his virtues, but of his 
hunger. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—ACTIVITY AND INDUSTRY, WITHOUT A KIND AND GRATEFUL 
HEART. 


From Marx the bailiff went to the last of the number. This was Kienast, a 
sickly man. He was not yet fifty years old, but poverty and anxiety had worn 
him out, and this day, in particular, he was in terrible distress. 

His eldest daughter had, the day before, hired herself out to service in the 
town, and had showed her father the earnest-money that morning, which made 
the poor man very uneasy. 

His wife was with child, and near her time; and Susan was the only one of the 
children who could be any help to them, and now she was to go to service in a 
fortnight. 

The father begged her, with tears in his eyes, to return the money, and stay 
with him, till after her mother’s confinement. 

‘‘T will not,” answered the daughter. ‘ Where shall I find another service, 
if I give up this?” 

Father. ‘“ After thy mother is brought to bed, I will go myself into the 
town, and help thee to find another. Only stay till then.” 

Daughter. ‘It will be half a year before I can hire myself again; and the 
service I have got is a good one. Who knows how you will help me? and, m 
short, I will not wait for another attempt.” 

Father. ‘But thou knowest, Susan, that I have done all I could for thee. 
Think of thy childhood, and do not leave me in my necessity.” 

Daughter. “Do you wish then, father, to stand in the way of my happiness? ” 

Father. “Alas! it is not for thy happiness, that thou shouldst leave thy poor 
parents in such circumstances. Do not go, Susan, I beg of thee. My wife has 
a very handsome apron, it is the last she has left, and she values it very much; 
it was a keepsake; but she shall give it thee, after her confinement, if thou 
wilt only stay.” 

Daughter. “TI will not stay, either for your gifts or your good words. I can 
earn such as that, and better. It is time for me to be doing something for my- 
self. If I were to stay ten years with you, I should not get a bed and a chest.” 

Father. ‘Thou wilt not get these in one half-year. After this once, I will 
not seek to detain thee. Stay only these few weeks.” 

“No, I will not, father!” answered the daughter; and she turned away, and 
ran into a neighbor’s house. 

The father stood there, bent down by anxiety and care, and said to himself: 
“What shall I do in this misfortune? How shall I deliver such a Job’s mes- 
sage to my poor wife? Ihave been very much to blame for not doing my duty 
better by this child. I always passed over every thing, because she worked so 
well. My wife said to me a hundred times: ‘She is so pert and rude to her 
parents ; and if she has to teach her sisters, or do any thing for them, she does it 
so hastily and saucily, and so entirely without kindness and affection, that 
they can none of them ever learn any thing from her!’ But she works so well, 
we must excuse something, and perhaps it is the fault of the others, was always 
my answer; and now I have my reward. I should have remembered that if 
the heart be hard, whatever other good qualities any one may have, they are 
all in vain. One can not depend upon them. I wish my wife did but know.” 

As the man was speaking thus to himself, the bailiff came close up, without 
his being aware. 
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“What darest thou not tell thy wife?” said he. 

Kienast looked up, saw the bailiff, and said: “Is that you, bailiff? What 
dare I not tell my wife? Susan has hired herself out to service in the town, 
and we have such need of her at home! But I had almost forgotten to ask 
what you wanted with me.” 

Bailiff. “If this be the case with Susan, perhaps my news will be a comfort 
to thee.” ” 

Kienast, ‘That would, be help indeed.” 

Bailif. “Thou art to have work at the building of the church, and twenty- 
five kreutzers a day, wages.” 

Kienast. ‘Lord God in heaven! May I hope for such a help as this?” 

Bailif. “Yes, Kienast. Itis, indeed, as I tell thee.” 

Kienast. “Then God be praised for it.’ He turned faint, and his limbs 
shook. “I must sit down. This joy, in my troubles, has overcome me.” 

He sat down on a log of wood, and leaned against the wall of the house, to 
keep himself from falling. 

_ The bailiff said: “Thou canst bear but little!” 

And Kienast answered: “I have not broken my fast to-day.” 

* And so late!” said the bailiff; and he went on his way. 

The poor wife, from the house, had seen the bailiff join her husband, and 
groaned aloud. 

“This is some fresh misfortune! My husband has been like one beside him- 
self all day, and knows not what he is doing; and just now I saw Susan, in the 
next house, lift up her hands in a passion; and here is the bailiff—what can have 
happened? There is not a more unfortunate woman under the sun! So near 
forty, and a child every year, and care and want and pain all the time!” Thus 
did the poor woman grieve in the house. 

The husband, in the mean time, had recovered himself, and came to her with 
such a cheerful, happy face as she had not seen for many a month. 

“Thou lookest merry! Dost thou think to keep it from me that the bailiff 
has been here?” said the woman. 

And he answered. ‘‘ He is come, as it were, from heaven to comfort. us.” 

“Ts it possible? ” said the woman. 

Kienast. “Sit down, wife! I must tell thee the good news.” Then he told 
her what Susan had done, and what trouble he had been in; and how, now, he 
was helped out of all his distress. 

Then he ate the food, which in his trouble he had left standing there at noon; 
and he and his wife shed tears of thankfulness to God, who had thus helped 
them in their distress. And they let Susan go, that very day, into service, as 
she wished. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A SATURDAY EVENING IN THE HOUSE OF A BAILIFF, WHO IS 
A LANDLORD. 


Now came the bailiff home from his journey, tired and thirsty.. It was late; 
for Kienast lived up the hill, two or three miles from the village. . 

In the mean time he had had it given out, by his friends, that he was not at all 
alarmed by what had happened yesterday; and had not been so merry and 
jovial as he was to-day, for a year. 

This made some take courage, toward evening, to creep quietly to the tavern. 

When it began to be dark, still more came; and at night, by: seven o’elock, ° 
the tables were almost as full as usual. 
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Thus it happens, when a fowler, in autumn, shoots a bird in a cherry-tree, all 
the others, which were pecking at the cherries, fly fearfully and hastily away 
from the tree, chirping the note of alarm. But, after a while, one, a solitary 
one at first, perches upon the tree—and, if it no longer sees the fowler, it 
whistles, not the sound of danger, but the bold, loud note of joy at finding 
food. At the call of the daring adventurer, the others flock timidly back again, 
and all feed upon the cherries, as if the fowler had never fired. 

So it was here; and thus was the room once more filled with neighbors, who 
yesterday, and even this morning, would not have ventured to come. 

In all mischievous, and even wicked deeds, people are always merry and 
bold, when they are in a crowd, and when those who give the tone to it are 
daring and impudent; and, as such leaders are not wanting in taverns, it can 
not be denied that such places tempt the common people to all wickedness, 
and are much more likely to lead them on to rash and thoughtless deeds, than 
poor simple schools are to bring them up to a quiet and domestic life. 

The neighbors in the tavern were now the bailiff’s friends again; for they sat 
over his ale. One began to say, that the bailiff was a manly fellow, and that, 
by G , nobody had ever yet mastered him. Another, that Arner was a child, 
and the bailiff had managed his grandfather. Another, that it was not right; and, 
by heaven, he could not answer it to his conscience, thus to cheat the parish of 
the landlord’s right, which had belonged to it ever since the days of Noah and 
Abraham. Another swore, that he had not got possession, by thunder! and 
that there should be a struggle for it yet, in spite of all the devils, and a parish 
meeting held to-morrow. 

Then again, one said, there is no need of that, for the bailiff had always over- 
come all his enemies ; and would not turn over a new leaf, either with his hon- 
or the squire, or with the beggarly mason. 

Thus did the men go on, talking and drinking. 

The bailiff’s wife laughed to herself, set one pitcher after another upon the 
table, and marked all carefully down with chalk upon a board in the next room. 

Now came the bailiff home; and he rejoiced in his heart to find the tables 
surrounded by the old set. 

“This is hearty in you, my good fellows, not to forsake me,” said he to 
them. 

“We are not tired of thee yet,” answered the countrymen; and drank his 
health, with loud shouts and huzzas. 

“There is a great noise, neighbors! We must keep out of trouble; and this 
is Saturday night,” said the bailiff. ‘Put the shutters to, wife; and put out the 
lights toward the street. We had better go into the back room. Is it warm, 
wife?” 

Wife. ‘Yes, I made a fire there on purpose.” 

Bailif.. “Very well; carry all off the table into the back room.” 

His wife and the neighbors carried the glasses, pitchers, bread, cheese, knives, 
plates, cards, and dice, into the back room; from which, if they had been mur- 
dering one another, nothing could have been heard in the street. 

‘There now, we are safe from rogues and eavesdroppers, and from the holy 
servants of the black man.* ButI am as thirsty as a hound: give me some 
wine.” 


eo ct renee pe ee 
* Certain church officers, who reported disturbances to the pastor, disrespectfully called “the 
black man” by the godless bailiff. 
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His wife brought some. 

And Christian said: ‘Is that of the kind the barber’s dog laps up?” 

Bailiff, ‘Yes, indeed, I’m likely to be such a fool again!” 

Chris. ‘But what devil’s scheme had you in your head?” 

Bailif. “By G—, none! It was mere folly. I had eaten nothing, and did 
not like to drink.” 

Chris. ‘“ Whistle that to a dog; perhaps it may believe you: not I.” 

Bailif, “Why not?” 

Chris. “Why not? Because the wine we were drinking smelt of sulphur 
like the plague.” 

Bailiff. ‘“ Who says so?” 

Chris. “I, Mr. Urias! I said nothing of it at the time; but when I car- 
ried home the empty jug, it reeked in my nose so that it almost knocked me 
down. All things considered, you have certainly had some scheme in your 
head to-day.” 

Bailif. ‘“T know no more than the child in the cradle what wine my wife 
sent. Thou art a fool with thy fancies.” * 

Chris. “ Ay, but you know, well enough, what a fine sermon you made on 
the rights of the land. I suppose you said all that with as little meaning as a 
man has when he takes a pinch of snuff.” 

Bailiff, ‘Wold thy foolish tongue, Christian. The best thing I could do, 
would be to have thee well beaten for upsetting my jug. But I must know now 
how they went on at the barber’s after I left them.” 

Chris. ‘And your promise, bailiff.” 

Bailiff. ‘What promise?” 

Chris. “That I should have wine till morning for nothing, if I got to know 
yee 

Bailiff, ‘But if thou knowest nothing, wouldst thou still be drinking ?”’ 

Chris. “If I know nothing! Send for the wine, and you shall hear.” 

The bailiff had it brought, sat down by him; then Christian told him all he 
knew, and more besides. Sometimes he contradicted himself so barefacedly, 
that the bailiff perceived it, and called out: “You dog, do’nt lie so that a 
man can take hold of it with his hands!” 

“No, by G ,” answered Christian, ‘‘as true as I am a sinner, every hair 
and point of itis true.” 

“Come, come,” said the bailiff, who by this time had had enough, “ Shaben 
Michel is here, and I must speak to him;” and he then went to the other table 
where Michel was sitting, slapped him on the shoulder, and said: 


CHAPTER XXIX.—CONTINUATION OF THE CONVERSATION OF ROGUES WITH EACH 
OTHER. 


‘t ArT thou also amongst the sinners? I thought, since thou wert called to 
the church building, thou hadst become a saint; like our butcher, because he 
once had to ring a week for the sexton.” 

Michel. “No, bailiff! My calls are not so sudden; but, when I once begin, 
I will go through with it.” 

Bailiff. ‘I should like to be thy father confessor, Michel.” 

Mich. “ Nay, I can not consent to that.” 

Bailiff. “Why not?” 

Mich. ‘Because thou wouldst double my score with thy holy chalk.” 
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Bailif. .“ Would not that suit thee ?” 

Mich. “No, bailiff !- I must have a father confessor who will forgive and 
look over sins, and not one who will chalk them down against me!” 

Bailiff, ‘Well, I can forgive and overlook sins, as well as another.” 

Mich. ‘What! sins in thy books? ” 

Bailif. “Truly, I am often obliged to do so; and it is better people should 
think I do it willingly.” | 

Mich. “Is that possible, Mr. Bailiff ?” 

““We shall see,” said the bailiff, making a sign to him. 

They went together to the little table, near the fire. 

And the bailiff said: “It is well thou art come; and lucky for thee.” 

Mich. “TI have great need of luck.” 

Bailif. “So I suppose; but if thou art willing, thou canst not fail to make 
money by this new place.” 

Mich. ‘And how must I manage it?” 

Bailif. ‘Thou must get into favor with the mason, and seem very hun- 
gry and poor.” 

Mich. “TY can do that without lying.” 

Bailif. .‘“Thou must also often give thy supper to thy children, that people 
may think thy heart is as soft as melted butter; and thy children must run 
after thee bare-footed and bare-legged.” 

Mich. ‘There is no difficulty in that either.” 

Bailif. “ And when thou art the favorite of all the ten, then comes the true 
work.” 

Mich. “What is that to be?” 

Bailif. ‘To do all that thou canst to make quarrels and misunderstandings 
about the building; to throw things into confusion, and to make mischief between 
the laborers and their masters and the squire.” 

Mich. ‘There will be more difficulty in that part of the business.” 

Bailiff. “ But it is a part by which thou mayst get money.” 

Mich. “Ay, if it were not for the hope of that, a cunning man might give 
such a direction, but only a fool would follow it.” 

Bailif. “Tt is a matter of course, that thou wilt get money by it.” 

Mich. . “Two crowns in hand, Mr. Bailiff. I must have so much paid down, 
or I will have nothing to do with it.” 

Bailiff, “Thou art more unconscionable. every day, Michel. I show thee 
how thou mayst get wages for nothing, and thou wouldst have me also pay thee 
for taking my good advice.” 

Mich. ‘‘ What is all that to the purpose? Thou wilt have me play the rogue 
in thy service, and so I will, and be true and hearty in it; but payment in hand, 
that is two crowns, and not a kreutzer less, I must have, or thou mayst do it 
thyself” 

Bailif. ‘Thou dog! thou knowest well enough how to get thy own way. 
There are thy two crowns for thee.” 

Mich. “Now itis all right, master! thou hast nothing to do but to give thy 
orders.” 

Bailif. “1 think thou mayst easily by night break down some of the scaf- 
folding, and knock out a couple of the windows; and of course thou wilt make 
away with ropes and tools, and such light things as are lying around.” 

Mich. ‘“ Naturally.” 
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Bailiff. ‘ And it would be no very difficult affair to carry some of the timber 
over the hill to the river, and send it back again toward Holland.” 

Mich. “No, no! Ican manage that. I will hang a great white shirt upon 
a pole, in the middle of the churchyard, that if the watchman, or any of the old 
women in the neighborhood-hear a noise, they may fancy it is a ghost, and keep 
away from me.” 

Bailif, ‘Thou art a rascally heretic. What a scheme!” 

Mich. ‘TY will do so, however; it may serve to keep me from the pillory.” 

Bailif. ‘Well, but there is another thing. If thou canst find any drawings, 
or calculations, or plans of the squire’s, lying about, thou must quietly put them 
out of the way, where nobody would think of looking for them, and at night 
mend thy fire with them.” 

Mich. ‘Very well, Mr. Bailiff.” 

Bailif. “And thou must contrive so as to make thy honorable comrades in- 
clined to be merry, and work idly, and particularly when the squire or any body 
from the hall comes down, and then thou canst wink, as much as to say: You 
see how it is.” 

Mich. ‘‘ Well, I will do what I can. I see plainly enough what thou art 
after.” 

Bailif. ‘But, of all things, the most important is, that thou and I should be 
enemies.” 

Mich. “Very true.” 

Bailif. “We will begin directly. There may be tell-tales here, who will 
talk of how we held counsel secretly together.” 

Mich. ‘Thou art right.” 

Bailiff. “ Drink another glass or two, and I will pretend as if I would reckon 
with thee, and thou wouldst not agree. I will make a noise about it, thou 
must abuse me, and we will thrust thee out of the house.” 

Mich. ‘Well thought of.” He drank what was in the pitcher, and then said 
to the bailiff, ‘Come, begin.” 

The bailiff muttered something about reckoning, and then said aloud: “I 
never received the florin.” 

Mich. “ Recollect yourself, bailiff!” 

Bailiff. “By heaven, I know nothing of it! ‘Wife! didst thou receive a 
florin last week from Michel?” 

Wife. ‘Heaven bless us! not a kreutzer.” 

Bailiff. ‘It is very strange. Give me the book!” She brought it, and the 
bailiff read: “Here it is—Monday—nothing from thee. Tuesday—nothing. 
Wednesday—Didst thou say it was on Wednesday ?” 

Mich." Yest”" 

Bailig. ‘Here is Wednesday—look! there is nothing from thee—and on 
Thursday, Friday, and’Saturday—not a syllable of the florin.” 

Mich. “The devil! I tell you I paid it.” 

Bailif. “Softly, softly, good neighbor—I write down every thing.” 

Mich. “ What the deuce is your writing to me, bailiff? I paid the florin.” 

Bailif. ‘It is not true, Michel.” F, 

Mich. “ Here’s a rogue, to say I have not paid him!” 

Bailif. “ What dost thou say, thou unhanged rascal?” 

Some of the countrymen got up:—“ He has given the bailiff the lie, we heard 
him.” 
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Mich. “No, I did not. But I paid the florin.” 

Men. ‘What dost thou say, thou knave, that thou didst not give him the 
lie? We all heard it.” 

Bailiff, “Turn the dog out of the room.” 

Michel took up a knife, and called out: “Let any one who touches me look 
to it.” 

Bailiff. ‘Take the knife away from him.” 

They took the knife from him, turned him out of the room, and sat down 
again. ‘ 
Bailif. “It’s well he is gone. He was only a spy of the mason’s.” 
Countrymen. “By G , 80 he was. We are well rid of him.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—CONTINUATION OF THE CONVERSATION OF ROGUES WITH EACH 
OTHER, IN A DIFFERENT STYLE. 


BRING us some more wine. Bailiff! we will drink on the strength of the 
harvest, and let you have one sheaf out of every ten for a measure of wine. 

Bailigf ‘You will not pay me soon, then.” 

Countrymen. “No; but you will have heavier weight for that.” 

The bailiff sat down with them, and drank to their hearts’ content, on the 
strength of the future tithe. 

Now their mouths were opened, and there arose from all the tables a wild up- 
roar of oaths and curses, of dissolute, idle talk, of abuse and insolence. They 
told stories of licentiousness and theft, of blows and insults, of debts they had 
cunningly escaped paying, of lawsuits they had won by clever tricks, of wicked- 
ness and riots, which for the most part were false; but, alas! too much was 
true. How they had stolen from the old squire’s woods, and fields, and tithes— 
and how their wives whined over their children—how one took up a prayer- 
book, and another hid the jug of wine in the chaff and straw. Also of their 
boys and girls,—how one helped his father to cheat his mother, and another took 
part with the mother against the father—and how they had all done as much or 
more when they were lads. Then they got to talking about old Uli, who had 
been caught in such fool’s talk, and cruelly brought to the gallows; but how he 
had prayed at last and made a holy end of it. And how, when he had confess- 
ed, (though, as every body knew, but half) still the hard-hearted pastor had not 
saved his life. 

They were in the midst of this history of the pastor’s cruelty, when the bailiff’s 
wife beckoned him to come out. ‘‘ Wait till we have finished the story of the 
hanged man,” was his answer. 

But she whispered in his ear: ‘‘ Joseph is come.” 

He replied: ‘‘ Hide him somewhere, and I will come soon.” 

Joseph had crept into the kitchen; but there were so many people in the 
house, that the bailiff’s wife was afraid of his being seen. She put out the light, 
and said to him: “Joseph! take off thy shoes, and come after me into the lower 
room. My husband will be with thee directly.” 

Joseph took his shoes in his hand, and followed her on tip-toe into the lower 
room. 

He had not waited long, before the bailiff came to him, and said: “‘ What dost 
thou want so late, Joseph?” 

Joseph. ‘Not much! I only want to tell you I have ordered all about the 


” 
stone. > 
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Bailiff. “Tam glad of it, Joseph.” 

Joseph. “The master was talking to-day of the wall, and said that the flint 
stone, hard by, was very good—but I told him he was a fool, and did not know 
his own business; and that the wall would look much handsomer, and more 
polished, of Schwendi stone. He answered not a word; and I went on to say 
that, if he did not use Schwendi stone, it would be a loss to him.” 

Bailif. ‘Did he resolve upon it?” 

Joseph. ‘Yes, he did, immediately. We are to begin with it on Monday.” 

Bailiff. ‘The day-laborers are all going to the hall on Monday.” 

Joseph. ‘They will be back by noon, and busy with the stuff in the lime. 
It is as good as mixed.” 

Bulg. “That is all right and well; if it were only begun—thy money is 
ready for thee, Joseph.” 

Joseph. ‘Tam in great want of it just now, bailiff” 

Bailiff. “Come on Monday, when you have begun with the quarry. Itis put 
aside for thee.” 

Joseph. ‘Do you suppose I shall not keep my word?” 

Bailiff. ‘Nay, I can trust thee, Joseph.” 

Joseph. ‘‘Then give me three crowns of it, now. I should like to get my 
new boots, at the shoemaker’s, for to-morrow; it is my birth-day, and I dare 
not ask the master for any money.” 

Bailif. ‘I can not well give it thee now; come on Monday evening.” 

Joseph. “I see how you trust me. It’s one thing to promise, and another 
to perform. I thought I could depend upon the money, bailiff.” 

Bailif. ‘On my soul thou shalt have it.” 

Joseph. “ Ay, I see how it is.” 

Bailiff. ‘It will be time enough, on Monday.” 

Joseph. ‘ Bailiff! you show me, plainly enough, that you do not trust me: 
and I will make bold to tell you, that I fear, if the quarry is once opened, you 
will not keep your word with me.” 

Bailif. “This is too bad, Joseph! I shall most certainly keep my word with 
thee.” 

Joseph. ‘I do not believe it. Ifyou will not give it me now; it is all over.” 

Bailif., ‘“Canst thou not manage with two crowns?” 

Joseph. ‘No! I must have three; but then you may depend upon having 
every thing done.” 

Bailig. “Well, I will give thee them: but thou must keep thy word.” 

Joseph. “If I do not, I give you leave to call me the greatest rogue and 
thief upon the earth.” 

The bailiff now called his wife and said: ‘Give Joseph three crowns.” 

His wife took him aside and said: “Do not let him have them.” 

Bailiff. “Do as I bid thee, without a word.” 

Wife. “Be not so foolish! Thou art in liquor and wilt repent to-morrow.” 

Bailiff. ‘Answer me not a word. Three crowns this moment! Dost thou 
hear what I say?” 

His wife sighed, reached the money, and threw it to the bailiff. He gave it 
to Joseph, and said: ‘Thou wilt not, surely, deceive me.” 

“Heaven forbid! what dost thou take me for, bailiff?” answered Joseph. 
And he went away, counted over his three crowns, and said to himself: ‘“ Now 
I have my reward in my own hands, and it is safer there than in the bailiff’s 

37 
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chest. He is an old rogue, and I will not be his fool. The master may now 
take flint or blue stone for me.” 

The bailiff’s wife cried for vexation, over the kitchen fire, and did not go again 
into the room, till past midnight. 

The bailiff too, as soon as Joseph was gone, had a foreboding that he had 
overreached himself, but he soon forgot it again, amongst his companions. The 
riot of the drinkers lasted till after midnight. 

At last the bailiff’s wife came out of the kitchen, into the room, and said: “It 
is time to break up now; it is past midnight, and Easter Sunday.” 

“aster Sunday!” said the fellows, stretched themselves, yawned, and got up, 
one after the other. ; 

They tottered and stumbled along, catching hold of the tables and walls, and 
went with difficulty home again. 

‘“‘Go, one at once, and make no noise,” said the wife, “or the pastor and his 
people will get hold of you, and make you pay the fine.” 

‘Nay, we had better keep our money for drinking,” answered the men. And 
the wife added: “If you see the watchman, tell him there is a glass of wine 
and a piece of bread for him here.” 

They had scarcely got out of the house when the watchman appeared before 
the alehouse windows, and called out: 

‘All good people hear my warning, 
’Tis one o’clock, and a cloudy morning.” 

The bailiff’s wife understood his call, and brought him the wine, and bade 
him not to tell the pastor how late they had been up. 

And now she helped her sleepy, drunken husband off with his shoes and 
stockings. 

And she grumbled about Joseph’s crowns, and her husband’s foolishness. 
But he slept and snored, and took notice of nothing. And at last they both fell 
asleep, on the holy evening before Easter. 

And now, thank God, I have no more to relate about them, for some time. 

T return to Leonard and Gertrude. 

What a world is this! A garden lies near a dog-kennel, and in the same 
field an offensive dunghill and sweet nourishing grass. Yes, it is indeed a won- 
derful world! The beautiful pasture itself, without the manure which we throw 
upon it, could not produce such delicious herbage. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE EVENING BEFORE A SABBATH IN THE HOUSE OF A GOOD 
MOTHER. 


GERTRUDE was now alone with her children. The events of the week and 
the approach of the Sabbath filled her heart. 

Thoughtfully and silently she prepared the supper, and took out of the chest 
her husband’s, her children’s, and her own Sunday clothes, that nothing might 
distract her attention in the morning. And when she had arranged every thing, 
she sat down at the table with her children. 

It was her custom every Saturday, when the time for evening prayer came, to 
impress upon their hearts the recollection of their various failings, and of all the 
events of the week which might be of consequence to them. 

And this day she was particularly alive to the goodness of God toward them 
throughout the week, and wished to fix it as deeply as possible upon their young 
hearts, that they might never forget it. 
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Tke children sat Grate her, folded their little hands for prayer, and their 
mother thus addressed them :— 

“T have something very good to tell you, my children! Your dear father hag 
got some very good work this week, by which he will be able to earn much 
more than usual; and we may venture to hope that we shall in future have our 
daily bread with less care and anxiety. 

“Thank your heavenly father, my children, for his mercy to us, and do not 
forget the former times, when I had to be sparing of every mouthful of bread. 
It was often a great trouble to me, not to be able to give you enough, but God 
Almighty knew that he would help us in his own good time, and that it was 
better for you, my darlings, to be brought up in poverty, in patience, and in the 
habit of overcoming your desires, than in abundance. It is very difficult for 
people, who have all they wish for, not to become thoughtless and forgetful of 
God, and unmindful of what is for their real good. Remember then, my chil- 
dren, as long as you live, the want and care you have undergone; and when 
you are yourselves better off, think of those who suffer as you have suffered. 
Never forget what it is to feel hunger and want, that you may be tender-hearted 
to the poor, and willingly give them all you have to spare. Do you think you 
shall be willing to give it to them, my children?” ‘“O yes, mother, that we 
shall!” said all the children. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE HAPPINESS OF THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


Mother. ‘‘ Nicholas, who dost thou think suffers most from hunger?” 

Nicholas. ‘“‘Rudeli, mother! you were at his father’s yesterday. He must 
be almost dying of hunger, for he eats grass off the ground.” 

Mother. “Shouldst thou like sometimes to give him thy afternoon’s 
bread?” 

Nich. ‘“O yes, mother! may I give it him to-morrow?” 

Mother. ‘Yes, thou mayst.” 

Nich. “Tam glad of it.” 

Mother. “And thou, Lise! to whom wilt thou sometimes give thy piece?” 

Iise. “I can not tell, just now, whom I shall like best to give it to.” 

Mother. “ Dost thou not recollect any poor child who is very hungry?” 

Lise. ‘“O yes, mother,” 

Mother. ‘Then why canst thou not tell to whom thou wilt give it? thou art 
always so overwise, Lise.” 

Lise. “I know now, mother.” 

Mother. “Who is it?” 

Lise. “Marx Reuti’s daughter, Betheli. Isaw her picking up rotten potatoes, 
from the bailiff’s dunghill, to-day.” 

Nich. “Yes, mother, and I saw her too; and felt in all my pockets, but I had 
not a mouthful of bread left. IfI had only kept it a quarter of an hour 
longer!” ; 

The mother then asked the other children the same questions, and they were 
all glad in their hearts to think that they should give their bread to the poor 
children to-morrow. 

The mother let them enjoy this pleasure a while longer. Then she said to 
them: ‘That is enough, children! think how good the squire has been to make 
you each a present.” 

“O yes, our pretty money! Will you show it us, now, mother?” 
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“By and by, after prayer,” said the mother; and the children jumped about 
for joy.” 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


‘You are noisy, my children,” said the mother. ‘“‘ When any thing good hap- 
pens to you, think of God, who gives us all things. If you do so, you will 
never be wild and riotous in your joy. J am very glad to rejoice with you, my 
darlings, but when people are wild and riotous in their joy, they lose the serenity 
and peace of their hearts; and, without a quiet, tranquil heart, there is no true 
happiness. Therefore must we keep God ever in view. This is the use of the 
hour for morning and evening prayer, that you may never forget him. For who- 
ever is praying to God, or thinking of him, can neither be extravagant in joy, 
nor without comfort in sorrow. But then, my children, he must always endeavor, 
particularly when he is praying, to keep himself quiet. and untroubled. Con- 
sider, whenever you thank your father for any thing sincerely, you are not noisy 
and riotous. You fall softly, and with few words, on his neck; and when you 
feel it really in your hearts, the tears come into your eyes. It is the same 
toward God... If his loving kindness really rejoices you, and your hearts are 
truly thankful, you will not make a great noise and talking about it—but the 
tears will come into your eyes, when you think how merciful he is toward you. 
Thus all that fills your hearts with gratitude to God and kindness to men, is a 
continual prayer; and whoever prays as he ought, will do what is right, and 
will be dear to God and man, as long as he lives.” 

Nicholas. ‘‘And, mother, you said, yesterday, that we should be dear to the 
gracious squire, if we did what was right,” 

Mother. ‘Yes, my children, he is a good and religious gentleman. May God 
reward him, for all he has done for us. I wish thou mayst become dear to him, 
Nicholas!” 

Nich. “I will obey him, because he is so good, as I obey you and my 
father.” 

Mother. “That is right, Nicholas! always think so, and thou wilt certainly 
become dear to him.” 

Nich. “If I durst but speak a word to him!” 

Mother. ‘‘ What wouldst thou say to him?” 

Nich. “I would thank him for the pretty money.” 

Anneli. “Durst you thank him?” 

Nich. “Why not?” 

Anneli. ‘I durst not.” 

dase... S Nor 11" 

Mother. ‘Why durst you not, children?” 

Lise. “IT should laugh.” 

Mother. ‘‘ Why wouldst thou laugh, Lise, and so show him, plainly, that thou 
wert but.a silly child? If thou hadst not many foolish fancies in thy head, thou 
wouldst never think of doing such a thing.” 

Anneli, “I should not laugh; but I should be sadly frightened.” 

Mother. ‘‘ He would take thee by the hand, Anneli, and smile upon thee, as 
thy father does when he is very kind to thee, and then thou ee yas “y 
frightened any longer.” 

Anneli. ‘No, not then.” 

Jonas. Nor I, then.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—A MOTHER’S INSTRUCTION. 


Mother. ‘ But, my dear children, how have you gone on, as to behavior, this 
week?” 

The children looked at each other, without speaking. 

Mother. ‘Anneli, hast thou done what was right this week?” 

Anneli. ‘No, mother, you know I did not do right about little brother.” 

Mother. ‘Anneli, some misfortune might have happened to him. There have 
been children suffocated with being left in that way. And how wouldst thou 
like, thyself, to be shut up in a room, and left to hunger, and thirst, and cry 
alone? Besides, little children, when they are left long without any body to 
help them; get into a passion, and scream so dreadfully, that it may do them a 
mischief as long as they live. “Anneli! God knows, I could not have a moment’s 
peace out of the house, if I had reason to be afraid that thou wouldst not take 
proper care of the child.” 

Anneli. “Indeed, mother, I will not go away from him any more.” 

Mother, “J do trust thou wilt never put me into such a fright again. And 
Nicholas, how hast thou gone on this last week?” 

Nicholas. “I don’t know of any thing wrong.” 

- Mother. ‘“‘Wast thou forgotten knocking over thy little sister on Monday?” 
Nich. “I did not do it on purpose, mother,” : 
Mother. “If thou hadst done it on purpose, it would have been bad indeed. 

Art thou not ashamed of talking so?” 

Nich. “Iam sorry I did it, mother; and will not do so again.” 

Mother. “When thou art grown up, if thou takest no more heed of what is 
near thee and about thee, thou will have to learn it to thy cost. Even amongst 
boys, those who are so heedless are always getting into scrapes and disputes; 
and Iam afraid, my dear Nicholas, that thy carelessness will bring thee into 
great trouble and difficulties.” 

Nich. “I will take pains to be more thoughtful, mother.” 

Mother. “Do so, my dear boy, or, believe me, thou wilt often be very un- 
happy.” 

Nich. “My dear mother, I know it, and am sure of it, and I will certainly 
take heed.” 

Mother. “And thou, Lise, how hast thou gone on?” 

Lise. “TI know of nothing at all this week, mother.” 

Mother. “Art thou sure?” 

Jase. “TY can not now think of any thing, mother; or I am sure I would 
willingly tell you of it.” 

Mother. “Thou hast always, even when thou knowest nothing, as many 
words to utter as if thou hadst a great deal to say.” 

Lise. ‘What have I been saying now, mother?’> 

Mother. “ Nothing at all, and yet many words. It is in this way, as we have 
‘told thee a thousand times, that thou art foolish. Thou dost not think about 
any thing thou hast to say, and yet must always be talking. What need was 
there for thee to tell the bailiff, yesterday, that we knew that Arner was coming 
soon?” . 

Lise. ‘Tam sorry I did so, mother.” 

Mother. “We have so often told thee not to talk of what does not concern 
thee, particularly before strangers, and yet thou dost so still. Suppose thy father 
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had been afraid of telling him that he knew it before, and thy prating had 
brought him into trouble.” 

Lise. ‘I should have been very sorry, but neither of you had said a word 
that it was to be a secret.” 

Mother. ‘Well, I will tell thy father, when he comes home, that whenever 
we are talking to each other in the room, we must add, after every sentence: 
‘Lise may tell this to the neighbors, or at the well—but not this—nor this—but 
again she may—and then thou wilt know what thou mayst chatter about.’” 

Lise. ‘Forgive me, mother, I did not mean it so.” 

Mother. ‘We have told thee repeatedly, that thou must not talk about what 
does not concern thee; but it is useless. We can not cure thee of this failing, 
but by treating it seriously; and the first time that I find thee again chattering 
so thoughtlessly, I will punish thee with the rod.” 

The tears came into Lise’s eyes when her mother talked of the rod. The 
mother saw them, and said to her: “ Lise, the greatest misfortunes often happen - 
from thoughtless chattering, and thou must be cured of this fault.” 

In this manner she spoke to them all, even to the little one; “Thou must not 
call out so impatiently for thy supper any more, or I shall make thee wait longer 
the next time; or, perhaps, give it to one of the others.” 

When this was all over, the children said their usual evening prayer, and after- 
ward the Saturday prayer, which Gertrude had taught them, and which was as 
follows :— 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A SATURDAY EVENING PRAYER. 


“ HEAVENLY Father! thou art ever kind to the children of men, and thou art 
kind also to us. Thou suppliest our daily wants. All comes from thee. Our 
bread, and all that we receive from our parents, thou hast first bestowed upon 
them, and they willingly give it to us. They rejoice in all which thou enablest 
them to do for us, and bid us be thankful unto thee for it. They tell us that if 
they had not learned to know and love thee, they should not so love us; and 
that if they were unmindful of thee, they should do much less for us. They bid 
us be thankful to the Saviour of men, that they have learned to know and love 
thee; and they teach us that those who do not know and love him, and follow 
all the holy laws which he has given to men, can neither so well love thee, nor 
bring up their children so piously and carefully as those who believe in the 
Saviour. Our parents teach us many things of Jesus, the Messiah; what great 
things he did for the children of men; how he passed his life in suffering and 
distress, and at last died upon the cross, that he might make men happy in time 
and eternity; how God raised him again from the dead; and how he now sits 
at the right hand of the throne of God his Father, in the glory of heaven, and 
still loves all the children of men, and seeks to make them blessed and happy. 
It goes to our hearts when we hear of our blessed Saviour. O, may we learn so 
to live as to obtain favor in his sight, and at last be received unto him in heaven. 

“Almighty Father! we poor children, who here pray together, are brothers and 
sisters; therefore may we always love one another, and never hurt each other, 
but be kind and good to each other whenever we have the opportunity. May 
we carefully watch over the little ones, that our dear parents may follow their 
work and earn their bread, without anxiety. It is all we can do, to help them 
for the trouble and care they have had on our account. Reward them, O, 
heavenly Father, for all they have done for us; and may we be obedient to 
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them in all which they require from us, that they may love us to the end of 
their lives, and be rewarded for all the faithful kindness they have shown us. 

“OQ, Almighty God! may we, on the approaching Sabbath, be truly mindful of 
all thy goodness, and of the love of Christ Jesus; and also of all that our dear 
parents and friends do for us, that we may be thankful and obedient to God and 
man, and walk before thee in love all the’days of our lives.” 

Here Nicholas paused, and Gertrude added, with reference to the events of 
the week: “ We thank thee, Heavenly Father, that thou hast this week relieved 
our dear parents from their anxious care for our nourishment and support, and 
given unto our father a good and profitable employment. We thank thee that 
our chief magistrate is, with a truly parental heart, our protector and our help 
in all misfortunes and distress. We thank thee for the goodness of the lord of 
the manor. If it be thy will, may we grow up to serve and please him, who is 
to us as a father.” 

Then Lize repeated after her: ‘ Forgive me, O, my God, my besetting fault, 
and teach me to bridle my tongue; to be silent when I ought not to speak, and 
carefully and thoughtfully to answer the questions I am asked.” 

And Nicholas: “Guard me in future, O, Heavenly Father, from my hasti- 
ness; and teach me to give heed to what I am doing, and to those who are 
near me.” 

And Anneli: “I repent, O my God, that I so thoughtlessly left my little 
brother, and alarmed my dear mother. May I do so no more.” 

Then the mother said, further : 

“Lord! hear us! 

“ Father, forgive us! 

‘Christ have mercy upon us! 

Then Nicholas repeated the Lord’s prayer. 

And Enne added: ‘May God bless our dear father, and mother, and brothers, 
and sisters, and our kind benefactor, and all good men.” 

And Lise: “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Mother. ‘‘May God be with you, and keep you! May he lift up the light 
of his countenance upon you, and be merciful to you for ever!” 

The children and their mother remained for a time in that stillness, which 
must always succeed a prayer from the heart. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—PURE DEVOTION AND LIFTING UP OF THE SOUL TO GOD. 


LisE broke this silence: “ Now will you show us our presents,” said she to 
her mother. 

“Yes, I will,” replied the mother. ‘ But Lize, thou art always the first to 
speak.” 

Nicholas jumped from his seat, rushed past his little sister, to be nearer the 
light, that he might see the money, and, in so doing, pushed the child so that it 
cried out. 

Then said the mother: “ Nicholas, this is not right. It is not a quarter of an 
hour since thou gavest thy promise to be more careful, and now thou art doing 
the same thing again.” 

Nicholas. ‘‘O, mother, I am very sorry. I will never do so again.” 

Mother. “So thou saidst just now before God, and yet thou dost it again. 
Thou art not in real earnest.” 
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Nich. ““O, indeed, mother, I am in earnest. Forgive me! I am, indeed, ir 
earnest, and very sorry.” 

Mother. “And so am I, Nicholas; but thou wilt forget again if I do not 
punish thee. Thou must go without supper to bed. As she spoke, she led the 
boy away from the other children into his room. His sisters stood all sorrow- 
fully around. They were troubled, because Nicholas might not eat with 
them.” 

‘‘Why will you not let me teach you by kindness alone, my children,” said 
the mother. 

‘““O, let him be with us this once,” said the children. 

“No, my loves, he must be cured of his carelessness,” said the mother. 

“Then do not let us see the presents till to-morrow, when he can look at them 
with us,” said Anneli. 

Mother. “That isright, Anneli. Yes, he may see them with you then.” 

Then she gave the children their supper, and went with them into their room, 
where Nicholas was still weeping. 

‘Take care, another time, my dearest boy,” said his mother to him. 

Nicholas. -““Only forgive me, my dear, dear mother. Only forgive me and 
kiss me, and I will willingly go without supper. 

Then Gertrude kissed her son, and a warm tear fell upon his cheek, as she 
said to him: “0, Nicholas, Nicholas, be careful!” Nicholas threw his arms 
around his mother’s neck and said: ‘‘My dear mother, forgive me.” 

Gertrude then blessed her children, and went again into her room. 

She was now quite alone. A little lamp burnt faintly in the room, her heart 
was devoutly still; and the stillness was a prayer which, without words, moved 
her inmost spirit. A feeling of the presence of God, and of his goodness; a 
feeling of hope of an eternal life, and of the inward happiness of the man who 
puts his trust and confidence in his Almighty Father; all this filled her soul 
with deep emotion, so that she sunk upon her knees, and a flood of tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

Blessed are the tears of the child, when, touched by a father’s goodness, he 
looks sobbing back upon the past, dries his eyes, and seeks to recover himself, 
before he can stammer out the thankfulness of his heart. Blessed were the 
tears of Nicholas, which he wept at this moment, because he had displeased his 
good mother, who was so dear to him. 

Blessed are the tears of all who weep from a pure child-like heart. 

The Lord of heaven looks down upon the sobbing forth of their gratitude, 
and upon the tears of their eyes, when they spring from affection. 

He saw the tears of Gertrude, and heard the sobbing of her heart; and the 
offering of her thanks was an acceptable sacrifice to him; Gertrude wept long 
before the Lord her God, and her eyes were still moist when her husband 
came home. 

“Why dost thou weep, Gertrude? thy eyes are red and full of tears! Why 
dost thou weep to-day, Gertrude?” 

Gertrude answered: “ My dear husband, these are not tears of sorrow :—be 
not afraid. I wished to thank God for this week, and my heart was so full that 
I fell upon my knees; I could not speak for weeping, and yet it seemed to me 
as if I had never so thanked God before.” 

“OQ, my love,” answered Leonard, ‘I wish I could so quickly lift up my soul, 
and pour forth my heart in tears. It is now my firm resolution to do what is 
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right, and. to be just and thankful toward God and man; but I shall never be 
able to fall upon my knees thus and shed tears.” 

Gertrude. “If thou art only earnestly resolved to do what is right, all the 
rest is of little consequence. One has a weak voice and another a strong one, 
but that signifies little. It is only the use to which they are applied, which is 
of importance. My dear husband, tears are nothing, and bended knees are 
nothing; but the resolution to do justly, and be thankful toward God and man 
is every thing. That one man is more easily affected and another less so, is of 
no more consequence than that one worm crawls through the earth more easily 
than another. If thou art only in earnest, my love, thou art sure to find him 
who is the father of all men.” 

Leonard, with tears in his eyes, let his head fall upon her neck, and she leaned 
her face over his, with melancholy tenderness. 

They remained thus for a while, still and deeply affected, and were silent. 

At last Gertrude said: “ Wilt thou not eat to-night? 2 

“T can not,” answered he, “my heart is too full. I can not eat any thing at 
present.” ‘Nor can I, my love,” said she; ‘but I'll tell thee what we will do. 
I will take the food to poor Rudi. His mother died to-day.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL—KINDNESS TOWARD A POOR MAN. 


Leonard. “Is she then at last freed from her misery?” 

Gertrude. ‘Yes, God be praised! But thou shouldst have seen her die, my 
dear husband. Only think! she found out on the day of her death that Rudeli 
had stolen potatoes from us. She sent the boy and his father to me, to ask for- 
giveness. She desired them earnestly to beg us, in her name, to forgive her, 
because she could not pay back the potatoes; and poor Rudi promised so 
heartily to make it up by working for thee. Think, my dear husband, how all 
this affected me. I went to the dying woman, but I can not tell thee, it is im- 
possible to describe, with what a melancholy dying tone she asked me whether 
I had forgiven them; and when she saw that my heart was touched, how she 
recommended her children to me; how she delayed it to the last moment, and 
then, when she found she was going, how she at last ventured, and with what 
humility and love toward her children, she did it; and how in the midst of it 
she expired. 0, it is not to be told or described.” 

Leon. ‘I will go with thee to them.” 

Ger. ‘Yes, come, let us go.” 

So saying, she took up the broth, and they went. 

When they arrived, Rudi was sitting -on the bed by the corpse. He wept 
and sighed, and his little boy called out from the other room, and asked him for 
bread—or even raw roots—or any thing at all. 

“Alas! I have nothing whatever. For God’s sake, be quiet till morning. I 
have nothing,” said the father. 

And the little fellow cried out: ‘But I am so hungry, father, I can not go to 
sleep! O, I am so hungry, father!” 

Leonard and Gertrude heard this, opened the door, set down the food before 
the hungry child and said to him, ‘ Eat quickly, before it is cold.” 

“OQ, God!” exclaimed Rudi, “What is this? Rudeli, these are the people 
from whom thou hast stolen potatoes; and, alas, I myself have eaten of 
them!” 

Ger. ‘‘Say no more about that, Rudi.” 
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Rudi. “T dare not look you in the face, it goes so to my heart to think what 
we did.” 
Leon. ‘Eat something, Rudi.” 
Rudeli. ‘Eat, eat; let us eat, father.” 
Rudi. ‘Say the grace then.” 
Rudeli. 
“May God feed, 
And God speed 
All the poor 
On the earth’s floor, 
In body and soul, Amen!” 


Thus prayed the boy, took up the spoon, trembled, wept, and ate. 

“May God reward you for it a thousand fold,” said the father; and he ate 
also, and tears fell down his cheeks. 

But they did not eat it all, but set aside a plate full for the children who were 
asleep. Then Rudeli gave thanks. 


‘When we have fed, 
Let’s thank the Lord, 
Who all our bread 
Doth still afford. 
To him be praise, honor, and thanksgiving, 
Now and forever, Amen.” 


LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE PURE AND PEACEFUL GREATNESS OF A BENEVOLENT 
HEART. 


As Rudi was about to thank them again, he sighed involuntarily. 

“Dost thou want something, Rudi? If it is any thing we can do for thee, 
tell us,” said Leonard to him. 

“No, I want nothing more, I thank you,” answered Rudi. 

But he evidently repressed a deep sigh, which struggled to escape from his 
heart. Leonard and Gertrude looked at him with sorrowful sympathy, and said: 
“But thou sighest, and we see that thy heart is troubled about something.” 

“Tell them, tell them, father,” said the boy, ‘they are so kind.” 

“Do tell us, if we can help thee,” said Leonard and Gertrude. 

“Dare I venture?” answered the.poor man. “I have neither shoes nor 
stockings, and to-morrow I must follow my mother to her grave, and the day 
after go to the hall.” 

Leonard. “To think that thou shouldst fret thyself thus about it! Why 
didst thou not tell me directly? I can and will willingly give thee them.” 

Rudi. “And wilt thou believe, after what has happened, that I will return 
them safe and with thanks?” 

Leon. ‘Say nothing of that, Rudi. I would trust thee for more than that; 
but thy misery and want have made thee too fearful.” 

Gertrude. ‘Yes, Rudi, trust in God and man, and thou wilt be easier in thy 
heart, and better able to help thyself in all situations.” 

Rudi. “Yes, Gertrude, I ought to have more trust in my father in heaven; 
and I can never sufficiently thank you.” 

Leon. “Say nothing of that, Rudi.” 

Ger. “T should like to see thy mother again.” 

They went with a feeble lamp to her bedside; and Gertrude, Leonard, Rudi, 
and the little one, all with tears in their eyes, looked at her awhile, in the deep- 
est silence; then they covered her up again, and kindly took leave of each 
other, almost without words. 

As they went home, Leonard said to Gertrude: ‘What a dreadful state of 
wretchedness this is! Not to be able to go any longer to church, nor to ask for 
work, nor return thanks for it, because a man has neither clothes, nor shoes, 
nor stockings.” 

Ger. “If he were suffering it from any fault of his own, it would almost 
drive him to despair.” 

Leon. “Yes, Gertrude, he would despair, he certainly would despair, Ger- 
trude. If I were to hear my children cry out in that way for bread, and had 
none, and it was my own fault, Gertrude, I should despair; and I was on the 
road to this wretchedness.” 

Ger. ‘We have indeed been saved out of great danger.” 

As they thus spoke, they passed near the tavern, and the unmeaning riot of 
drinking and talking reached their ears. Leonard’s heart beat at a distance, but, 
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as he drew near, he shuddered with painful horror. Gertrude looked at him 
tenderly and sorrowfully, and Leonard, ashamed, answered the mournful look of 
his Gertrude and said: “O what a blessed evening have 1 spent with thee! 
and if I had been here instead!” 

Gertrude’s sadness now increased to tears, and she raised her eyes to heaven. 
He saw it. Tears stood also in his eyes, and the same sadness was upon his 
countenance. He, too, raised his eyes to heaven, and both gazed for a time 
upon the beautiful sky. They looked with admiration upon the silvery bright- 
ness of the moon; and a rapturous inward satisfaction assured them that the 
pure and innocent feelings. of their hearts were acceptable in the sight of God. 

After this short delay, they went into their cottage. 

Gertrude immediately sought out shoes and stockings for Rudi, and Leonard 
took them to him that evening. 

When he came back, they said a preparation prayer for the sacrament of the 
next day, and fell asleep with devout thankfulness. 

In the morning they arose early, and. rejoiced in the Lord; read the history 
of the Saviour’s sufferings, and of the institution of the holy supper; and 
praised God in the early hours, before the Sabbath sun arose. 

Then they awoke their children, waited for them to say their morning prayer, 
and then went to church. 

A quarter of an hour before service-time, the bailiff also arose. He could not 
find the key of his clothes-chest; uttered dreadful curses; kicked the chest open 
with his foot; dressed himself; went to church; placed himself in the first seat 
in the choir; held his hat before his mouth; and looked into every corner of the 
church, whilst he repeated his prayer under his hat. 

Soon afterward the pastor entered. Then the people sang two verses of the 
hymn for Passion week: ‘‘O man, repent thy heavy sins,” and so on. 

Then the pastor went into the pulpit; and this day he preached and instructed 
his people as follows:— 

CHAPTER XXXIX.—A SERMON. 

“My children! 

“He who fears the Lord, and walks piously and uprightly before him, walks 
in light. 

“But he who in all his doings is forgetful of his God, walks in darkness. 

“Therefore be ye not deceived, one only is good, and he is your Father. 

“Wherefore do you run astray, and grope about in darkness? No one is your 
Father but God. 

“Beware of men, lest ye learn from them what will be displeasing in the 
sight of your Father in heaven. 

‘Happy is the man who has God for his Father. 

‘““Happy is the man who fears wickedness and hates deceitfulness: for tLey 
who commit wickedness shall not prosper, and the deceitful man is taken in his 
own snare. ‘ 

“The man shall not prosper, who oppresses and injures his neighbor. 

“The man shall not prosper, against whom the cry of the poor man rises 
toward God. 

“Woe to the wretch who in the winter feeds the poor, and in the harvest 
takes from him double. 

‘Woe to the godless man who causes the poor to drink wine in the summer, 
and in the autumn requires from him double. 
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“Woe to him, when he takes away from the poor man his straw and his fodder, 
so that he can not till his ground. 

“Woe to him, by the hardness of whose heart the children of the poor want 
bread. 

“Woe to the godless man, who lends money to the poor that they may become 
his servants, be at his command, work without wages, and yet pay rent. 

“Woe to him, when they give false testimony for him before the judge, and 
swear false oaths that his cause is just. 

“Woe to him, when he assembles sinners in his house, and watches with 
them to betray the just man, that he may become as one of them, and forget his 
God, his wife, and his children, and waste, with them, the wages of his labor, 
upon which his wife and children depend. 

‘“‘And woe to the miserable man, who suffers himself to be led astray by the 
ungodly, and, in his thoughtlessness, squanders the money which is wanted at 
home. 

“Woe to him, when the sighs of his wife arise to God, because she has no 
food for her infant. 

“Woe to him, when his child starves, that he may drink. 

““Woe to him, when she weeps over the wants of her children, and her own 
excessive labor. 

“Woe to him, who wastes the apprentice-fee of his sons; when his old age 
comes, they will say unto him, ‘Thou didst not behave as a father to us, thou 
didst not teach us to earn bread, how can we now help thee?’ 

‘Woe to those, who go about telling lies, and make the crooked straight, and 
the straight crooked: for they shall come to shame. 

“Woe to you, when ye have bought the land of the widow, and the house 
of the orphan, at an unfair price. Woe to you, for this is your Lord; father of 
the widow and of the orphan, and they are dear to him; and ye area hatred and 
an abomination in his sight, because ye are cruel and hard to the poor. 

“Woe to you, whose houses are full of what does not belong to you. 

“Though you riot in wine which came from the poor man’s vines: 

“Though you laugh, when starved and miserable men shake their corn into 
your sacks with sighs: 

“Though you sneer and jest when the oppressed man writhes like a worm 
before you, and entreats you, in God’s name, to lend him a tenth part of what 
you have cheated him of; though you harden yourselves against all this, yet 
have you never an hour’s peace in your hearts. 

“No! there lives not the man upon God’s earth, who oppresses the poor and 
is happy. 

‘Though he be raised out of all danger, out of all fear of iniquity or punish- 
ment, on this earth; though he be a ruler in the land, and imprison with his 
hand, and accuse with his tongue, miserable men who are better than 
himself: 

“Though he sit aloft, and judge them to life or death, and sentence them to 
the sword, or the wheel: 

‘He is more miserable than they! 

‘He who oppresses the poor man from pride, and lays snares for the unfortu- 
nate, and swears away widows’ houses; he is worse than the thief and the 
murderer, whose reward is death. 
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“Therefore, has the man who does these things no peaceful hour, throughout 
his life. 

“He wanders on the face of the earth laden with the curse of a brother’s 
murder, which leaves no rest for his heart. 

“He wanders around, and seeks, and:tries continually to conceal from himself 
the horror of his inward thoughts. 

“With eating and drinking, with insolence and malice, with hatred and strife, 
» with lies and deceit, with buffoonery and licentiousness, with slander and abuse, 
with quarreling and backbiting, he seeks to get through the time which is a 
burthen to him. : 

“But he will not always be able to suppress the voice of his conscience; he 
will not always be able to escape the fear of the Lord; it will fall upon him like 
an armed man, and you will see him tremble and be dismayed, like a prisoner 
whom death threatens. 

“But happy is the man who has no part in such doings. 

‘Happy is the man who is not answerable for the poverty of his neighbor. 

‘Happy is the man who has nothing in his possession which he has forced 
from the poor. 

“Happy are you, when your mouth is pure from harsh words, and your eyes 
from harsh looks. P 

‘Happy are you, wlien the poor man blesses you, and when the widow and 
the orphan weep tears of gratitude to God for you. 

“Happy is the man who walks in love before his God, and before his people. 

‘Happy are you who are pious; come and rejoice at the table of the God of 
love. 

“The Lord your God is your Father. 

‘The signs of love from his hands will refresh your spirits, and the blessed- 
ness of your souls will increase, because your love toward God your Father, and 
toward your brethren of mankind, will increase and strengthen. 

“But ye who walk without love, and in your deeds consider not that God is 
your Father, and that your neighbors are the children of your God, and that 
the poor man is your brother; ye ungodly, what do ye here? ye, who to-morrow 
will injure and oppress the poor as ye did yesterday, what do ye here? Will ye 
eat of the bread of the Lord, and drink of his cup, and say that ye are one in 
body, and mind, and soul, with your brethren? 

“Leave this house, and avoid the meal of love. 

‘‘And ye poor and oppressed ones of my people, believe and trust in the Lord, 
and the fruit of your affliction and suffering will become a blessing to you. 

‘‘ Believe and trust in the Lord your God, and fear not the ungodly; but keep 
yourselves from them. Rather suffer, rather endure any want, rather bear any 
injury, than seek help from their hard-heartedness. For the words of the hard 
man are lies, and his help is a decoy by which he seeks to entrap the poor man and 
destroy him. Therefore flee from the ungodly man when he salutes you with 
smiles, when he gives you his hand, and takes yours with friendliness. When 
he offers you his assistance, then flee from him; for the ungodly man insnares 
the poor. Avoid him, and join not yourselves with him; but fear him not:— 
though you see him standing fast and great, like a lofty oak, fear him not! 

“Go, my children, into the forest, to the place where the lofty oaks stand, and 
see how the little trees, which withered under their shade, now being removed 
from them, flourish and bloom. The sun shines again upon the young plants, 
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the dew of heaven falls upon them in its strength, and the great spreading roots 
of the oaks, which sucked up all the nourishment from the ground, now decay, 
and nourish the young trees which withered in the shade. 

“Therefore hope in the Lord, for his help never fails those who hope in him. 

“The day of the Lord will come to the ungodly man; and on that day, when 
he shall see the oppressed and the poor man, he will cry out and say: ‘O, that 
I had been as one of these!’ 

‘Therefore trust in the Lord, ye who are troubled and oppressed, and rejoice 
that ye know the Lord, who has appointed the supper of love. 

“For through love ye bear the sufferings of this earth, even as a treasure from 
the Lord; and your burthens only increase your strength and your blessed- 
ness. 

“Therefore rejoice that ye know the God of love; for without love ye would 
sink and become as the ungodly, who torment and betray you. 

“Praise the God of love, that he has appointed this sacrament, and has called 
you, amongst his millions, to partake in his holy mysteries. 

“Praise ye the Lord! 

“The revelation of love is the salvation of the world. 

“Love is the band which binds the earth together. 

“Love is the band which unites God and man. 

“Without love, man is without God; and without God and love, what is 
man? 

“Dare ye say? can ye utter or think what man is without God, and without 
love? 

““T dare not; I can not express it—man, without God and without love, is no 
longer a man, but a brute. 

“Therefore rejoice that ye know the God of love, who has called the world 
from brutishness to love, from darkness to light, and from death to eternal life. 
Rejoice that ye know Jesus Christ, and through faith in him are called to be 
children of God, and to eternal life. 

“And yet once more I say unto you, rejoice that ye know the Lord; and pray 
for all those who do not know him; that they may come to the knowledge of 
the truth and of your joy. 

“My children, come to the holy supper of your Lord. Amen.” 

When the pastor had said this, and instructed his congregation for nearly an 
hour, he prayed with them, and then the whole congregation partook of the 
Lord’s supper. 

The bailiff, Hummel, assisted in distributing the Lord’s supper; and when all 
the people had given thanks unto the Lord, they sang a hymn, and the pastor 
blessed his people, and every one returned to his own house. 


CHAPTER XL.—A PROOF THAT THE SERMON WAS GOOD; Jtem, ON KNOWLEDGE 
AND ERROR, AND WHAT IS CALLED OPPRESSING THE POOR. 


THE bailiff, Hummel, was furious at the discourse which the pastor had deliv- 
ered about the ungodly man; and on the Lord’s day, which the whole parish 
kept holy, he raged, and swore, and abused the pastor, and said many violent 
things against him. 

As soon as he got home from the sacrament, he sent for his dissolute compan- 
ions to come to him directly. They soon arrived, and joined the bailiff in say- 
ing many shameful and abusive things of the pastor and his Christian discourse, 
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The bailiff began first: “I can not endure his damned taunts and attacks.” 

“It is not right, it is a sin, and particularly on the Sabbath day, it is a sin to 
do so,” said old Abi. 

Bailif. ‘‘The rascal knows very well that I can not endure it, and he only 
goes on so much the more. It will be a fine thing for him, if he can bring the 
people, by his preaching and his abuse, to hate and despise what he does not 
understand, and has nothing to do with.” 

Abi. “Ay, indeed! our blessed Saviour, and the evangelists, and the apos- 
tles in the New Testament, never attacked any body.” 

Christian. ‘Thou canst not say that. They did attack people, and still more 
than the pastor does.” 

Abi. “It is not true, Christian.” 

Chris. ‘Thou arta fool, Abi. Ye blind guides, ye serpents,—ye generation 
of vipers, and a thousand such. Thou knowest a. great deal about the Bible, 
Abi.” 

Countryman, “Yes, Abi! they certainly did attack people.” 

Chris. ‘They did. But as for affairs of law, which they did not understand, 
and reckonings which had been settled before the judges according to law, they 
did not meddle with them, and those who do are very different kind of people.” 

Count. ‘Yes, that they are.” 

Chris. ‘They must be very different, or people would not be so bold. Only 
think what they did. There was one Annas—yes, Annas was his name—and 
his wife after him, only for telling one lie, they fell down and died.” 

Count. ‘Die they indeed? For only one lie?” 

Chris. ‘Yes, as true as I am alive, and standing here.” 

Abi. ‘It’s a fine thing, too, to know one’s Bible.” 

Chris. ‘J have to thank my father, who is dead and buried for it. For the 
rest he was, God forgive him, no great things. He ran through all my mother’s 
property to the last farthing,—but I could have got over that, if he had not 
leagued himself so much with Uli, who was hanged. Such a thing as that in- 
jures children and children’s children. But he could read his Bible as well as 
any pastor, and made us all learn too. He would not excuse one of us.” 

Abi. ‘“T have often wondered how he could be so good-for-nothing, when 
he knew so much.” 

Count. “It is very strange.” 

Jost. (A stranger, who happened to be in the tavern.) “I can not help 
laughing, neighbors, at your wonder about it. If much knowledge could make 
people good, your attorneys, and brokers, and bailiffs, and magistrates, with re- 
spect be it spoken, would be always the best.” 

Count. ‘ Ay, and so they would, neighbor.” 

Jost. “Depend upon it, there is a wide difference between knowing and 
doing. He who is for carrying on his business by knowledge alone, had need 
take care lest he forget how to act.” 

Count. ‘Yes, so itis. A man soon forgets what he does not practice.” 

Jost. ‘Of course. When a man is in habits of idleness, he is good for 
nothing. And so it is with those who, from idleness and weariness, get to chat- 
tering and talking. They become good for nothing. Only attend, and you will 
find that the greatest part of those fellows who have stories out of the Bible, 
or the newspapers, and new and old pamphlets, constantly in their hands and 
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mouths, are little better than mere idlers. If one wants to talk with them 
about housekeeping, bringing up children, profit, or business, when they should 
give one advice how to set about this thing or that, which is of real use, they 
stand there like Dlockheads, and know nothing, and can tell nothing. Only 
where people meet, for idleness, in taverns, and at dances, and gossipings on Sun- 
days and holidays; there they show off. They tell of quack cures, and foolish 
stories and tales, tn which there is not a word of truth; and yet a whole room 
full of honest folks will sit listening for hours to such a prating fellow, who tells 
them one lie after another.” 

Abi. “By my soul, it is as he says! and, Christian, he has drawn thy father 
to the life. Just so we went on with him. He was as stupid as an ox about 
every thing relating to wood and fields, cattle, fodder, ploughing, and such like; 
and knew no more about his own business than a sheep. But in the tavern, and 
at parish meetings, and in the churchyard, after service, he spoke like a wise 
man from the East. Sometimes of Doctor Faustus, sometimes of our Saviour, 
sometimes of the Witch of Endor, or of the one of Hirzau, and sometimes of 
bull-fights at Maestricht, or of horse-races at London. Stupidly as he did it, and 
evident as it was that he was telling them lies, people went on willingly listen- 
ing to him, till he was near being hanged, which did at last hurt his credit as a 
story-teller.” 

Jost. “It was high time.” 

Abi. “Yes, we were fools long enough; and gave him many a glass of wine 
for pure lies.” 

Jost. ‘To my mind it would have been better for him if you had never given 
him any.” 

Abi. ‘Indeed, I believe if we had never given him any, he would not have 
come so near the gallows. He would have been obliged: to work.” 

Jost. ‘So you see your good will toward him did him an injury.” 

Count. ‘Yes, that it did.” 

Jost. “It is a wicked and ruinous thing to drag the Bible into such idle tell- 
ing and hearing of profane stories.” 

Leupi. “My father once beat me soundly for forgetting, over one of these 
stories, (I think it was out of the Bible,) to fetch the cow from the pasture.” 

Jost. ‘He was in the right. To do what is in the Bible is our business, and 
to tell us about it is the pastor’s. The Bible is a command, a law; what would 
the governor say to thee, if he had sent a command down to the village that we 
were to cart something to the castle, and thou, instead of going into the wood 
to get thy load, wert to seat thyself in the tavern, take up the order in thy 
hand, read it aloud, and, whilst thou wert sitting over thy glass, explain to thy 
neighbors what he meant and wished for?” 

Abi. “What would he say to me? He would abuse me, and laugh at me, 
and throw me into prison for taking him for a fool.” 

Jost ‘‘And just so much do the people deserve, who read the Bible from mere 
idleness, and that they may be able to tell stories out of it at the tavern.” 

Chris. “Yes, but yet we must read in it, to know how to keep in the right 
way.” 

Jost. “Ofcourse. But those who are always stopping at every resting-place, 
ead standing still to talk at every well, and finger-post, and cross, which is put 
down to show the way, are not those who will get on the fastest?” 

Abi. “But how is this neighbor? They say one can not pay too dear for 
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knowledge; but it seems to me one may easily pay too dear for knowledge of 
many things.” 

Jost. ‘Yes, indeed! We always pay too dear for every thing which keeps 
us away from active duties and business of importance. We should seek to 
gain information that we may know how to act, and if people try to know many 
things, merely for the sake of talking about them, they will certainly avail them 
nothing. 

“Tt is, with respect to knowledge and performance, as itisinatrade. A shoe- 
maker, for instance, must work, that is the first thing; he must also be able to 
judge of leather and know how to buy it; this is the means by which he can 
carry on his trade to advantage; and so it is in every thing else. Execution 
and practice are the chief things for all men; knowledge and understanding are 
the means by which they can carry on their business to advantage. 

“But for this purpose the knowledge of every man should relate to what he has 
to do and perform, or in other words to his chief business.” 

Abi. ‘ NowI begin to see how it is. When a man has his head full of vari- 
ous and foreign affairs, he does not give his mind to his own business, and to 
what is of the most importance to him.” 

Jost. “Just so. The thoughts and understanding of every man should be 
intent upon the things which are of the greatest consequence to him. I have no 
meadows to be cultivated by irrigation, therefore it is nothing to me how people 
manage to overflow them; and, till I have a wood of my own, I shall certainly 
take no pains to know how it may be best taken care of. But my reservoirs 
for manure are often in my thoughts, because they make my poor meadows rich, 
Every thing would prosper, if every body were properly attentive to his own 
affair. People get plenty of knowledge, soon enough, if they only learn to 
know things well; but they never learn to know them well, if they do not begin 
by knowing, and looking after what belongs to them. Knowledge rises by de- 
grees from the lowest thing to the highest, and we shall make great progress in 
our lives, if we begin thus; but from idle talking, and stories, and foolish dreams 
of things in the clouds, or in the moon, people learn only to become good for 
nothing.” 

Abi. ‘‘They begin to learn that, even at school.” 

During the whole of this conversation, the bailiff stood by the fire, stared into 
it, warmed himself, scarcely listened to any thing, and joined seldom, and with- 
out any connection, in what they were saying. He forgot the wine in his ab- 
straction, and therefore it was that the conversation between Abi and the 
stranger had lasted so long. Perhaps, too, he was not willing to express his 
vexation till the stranger had finished his glass and left them. 

Then at last he began all at once, as if, during his long silence, he had been 
learning it off by heart. 

‘The pastor is always talking about oppressing the poor. If what he calls op- 
pressing the poor were done by nobody, the devil take me if there would be any 
poor in the world. But when I look around me, from the prince to the night- 
watchman, from the first council in the land to the lowest parish meeting, every 
one seeks his own profit, and presses against whatever comes in his way. The 
late pastor sold wine, as I do, and took hay, and corn, and oats, in payment for 
it, as much asI do. Throughout the world every one oppresses his inferiors, 
and I am obliged to submit to oppression in my turn. Whoever has any thing, 
or wishes to have any thing, must oppress, or he will lose what is his own, and 
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become a beggar. If the pastor knew the poor as well as I do, he would not 
trouble himself so much about them; but it is not for the sake of the poor. All 
he wants is to find fault, and lead the people to judge one another wrongfully. 
The poor are a good-for-nothing set: if I wanted ten rogues I could soon find 
eleven amongst the poor. I wish people would bring me my income regularly 
home every quarter-day, I would soon learn to receive it piously and devoutly. 
But in my business, in a tavern and in poor cottages, where every farthing must 
be forced out, and one is plagued at every turn, it is a very different thing. I 
would lay a wager that any landlord, who would act considerately and com- 
passionately toward day-laborers and poor people, would soon lose all he had. 
They are rogues every one.” 

Thus spoke the bailiff, and perverted the voice of his conscience, which made 
him uneasy, and told him that the pastor was right, and that he was the man 
who oppressed all the poor of the village, even until the blood started under 
their nails. 

But, however he reasoned to himself, he was not at rest. Anxiety and care 
visibly tormented him. He paced uneasily up and down the room. 

At last he said: “I am so angry about the pastor’s sermon, that I know not 
what to do, and I am not well. Are you cold, neighbors? Ihave been as cold 
as ice, ever since I came home.” 

“No,” answered the neighbors, “it is not cold; but every body saw at 
church that thou wert not well, thou wert so deadly pale.” 

Bailiff, ‘Did every body see it at church? I was indeed strangely ill!—I 
am very feverish—and so faint—I must drink something. We will go into the 
back room, during service-time.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—A CHURCHWARDEN INFORMS THE PASTOR OF IMPROPER CONDUCT. 


Bur a churchwarden, who lived in the same street with the bailiff, and had 
seen Abi, Christian, and the other fellows go into the tavern, between the ser- 
vices, was angry in his heart, and thought at that moment of the oath he had 
taken to look after all improper and profane conduct, and to inform the pastor 
of it. And the churchwarden set a man, he could depend upon, to watch the 
fellows, and see whether they went out of the tavern again before service. 

It was now nearly time for the bell to ring, and, as nobody came out, he went 
to the pastor, and told him what he had seen, and that he had set Samuel Treu 
to watch them. 

The pastor was troubled by this intelligence, sighed to himself, and said 
little. 

The churchwarden thought he was studying his sermon, and spoke less than 
usual over his glass of wine. 

At last, as the pastor was preparing to go into the church, Samuel came, and 
the churchwarden said to him: 

“Thou canst tell the honorable Herr Pastor, thyself, all about it.” 

Then Samuel said: “May heaven bless you, honorable Herr Pastor, sir.” 

The pastor thanked him, and said: ‘Are these people not gone home yet?” 

Samuel. “No, sir! I have kept in sight of the tavern ever since the elder 
told me to watch, and nobody has left the house, except the bailiff’s wife, who 
is gone to church.” 

Pastor, “And thou art quite certain that es are all still in the tavern?” 

Sam. “Yes, sir, I am sure of it.” 
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Churchwarden. ‘Your reverence sees that I was not mistaken, and that it 
was my duty to let you know of it.” 

Pastor. “Itisa great pity that such things should take up any one’s time 
and thoughts on a Sabbath day.” 

Churchwarden. ‘‘We have only done what was our duty, please your rey- 
erence.” 

Pastor. “TY know it, and] thank you for your watchfulness. But, neighbors, 
- take care that, for the sake of a trifling duty, you do not forget one of more dif- 
ficulty and importance. To watch over ourselves, and over our own hearts, is 
our first-and most important duty. Therefore it is always unfortunate when 
such evil deeds distract a man’s thoughts.” 

After a while, he added: “No! such shameful disorder must no longer be 
endured—forbearance only increases it.” 

And he then went with the men into the church. 


CHAPTER XLII.—AN ADDITION TO THE MORNING'S DISCOURSE. 


AS he was reading the account of our Saviour’s sufferings, he came es these 
words :— 

“And when Judas had taken the sop, Satan entered into his heart.” 

And he discoursed to his people upon the whole history of the traitor; and 
his feelings were so strongly excited, that he struck the cushion, vehemently, 
with his hand, which he had not done for years before. 

And he said that all those who, as soon as they went out from the Lord’s sup- 
per, ran off to drinking and gaming, were not a jot better than Judas, and would 
come to the same end. 

And the congregation began to wonder, and consider, what could be the 
meaning of this great indignation of the pastor. 

People began to lay their heads together ; and a murmur went round that the 
bailiff had his house full of his associates, 

And all the people began to turn their eyes toward his empty seat, and toward 
his wife. 

She observed it—trembled—cast down her eyes—durst not look any body in 
the face; and, as soon as the singing began, made her way out of the church. 

When she did that, the excitement grew still greater, and some pointed at her 
with their fingers; some women even stood up on the furthest benches on the 
women’s side to see her, and there was so much disturbance that the singing 
went wrong. 


CHAPTER XLIIL—THE COUNTRYMEN IN THE TAVERN ARE DISTURBED. 


SHE ran home as fast as she could; and, when she entered the room, she threw 
the prayer-book, in a rage, amongst the glasses and jugs, and burst into a violent 
fit of crying. 

The bailiff, and the neighbors, inquired what was the matter 

Wife. “Ill soon let youknow that. It’s a shame for you to be drinking here 
on the Sabbath day.” 

Bailiff. “Is that all? Then there is not much ; ss ? 

Men. “And it is the first time it ever made you cry.” 

Bailif. ‘I thought, to be sure, thou hadst lost thy purse, at the least.” 

Wife. ‘Don’t be talking thy nonsense now. If thou hadst been at church, 
thou wouldst not be so ready with it.” 
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Bailif. “ What is the matter then? Don’t make such a blubbering, but tell ° 
us.” 

Wife. ‘The pastor must have got to know that these fellows of thine were 
drinking here during service-time.” 

Bailif. “That would be a cursed business, indeed.” 

Wife. “ He knows it, to a certainty.” 

Bailif. “ What Satan could tell him of it just now?” 

Wife. “ What Satan, thou simpleton? They come here smoking their pipes 
along the street, instead of by the back way; and so pass close by the elder’s 
house. -It is impossible to tell thee in what a way the pastor has been talking, 
and all the people have been pointing at me with their fingers.” 

Bailiff. “This is a damned trick that some Satan has been playing me.” 

Wife. — “ Why must you come just to-day, you drunken hounds ?—you knew 
well enough that it was not right.” 

Men. “Tt is not our fault. He sent for us.” 

Wife. “Did he?” 

Men. ‘“ Ay, that he did.” 

Bailif. “I was in such a strange way, I could not bear to be alone.” 

Wife. “Well, it is no matter how it was. But, neighbors, go, as quickly as 
you can, through the back door, home; and take care that the people, as they 
come out of the church, may find every one of you at his own door—and so you 
may put a cloak over the thing. They have not yet quite finished the hymn, 
but go directly. It is high time.” 

Bailiff. ‘Yes; away with you. It is well advised.” 

The men went, and the bailiff’s wife told him that the pastor had preached 
about Judas, how the devil had entered into his heart, how he had hanged him- 
self;—and how those who went from the Lord’s supper to drink and game would 
come to a like end.” 

“He was so earnest,” said the woman, “that he struck the cushion with hig 
fist, and I turned quite sick‘and faint.” 

The bailiff was so much terrified by this account. that it struck him dumb, 
and he could not utter a word; and heavy groans escaped from the proud man, 
who had not been heard to utter such for years. 

His wife asked him, repeatedly, why he groaned in such a manner? 

He answered her not a word; but more than once he muttered to himself: 
* What is to be the end of this? what will become of me?” 

He paced up and down the room in this way for a long time, and at last said 
to his wife: “Get me a cooling powder from the barber’s; my blood is in a fever, 
and oppresses me. I will be bled to-morrow, if the medicine does not remove 
it.” 

His wife fetched him the powder; he took it, and, after a while, became 
easier. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—DESCRIPTION OF A WICKED MAN’S FEELINGS DURING THE 
SACRAMENT, 


THEN he told his wife how in the morning he had gone with right feelings to 
church, and in the beginning of the service had prayed to God to forgive his 
sins; but that the pastor’s discourse had driven him mad, he had not had one 
good thought since, and dreadful and horrible things had occurred to him during 
the sacrament. ‘“ From the beginning to the end,” said he to his wife, “ I could 
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not utter a single prayer. My heart was like a stone; and when the pastor gave 
me the bread, he looked at me in a way I can not describe. No, it is impossible 
to give an idea of it; but I shall never forget it. When a judge condemns a 
poor sinner to the wheel, or the flames, and breaks his rod of office over him, he 
does not look at him in such a way. I can never forget how he looked at me. 
A cold sweat ran down my face; and my hands trembled as I took the bread 
from him. 

“And when I had eaten it, a furious, horrible rage against the pastor took pos- 
session of me, so that I gnashed with my teeth, and durst not look round me. 

“Wife! one dreadful idea after another came into my mind, and terrified me 
like a thunderbolt; but I could not get rid of them. 

“T shuddered at the altar, so that I could not hold the cup fast; and then 
came Joseph, with his torn boots, and threw down his rogue’s eyes when he saw 
me. And my three crowns!—O, how I shuddered at the thought of my three 
crowns. , 

‘“‘Then came Gertrude, who raised her eyes to heaven, and then fixed them 
on the cup, as if she had not seen me, as if I had not been there. She hates 
me, and curses me, and wishes to ruin me; and yet she could behave as if she 
did not see me, as if I had not been there. 

‘Then came the mason, and looked so sorrowfully at me, as if he would have 
said, from the bottom of his heart: ‘Forgive me, bailiff.’ He, who would bring 
me to:the gallows, if he could. ’ 

“Then came Shaben Michel, as pale and frightened as myself, and trembling 
as much. Think, wife, what a state all this put me into. 

“T was afraid Hans Wust would be coming too; I could not have stood that— 
the cup would certainly have fallen out of my hand, and I should have dropped 
upon the ground. As it was, I could scarcely keep upon my feet; and, when I 
got back to my seat, all my limbs shook, so that when they were singing I 
could not hold the book. 

“And all the time I kept thinking—'‘Arner, Arner is at the bottom of all 
this!’ and anger, fury, and revenge raged in my heart the whole time. <A thing 
I had never thought of in my life came into my head during the sacrament. I 
dare scarcely tell thee what it was. I am frightened when I only think of it. 
It came into my head to throw his great landmark, on the hill, down the preci- 
pice. Nobody knows of the landmark but myself” 


CHAPTER XLVY.—THE BAILIFF’S WIFE TELLS HER HUSBAND SOME WEIGHTY 
TRUTHS, BUT MANY YEARS TOO LATE. 


THE bailiff’s speech alarmed his wife, but she knew not what to say, and was 
silent whilst he spoke. 

Neither of them said any thing more for some time. At last the wife began, 
and said to him: ‘‘Iam very uneasy on account of what thou hast been saying. 
Thou must give up these companions of thine. This business can not end well, 
and we are growing old.” 

Bailif. “Thou art right enough there. But it isnot so easy to do it.” 

Wife. “Kasy or not, it must be done. Thou must get rid of them.” 

Bailiff. ‘Thou knowest well enough how I am tied to them, and what they 
know about me.” 

Wife. ‘Thou knowest still more about them. They are a parcel of rogues, 
and dare not peach, Thou must get rid of them.” 
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The bailiff groaned, and his wife continued :— 

“They sit eating and drinking here constantly, and pay thee nothing; and 
when thou art intoxicated they can persuade thee to any thing. Only think 
how Joseph tricked thee last night. I wanted to advise thee for thy good, and 
pretty treatment I got for my pains. And, moreover, since yesterday two 
crowns more have walked out of thy waistcoat pocket, without being so much 
as set down. How long can this last? If thou wilt only reckon up how 
much thou hast spent over thy misdeeds, thou wilt find that thou hast lost by 
them every way. And yet thou goest on still with these people; and many a 
time and oft it is for the sake of nothing in the world but thy godless pride. 
Sometimes thou wilt have one of these hounds to say something for thee, and 
then another must hold his tongue for thee; and so they come and eat and drink 
at thy cost, and, for their gratitude, they are ready at the first turn to ruin and 
betray thee. 

‘“‘Formerly, indeed, when they feared thee like a drawn sword, thou couldst 
keep these fellows in order; but now thou art their master no longer, and depend 
upon it, thou art a lost man in thy old age, if thou dost not look sharply after 
them. We are in as slippery a situation as can well be. The moment thou 
turnest thy back, the lads begin laughing and talking, and will not do a stroke 
of work, nor any thing but drink.” So said the’ wife. 

The bailiff answered her not a word, but sat staring at her, without speaking, 
whilst she spoke. At last he got up, and went into the garden, and from the 
garden into his meadow, and then into the stables. Trouble and anxiety fol- 
lowed him every where; but he stood still for a while in the stables, and rea- 
soned thus with himself:— 


CHAPTER XLVI.—SOLILOQUY OF A MAN WHOSE THOUGHTS UNHAPPILY LEAD 
HIM TOO FAR. 


“WHat my wife says is but too true; but what canI do? I can not help 
it; it is impossible for me to escape out of this net.” So said the bailiff, and 
again cursed Arner, as if he had been the cause of his getting into all these dif 
ficulties; and then abused the pastor for driving him mad at church. Then he 
recurred again to the landmark, and said: “I will not touch the cursed stone; 
but if any one did remove it the squire would lose the third part of his wood. 
It is clear enough, that the eighth and ninth government landmark would cut 
through his property in astraight line. But heaven forbid that I should remove 
a landmark!” 

Then he began again: “Suppose after all it should be no true landmark. It 
lies there, as if it had been since the flood, and has neither a letter nor a figure 
upon it.” 

Then he went again into the house, took down his account book—added it 
up—wrote in it—blotted it—separated his papers, and laid them back again— 
forgot what he had read—looked up again what he had written—then put the 
book into the chest—walked up and down the room, and kept thinking and 
talking to himself of ‘‘a landmark without a letter ora figure upon it. There 
is not such another to be found any where! Wii an idea is come into my 
head! Some ancestor of the family may have rae an inroad into the govern- 
ment wood, and suppose this stone were of his placing! By G , it must be 
so! It is the most unaccountable bend in the whole government boundary. 
For six miles it goes in a straight line till it comes here, and the stone has no 
mark upon it, and there is no trench of separation. 
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“Tf the wood really belongs to the government, I should be doing nothing 
wrong. It would be only my duty to the government. But if I should be mis- 
taken! No, I will not touch the stone. I should have to dig it up and to roll 
it, on some dark night, to the distance of a stone’s throw over the level part to 
the precipice; and it is a great weight. It will not fall down like a stream of 
water. By day every stroke of the mattock would be heard, it is so near the 
highway; and at night—I dare not venture. I should start atevery sound. If 
a badger came by, or a deer sprang up, I could not go on with the work. And 
who knows whether really a goblin might not catch me while I was doing it? 
It is not safe around the landmark in the night; I had better let it alone!” 

After a while he began again: “To think that there are so many folks who 
don’t believe either in hell or in spirits! The old attorney did not believe a 
word of them, nor did the pastor’s assistant. By heaven, it is impossible that 
he could believe in any thing. And the attorney has told me plainly, a hundred 
times, that, when I was once dead, it would be all the same with me as with my 
dog or horse. This was his belief, and he was afraid of nothing, and did what 
he would. Suppose he were to prove right! If I could believe it, if I could 
hope it, if I could be assured in my heart that it was so, the first time Arner went 
out to hunt, I would hide myself behind a tree and shoot him dead. I would 
burn the pastor’s house—but it is to no purpose talking. I can not believe it; 
I dare not hope it. It is not true; and they are fools, mistaken fools, who think 
so! There must be a God! There certainly must be a God! Landmark! 
Landmark! I will not remove thee!” 

So saying the man trembled, but could not drive the thought out of his head. 
He shuddered with horror! He sought to escape from himself; walked up the 
street, joined the first neighbor he met with, and talked to him about the weath- 
er, the wind, and the snails which had injured the rye harvest for some years 
past. 

After some time he returned home with a couple of thirsty fellows, to whom 
he gave something to drink, that they might stay with him. Then he took an- 
other cooling powder, and so got over the Sunday. 


CHAPTER XLVIL—DOMESTIC HAPPINESS ON THE SABBATH DAY. 


AND now I leave the house of wickedness for a time. It has sickened my 
heart to dwell upon its horrors. Now I leave them for a time, and my spirit is 
lightened and I breathe freely again. I approach once more the cottage where 
human virtue dwells. 

In the morning, after Leonard and his wife were gone to church, the children 
sat quietly and thoughtfully together in the house, said their prayers, sang and 
said over what they had learned in the week; for they always had to repeat it 
to Gertrude every Sunday evening. 

Lise, the eldest, had the care of her little brother during service time. She 
had to take him up, dress him, and give him his porridge; and this was always 
Lise’s greatest Sunday treat; for, when she was looking after and feeding the 
child, she fancied herself a woman. You should have seen how she played the 
part of mother, imitated her, fondled the baby in her arms, and nodded and 
smiled to it; and how the little one smiled again, held out its hands, and kicked 
with its little feet; and how it caught hold of Lise’s cap, or her hair, or her nose, 
and pointed to the smart Sunday handkerchief on her neck, and called out, ha! 
hal and then how Nicholas and Anneli answered it, ha! ha! whilst the little 
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one turned its head round, to see where the voice came from, spied out Nicholas 
and laughed at him; and then how Nicholas sprang up to kiss and fondle his 
little brother; and how Lise then would have the preference, and insisted upon 
it that the little darling was laughing at her; and how carefully she looked after 
it, anticipated all its wants, played with it, and tossed it up toward the ceiling, 
and then carefully let it down again almost to touch the ground; how the baby 
laughed and crowed with delight, whilst she held it up to the looking-glass, that 
it might push its little hands and face against it; and how at last it caught a 
sight of its mother in the street, and crowed and clapped its hands, and almost 
sprang out of Lise’s arms. 

Such were the delights of Leonard’s children on a Sunday or a feast day; and 
such delights of good children are acceptable in the sight of their God. He 
looks down with complacency upon the innocence of children, when they are 
enjoying existence; and, if they continue good and obedient, he will bless them, 
that it may be well with them to the end of their lives. 

Gertrude was satisfied with her children, for they had done every thing as 
they had been told. 

It is the greatest happiness of good children to know that they have given 
satisfaction to their father and mother. 

Gertrude’s children had this happiness. They climbed their parents’ knees, 
jumped first into the arms of one, and then of the other, and clasped their little 
arms round their necks. 

This was the luxury in which Leonard and Gertrude indulged on the Lord’s 
day. Ever since she became a mother, it had been Gertrude’s Sunday delight 
to rejoice over her children, and over their tender affection for their father and 
mother. 

Leonard sighed this day, when he thought how often he had deprived himself 
of such pleasures. 

Domestic happiness is the sweetest enjoyment of man upon earth; and the 
rejoicing of parents over their children is the holiest of human joys. It purifies 
and hallows the heart, and raises it-toward the heavenly Father of all. There- 
fore the Lord blesses the tears of delight which flow from such feelings, and 
richly repays every act of parental watchfulness and kindness. 

But the ungodly man, who cares not for his children, and to whom they are a 
trouble and a burthen—the ungodly man, who flies from them on the week day, 
and conceals himself from them on the Sabbath; who escapes from their inno- 
cent enjoyment, and finds no pleasure in them till they are corrupted by the 
world, and become like himself—this man throws away from him the best bless- 
ing of life. He will not in his old age rejoice in his children, nor derive any 
comfort from them. 

On the Sabbath days Leonard and Gertrude, in the joy of their hearts spoke 
to their children of the goodness of their God, and of the compassion of their 
Saviour. 

The children listened silently and attentively, and the, hour of noon passed 
swiftly and happily away. 

Then the bells began to ring, and Leonard and Gertrude went again to 
church. 

On their way they passed by the bailiff’s house, and Leonard said to Ger- 
trude: “The bailiff looked shockingly this morning. I never in my life saw 
him look so before. The sweat dropped from his forehead as he assisted at the 
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bed 


sacrament. Didst thou not notice it, Gertrude? I perceived that he trembled 
when he gave me the cup.” 

“T did not notice it,” said Gertrude. ‘ 

Leonard. ‘I was quite disturbed to see the man in such a state. IfI durst, 
I would have asked him to forgive me; and if I could in any way show him 
that I wish him no ill, I would do it gladly.” 

Gertrude. ‘May God reward thee for thy kind heart, Leonard. It will be 
right to do so, whenever thou hast an opportunity. But Rudi’s poor children, 
and many others, cry out for vengeance against this man, and he will not be able 
to escape.” 

Leon. “Tam quite grieved to see him so very unhappy. I have perceived, 
for a long time past, amidst all the noisy merriment of his house, that some 
anxiety preyed upon him constantly.” 

Ger. ‘My dear husband, whoever departs from a quiet, holy life can never 
be really happy.” 

Leon. ‘“IfI ever in my life saw any thing clearly, it was this: that however 
the bailiff’s followers, whom he had about him in the house, might help him in 
the way of assistance, or advice, or cheating, or violence, they never procured 
for him a single hour of contentment and ease.” 

As they were thus conversing, they arrived at church, and were there very 
much moved by the great earnestness with which the pastor discoursed upon ~ 
the character of the traitor. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON SIN. 


GERTRUDE, amongst the rest, had heard what was said, in the women’s seats, 
about the bailiff’s house being again full of his people, and after church she told 
Leonard of it. He answered: “I can scarcely believe it, during church time, 
and on a Sunday.” 

Gertrude. ‘It is indeed very sad. But the entanglements of an ungodly 
life lead to all, even the most fearful wickedness. I shall never forget the 
description our late pastor gave us of sin, the last time we received the sacra- 
ment from him. He compared it to a lake, which from continual rains over- 
flowed its banks. The swelling of the lake, said he, is imperceptible, but it in- 
creases every day and hour, and rises higher and higher, and the danger is as 
great as if it overflowed violently with a sudden storm. 

“Therefore the experienced and prudent examine, in the beginning, all the 
dams and embankments, to see whether they are in a fit condition to resist the 
force of the waters. But the inexperienced and imprudent pay no attention to 
the rising of the lake, till the dams are burst, and the fields and pastures laid 
waste, and till the alarm bell warns all in the country to save themselves from 
the devastation. It is thus, said he, with sin and the ruin which it occasions. 

“T am not yet old, but [have already observed, a hundred times, that the good 
pastor was right, and that every one who persists in the habitual commission of 
any one sin, hardens his heart, so that he no longer perceives the increase of its 
wickedness, till destruction and horror awaken him out of his sleep.” 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE CHARACTER AND EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


CoNVERSING in this manner, they returned to their own cottage. 

The children ran down the steps to meet their father and mother, and called 
out: ‘O, come, pray come, mother! we want to repeat what we learned last 
week, that we may be ready directly.” 
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Gertrude. ‘‘Why are you in such haste, my loves? What need is there for 
it?” 

Children. ‘‘O, when we have repeated, mother, you know what we may do 
then with our afternoon bread. You know, mother, what you promised yes- 
terday.” 

Mother. “TI shall be very glad to hear whether you can say what you have 
learned.” 

Chil. “But then we may do it afterward, mother! may we not?” 

Mother. “Yes, if you are perfect.” 

The children were in great delight, and immediately repeated what they had 
learned, very perfectly. 

Then the mother gave them their pieces of bread and two bowls of milk, from 
which she had not taken the cream, because it was Sunday. 

She then took the baby in her arms, and rejoiced in her heart to hear the 
children laying their plans, and telling each other how they would give their 
bread. Not one of them ate a mouthful of it, not one of them dipped a morsel 
into the milk, but each rejoiced over his piece, showed it to the others, and 
maintained that it was the largest share. 

The milk was soon finished, but the bread was all lying by the mother. 
Nicholas crept up to her, took her hand, and said: ‘‘ You will give me a piece 
of bread for myself too, mother?” 

Mother. ‘Thou hast got it already, Nicholas.” 

Nicholas. “Yes; but that is what I must give to Rudeli.” 

Mother. “I did not bid thee give it to him; thou mayst eat it thyself, if thou 
wilt.” 

Nich. “No, I will not eat it; but will you not give me another piece for my- 
self, mother?” 

Mother. ‘No, certainly not.” 

Nich. ‘Why not, mother?” 

Mother. ‘‘That thou mayst not fancy that people should begin to think of 
the poor, only when they are satisfied, and have eaten as much as they can.” 

Nich. ‘Is that the reason, mother?” 

Mother. “Wilt thou now give him the whole?” 

Nich. “O, yes, to be sure I will, mother. I know he is terribly hungry, and 
we shall eat again at six o’clock.” 

Mother. ‘And, Nicholas, I think Rudeli will get nothing then.” 

Nich. “No, indeed, mother; he will have no supper.” 

Mother. ‘The want of those poor children is great indeed, and one must be 
very hard and cruel not to spare, whatever one can, from one’s own food, to re- 
lieve them in their distress.” 

Tears came into the eyes of Nicholas. The mother then turned to the other 
children: “Lise, dost thou mean to give away all thy piece?” 

Lise. “Yes, certainly, mother.” 

Mother. “And thou too, Enne?” 

Finne. “Yes, mother.” 

Mother. “And thou too, Jonas?” 

Jonas. “I think so, mother.” 

Mother, “J am glad of it, my children. But how will you set about it? 
Every thing should be done in the right way, and people who mean very well, 
often manage very ill. Tell me, Nicholas, how wilt thou give thy bread?” 
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Nich. “TI will run, as fast as I can, and call him, Rudeli, I mean; but I will 
not put it into my pocket, that I may give it him sooner. Let me go now, 
mother.” 

Mother. “Stop a moment, Nicholas. And how wilt thou manage, Lise?” 

Lise. ‘TI will not do like Nicholas. I will beckon Betheli into a corner; I 
will hide the bread under my apron, and I will give it her, so that nobody may 
see it, not even her father.” 

Mother. “And what wilt thou do, Enne?” 

Enne. “I don’t know where I shall meet with Heireli: I will give it as I 
find best at the time.” 

Mother. ‘And thou, Jonas! Thou hast some trick in thy head, little rogue. 
How wilt thou do?” 

Jonas. ‘I will stick my bread into his mouth as you do, mother, when you 
are playing with me. I shall say to him: Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
and then I shall put it between his teeth. I am sure he will laugh then, 
mother.” ) ‘ 

Mother. “Very well, my children. But I must tell you one thing. You 
must give the children the bread quietly, and so as not to be observed; lest 
people should think you fancy you are doing a very fine thing.” 

Nich. “Potz tausend, mother! then I had better put the bread into my 
pocket, after all.” 

Mother. ‘‘I think so, Nicholas.” 

Lise. “TI thought of that before, mother; and that was the reason why I said 
I should not do like him.” 

Mother, “Thou art always the cleverest, Lise. I ought not to have forgot- 
ten to praise thee for it, and thou dost well to remind me of it.” 

Lise blushed and was silent, and the mother said to the children: “You may 
go now, but remember what I have said to you.” The children went. 

Nicholas ran and leaped, as fast as he could, down to Rudi’s house, but Rudeli 
was not in the street. Nicholas shouted, and whistled, and called, but in vain; 
he did not come out, even to the window. Then said Nicholas to himself: 
“What must Ido now? Must I go into the house to him? But I must give 
it him alone. I will go and tell him to come out into the street.” 

Rudeli was sitting with his father and sisters by the open coffin of his dear 
grandmother, who was to be buried in two hours; and the father and his chil- 
dren were talking, with tears in their eyes, of the kindness and love which she 
had always shown them. They wept over her last trouble about the potatoes, 
and promised again, as they looked at her, that, however hungry they might be, 
they would never steal from any body. 

At this moment Nicholas opened the door, saw the dead body, was frightened, 
and ran out of the house again. 

Rudi, who thought he might have some message to him from Leonard, went 
after the boy, and asked what he wanted. ‘‘ Nothing, nothing,” answered Nich- 
olas, “only I wanted to speak to Rudeli, but he is at his prayers.” 

Rudi. ‘You may come in, if you want him.” 

Nich. ‘Let him come here to me for a moment.” 

Rudi. “Tt is so cold, and he does not like to leave his grandmother. Come 
into the house to him.” 

Nich. “TI can not go in, Rudi. Let him come to me for a moment.” 

“Well then, he shall,” answered Rudi, and went back into the house. 
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Nicholas followed him to the door, and called: ‘ Rudeli, come here just for 
one moment.” 

Rudeli. ‘“T can not come into the street, Nicholas! I would rather stay with 
my grandmother. They will soon take her away from us.” 

Nich. ‘Tt is but for a moment.” 

Rudi. “Go and see what he wants.” 

Rudeli went out, and Nicholas took him by the arm, and saying: ‘Come here, 
I have something to say to you,” led him into a corner, thrust the bread quickly 
into his pocket, and ran away. 

Rudeli thanked him, and ealled after him: “Thank your father and your 
mother too.” 

Nicholas turned round, made a sign to him, with his hand, to be quiet, said: 
“Don’t tell any body,” and went off again like an arrow. 


CHAPTER L.—CONCEIT AND BAD HABITS INTERFERE WITH OUR HAPPINESS, 
EVEN WHEN WE ARE DOING A KIND ACTION. 


Lisz, in the meantime, walked deliberately to the higher village, to Betheli, 
Marx Reuti’s daughter. She was standing at the window. 

Lise beckoned to her, and Betheli crept out of the house. But her father, 
who observed it, followed her, and hid himself behind the door. 

The children thought not of him, and chattered away to their hearts’ content. 

Lise. ‘‘ Betheli, I have brought you some bread.” 

Betheli. (Shivering, and stretching out her hand.) ‘‘ You are very kind, Lise; 
and I am very hungry. But why do you bring me bread to-day?” 

Lise. ‘Because I like you, Bethelii We have now bread enough. My 
father is to build the church.” 

Beth. ‘‘And so is mine, too.” 

Lise. ‘Yes; but your father is only a day-laborer.” 

Beth. “It is all the same thing, if it brings us bread.” 

Lise. ‘Have you been very ill off?” 

Beth. “Ol! I do hope we shall do better now.” 

Lise. ‘What have you had for dinner?” 

Beth. “TI dare not tell you.” 

Lise. “Why not?” 

Beth. “If my father were to find it out, he would—” 

Lise. “J shall never tell him.” 

Betheli took a piece of a raw turnip out of her pocket, and said: ‘‘See here.” 

Lise. “Goodness! nothing better than that?” 

Beth. ‘We have had nothing better this two days.” 

Lise. “And you must not tell any body; nor ask any body for any thing—” 

Beth. “If he only knew I had told you, it would be a pretty business for 
me.” 

Lise. ‘Well, eat the bread before you go in again.” 

Beth. “Yes, that I will, or I shall not get it.” 

She began to eat, and at that moment Marx opened the door, and said: 
“What art thou eating, my child?” 

His child gulped and swallowed down the unchewed mouthful, and said: 
“Nothing, nothing, father.” 

Marx. “Nothing was it? but stop a moment! Lise, I don’t like people to 
give my children bread, behind my back, for telling them such godless lies about 
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what is eaten and drunk in the house. Thou godless Betheli! dost thou not 
know that we had a chicken for dinner to-day?” 

Lise now walked off as fast, as she had come deliberately. 

But Marx took Betheli by the arm, and dragged her into the house, and Lise 
heard her crying bitterly, even when she was a great way off. 

Enne met Heireli in the door-way of his own house, and said: “‘ Would you 
like a piece of bread?” 

Heireli. “Yes, if you have any for me.” Enne gave it him; he thanked 
her, and she went away again. 

Jonas crept about Shaben Michel’s house, till Robert saw him, and came out. 
“What are you after, Jonas?” said Robert. 

Jonas. ‘I want to have some play.” 

Robert. ‘Well, I will play with you, Jonas.” 

Jonas. ‘‘ Will you do what I tell you, Robert? and then we shall haye some 
sport.” 

Robt. ‘What do you want me to do?” 

Jonas. ‘You must shut your eyes, and open your mouth.” 

fobt. ‘ Ay, but perhaps you will put something dirty into my mouth.” 

Jonas. ‘No, I promise you, faithfully, I will not, Robert.” 

Robt. ‘ Well—but look to it if you cheat me, Jonas!” (He opened his 
mouth, and half shut his eyes.) 

Jonas. “You must shut your eyes quite close, or it will not do.” 

fobt. “Yes! but if you should prove a rogue, Jonas;” said Robert, shutting 
his eyes quite close. 

Jonas popped the bread into his mouth directly, and ran off. 

Robert took the bread out of his mouth, and said: ‘‘ This is good sport, in- 
deed,” and sat down to eat it. 


CHAPTER LINO MAN CAN TELL WHAT HAPPY CONSEQUENCES MAY RESULT 
FROM EVEN THE MOST TRIFLING GOOD ACTION. 


SHABEN MICHEL saw the sport of the children from the window, and knew 
Jonas, Leonard’s son, and it struck him to the heart. 

“What a Satan I am!” said he to himself. ‘I have sold myself to the bailiff, 
to betray the man who provides me with work and food, and now I must see 
that even this little fellow has the heart of an angel. I will not do any thing 
to injure these people. Since yesterday, the bailiff has been an abomination to 
me. I can not forget his look when he gave me the cup!” So said the man, and 
he remained at home the rest of the evening, thinking over his past conduct. 

Leonard's children were now all returned, and told their father and mother 
how they had gone on, and were very merry—all except Lise, who tried, never- 
theless, to look like the rest, and said a great deal about Betheli’s delight when 
she received the bread. 

“T am sure something has happened to thee,” said Gertrude. 

“O, no, nothing has happened; and she was very glad, indeed, to have it,” 
answered Lise. 

Her mother inquired no further, but prayed with her children, gave them their 
suppers, and put them to bed. 

Afterward Leonard and Gertrude read for an hour in the Bible, and talked 
about what they had read, and passed a very happy Sunday evening together. 
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CHAPTER LIIl.—EARLY IN THE MORNING IS TOO LATE FOR WHAT OUGHT TO BE 
DONE THE EVENING BEFORE. 


Very early in the morning, as soon as the mason awoke, he heard some one 
calling to him, in the front of the house, and got up immediately, and opened 
the door. 

It was Flink, the huntsman, from the hall. He wished the mason good 
morning, and said: ‘‘ Mason, I should have told thee, last night, to set the men 
to work this morning without delay, at breaking stone.” 

Mason. “From what I hear, the bailiff has told all the workmen to go to the 
hall this morning. But it is early yet, they can scarcely be set out, and I will 
tell them.” 

He called to Lenk, who lived next door, but got no answer. 

After some time, Keller, who lodged in the same house, came out, and said: 

‘Lenk went half an hour ago to the hall, with the rest of the men. The bailiff 
told them last night, after supper, that they must, without fail, be at the hall be- 
times, as he had to be at home again by noon.” 

The huntsman was very uneasy at the intelligence, and said: “ This is a cursed 
business!” ‘ But what must be done?” said the mason. 

Flink. ‘Ts there any chance of overtaking them?” 

Mason, “From Marti’s hill thou mayst see them a mile and a half off; and, if 
the wind be fair, thou mayst call them back so far.” 

Flink made no delay, but ran quickly up the hill, called, whistled, and shouted 
with all his might, but in vain. They did not hear him, but went their way, 
and were soon out of sight. 

The bailiff, who was not so far off, heard him call from the hill, and looked 
out. The huntsman’s gun glittered in the sun, so that the bailiff recognized him, 
and wondered what the man wanted, and went back to meet him. 

Flink told him that he had had a terrible headache the day before, and had 
delayed going, to tell the mason to set the men to work to break stone the first 
thing this morning. 


CHAPTER LIII.—THE MORE CULPABLE A MAN IS HIMSELF, THE MORE VIOLENTLY 
DOES HE ABUSE ANOTHER WHO HAS DONE WRONG. 

“THou cursed knave! what a trick thou hast played now!” said the 
bailiff. 

Flink. “Perhaps it will not turn out so ill. How the deuce could I tell that 
the fellows would all run off to the hall before daybreak! Was it by your 
orders?” 

Bailiff. ‘‘ Yes, it was, thou dog; and I suppose I ghall now have to answer 
for thy fault.” 

Flink. ‘I wish I may come clear off myself.” 

Bailiff, “It is a cursed—” 

link, “That was the very word I used myself, when I heard they were 
gone.” 

Bailif. “1 want no nonsense now, knave.” 

Flink. “Nor I neither; but what is to be done?” 

Bailiff. “You fool, think.” 

Flink, “It is half an hour too late for my brains to discover any.” 

Bailiff,“ Stop—one must never despair! A thought strikes me. Maintain 
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boldly that thou gavest the order last night to the mason’s wife, or to one of his 
children. They will not out-talk thee, if thou art resolute.” 

Flink. ‘TI will not try that plan. It may miss.” 

Bailiff. ‘Nay, it could not miss, if thou wert steady. But, upon second 
thoughts, I have hit upon another which is better.” 

Flink. “What’s that?” 

Bailif. ‘Thou must run back to the mason, and lament and grieve over it; 
and tell him, it may be a great loss to thee to have neglected the order; but that 
he may get thee out of trouble by speaking one word for thee, and telling the 
squire that he received his note on the Sunday; and, by mistake, as it was the 
Sabbath, had not opened it till to-day. 

“This will not hurt him in the least, and will get thee out of the scrape, if thou 
canst persuade him to do it.” 

Flink. . “You are right there, and I think it will do.” 

Bailif. “It can not miss.” 

Flink. “TI must go now. I have other letters to take, but 1 will return 
some time this morning to the mason. Good-by, Bailiff.” 

When the bailiff was left alone, he said: ‘‘I will go now and give this account 
at the hall. Ifit does not agree, I will say it is what the huntsman told me.” 


CHAPTER LIV.—USELESS LABOR FOR POOR PEOPLE. 


In the meantime, the day-laborers arrived at the hall, sat down on the benches 
near the door, and waited till they were summoned, or till the bailiff, who had 
promised to follow them, should arrive. 

When the squire’s footman saw the men at the door, he went down to them, 
and said: ‘‘What are you here for, neighbors? My master thinks you are at 
work at the building.” 

The men answered: ‘The bailiff told us to come here to thank the squire for 
giving us the work.” 

“That was not necessary,” answered Claus. ‘He will not keep you long for 
that; but I will tell him you are here.” 

The footman told his master, and the squire ordered the men to come in, and 
asked them, kindly, what they wanted. 

When they had told him, and, awkwardly and with difficulty, stammered out 
something of thanks, the squire said: ‘‘Who told you to come here on this 
account? ” 

“The bailiff,” replied the men, and again attempted to give him thanks. 

“This has happened against my wish,” said Arner. ‘But go away now, and 
be diligent and faithful, and I shall be glad if the work is of use to any of you. 
And tell your master that you must begin to break the stone to-day.” 

Then the men went home again. 


CHAPTER LY.—A HYPOCRITE MAKES FRIENDS WITH A ROGUE. 

AND as they returned, one of the men said to the others: “This young squire 
is a very kind-hearted man.” 

‘And so would the old one have been too, if he had not been imposed upon, 
in a thousand ways,” said the old men with one voice. 

““My father has told me, a hundred times, that he was very well inclined in 
his youth, and would have continued so, if he had not been so infatuated by the 
bailiff,” said Abi. 

‘And then it was all over with the squire’s kindness. It dropped only into 
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the bailiff’s chest, and he led him about, as he chose, like a great Polar bear,” 
said Leemann. 

“ What a shameful trick he has played us now, to send us all this way with- 
out orders, and then leave us to get out of the scrape ourselves,” said Lenk. 

“That is always his way,” said Kienast. 

“And a villainous way it is,” answered Lenk. 

“Yes but the bailiff is a worthy man! People like us can not always judge 
of the reasons for such things,” answered Kriecher, in a raised tone; for he saw 
the bailiff creeping along the hollow, and very near them. 

“The devil! thou mayest praise him if thou wilt, but I will praise the squire 
for the future,” said Lenk, almost as loudly; for he did not see the bailiff 
below. 

The latter now, as he was speaking, came up out of the hollow, wished them 
good morning, and then said to Lenk: “And why art thou praising the squire 
at this rate?” 

Lenk answered, in some confusion: “ Because we were talking together about 
his being so good-natured and kind to us.” 

“But that was not all,” answered the bailiff. 

“T know of nothing more,” said Lenk. 

“Tt is not right fora man to take back his words in that way, Lenk,” said 
Kriecher, and continued: ‘He was not alone in what he said, Mr. Bailiff. Some 
of the others were murmuring that you had left them in such a way, and I was 
saying that such as we could not judge of your reasons; and upon this, Lenk 
said: ‘I might praise the bailiff if I would, but that he would praise the squire 
for the future.’” 

“ Aye, indeed! and so thou wert comparing the squire with me,” said the 
bailiff, sneeringly. — 

“But he did not mean it, as it is now represented,” said some of the men, 
shaking their heads, and murmuring against Kriecher. © 

‘“There is no need of any explanation and no harm done. It isan old proverb, 
Whose bread I eat, his praise I sing,” said the bailiff, and shaking Kriecher by 
the hand, he said no more upon the subject, but asked the men whether Arner 
had been angry. . 

““No;” answered the men, “not at all. He only said, we must go home again, 
and without fail begin the work to-day.” 

‘Tell the mason so, and that the mistake is of no consequence—my respects 
to him,” said the bailiff, and proceeded on his way; as did the men. 

Some time before this, the-huntsman had been to the mason, and begged 
and entreated him to say that he had received the note on the Sunday. 

The mason was willing to oblige the bailiff and the huntsman, and mentioned 
it to his wife. 

“T am afraid of every thing which is not straight-forward,” said she, ‘and I 
dare say the bailiff has already made his own excuse. If the squire asks thee, 
I think thou must tell him the truth; but perhaps he will not inquire any thing 
more about it; and then thou canst leave it as it is, that nobody may be brought 
into trouble.” Leonard accordingly told the huntsman that he would do this. 

In the mean time the men returned from the hall. 

“You are soon back again,” said the mason. 

‘““We might have spared our labor altogether ;” replied they. 

Leonard. “Was he angry about the mistake?” 

3 9 Psion octane. 
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Men. “No, not at all! He was very friendly and kind, and told us to go 
back and begin the work to-day. 

Flink, “You see it will be of no consequence to you. It is a very different 
thing for me and the bailiff.” 

‘OQ, but the bailiff’s message; we had nearly forgotton it,” said Hubel Rudi; 
‘Che sent his respects to thee, and the mistake was of no consequence.” 

Leon... ‘‘Had he been with the shihaas when you met bicsen ” 

Men. ‘No; we met him on his way.” 

Leon. “Then he knew no more-than what you told bieg: and what I now 
know myself?” 

Men. ‘No! to be sure he did not.” 

Filink. “You will keep your promise, mason?” 

Leon. “Yes, but exactly as I told you.” 

The mason then ordered the men to be at their work early, prepared some 
tools, and, after he had got his dinner, went with the men, for the first time, to 
the work. 

‘May God Almighty grant his blessing upon it,” said Gertrude, as he went out. 

CHAPTER LVI.—IT IS DECIDED THAT THE BAILIFF MUST NO LONGER BE A 

LANDLORD. 


WHEN the bailiff came to the hall, Arner kept him waiting some time. At 
last he came out of the avenue and asked him, with some displeasure: ‘‘ What 
is the meaning of this? Why did you send all these people to the hall to-day, 
without orders?” 

‘T thought it was my duty to advise them to thank your honor for your good- 
ness,” answered the bailiff. 

Arner replied, “Your duty is to do what is useful to me and to my people, 
and what I order you, but not to send poor folks all this way for nothing, to 
teach them to make fine speeches, which are of no use, and which I do not seek 
for. But the reason why I sent for you, was to tell you, that I will no longer 
have the situation of bailiff and landlord filled by the same person.” 

The bailiff turned pale, trembled, and knew not what to reply; for he was 
quite unprepared for such a sudden resolution. 

Arner continued, ‘I will leave you to choose which of the two you prefer; 
but in a fortnight I must know your determination.” 

The bailiff had somewhat recovered himself again, and stammered out some 
thanks for the time allowed him to think of it. Arner replied, ‘I should be 
sorry to be hasty with any body, and I do not.wish to oppress. you, old man. 
But the two offices are incompatible with each other.” 

This kindness of Arner encouraged. the bailiff. He answered, ‘Till now all 
the bailiffs in your employ have kept tavern, and it is a common practice through- 
out the country.” . 

But Arner answered him shortly, and. said: ‘“You have heard my decision.” 
He then took out his almanac, and said again, ‘This is the 20th of March, and 
in a fortnight it will be the 3d of. April; therefore, upon the 3d of April, I ex- 
pect. your answer. Till then, I have no more to say.” Arner then marked 
down the day in his almanac, and went into the house. 


CHAPTER LVII.—HIS. CONDUCT UPON THE OCCASION. 


ANXIOUS and troubled at heart, the bailiff also departed. This blow had so 
much overcome him, that he took no notice of any of the people he niet on his 
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way down the steps, and through the avenue; and he scarcely knew where he 
was, till he came to the old nut-tree. There he stopped, and said to himself, 
“T must take breath. How my heart beats! I don’t know whether I stand 
on my head or my feet. Without making a single complaint, without making 
any inquiry, merely because it is. his pleasure, I am either to give up being 
bailiff, or landlord. This is beyond all bounds. Can he compel me to it? I 
think not. He can not take away my bailiff’s coat, without bringing some 
charge against me; and the landlord’s license is paid for. But if he should try, 
if he should seek for open accusation, he may find as much as he will. Of all 
the damned fellows I have served, there is not one who would be true to me. 
What must Ido, now! A fortnight is something, however; I have often done 
a great deal in that time. If I can only keep up my spirits! The mason is at 
the bottom of all this. If I can only ruin him, it will be every thing. I can 
manage all the rest. But how very faint and weak Iam!” So saying, he took 
a brandy bottle out of his pocket, sat down in the shade of the tree, applied to 
his constant remedy, and swallowed down one draught after another. A thief 
or a murderer, who is pursued by a warrant, is not more refreshed by his first 
draught of water in a free land, than the bailiff’s rancorous heart was encour- 
aged by his brandy bottle. He felt himself better again immediately, and, with 
his strength, his wicked daring also revived. ‘This has refreshed me greatly,” 
said he to himself. And he got up again, with the air of a bold man who bears 
himself loftily. ‘‘A little while ago,” said he, “I thought they would eat me up 
for their supper, but now I feel once more as if I could crush the mason, and 
the fine young squire himself, with my little finger. It is well I did not leave 
my bottle behind me. I am a sad poor creature without it.” 

Thus reasoned the bailiff with himself. His fears had now entirely given 
place to anger, pride, and his brandy bottle. 

He walked along once more, as insolently and as full of malice as usual. 

He nodded to the people in the fields, who saluted him, with almost his wont- 
ed bailiff’s pride. He carried his knotted stick in a commanding manner, as if 
he were of more importance in the country than ten Arners. He pursed up his 
mouth, and opened his eyes, as wide and round as a plough-wheel, as they say 
in this country. Thus did the blockhead behave at a time when he had so little 
cause for it. ; 

CHAPTER LVIII.—HIS COMPANION. 

By his side walked his great Turk; a dog who, at a word from the bailiff, 
showed his great white teeth and snarled at every body, but faithfully followed 
his master through life and death. This great Turk was as much the terror of 
all the poor folks around, as his master was of all his oppressed dependents and 
debtors. This powerful Turk walked majestically by the side of the bailiff— 
but I dare not utter what is at my tongue’s end, only it is certain that the bail- 
iff, who was in a furious rage, had something in the expression of his face which 
reminded one very much of the dog. 


CHAPTER LIX.—EXPLANATION OF A DIFFICULTY. 


PERHAPS some simple inquirer may wonder how the bailiff, after yesterday’s 
trouble, and his fright this morning, could still bear himself so haughtily. An 
experienced man will see the reason at once. Pride never torments a man 
more, than when he is under a cloud. As long as all is prosperous, and no- 
body can doubt a man’s greatness, he seldom thinks it necessary to look so very 
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big. But when on all sides people begin to rejoice over his failures, it is no 
longer the same thing—then the blood gets heated, foams, and runs over like hot 
butter in a kettle, and this was exactly the bailiff’s case. Moreover, it was very 
natural, and the most simple may understand it, that after he had recruited him- 
self under the nut-tree, he should be able to conduct himself as haughtily as I 
have described. Besides this, he had slept better than usual the night before, 
on account of having taken his two powders, and drunk little, and his head, 
this morning, was quite cleared from the uneasiness and anxiety of the preced- 
ing day. 
CHAPTER LX.—A DIGRESSION. 

Ir would, indeed, have been better for the bailiff if he had broken his brandy 
bottle to atoms, under the nut-tree, and gone back to his master to explain to 
him his situation, and to tell him that he was not rich, and had need both of 
his office of bailiff, and of his tavern, on account of his debts, and entreat him 
to show compassion and mercy toward him. J am sure Arner would not have 
driven away the old man, if he had acted thus. 

But such is always the ill fate of the ungodly. Their crimes deprive them of 
their reason, and they become, as it were, blindin their greatest difficulties, 
and act like madmen in their distress; whilst, on the contrary, good and honest 
men, who have pure and upright hearts, keep their senses much better in their 
misfortunes, and therefore generally know better how to help themselves, and 
how to act in all the chances of life. 

They bear their misfortunes with humility, ask forgiveness for their faults, and 
in their necessity look up to that Power who always lends assistance in need, to 
those who seek his help with pure hearts. 

The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, is a protection and polar 
star to them, through life, and they always so pass through the world, as, in the 
end, to thank God from their hearts. 

But the wickedness of the ungodly man leads him from one depth to another. 
He never uses his understanding in the straight paths of simplicity, to seek for 
repose, justice, and peace. He uses it only in the crooked way of wickedness, 
to create distress, and to bring about disturbance. Therefore he is always un- 
happy, and in his necessity becomes insolent. 

He denies his faults, he is proud in his distress. He seeks to help and save 
himself either by hypocrisy and servility, or by force and cunning. 

He trusts to his own misled and disordered understanding. He turns away 
from the hand of his father, which is stretched out toward him, and when his 
voice says: ‘‘Humble thyself! it is a father’s hand which chastens and will help 
thee,” he despises the voice of his deliverer, and says: ‘‘ With my own hand, 
and with my own head, will I save myself.” Therefore the end of the ungodly 
man is always utter misery and woe. 


x 


CHAPTER LXI.—AN OLD MAN LAYS OPEN HIS HEART. 


I HAVE been young, and now am old, and I have many times, and often, ob- 
served the ways of the pious, and of the ungodly. I have seen the boys of the 
village grow up with me. I have seen them become men, and bring up chil- 
dren and grand-children—and now have I accompanied all those of my own age, 
except seven, to the grave. O God! thou knowest the hour, when I too must 
follow my brethren! My strength decays, but my eyes are fixed upon the 
Lord! Our life is like a flower of the field, which in the morning springs up, 
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and in the evening withers away. O Lord, our God! thou art merciful and 
gracious toward those who put their trust in thee—therefore does my soul hope 
in thee; but the way of the sinner leads to destruction. Children of my vil- 
lage, O listen to instruction. Hear what is the life of the ungodly, that you 
may become holy. I have seen children who were insolent to their parents, 
and heeded not their affection. All of them came to a bad end. I knew the 
father of the wretched Uli. I lived under the same roof with him; and saw, 
with my own eyes, how the godless son tormented and insulted his poor father. 
And as long as I live, I shall never forget how the old man wept over him, an 
hour before his death. I saw the wicked boy laugh at his funeral! Can God 
suffer such a wretch to live? thought I. 

What followed? He married a woman who had a large property, and he 
was then one of the richest men of the village, and went about, in his pride 
and in his wickedness, as if there were none in heaven, or upon earth, above 
him. 

A year passed over, and then I saw the proud Uli sorrow and lament at his 
wife’s funeral. He was obliged to give back her property, to the last farthing, 
to her relations. He was suddenly become as poor as a beggar, and in his 
poverty he stole, and you know what was his end. Children, thus have I al- 
ways seen that the end of the ungodly man is misery and woe. 

But I have also seen the manifold blessings and comforts in the quiet cottages 
of the pious. They enjoy whatever they have; they are content if they have 
little, and sober if they have much. 

Industry is in their hands, and peace in their hearts—such is their lot in life. 
They enjoy their own with gladness, and covet not what is their neighbors. 

Pride never torments them, envy does not embitter their lives. Therefore 
they are always more cheerful and contented, and generally more healthy, than 
the ungodly. They go through the necessary evils of life more safely and peace- 
fully ; for their heads, and their hearts, are not turned to wickedness, but are 
with their work, and the beloved inmates of their own cottages. Therefore they 
enjoy life. Their heavenly Father looks down upon their cares and anxieties, 
and assists them. 

Dear children of my native village! I have seen many pious men and wo- 
men upon their death-beds, and I have never heard any—not a single one, 
amongst them all—complain, in that hour, of the poverty and hardships of life. 
All, without exception, thanked God for the thousand proofs of his paternal 
goodness, which they had enjoyed through life. 

O my children! be then pious, and remain single-hearted and innocent. I 
have seen the consequences of sly and cunning habits. 

Hummel and his associates were much more crafty than the rest. They knew 
a thousand tricks, of which the others never dreamed. This made them proud, 
and they thought that sincere men were only to be their fools. For a time they 
devoured the bread of the widow and of the orphan—they raged and were furi- 
ous against all who would not bow down the knee to them. But their end is 
approaching. The Lord in heaven heard the sighs of the widow and of the or- 
phan, and saw the tears of the mother, which she shed with her children, on 
account of the wicked men who led away and oppressed the husband and the 
father; and the Lord in heaven helped the oppressed ones and. the orphans: 
when they had given up all hope of recovering their rights.. 
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CHAPTER LXI.—THE HORRORS OF AN UNEASY CONSCIENCE. 


On Saturday evening, when Hans Wust left the bailiff and went home, the 
pangs of perjury tormented him still more, so that he threw himself upon the 
ground and groaned in anguish. 

Thus was he distracted the whole night, and on the following sabbath he 
tore his hair, struck his breast with his hands, violently, could neither eat nor 
drink, and called out: ‘“O, O, this meadow of Rudi’s! O, O, his meadow, his 
meadow! It tortures my very soul! O, O, Satanhas got possession of me! 
O, woe is me! Woe to my miserable soul!” 

Thus he wandered about, tormented and distracted by the thoughts of his 
perjury, and groaned in the bitter agony of his spirit. 

Worn out with such dreadful sufferings, he at length, on Sunday evening, fell 
asleep for a time. 

In the morning he was a little easier, and came to the resolution no longer 
to keep his sufferings to himself, but to tell all to the pastor. 

He took his Sunday coat, and whatever else he could find, and fastened all 
together in a bundle, that he might borrow upon them the money he owed the 
bailiff. 

He then took up the bundle, trembled, went to the pastor’s house, stood still, 
was very near running away again, stood still once more, threw the bundle in 
at the door-way, and gestured like one out of his mind. 


CHAPTER LXIII.—KINDNESS AND SYMPATHY SAVE A WRETCHED MAN FROM BE- 
COMING UTTERLY DISTRACTED. 


THE pastor saw him in this situation, went to him, and said: ‘‘What is the 
matter, Wust? What dost thou want? Come into the house, if thou hast any 
thing to say to me.” 

Then Wust followed the pastor into his room. 

And the pastor was as kind and friendly as possible to Wust; for he saw his 
confusion and distress, and had, the day before, heard a report that he was al- 

most in despair on account of his perjury. 

' When Wust saw how kind and friendly the pastor was toward him, he re- 
covered himself a little, by degrees, and said:— 

“Honorable Herr Pastor! I believe I have sworn a false oath, and am almost 
in despair about it. I can not bear it any longer. I will willingly submit to all 
the punishment I have deserved, if I may only again hope in the mercy and 
goodness of God.” 


CHAPTER LXIV.—A PASTOR'S TREATMENT OF A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


THE pastor answered: “If thou art truly grieved at heart, on account of thy 
fault, distrust not God’s mercy.” 

Wust. “O sir, may I, may I ever, in this my crime, hope for God's mercy, 
that he will forgive me my sins?” 

Pastor. “If God has brought a man to a true repentance of his sins, so that 
he earnestly longs and sighs after pardon, he has already pointed out to him the 
way to forgiveness, and to the obtaining of all spiritual mercies. Depend upon 
this, Wust! and if thy repentance be really from thy heart, doubt not that it 
will be acceptable in the sight of God.” 

Wust. “ But can I know that it is acceptable to him?” 

Pastor, ‘Thou mayest easily know, by faithfully examining thyself, whether 
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-It be really sincere, and from the bottom of thy heart; and if it be, it will cer- 
tainly be acceptable to God. This is all I can say. But, Wust! if any one has 
encroached upon his neighbor’s land, and repents of it, he goes, without his 
neighbor’s knowledge or request, and, quietly and of his own accord, restores 
the land, and gives back rather more than less than what he had taken from 
him. In this case, we can not but be convinced that his repentance is sincere. 

“But if he does not restore it, or only part of it, to him—if he gives it back 
unfairly—if he.is only anxious not to be brought before a magistrate—if it is 
all for his own sake and not for the sake, of his neighbor whom he has injured 
—then are his repentance and his restoration only a cloak with which the fool- 
ish man cheats himself. Wust! if thou, in thy heart, seekest for nothing, but 
to amend and rectify all the mischief which thy wickedness has caused, and all 
the trouble which it has occasioned, and to obtain the forgiveness of God and 
man; if thou wishest for nothing else, and wilt willingly do and suffer any thing, 
to make all possible amends for thy fault; then is thy repentance certainly sin- 
cere, and there is no doubt that it will be acceptable to God.” 

Wust. “O, sir! I will most willingly do and suffer any thing whatever, upon 
God’s earth, if this weight may only be removed from my heart. It is such a 
dreadful torment! Wherever I go, whatever I do, I tremble under this sin.” 

Pastor, ‘Fear not! Set about the business with sincerity and truth, and 
thou wilt certainly become easier.” 

Wust. “If I might only hope for that!” 

Pastor. “Be not afraid! Trust in God! He is the God of the sinner who 
flies unto him. Only do all thou canst, with sincerity and uprightness. The 
greatest misfortune which has happened, in consequence of thy oath, is the sit- 
uation of poor Rudi, who, owing to it, has fallen into grievous distress; but I 
hope the squire, when thou tellest him the whole affair, will himself take care 
that the man is comforted in his necessity.” 

Wust. “It is, indeed, poor Rudi, who is a continual weight upon my heart. 
Does your reverence think the squire will be able to help him to his meadow 
again?” 

Pastor. ‘T don’t know that. The bailiff will certainly do all in his power 
to throw suspicion upon thy present testimony. But, on the other hand, the 
squire will do his best, to help the unfortunate man to get his own again.” | 

Wust. ‘O, if he can only accomplish that!” 

_ Pastor. “IT wish he may, with all my heart! and I hope he will—but, what- 
ever may happen to Rudi, it is necessary that, for thine own sake and for thy 
peace of mind, thou shouldst tell the whole truth to the squire.” 

Wust. “TI will willingly do that, your reverence.” 

Pastor. “Itis the right way, and I am glad that thou dost it so willingly. It 
will bring back rest and peace to thy heart. But, at the same time, this acknowl- 
edgment will bring blame, and trouble, and imprisonment, and grievous distress 
upon. thee.” 

Wust. “0, sir! all that is nothing in comparison of the horrors of despair, 
and the fear of never again obtaining the forgiving mercy of God.” ! 

Pastor. ‘Thou seest the thmg so properly and sensibly, that Iam glad at heart 
on thy account. Pray unto God, who has given thee so many good thoughts, 
and so much strength for good and right resolutions, that he will grant thee still 
further favor. Thou art now in an excellent way, and wilt, with God’s assist- 
ance, bear with patience and humility whatever may await thee—and, what- 
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ever happens to thee, open thy heart to me. I will certainly never forsake 
thee.” 

Wust. “O, sir! how kind, how tender you are to such a wicked sinner!” 

Pastor. “God himself is alllove and forbearance in his dealings with us poor 
mortals, and I should indeed be a faithless servant to him, if I were cruel, and 
unfeeling, and severe to one of my own erring brethren, whatever might be his 
situation.” 

In this paternal manner did the pastor talk to Wust, who burst into tears, and 
for some time could not speak. 

The pastor also remained silent. 

Wust, at last, began again and said: ‘Please your reverence, I have one 
thing more to say.” 

Pastor.. “ What is it?” 

Wust. “Since this affair, I have owed the bailiff eight florins. He said, the 
day before yesterday, that he would tear the note; but I will not receive any 
thing from him, I will pay it back to him.” 

Pastor. “Thou art right. Thou must certainly do that, and before thou 
speakest to Arner upon the subject.” 

Wust. “Ihave brought a bundle with me. It is my Sunday coat and some 
other things, which together are well worth eight florins. I must borrow this 
money, and I thought you would not be angry, if I were to beg you to lend it 
me, upon this pledge.” 

Pastor. ‘“Inever take security from any body, and I am obliged often to re- 
fuse such requests, sorry as I may be to do so; but in thy case I will not refuse.” 

Immediately he gave him the money, and said: ‘Take it directly to the bail- 
iff, and carry thy bundle home with thee.” 


CHAPTER LXV.—THERE IS OFTEN A DELICACY IN THE POOREST PEOPLE, EVEN 
WHEN THEY ARE RECEIVING FAVORS FOR WHICH THEY HAVE ASKED. 


Wust trembled when he received the money from the pastor, and said: “ But 
I will certainly not take the bundle home, your reverence.” 

‘Well then, I must send it after thee, if thou wilt not take it thyself,” said 
the pastor, smiling. 

Wust. ‘For heaven’s sake, sir, keep the bundle; that you may be sure of 
your money.” 

Pastor. ‘I shall be sure of it any way, Wust! Don’t trouble thyself about 
that, but think only of the much more important things thou hast todo. I will 
write to the squire to-day, and thou canst take the letter to him to-morrow.” 

Wust. I thank your reverence. But, for heaven’s sake, keep the bundle. I 
dare not take the money else. I dare not, indeed!” 

Pastor. ‘Say no more about it; but go directly to the bailiff, with the mon- 
ey, and come to me again to-morrow, at nine o’clock.” 

Then Wust went, relieved and comforted in his mind, from the pastor to the 
bailiff’s house; and, as he was not at home, he gave the money to his wife. She 
said to him: ‘‘ Where did you get so much money at once, Wust?” Downcast 
and briefly, Wust answered: “I have managed as well as I could. God be 
praised that you have it.” 

The bailiff’s wife replied: ‘‘ We never troubled you for it.” 

Wust. “I know that well enough, but it was no better for me on that ac- 
count.” 
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Bailif’s Wife. “You speak strangely, Wust! What is the matter with 
you? All seems not right with you.” 

Wust. ‘You will soon know more: but count the money, I must go.” 

The bailiff’s wife counted the money, and said it was right. 

Wust. ‘Well then, give it to your husband properly. Good- ee 

Wife. “If it must be so, good-by, Wust.” 


CHAPTER LXVI.—A FORESTER WHO DOES NOT BELIEVE IN GHOSTS. 


THE bailiff, in his way from the hall, called at the tavern at Hirzau, and sat 
there drinking and talking to the countrymen. He told them of the lawsuits he 
had gained, of his influence over the late squire; how he, and he alone, had kept 
the people in order under him; and how all was now confusion. 

Then he gave his dog as much dinner as a hard-working man would eat, ex- 
cept the wine; and laughed at a poor fellow who sighed, as he saw the good 
meat and drink set before the dog. ‘Thou wouldst be glad enough to take it 
away from him,” said he to the poor man; patted the dog, and talked, and drank, 
and boasted to the countrymen till evening. 

Then came the old forester from the hall, and, as he went by, he called for a 
glass of wine; and the bailiff, who was never willingly alone for a moment, said 
to him: ‘ We will go home together.” 

“Tf you are coming now,” said the forester; “I must follow a track.” 

“This moment,” answered the bailiff; asked first for his dog’s reckoning and 
then for his own, paid both, gave the waiter his fee, and they went out together. 

When they were alone on the road, the bailiff asked the forester if it were 
safe to go through the woods at night, on account of spirits. 

Forester. ‘Why do you ask?” 

Bailiff. ‘Only because I wonder how it is.’ 

Forester. ‘You are an old fool then. To think of having been bailiff thirty 
years, and asking such a nonsensical question. You should be ashamed of your- 
self.” 

Bailif. ‘No, by G—! About ghosts I never know what to think, whether 
to believe in them or not. And yet I never saw any.” 

Forester. ‘‘Come, as you ask so honestly, I will help you out of your won- 
der—but you will give me a bottle of wine for my information? ” 

Bailiff. “I will gladly give you two, if you can explain it.” 

Forester. “T have now beena forester forty years, and was brought up in the 
woods, by my father, ever since I was a boy of four yearsold. He was always 
talking to the countrymen, in taverns and at drinking bouts, about ghosts and 
horrible sights he saw in the woods—but he was only playing the fool with 
them. He went on very differently with me—I was to be a forester, and there- 
fore must neither believe nor fear any such stuff. Therefore he took me by 
night, when there was neither moon nor stars, when it was very stormy, and 
on festivals and holy nights, into the woods. If he saw a fire, or an appear- 
ance of any kind, or heard a noise, I was obliged to run toward it with him, 
over shrubs, and stumps, and holes, and ditches, and to follow him over all 
cross roads, after the noise: and it was always gypsies, thieves, or beggars—and 
then he called out, with his terrible voice: ‘Away rogues!’ and though there 
were twenty or thirty of them, they always made off; and often left pots, and 
pans, and meat behind them, so that it was laughable to behold. Often indeed 
the noise was nothing but wild animals, which sometimes make a strange sound ; 
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and decayed old trunks of trees will give out a light, and have an appearance 
which often frightens people, who dare not go up to them; and these are all the 
ghosts I ever in my life saw in the wood. But it always is, and will be, a part 
of my business to make my neighbors believe that it is well filled with spirits 
and devils: for, look ye, one grows old, and it is a comfort, on a dark Be not 
to have to turn out after the rascals.” 


CHAPTER LXVIL—A MAN WHO DESIRES TO REMOVE A LANDMARK, AND WOULD 
WILLINGLY DISBELIEVE IN THE EXISTENCE OF SPIRITS, BUT DARES NOT. 


As the man was thus speaking, they came to the by-path, through which the 
forester went into the wood, and the bailiff, who was now left alone, reasoned 
thus with himself:— 

“He has been a forester now for forty years, and has never seen a ghost, and 
does not believe in them, and I am a fool and believe in them, and dare not pass 
a quarter of an hour in the wood, to dig up a stone. 

“The squire takes away my license from me, like a thief ee: a rogue, and 
that dog of a stone upon the hill is no true landmark: I will never believe it is; 
and, suppose it be, has he a better right to it than I have to my tavern? 

“To take a man’s property from him by violence in this way! Who but the 
devil could put such a thing into his head? And since he does not spare my 
house, I have no reason to spare his damned flint-stone. But I dare not touch 
it! By night I dare not go to the place, and by day I can not manage it, on 
account of the high-road.” Thus he talked to himself, and came to Meyer’s hill, 
which is near the village. 

He saw the mason at work upon the great flint stones which lay around, for 
it was not yet six o’clock, and he was vexed in his soul to see it. 

“Every thing I plan and contrive, fails me! They all play the rogue with 
me. Must I-now go quietly past this damned Joseph, and not say.a word to 
him? No, I can not do it! I can not go by him, without a word. I would 
rather wait here, till they go home.” ; 

He sat down, and soon afterward got up again: “I can not bear to sit here, 
looking at them. I will go to the other side of the hill. O, thou damned Jo- 
seph!” He went a few steps back, behind the hill, and sat down again. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL—-THE SETTING SUN AND A POOR LOST WRETOCH. 


THE sun was now setting, and its last beams fell upon the side of the hill, 
where he sat. The field around him, and all below the hill, were already in 
deep shade. The sun set in majesty and beauty, serenely and without a cloud ; 
God’s sun; and the bailiff, looking back, as the last rays fell upon him, said to 
himself, “It is going down;” and he fixed his eyes upon it, till it was lost behind 
the hill. 

Now all was in shade, and night came on rapidly. Alas! shade, night, and 
darkness surround his heart! Nosun shines there! Do what he would, the bailiff 
could not escape this thought. He shuddered and gnashed his teeth—instead 
of fallmg down in prayer to the Lord of heaven, who calls forth the sun again in 
his glory—instead of hoping in the Lord, who saves us out of the dust and out 
of darkness, he gnashed with his teeth! The village clock at that moment 
struck six, and the mason went home from his work. The bailiff followed 
him, 
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CHAPTER LXIX.—HOW A MAN SHOULD CONDUCT HIMSELF WHO WOULD PROSPER 
IN THE MANAGEMENT OF OTHERS. . 


THE mason had, during this first afternoon of their being together, gained the 
good-will of most of the laborers. He worked the whole time as hard as they 
did—himself lifted the heaviest stones, and stood in the inire, or in the water, 
where it was necessary, as much or more than any of them. As they were 
quite inexperienced in such labor, he showed them, kindly and patiently, the 
best way of doing every thing to advantage, and betrayed no impatience even 
toward the most awkward. He called no one an ox, or a fool; though he had 
provocation enough, a hundred times over. This patience and constant atten- 
tion of the master, and his zeal in working himself, caused all to succeed ex- 
tremely well. 


CHAPTER LXX.—A MAN WHO IS A ROGUE AND THIEF BEHAVES HONORABLY, AND 
THE MASON’S WIFE SHOWS HER GOOD SENSE. 


MICHEL, as being one of the stoutest and best workmen, was by the master’s 
side the whole afternoon, and saw with what kindness and goodness he behaved 
even to the most stupid; and Michel, though a thief and a rogue, became fond 
of Leonard, on account of his fair and upright conduct, and resolved not to be 
the cause of any injury to this good and honest man. 

But Kriecher and the pious Marx Reuti were not so well pleased, that he 
made no distinction amongst the people, but behaved well, even to the rogue 
Michel. Lenk, too, shook his head often, and said to himself: ‘He is but a 
simpleton! If he had taken people who could work, like me and my brother, he 
would not have had half so much trouble.” But the greater number, whom he 
had kindly and patiently instructed in the work, thanked him from the bottom 
of their hearts, and some of them prayed for him to that God, who rewards and 
blesses the patience and kindness, which a man shows toward his weaker 
brethren. 

Michel could no longer keep to himself the wicked engagement into which 
he had entered with the bailiff, on Saturday evening, and said to the master, as 
they returned: “I have something to tell you, and will go home with you.” 

“Well! come then,” said Leonard. 

So he went with the master into his cottage, and told him how the bailiff, on 
Saturday evening, had bribed him to treachery, and how he had received two 
crowns in hand for it. Leonard started, and Gertrude was horror-struck, at this 
account. 

“Tt is dreadful!” said Leonard. 

“ Dreadful, indeed!” said Gertrude. 

“But don’t let it distress thee, Gertrude, I beg of thee.” 

‘Be not at all disturbed about it, master,” said Michel, “I will not lift ahand 
against you, depend upon that!” 

Leonard. “I thank you, Michel! but I did not deserve this from the bailiff.” 

Michel. ‘He is a devil incarnate. Hell has no match for him, when he is 
furious and seeks for revenge.” 

Leon. “It makes one shudder to think of it.” . 

Gertrude. ‘I am quite bewildered! ” 
Mich. ‘Don't be like children about it; all things have an end.”. . 
Ger. and Leon. “Yes; thanks be to God.” 
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Mich. “You may have it just your own way. If you like, I will let the 
bailiff go on thinking I am still true to him, and to-morrow, or the next day, 
take some tools from the building and carry them to his house. Then do you 
go quickly to Arner, and get a search warrant to examine all houses, and begin 
with the bailiff’s, and go directly into the further room, where you will be sure 
to find them; but niind, you must rush in, the very moment you have shown 
the warrant, or it will be allin vain. They will have warning and get the things 
out\of your sight, through the window, or under the bed-clothes—and, if you are’ 
civil, and do not search for them, you will be in a fine situation. But, indeed, I 
almost think it would be better for you to send somebody else; you are not fit 
for such a job.” 

Leon. ‘‘No, Michel; this kind of work certainly will not suit me.” 

Mich. “Itis all one. I will find somebody to manage it cleverly for you.” 

Ger. ‘Michel! I think we should thank God, that we have escaped from 
the danger which threatened us, and not be laying a snare for the bailiff, from 
revenge.” 

Mich. ‘He deserves what he will get. Never trouble your head about 
that.” 

Ger. “It is not our business to judge what he deserves, or does not deserve ; 
but it is our business to practice no revenge, and it is the only right conduct for 
us to pursue in this case.” 

Mich. “TI must confess that you are in the right, Gertrude. It is a great 
blessing to be able so to govern one’s self. But you are right. He will meet 
with his reward, and it is best to keep entirely away from him, and have nothing 
to do with him. And so I will directly break with him, and take him back his 
twocrowns. But just now, I have but a crown anda half!” He took it out of 
his pocket, counted it, and then said: “I don’t know whether to take him the 
other half by itself, or wait for my week’s wages on Saturday, when I can give 
it him altogether.” 

Leon. “It will be no inconvenience to me to advance you the half-crown 
now.” 

Mich. ‘ Well, if you can do so, I shall be very glad to have done with the 
man to-day. I will take it to him, this very hour, as soon as I get it.” 

“‘Master! since yesterday’s sacrament, it has been heavy at my heart, that I 
had promised him to do such wicked things; and, in the evening, came your 
Jonas, to give his afternoon bread to my child, and that made me repent still 
more of behaving so ill to you. I never knew you properly before, Leonard, 
and I have never had much to do with you; but to-day I saw you wishing to 
help every body kindly and patiently, and I thought I could never die in peace, 
if I were to reward such an honest, good man with treachery. (The tears came 
into his eyes.) See, now, whether I am in earnest or not.” 

Leon. “Then never do an injury to any man again.” 

Mich. ‘With God’s help, I will follow your example.” 

Ger. ‘You will certainly be a happier man if you do.” 

Leon. ‘Do you wish to go to the bailiff this evening?” 

Mich. “Yes, if I can.” 

The mason gave him the half-crown and said: “Do not put him into a paa- 
sion.” ¢ 

Ger. “And don’t tell him that we know any thing about it.” 

Mich. “Twill be as short as I can; but I will go this moment, and then it 
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will be done with. Good-by, Gertrude! I thank you, Leonard! Good 
night.” 
Leon. “Good-by, Michel.” He went away. 


CHAPTER LXXI.—THE CATASTROPHE DRAWS NEAR. 


WHEN the bailiff arrived at home, he found only his wife in the house; and 
therefore was able, at last, to give vent to all the rage and anger which had 
been rising in him throughout the day. 

At the hall, at Hirzau, and in the fields, it was a different thing. A man like 
him is not willing to lay open his heart to others. 

It will be said: a bailiff who should do so would, indeed, be as simple as a 
shepherd’s lad; and Hummel was never accused of this. He could, for days 
together, smother his rage, envy, hatred, and vexation, and keep laughing, and 
talking, and drinking; but when he came home, and, by good or ill-luck, found 
the house empty, then the rage which he had before concealed, burst forth 
fearfully. 

His wife was crying in a corner, and said: ‘“ For heaven’s sake, do not go on 
in this way. This violence of thine will only drive Arner still further. He 
will not rest till thou art quiet.” 

“He will not rest, do what I will! He will never rest, till he has ruined me. 
He is a rogue, a thief, and a dog. The most cursed of all the cursed,” said the 
man. 

Wife ‘Do not talk in such a shocking way. Thou wilt go out of thy mind.” 

Bailiff. “Have I not cause? Dost thou not know that he will take my 
license or my bailiff’s coat from me in a fortnight?” 

Wife. “I know it; but, for heaven’s sake, do not go on at this rate. The 
whole village knows it already. The secretary told the attorney, who has pub- 
lished it every where. I did not know it till tea-time this evening. All the 
people were laughing and talking on both sides of the street about it; and Mar- 
garet, who was at tea with me, took me aside, and told me the bad news. And, 
besides this, Hans Wust has brought back the eight florins. How comes he by 
eight florins? Arner must be at the bottom of it. Alas! a storm threatens us 
on every side!” So said the wife. 

The bailiff started, as if he had felt a thunder-bolt, at the words ‘‘ Hans Wust 
has brought back the eight florins!” He stood still for a time, staring at his 
wife, with open mouth—and then said: “Where is the money?—where are 
these eight florins?” 

His wife set the money on the table, in a broken ale-glass. The bailiff fixed 
his eyes for some time upon it, without counting it, and then said: “It is not 
from the hall! The squire never pays any body in this coin.” 

Wife. “Iam very glad it is not from the hall.” 

Bailiff. ‘There is something more in this. Thou shouldst not have taken it 
from him.” 

Wife. “Why not?” 

Bailiff. “1 could have got to know from whom he had it.” 

Wife. “TI did think of that; but he would not wait; and I do not think 
thou couldst have got any thing out of him. He was as short and close as 
possible.” 

Bailif. ‘All comes upon me at once. I know not what I am doing!—give 
me something to drink!” She set it before him, and he paced up and down the 
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room in a frenzy—drank and talked to himself. ‘‘I will ruin the mason! That 

is the first thing to be done—if it cost me a hundred crowns. Michel must 

ruin him, and then I will go after the landmark.” Thus he spoke; and, at that 

moment, Michel knocked at the door. The bailiff started in a fright, said: 

“Who can be here so late at night?” and went to look through the window. 
‘Open the door, bailiff,” called out Michel. 


CHAPTER LXXII.—HIS LAST HOPE FORSAKES THE BAILIFF. 


_.“ HE comes just at the right moment,” said the bailiff, as he opened the door. 
“Welcome, Michel! What good news dost thou bring?” 

Michel. ‘Not much. I only want to tell you—” 

- Bailiff. ‘Don’t talk outside the door, man. I shall not go to bed for some 
time. Come into the room.” 

Mich. ‘TI must go home again. I only want to tell you, that I have cnahene 
my mind about Saturday’s business.” 

Bailif. “Ay, by G—1 that would be complete! No! thou must not change 
thy mind. If it is not enough, I will give thee more—but come into the room, 
We are sure to agree about it.” 

Mich. ‘‘ At no price, bailiff. There are your two crowns.” 

Bailif. “I will not receive them from thee, Michel! Don’t play the fool 
with me. It can not hurt thee; and, if the two crowns are too little, come into 
my room.” 

Mich. “TI will not listen to another word about it, bailiff. There is your 
money.” 

Bailif. “By G—, I will not receive it from thee, in this way. Ihave sworn 
it, so come into the room.” 

Mich. ‘Well, I can do that. There; now I am in the room, and here is 
your money,” said he, laying it upon the table; ‘‘and now good-by, bailiff!” 
and therewith he turned about, and away he went 


CHAPTER LXXII.—HE SETS ABOUT REMOVING THE LANDMARK. 


THE bailiff stood for a while, stock-still and speechless, rolled about his eyes, 
foamed with fury, trembled, stamped, and then called out: ‘‘ Wife, give me the 
brandy. It must be done. I will go!” 

Wife. ‘ Whither wilt thou go, this dark night? 

Bailif. “Tam going—I am going to dig up the stone—give me the bottle.” 

Wife. ‘For God’s sake, do not attempt it.” 

Bailif: “It must be done !—I tell thee I will go.” 

Wife. “Tt is as dark as pitch, and near midnight; and this week before 
Easter, the devil has most power.” 

Bailif. “If he has Bp the horse, let him e’en take the bridle t too. yeh me 
the bottle. Iwill go.” 

He took a pickaxe, a shovel, and a mattock, upon his shoulder, and went, in 
the darkness of the night, up the hill, to take away his master’s landmark. 

Drunkenness, and revenge, and rage, emboldened him; but when he saw a 
piece of shining wood, or heard a hare rustling along, he trembled, stopped for 
a moment, and then went raging on, till at last he came to the landmark—set to 
work directly, and hagked and shoveled away, with all his might. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV.—NIGHT GREATLY DECEIVES DRUNKARDS AND ROGUES, ESPE- 
CIALLY WHEN THEY ARE IN TROUBLE. 


SUDDENLY a noise startled him, and, looking up, he saw a black man coming 
toward him. A light shone about the man in the dark night, and fire burned 
upon his head. ‘This is the devil incarnate!” said the bailiff. And he ran 
away, screaming horribly, and leaving behind him mattock, pickaxe, and shovel, 
with his hat and the empty brandy bottle, 

It was Christopher, the poulterer of Arnheim, who had been buying eggs at 
Oberhofen, Lunkofen, Hirzau, and other places, and was now on his way home- 
ward. He had covered his basket with the skin of a black goat, and had hung 
a lantern from it, that he might find his way in the dark. This egg-carrier knew 
the voice of the bailiff, as he was running away; and, as he suspected that he 
was about some evil deed, he grew angry, and said to himself: “I will give 
the cursed knave his due for once... He thinks I am the devil.” 

Then quickly setting down his basket, he took up the mattock, pickax, and 
shovel, and his own iron-bound walking-stick, fastened them all together, drag- 
ged them behind him over the stony road, so that they rattled fearfully, and ran 
after the bailiff, erying out, with a hollow, dismal voice: ‘‘Oh!—Ah—Uh!— 
Hummel! Oh!—Ah!—Uh!—thou art mine—sto—op!—Hummel!”’ 

The poor bailiff ran as: fast as he could, and eried out pitifully, as he ran: 
“Murder! help! watchman! the devil is catching me!” 

And the poulterer kept shouting after him: “Oh!—Ah!—Uh! bai—liff— 
sto—op—bailiff! thou art—mine !—bailiff.” 


CHAPTER LXXV.—THE VILLAGE IS IN AN UPROAR. 


THE watchman in the village heard the running and shouting upon the hill, 
and could distinguish every word; but he was afraid, and knocked at some 
neighbors’ windows. 

“Get up, neighbors!” said he, ‘and hear what is going on upon the hill. It 
sounds as if the devil had got hold of the bailiff. Hark! how he shouts mur- 
der! and help! And yet, God knows, he is at home with his wife. It is nol, 
two hours since I saw him through the window.” 

When about ten of them were assembled, they declared they would go alto- 
gether, with torches, and well armed, toward the noise; but that they would 
carry with them, in their pockets, new bread, a testament, and psalter, that the 
devil might not prevail against them. 

The men accordingly went, but stopped first atthe bailiff’s na to see 
whether he were at home. 

The bailiff’s wife was waiting.in deadly fear, wondering how he might be go- 
ing on upon the hill, and when. she heard the uproar in the night, and that men 
with torches were knocking at the door, she was dreadfully frightened, and 
called out: “Lord Jesus! what do you want?” 

“Tell your husband to come to us,” said the men. 

“He is not at home; but do tell me what is. the matter ?. .Why are you here?” 
said the woman. 

The men answered: “It is a bad business if he is not at home. Hark! how 
he is crying murder! help! as if the devil were taking him.” . 

The wife now ran out with the men, as if she had been beside herself. 

The watchman asked her, by the way: ‘t What the devil is your husband do- 
ing now upon the hill? He was at home two hours ago.” 
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She answered him not a word, but screamed terribly. 

And the bailiff’s dog growled, at its chain’s length. 

When the poulterer saw the people coming to help the bailiff, and heard his 
dog bark so fearfully, he turned round, and went, as quickly and quietly as he — 
could, up the hill again to his basket, packed up his booty, and pursued his way. 

Kunz, however, who, with the bailiff’s wife, was a few steps before the rest, 
saw that it could not be the devil; and taking the roaring bailiff rather roughly 
by the arm, said to him: ‘What is the matter? why dost thou go on in this 
way?” 

‘‘Oh—Oh—let me alone—O—devil! let me alone!” said the bailiff, who in 
his terror could neither see nor hear. 

“Thou fool, I am Kunz, thy neighbor; and this is thy wife,” said the man. 

The others first looked very carefully, to see whether the devil were any where 
about; and those who had torches, held them up and down, to examine care- 
fully above and below, and on every side; and each man put his hand into his 
pocket to feel for the new bread, the testament, and psalter. 

But as they still saw nothing, they began to take courage by degrees, and 
some grew bold enough to say to the bailiff: ‘‘Has the devil scratched thee 
with his claws, or trodden thee under his feet, that thou art bleeding in this 
manner?” 

The others exclaimed: ‘“ This is no time for joking! we all heard the horrible 
voice.” 

But Kunz said: “I suspect that a poacher or a woodman has tricked the 
bailiff and all of us. As I came near him, the noise ceased, and a man ran up 
the hill as fast as he could. I have repented ever since, that I did not run after 
him; and we were fools for not bringing the bailiff’s dog with us.” 

“Thou art a fool thyself, Kunz! That was certainly no man’s voice. It ran 
through bone and marrow, and a wagon load of iron does not rattle over the 
streets as it rattled.” 

“T will not contradict you, neighbors! I shuddered asI heard it. But yet 
I shall never be persuaded that I did not hear somebody run up the hill.” 

“Dost thou think that the devil can not run so that one may hear him?” said 
the men. 

The bailiff heard not a word of what they were saying; and, when he got 
home, he asked the men to stay with him that night, and they willingly remained 
in the tavern. 


CHAPTER LXXVI.—THE PASTOR COMES TO THE TAVERN. 


In the mean time, the nightly uproar had roused the whole village. Even in 
the parsonage-house, they were all awake; for they anticipated some evil tidings, 

When the pastor inquired what was the cause of the noise, he heard fearful 
accounts of the horrible adventure. 

And the pastor thought he could, perhaps, turn the bailiff’s fright (foolish as 
its cause might be,) to a good use. ’ 

He therefore went that night to the tavern. 

Quick as lightning, vanished the wine jug as he entered. 

The men stood up and said: ‘‘ Welcome, honorable Herr Pastor!” 

The pastor thanked them, and said to the neighbors: “It is a credit to you 
to be so ready and active when a misfortune happens. But will you now leave 
me alone with the bailiff, for a short time?” 
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“Tt is our duty to do as your reverence pleases. We wish you good-night.” 

Pastor, ‘The same to you, neighbors! but Imust also beg that you will be 
careful what you relate about this business. It is very disagreeable to have 
made a great noise about a thing which afterward proves nothing at all, or some- 
thing very different from what was expected. So far, nobody knows any thing 
about what has happened; and you know, neighbors, night is very deceitful.” 

“Tt is so, your reverence!” said the men, as they left the room; ‘and a great 
fool he always is, and will believe nothing!” added they, when they were out- 
side of the door. 


CHAPTER LXXVII.—CARE OF SOULS. 


THE pastor began at once: ‘Bailiff! I have heard that something has hap- 
pened to thee, and I am come to help and comfort thee, as far as I am able. 
Tell me honestly what has really happened.” 

Baitif. “Tam a poor unfortunate wretch, and Satan tried to get hold of me.” 

Pastor. “How so, bailiff? where did this happen?” 

Bailiff. “Upon the hill, above.” 

Pastor. “ Didst thou really see any body? Did any body touch thee?” 

Bailif. ‘I saw him as he ran after me. He was a great black man, and 
had fire upon his head. He ran after me to the bottom of the hill.” 

Pastor. ‘‘Why does thy head bleed?” 

Bailiff. “T fell down as I was running.” 

Pastor, ‘Then nobody laid hold of thee?” 

Bailiff. “No! but I saw him with my own eyes.” 

Pastor. ‘‘ Well, bailiff, we will say no more about that. I can not under- 
stand how it really was. But be it what it may, it makes little difference. For, 
bailiff, there is an eternity when, without any doubt, the ungodly will fall into 
his hands; and the thoughts of this eternity, and of the danger of falling into 
his hands after thy death, must make thee anxious and uneasy in thy old age, 
and during thy life.” 

Bailiff. “O, sir! I know not what to do for anxiety and uneasiness. For 
heayen’s sake, what can I do, what must I do, to get out of his hands? Am I 
not already entirely in his power? ” 

Pasior. “Bailiff! do not plague thyself with idle and foolish talking. Thou 
hast sense and understanding, and therefore art in thine own power. Do what 
is right, and what thy conscience tells thee is thy duty to God and man, and 
thou wilt soon see that the devil has no power over thee.” 

Bailif., ‘“O, sir! what must I do to obtain God’s mercy ?” 

Pastor. “Thou must sincerely repent of thy faults, amend thy ways, and 
give back thy unrighteous possessions.” 

Bailiff. “ People say I am rich, your reverence! but heaven knows I am not 
so.” 

Pastor. “That makes no difference. Thou keepest possession of Rudi’s 
meadow unjustly, and Wust and Keibacher have sworn falsely. I know it, 
and I will not rest till Rudi has got his own again.” 

Bailiff. “O, sir! for heaven’s sake, have compassion upon me.” 

Pastor, ‘The best compassion any one can show thee, is this: to persuade 
thee to do thy duty to God and man.” 

Bailif. ‘1 will do whatever you wish, sir.” 

Pastor. ‘“ Wilt thou give Rudi his meadow again?” 

40 
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Bailif. “Yes, I will, your reverence! ” 

Pastor. “Dost thou also acknowledge that thou possessest it unlawfully ?” 

Bailiff. “TI can not deny it—but it will bring me to beggary if I lose it.” 

Pastor. ‘‘ Bailiff! itis better to beg, than to keep unjust epee: se ro 
people’s property.” ; 

The bailiff groaned. 

Pastor... “But what wert thou doing upon the hill?” bas 

Baihg. ‘For heaven's sake, sir, do not ask me that? I ean not, I dare not 
tell you. Have mercy upon me, or I am a lost man.” 

Pastor. ‘I will not urge thee to confess more than thou desirest. If thou 
dost it willingly, I will advise thee like a father; but if thou wilt not, then it 
is thy own fault if I can not give thee the advice which is perhaps most needful 
to thee. But though Ido not seek to inquire after what thou art not willing to 
tell me, yet I can not.see what thou canst gain by concealing any thing from 
me.” 

Bailig. ‘But will you never pues what.I say to you, who my consent, 
whatever it may be?” 

Pastor. “I certainly will not.” 

Bailif. ‘Then, in plain truth, I will tell-you. I wanted to remove one of 
the squire’s landmarks.”’ 

Pastor. “Gracious heaven! and why wouldst thou injure the excellent 
squire?” 

Bailif. ‘Because he wants to take away from me either my tavdut or my 
office of bailiff.” 

Pastor. ‘Thou art indeed an unhappy creature, bailiff! And he was so far 
from intending any unkindness toward thee, that he would have given thee an 
equivalent, if thou hadst freely given up thy office of bailiff.” 

Bailif. ‘Can that be true, your reverence?” 

Pastor. ‘Yes, bailiff, I can assure thee of it with certainty; for I had it from 
his own lips. He was out hunting on Saturday afternoon, and I met him on the 
road from Reutihof, where I had been to see the old woman, and there he told 
me expressly that young Meyer, whom he wished to have for bailiff, should 
give thee a hundred. florins yearly, that thou mightest have no reason to com- 
plain.” 

Bailiff. .“O, if I had only known this before, your reverence, I should never 
have come to this misfortune.” 

Pastor. “It is our duty to trust in God, even when we can not see how his , 
fatherly mercy will show itself;.and we should hope well from a good master on 
earth, even when we can not see how he means to manifest his kindness toward 
us. If we do this, we shall always remain true and faithful to him, and, in all 
our mischances, find his heart open to compassion and paternal kindness to- 
ward us.” 

Bailiff. “O, what an unfortunate man Iam! If I had only known half of 
this before!” 

Pastor. “We can not alter what is past! But what wilt thou do now, 
bailiff?” 

Baihf. ‘TI know not what inthe world todo! To confess it, would endanger 
my life. What does your reverence think?” 

Pastor. ‘“T repeat what I told thee just now. Ido not gy to ‘ican thee 
to any confession; what I say is merely in the way of advice; but it is my 
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opinion, that the straight way never turned out ill to any body. Arner is merci- 
ful, and thou art: guilty. Do as thou wilt, but I-would leave it to his com- 
passion. I see clearly that it is a very difficult step to take, but it will also be 
very difficult to hide thy fault from him, if thou seekest true peace and satisfac- 
tion for thy heart.” j 

The bailiff groaned, but did not speak. 

The pastor proceeded: “Do as thou wilt, bailiff! I do not wish to urge thee; 
but the more I consider it, the more it appears to me that it will be the wisest 
plan to leave it to Arner’s compassion: for I must confess to thee, I do not see 
what else thou canst do. The squire will inquire why thou wert off the road 
so late at night.” 

Bailiff, ‘Mercy on me! what a thought is just come into my head. I have 
left a pickaxe, shovel, and mattock, and I know not what besides, by the land- 
mark, which is half dug up already. This may discover it all. I am ina 
dreadful fright about the pickaxe and mattock!” 

Pastor. ‘If thou art in such a fright, bailiff, about a poor pickaxe and mat- 
tock, which may be easily removed before daybreak, think what hundreds of 
such chances and accidents will occur, if thou concealest it, to poison all the 
remainder of thy life with uneasiness and constant bitter anxiety. Thou wilt. 
find no rest for thy heart, bailiff, if thou dost not confess.” 

Bailif. “And there is no chance of my obtaining mercy from God, without 
it?” 

Pastor. “Bailiff! if thou thyself thinkest and fearest this, and yet art silent 
against the voice of thy conscience and thine own conviction, how is it possible 
that this conduct can be pleasing to God, or restore thee to his favor?” 

Bailiff. “ And is there no other remedy?” 

Pastor. ‘‘God’s mercy will assist thee, if thou dost what thy conscience bids 
thee.” 

Bailiff. “I will confess it.” 

The moment he said this, the pastor prayed thus, in his presence. 

*“ All praise, and thanksgiving, and adoration, be unto thee Almighty Father] 
Thou didst stretch forth thy hand toward him, and the work of thy love appeared 
to him anger and wrath! But it has touched his heart, so that he no longer 
hardens himself against the voice of truth, as formerly. O, thou, who art all 
mercy, and compassion, and loving-kindness, graciously accept the sacrifice of. 
his confession, and remove not thy hand from him. Fulfill the work of thy 
compassion, and let him again become one of thy favored children! 0, heavenly 
Father, the life of man upon earth is erring and sinful, but thou art merciful to 
tliy frail children, and forgivest their excesses and sins when they amend. | 

“All praise and adoration be unto thee, Father Almighty! Thou hast 
stretched forth thy hand toward him, that he might turn unto thee. Thou wilt 
fulfill the work of thy compassion; and he will find thee, and praise thy name, 
and acknowledge thy mercies amongst his brethren.” 

The bailiff was now thoroughly moved. Tears fell from his eyes. 

*“O, sir, I will confess it, and do whatever is right. I will seek rest for my 
soul, and God’s mercy.” 

The pastor remained some time longer with him, comforting him, and then 
went home. It was striking five as he arrived at his own house, and he imme- 


diately wrote to Arner. His letter yesterday and that to-day were as 
follows :— 
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CHAPTER LXXVII.—TWO LETTERS FROM THE PASTOR TO ARNER. 


FIRST LETTER. 
‘HIGH AND NOBLY BORN, GRACIOUS sir! 

“THE bearer of this, Hans Wust, has this day revealed a circumstance to me, 
which is of such a nature, that I could not do otherwise than advise him to con- 
fess it to you, as to his judge. He maintains, on his conscience, that the oath 
which he and Keibacher took ten years ago, about the affair between Rudi and 
the bailiff, was a false one. It isa distressing story, and there are some remark- 
able circumstances belonging to it, relating to the conduct of the late secretary, 
and of the unhappy assistant of my deceased predecessor, which this confession 
will bring to light, and thereby I fear give rise to much scandal. But I thank 
God that the poorest of all my many poor people, the long oppressed and suffer- 
ing Rudi, with his unhappy family, may, by means of this confession, again 
obtain possession of what belongs to them. The daily increasing wickedness 
of the bailiff, and his daring conduct, which he now no longer restrains even on 
sacred days, convince me that the time of his humiliation is approaching. For 
the poor unhappy Wust, I. earnestly and humbly entreat your compassion, and 
all the favor which the duty of justice can permit your benevolent heart to 
show him. 

‘‘My wife desires her best respects to your lady, and my children their grate- 
ful remembrances to your daughters. They send a thousand thanks for the 
bulbs, with which they have enriched our little garden. They will be most 
zealously watched over, for my children have quite a passion for flowers. 

‘Permit me, high and nobly born, gracious sir, with the sincerest respect and 


esteem, to subscribe myself 
“Your high and nobly born grace’s 


“ Most obedient servant, 


“JoacHIM ERNST.” 
“Bonnal, 20th March, 1780.” 


SECOND LETTER. 
‘‘HIGH AND NOBLY BORN, GRACIOUS SIR! 

‘SINCE yesterday evening, when I informed you (in a letter now lying sealed 
beside me,) of some circumstances relating to Hans Wust, an all-seeing Provi- 
dence has strengthened my hopes and wishes for Rudi, and my anticipations 
respecting the bailiff, in a manner which I can not yet either comprehend or ex- 
plain. Last night there was a general uproar in the village, so violent that I 
apprehended some misfortune, and, upon inquiring, was told that the devil 
wanted to seize the bailiff. He screamed pitifully, on the hill, for assistance, and 
all the people heard the horrible rattling noise of the pursuing devil. I could 
not help laughing heartily at this intelligence; but many more people came in, 
who confirmed the fearful story, and at last told me that the bailiff was now re- 
turned home again, with the men who had gone to help him; but that he had 
been so dreadfully dragged about and injured by his terrible enemy, that it was 
not likely he would recover. 

“This was a business quite out of my line—but what was to be done? We 
must make the best of the world as it is, since we can not alter it. I thought 
that whatever this affair might be, the bailiff was probably in a state to be 
‘worked upon, and that I ought;ngt,to lose the opportunity ; so I went immediately 
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to his house. I found him in a pitiful condition, He was firmly persuaded that 
the devil had really been in pursuit of him. I made a few inquiries, in hopes of 
getting a clue to the business, but could make nothing out. The only thing 
certain is, that nobody has touched him, and that the wound on his head, which 
is but trifling, was caused by a fall. Moreover, as soon as the people approached, 
the devil ceased his rattling and roaring—but it is time to come to the most im- 
portant part of the story. 

“The bailiff was humbled, and confessed to me two shocking deeds, which he 
freely permitted me to communicate to your grace. First, that what Hans Wust 
had told me yesterday was true—namely, that he had deceived your late grand- 
father about Rudi, and obtained possession of the meadow unjustly. Secondly, 
that this night he intended to remove one of your grace’s landmarks, and was 
busy at the work when the fearful accident happened to him. 

“YT humbly entreat your compassion and forbearance toward this unhappy 
man also, who appears, God be praised for it, to be brought to repentance and 
submission. As the circumstances are changed since yesterday, I will not send 
Hans Wust with his letter, but Wilhelm Abi shall deliver them both. I wait 
your further commands about them, and remain 

“With true regard, 
“Your high and nobly born grace’s 
“‘ Most obedient servant, 
“ Bonnal, 21st March, 1780.” “Joachim Ernst.” 


CHAPTER LXXIX.—THE POULTERER’S INFORMATION. 


Witnetm Ast set out for Arnburg with the letters, but Christopher, the 
poulterer, was at the hall before him, and told the squire the whole of what had 
happened, from beginning to end. 

The squire, as he sat in his arm-chair, laughed until he had to hold his sides, 
at the account of the bailiff’s fright, and of the fearful Oh!—Ah!—Uh! of the 
poulterer. 

His wife Theresa, who was in the next room, heard the bursts of laughter and 
the poulterer’s exclamations, and called out: ‘Charles, what is the matter? 
Come and tell me what it is all about!” 

Then the squire said to the poulterer: ‘My wife wants to hear how you per- 
form the devil: come in.” 

And he took the poulterer into his wife’s room. 

The man there repeated his tale—how he had driven the bailiff down into the 
field—how the neighbors had come out by dozens, with spits, and cudgels, and 
torches, to the poor bailiff’s help—and how he had then crept up the hill again. 

The squire and his lady were much diverted, and the squire gave the poulterer 
some glasses.of good wine, and bade him tell nobody a single word of the 
affair. 

In the mean time Wilhelm Abi arrived, with the pastor’s letters. 

Arner read them, and was the most touched by Hans Wust’s story. 

The negligence of his grandfather, and the misery of Rudi, deeply grieved 
him; but the pastor’s judicious conduct rejoiced his heart. He gave the letters 
to Theresa, and said: “‘ My pastor in Bonnal is a most excellent man. Nobody 
could have acted more kindly and prudently.” 

Theresa read the letters, and said: ‘‘This is a sad business about Wust! You 
must help Rudi to recover his property without delay; and, if the bailiff refuses 
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to give up the meadow, throw him into prison. He is a wretch who must not 
be spared.” 

“T will have him hanged, to a certainty!” answered Arner. - 

“O, no! you will not put any body to death!” replied Theresa. 

“Do you think not, Theresa?” said Arner laughing. 

“Yes, Charles! I am sure of it!” said Theresa, affectionately kissing him. 

“You would not kiss me any more, I suspect, if I were to do so, Theresa,” 
said Arner. 

‘No, indeed!” said Theresa, smiling. 

Arner then went into his own room, and answered the pastor’s letters. 


CHAPTER LXXX.—THE SQUIRE'S ANSWER TO THE PASTOR. 


“DEAR AND REVEREND SIR, 

‘“‘ An hour before I received your letters, I had heard the story from the very 
devil who chased the bailiff down the hill; and who was no other than your old 
acquaintance, Christopher, the poulterer. I will give you an account of the 
whole affair, which was very laughable, to-day; for I am coming to the village, 
where I will hold a parish-meeting about the landmark. I mean at thesame 
time to have a comedy with the people, about their belief in ghosts; and you, 
my dear sir, must be present at-this play. I-think you have not been at many, 
or you would not be so shy, and perhaps not so truly good and contented a 
man. 

“I beg your acceptance of some of my best wine, with my heartfelt thanks 
for the upright and excellent assistance you have given n me, in making amends 
for my grandfather’s failings. 

“We will this afternoon drink some of it to his memory. Believe me, he: 
was a good man at heart, though rogues too often abused his kindness and con- 
fidence. I thank you, my dear:sir, for the pains and care you have taken 
about Hubel Rudi. I will certainly assist him. This very day he must be in 
charity with my dear grandfather, and I trust he will never again lament 
over the recollection of him. ‘I am grieved at heart, that he has suffered 
so much, and I will do my best, in any way I. can, to comfort him’ for 
his past distress, by future ease and happiness. We are certainly bound 
to make good the failings of our parents wherever it is in our power. O, my 
dear sir, it is a sad mistake, to say that a judge is never answerable, nor obliged 
to make reparation. How little is he acquainted with mankind, who-does not 
see that all judges are bound, at the risk of their property, continually to rouse 
and exert all their powers, not only to be honorable, but to be careful and 
watchful. But I am going from the purpose. 

““My wife and children desire me to give their kind regards to your family, and 
send your daughters another box of flower-roots. Farewell, my dear sir! and 
do not trouble yourself to get all the rooms into such order, and to provide so 
many good things, as if I were coming from pure hunger. If you do, I will not 
visit you any more, dear as you are to me, 

“Once more accept my best thanks, and believe me ever 

“Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
“CHARLES ARNER VON ARNHEIM.” 

“Arnburg, 21st March, 1780.” 

“Pp, S. My wife has just told me that she wishes to be present at the comedy 
of the poulterer, so we shall pour down upon you, with all the children, in the 
family coach.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXI.—A GOOD COW-MAN, 


Wuen Arner had dismissed Wilhelm, he went into his cow-house, and, from 
amongst his fifty cows, he chose out one for Hubel Rudi, and said to his cow- 
man: “Feed this cow well, and tell the boy to drive it to Bonnal, and put it up 
in the pastor’s cow-house, till I come.” 

The cow-man replied: “Sir! I must obey your orders; but there is not one 
amongst the fifty, I would. not rather part with. She is such a fine, young, . 
handsome cow; and just at her best time for milking.” 

“Tt is to your credit, cow-man, to be so sorry to lose the good cow; but I am 
glad I chose it, I was looking for the best. She is going to belong to a poor 
man, cow-man, so don’t grieve over her. She will be a treasure to him.” 

Oow-man. “O, sir, it is a sad pity to send her. She will fall off soin a poor 
man’s hands, grow so thin, and lose her looks. 0, sir, if I find he starves her, 
I shall be running off to Bonnal every day, with all my pockets full of bread and 
salt for her.” 

Squire. ‘Thou art a good fellow; but the man has an excellent meadow of 
his own, and plenty of food for her.” 

Cow-man. ‘Well, if she must go, I do hope she will be well treated.” 

Squire. “Depend upon it, she will want for nothing, cow-man.” 

The man fed the cow, and sighed to himself, because his master had chosen 
the best of all his set, to give away. He gave his favorite Spot his own bread 
and salt. from breakfast, and then said to the boy: ‘‘Put on thy Sunday coat 
and a clean shirt, brush thy shoes, and make thyself neat; thou must drive Spot 
to Bonnal.” 

And the boy did as the cow-man bade him, and drove away the cow. 

Arner stood still for a while, earnestly considering what he should decide 
about the bailiff. 

As a father, when he restrains his wild untoward boys, seeks only the welfare 
of his children—as a father grieves at the punishment he is obliged to inflict, 
and would gladly exchange it for forgiveness and approbation—as he shows his 
sorrow in punishing, and touches his children’s hearts still more by his tender 
regret than by the chastisement—so, thought Arner, must I punish, if I would 
perform my duty as judge, in the spirit of a father to my dependants. 

With these feelings he formed his decisions about the bailiff. 

In the mean time his wife and her maidens had hastened dinner, that it 
might be over sooner than usual. 


CHAPTER LXXXII.—A COACHMAN WHO LOVES HIS MASTER'S SON. 


AnD little Charles, who had already been more than a dozen times to the 
coachman, to desire him to make haste and get the coach ready, ran again to the 
stables and called out: “We have done dinner, Francis! Put to, and drive 
round to the door, directly.” 

‘You are mistaken, young master; I heard the dinner-bell ring just now.” 

Charles. ‘“ How dare you say I am mistaken? I will not bear that, old 
moustache! ” 

Francis. ‘Hold, my boy! I will teach you to call me moustache! I will 
plait the horses’ tails and manes, and put on the ribands and the rosettes, and 
that will take me an hour—and, if you say another word, I will tell your papa 
that Herod is ill—See how he shakes his head! And then he will leave the 
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black horses in the stable and take the little carriage, and you can not go with 
him.” 

Charles. “No, no, Francis! Stop—don’t begin to plait their manes. I love 
you, Francis! and will not call you moustache any more.” 

Francis. ‘You must give me a kiss then, Charles, in my beard; or I will 
take the ribands and plait them.” 

Charles. ‘No, don’t do so, pray.” 

Francis. ‘Why did you call me moustache? You must kiss me, or I will 
not drive the black horses.” 

Charles. ‘‘ Well, then, if must! But you will get the coach ready very soon 
then.” 

Francis put down the curry-comh, lifted up the boy, who kissed him; said: 
“There's a good little fellow! ”"—put the horses to the coach, and drove quickly 
round to the hall-door. 

Arner was sitting with his wife and children, and Charles begged his papa to 
let him ride upon the coach-box with Francis. “It is so hot and crowded 
inside.” 

“With all my heart,” said Arner; and called out to Francis: “Take good 
care of him.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIII.—THE SQUIRE WITH HIS WORKMEN. 


Anp Francis drove his spirited horses fast, and was soon on the plain near 
Bonnal, where the men were breaking stones. 

Then Arner got out of the coach, to look at their work, and he found all the 
men in their right places. 

They had got on with their work very well for the time. 

And Arner praised the regularity and good appearance of the work, in a 
manner which convinced the dullest amongst them, that the slightest irregularity 
or neglect would not have escaped him. 

Leonard was very glad of this, for he thought within himself, now they will 
all see that it is impossible for me to allow any carelessness or neglect. 

Arner asked the master which was Hubel Rudi; and, at the moment Leon- 
ard pointed him out, poor Rudi, who was pale and evidently very weak, was 
raising a very heavy stone with his iron crow. Arner called out immediately: 
“Do not overwork yourselves, my good fellows; and take care not to do your- 
selves an injury.” Then he ordered the master to give them each a glass of 
wine, and went toward Bonnal. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV.—A SQUIRE AND A PASTOR, WHO HAVE EQUALLY KIND HEARTS. 


HE soon saw the good pastor coming to meet him, and the squire ran quickly 
toward him, and called out: “You should not have troubled yourself to come 
out such weather as this? It is not right, with your delicate health;” and he 
then went into the house with him. 

There he told him the whole history of the poulterer, and then said: “TI have 
some business to transact, but will be quick about it, that we may enjoy a couple 
of hours quietly together.” 

He sent immediately for young Meyer, and said to the pastor: “The first 
step shall be to seal up all the bailiff’s accounts and books of reckoning; for I 
am resolved to know who are concerned with him, and he shall settle with them 
all, in my presence.” 
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Pastor. ‘By doing this, you will get to know a great deal about the people 
of the village.” 

Squire. ‘“ And, as I hope, find out the way to put an end to a great deal of 
domestic unhappiness; if I can by this means make it clear and evident to every 
man how irrevocably people ruin themselves when they get ever so little into 
debt to such grasping men as the bailiff. In my opinion, my good friend, the 
laws do too little against this ruinous practice.” 

Pastor. ‘No law can do so much to counteract it, as the paternal kindness 
of the lord of a mianor.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV.—THE SQUIRE’S FEELINGS TOWARD HIS GUILTY BAILIFF. 


As they were speaking, young Meyer arrived, and Arner said to him: “‘ Meyer, 
I mean to dismiss my bailiff; but, notwithstanding his offenses, some circum- 
stances lead me to wish him to receive, for life, a part of the emolument of his 
office. You are well off in the world, Meyer! and I think, if I were to make 
you bailiff, you would willingly allow the old man a hundred florins yearly, out 
of your salary.” 

Meyer. “If your honor thinks me equal to the situation, I shall wish in this, 
as to every other respect, to do according to your pleasure.” 

Arner. ‘Well then, Meyer, come to me to Arnburg to-morrow, and I will 
arrange this business. For the present, I will only tell you that you must take 
my secretary and Abi, who is a qualified man, with you, and seal up all Hum- 
mel’s writings and accounts. You must carefully see after it, that not one of 
his papers or accounts be secreted.” 

Immediately young Meyer and the squire’s secretary took Abi with them, and 
sealed up the bailiff’s papers. His wife went with a wet sponge toward the 
chalked board; but Meyer saw her, and hindered her from touching it, and had 
a copy of it taken immediately. ‘ 

And Meyer, the secretary, and Abi, wondered to see on the board: “On 
Saturday, 18th, to Joseph, Leonard’s man, three crowns.” ‘ What was this for?” 
said they to the bailiff and his wife; but they gave them no answer. 

And when the men arrived at the parsonage-house, with the copy of the 
board, the squire also wondered at the three crowns, and asked the men if they 
knew the meaning of it. 

“We inquired, but nobody would give us an answer,” replied the men. 

“T wil soon find it out,” said the squire. “ When Flink and the gaoler come, 
tell them to bring the bailiff and Hans Wust here.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVI.—THE PASTOR AGAIN SHOWS HIS KINDNESS OF HEART. 


THE good pastor had no sooner heard this, than he slipped out of the room, 
went to the tavern, and said to the bailiff: ‘ For God’s sake what is the meaning 
of these three crowns to J oseph? It will be a double misfortune to thee, if 
thou dost not tell me. The squire is angry about it.” 

Then the bailiff sorrowfully confessed to the pastor, the whole affair about 
Joseph and the money. 

And the pastor went immediately back to Arner, and told him all, and how 
penitently the bailiff had owned it to him; and he again entreated the squire to 
be merciful toward this unhappy man. 

‘Be not uneasy, my good friend! You may depend upon finding me humane 
and compassionate toward him,” said Arner. 
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He then had Joseph taken from his work, and brought before him, with Wust 
and the bailiff. 

The bailiff trembled: like an aspen leaf. Wust appeared very sorrowful, but 
composed and patient. 

But Joseph was in a rage, and said to the bailiff: ‘‘Thou old wretch, this is‘all 
thy fault.” - 

Arner had the prisoners brought, one after the other, into the inner 
room. of the parsonage-house, and there he examined them, in the pres- 
ence of Meyer, Abi, and the attorney. And when the secretary had writ- 
ten down their depositions, word for word, and read them over to the 
prisoners, and these had again repeated and confirmed them, he had them ail 
brought to the place where the parish-meetings are held, under the lime-trees, 
and ordered the bell to be rung, to assemble all the people. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII—ON A CHEERFUL DISPOSITION, AND ON GHOSTS. 


But before this, the squire went for a few moments into the other room, to the 
pastor, and said: ‘‘I will take a draught of something to refresh me, my good 
friend. For I mean to be merry with the people. It is the best way to con- 
vince them of any thing.”’ 

‘Nothing is more certain,” said the pastor. 

And the squire made him pledge him, and said: ‘I wish all clergymen would 
learn thus to go amongst the people in a straight-forward, unceremonious man- 
ner. When people see a man good-humored, and with an open, unrestrained 
manner, they are half won already.” 

‘ Alas, sir!” said the pastor, ‘‘this cheerfulness, and open, unrestrained man- 
ner, are exactly what we are least allowed to practice.” 

Squire. ‘It is a misfortune, belonging to your situation, reverend sir.” 

Pastor. ‘You are quite right. None should go amongst the people with a 
more unrestrained, cheerful, open manner, than the ministers of religion. They 
should be the friends of the people, and known to be such. They should be in- 
fluenced by a regard to them in their speech, and in their silence. They should 
carefully consider their words, and yet dispense them freely, benevolently, and 
to the purpose, like their Master. But, alas! they form themselves in othér 
schools, and we must have patience, squire. In all situations of life, there are 
many impediments to the practice of what is simple and natural.” 

Squire. “It is true. In all ranks people wander continually further and 
further from the path they should follow. Much time, which ought to be em- 
ployed upon important duties, is wasted upon ceremonies and nonsense: and 
there are few men who, under the burthen of forms of etiquette and pedantry, 
preserve due attention to their duties, and to the really important objects of 
their lives, as you have done, my dear friend. But, by your side, it is my delight 
and joy to feel it my happy destination to act the part of a father, and I will en- 
deavor to fulfill it with a pure heart, and, like you, with as little of the ceremony 
and nonsense of the world as possible.” 

Pastor. ‘You make me ashamed, my dear sir.” 

Squire. ‘T feel what I say! but the bell will soon ring. I am impatient for 
the comedy at the parish-meeting. I do expect, this time, to cure them of some 
of their superstitions.” 

Pastor. ‘‘May God grant you success! This superstition of theirs, interferes 
sadly with the good one seeks to do them.” 
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- Squire. “TI find, from*my own experience, that it often makes them very 
stupid, timid, and irresolute.” | 

Pastor. “Tt warps a man’s understanding, and has a bad effect upon all he 
does, and says, and thinks. And, what is still worse, it injures his heart, and 
hardens it with pride and uncharitableness.” 

Squire: -‘“Very true. There is a wide distinction between the pure simplicity 
of nature, and the blind stupidity of superstition.” 

Pastor. “Yes. The uncorrupted simplicity of nature is alive to every im- 
pression of truth and virtue: it is like a blank tablet. But the stupidity of 
superstition is like melted ore, incapable of receiving any impression, except 
from fire and flame. And now that you have introduced the subject of this dis- 
tinction, which is of so much importance to me, in my avocation, will you per- 
mit me to say a few more words about it?” 

Squire. “Pray do. The subject is very interesting to me.” 

Pastor. ‘Man, in the uncorrupted simplicity of his nature, knows little; but 
what he does know, is well arranged. His attention is firmly and steadily 
directed toward what is useful and comprehensible to him. He does not seek 
to know what he can neither comprehend nor turn to use. But the stupidity of 
superstition has no clear arrangement in its knowledge, It boasts of knowing 
what it neither knows nor comprehends; it persuades itself that the disorder of 
its ideas is heavenly illumination, and that the fleeting splendor of its airy 
bubbles is divine light and wisdom. 

“The simple innocence of nature, makes use of all the senses, judges nothing 
inconsiderately, examines every thing quietly and attentively, endures opposi- 
tion, earnestly seeks and desires what is necessary; not what is mere matter of 
speculation, and conducts itself peacefully, gently, kindly, and benevolently. 
But. superstition believes in contradiction to its own senses, and to the senses of 
mankind; never rests but in the triumph of its own obscurity, and rages rudely, 
wildly, and unfeelingly, wherever it exists. 

‘‘Man, in a state of simplicity, is guided by his uncorrupted heart, upon which 
he can always depend; and by his senses, which he uses peacefully. 

‘But the superstitious man is guided by his opinions, to which he sacrifices 
his feelings, his senses, and often his God, his country, his neighbor, and himself.” 

Squire. ‘Every page of history confirms the truth of your statement; and 
a very small share of experience and knowledge of the world, is sufficient -to 
convince any man that hardness of heart and superstition are inseparable com- 
panions, and always followed by pernicious and grievous consequences.” 

Pastor. ‘‘¥rom this essential difference between the simplicity of the honest, 
unprejudiced man, and the stupidity of the superstitious man, it appears that the 
best method of opposing superstition, is: ‘In educating the poor, to ground their 
knowledge of the truth upon the pure feelings of innocence and love; and to 
turn their attention chiefly to the surrounding objects which interest them in 
their individual situations.’ ” 

Squire. “TI understand you, my good friend! and I think, with you, that by 
this means superstition and prejudice would. lose their: sting, their hurtfulness, 
and their accordance with the passions and desires of: wicked hearts, and with 
the groundless terrors and weak fancies ofa busy, speculative knowledge.» ° 

And thus all that would-remain of: prejudice and ‘superstition would be: but 
empty words, and shades of things without inward poison, and these would: die 
away of themselves.” ‘i 
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Pastor. ‘It appears to me in the same light. The education of the poor 
should be founded upon clear ideas, surrounding objects, and the cautious develop- 
ment of the impulses of human nature; because these are, undoubtedly, the 
foundation of true human wisdom. 

“To fix the attention strongly upon speculative opinions and distant objects, 
and feebly upon our duties, our actions, and the objects which surround us, is to 
create disorder in the soul of man. It leads to ignorance about our most im- 
portant affairs, and to a foolish predilection for information and knowledge, which 
do not concern us. 

‘Roughness and hardness of heart are the natural consequences of all pride 
and presumption; and the source of the inward poison of superstition and prej- 
udice is clearly derived from this: that in the education of the people, their at- 
tention is not steadily turned to the circumstances and objects around them, 
which have a strong and near relation to their individual situation, and would 
lead their hearts to pure and tender feelings of humanity upon all occasions. 

“Tf people sought thus to instruct them, as earnestly and zealously as they 
do to teach them particular opinions, superstition would be torn up by the roots, 
and deprived of all its power; but I feel daily, more and more, how little we are 
advanced in this good work.” 

Squire. ‘In the world all is comparatively true, cr not true. There have 
been rude times—times when aman who did not believe in ghosts was esteemed 
a heretic; times when a man was obliged, on pain of forfeiting his rights and 
his situation of judge, to order old women to the rack, to make them confess 
their dealings with the devil.” 

Pastor. ‘God be praised, those times are gone by; but much of the old 
leaven still remains.” 

Squire. ‘Yet, be of good cheer, my friend! One stone after another falls 
away from the temple of superstition; and it would be well if people were only 
as zealous to build up the temple of God, as they are to overthrow that of 
superstition | ” 

Pastor. ‘There again we are wanting: and this checks and destroys my 
rejoicing in the attacks made upon superstition; because I see that those who 
are so active against it, trouble themselves very little about upholding religion, 
the sanctuary of God, in its strength.” 

Squire ‘“Itis too true. But in all revolutions people will always begin by 
rejecting good and bad together. They were in the right to purify the Lord’s 
temple; but they will soon perceive that, in their zeal, they have injured the 
walls, and then they will return and repair them again.” 

Pastor. ‘1 trust it will be so! and, indeed, I see myself that people begin 
to feel that destructive irreligion strikes at the root of human happiness.” 

Squire. ‘We must now go; and I will make one attempt this very day to 
attack superstition, and overthrow the belief in ghosts which exists in Bonnal.” 

Pastor. ‘May you be successful! I have as yet been able to do very little 
against it by my arguments and preaching.” 

Squire. ‘I will not attempt it by words. My poulterer must spare me that 
trouble, with his basket and lantern, his pickaxe and mattock.” 

Pastor. “I really believe it will succeed admirably. It is certain that, when 
people know well how to turn such accidents to advantage, they may do more 
by means of them in a moment, than they can in half a century by all the arts 
of eloquence.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII.—ON GHOSTS, IN A DIFFERENT TONE. 


In the mean time the country people were all assembled at the place of meet- 
ing. Yesterday’s adventure, and the report of the prisoners, brought them to- 
gether in crowds. The alarming appearance of the devil had greatly agitated 
them, and they had already, early that morning, taken council together what was 
to be done under the circumstances, and had come to a resolution that the pas- 
tor ought no longer to be allowed to teach and preach so incredulously, and to 
laugh at all stories of ghosts. They determined to request Hartknopf, the 
church-warden, to make a proposal to this effect at the meeting; but young 
Meyer was against this, and said: “I can not agree that the old miser, who 
starves his own children, and is constantly hunting about for all sorts of refuse, 
should speak for us. It will be an eternal shame for us to appoint such a 
hypocrite.” 

The men answered: ‘We know well enough that he is a hypocrite and a 
miser, and we know that the way in which he and his maid-servant live together 
is scandalous. It is true, also, that we have not such a liar amongst us, nor one 
who encroaches so much upon his neighbor’s land, or clears his field so carefully 
at harvest-time; but then, there is not one of us who can talk to a minister, or 
discuss spiritual matters, as he can. If you can tell us of any one, who will do 
it only half so well, we will be content.” But Meyer knew of nobody. 

So the men made their request to the church-warden, in these words: “ Hart- 
knopf, you are the man amongst us who best knows how to answer a clergy- 
man; and when the squire holds the meeting to-day, we wish you to make a 
complaint against the pastor, on account of his unbelief, and to ask for the ap- 
pointment of a day of prayer, on account of the fearful appearance of Satan.” 

They did not talk to him publicly about this, but the cleverest amongst them 
explained the business to him; for the pastor had many friends amongst the 
poorer part of them. Some of the richer country people disliked him the more 
on this account, particularly since he had maintained, in one of his morning dis- 
courses, that it was not right in them to oppose the division of a waste com- 
mon, which the squire had proposed for the advantage of the poor. 

The church-warden Hartknopf, accepted the appointment, and said: “You 
have given me rather late notice of this, but I will study the proposition; ” and 
he went away to his own house, and thought over what he had to say, from 
morning until evening, when the bell rang for the meeting. When those who 
were in the plot were all assembled together, they wondered why he did not 
join them, and could not imagine what kept him away. Then Nickel Spitz 
said: ‘He is only waiting till you go in form to fetch him.” . 

‘What is to be done?” said the men. ‘We must e’en do as the simpleton 
wishes, or he will not come.” 

So they sent three of their officers to fetch him; and these soon returned with 
him. 

The churchwarden saluted the people, with as much dignity asif he had been 
a pastor; and, with great importance and gravity, assured all those who had 
entered into the agreement, that he had now studied the proposition. 

In the mean time, Arner had told the poulterer that, when he made a signal, 
by taking a large white handkerchief out of his pocket, he must come forth, and 
do all that they had agreed upon together. 
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Then he went with the pastor and the secretary to the meeting. 

All the people stood. up, and welcomed the worthy squire and the reverend 
pastor. . : 

_Arner thanked them with paternal kindness, and then told the men to sit 
down upon benches, that all might be done in proper order. 

Theresa and the pastor’s wife, and the children and servants, from the hall and 
the parsonage-house, stood in the churchyard, from whence they could see what 
passed at the meeting. 

Arner now ordered the prisoners to be brought forth, one after the other, and 
their depositions to be read in their presence. 

And when they had confirmed them before the meeting, he told the bailiff to 
kneel down and hear his sentence, and addressed him as follows:— 


CHAPTER LXXXIX.—A JUDGMENT. 


“UNHAPPY MAN! 

“It grieves me to the heart, to pronounce against thee, in thy old age, the 
doom which must follow evil deeds like thine. Thou hast deserved death; not 
because’ Hubel Rudi’s meadow or my landmark are worth a man’s life, but be- 
cause perjury and daring robbery bring innumerable dangers and evils upon a™ 
country. 

“The perjured man and the robber becomes a murderer, when circumstances 
tempt him to it; and is already a murderer in many senses, through the conse- 
quences of the error, suspicion, distress, and misery, which he occasions. 

“Therefore, thou hast deserved death. 

“T will, however, spare thy life, in consideration of thy old age, and because 
a part of thy crimes were committed against myself, individually. 

“This is thy punishment :— 

“Thou shalt this day, in the presence of appointed persons and of all who 
wish to accompany thee, be carried to the landmark, and there, in chains, re- 
place every thing as it was before. 

‘Thence thou shalt be taken to the village prison, when the pastor will ex- 
amine thee, for the space of fourteen days, about thy past life, that the causes 
of thy great recklessness and hardness of heart may be clearly and evidently 
discerned: and J will myself use my utmost endeavors to discover the circum- 
stances which have led thee to these crimes, and which may lead others of ~~ 
dependants into similar misfortunes. r bat 

“ After this fortnight is expired, the pastor will, on the Sunday: Soieening 
openly, before the whole community, relate the history of thy past life, of the 
“disorders of thy house, thy hardness of heart, thy contempt of oaths and duties, 
and thy way of keeping -aecounts ‘against the poor and rich—and the whole 
must be confirmed by thy own confession. 

“T will myself be present; and, with the assistance of the soaniois will en- 
deavor to preserve my dependents from such dangers in future, and to provide 
them with assistance and counsel against all such sources and causes of domes- 
tic misery. 

“And with this I would willingly discharge thee, were my people safficlanile 
peaceable and well brought up to follow after the truth and what pertains. to 
their temporal and eternal welfare, for their own sake, and not from the fear of 
severe, painful, and loathsome punishment ; but, with so many rude, uncontrolled, 
and boisterous people, as are still amongst us, it is necessary for me to add:— 
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“That the executioner must conduct thee to-morrow under the gallows:at Bon- 
nal, and there bind thy right hand to a stake, and mark the first three fingers 
with an indelible black stain. 

“But it is my express desire, that no man imbitter this thy hour of suffering, 
by jest. or laughter, or any mark of redicule; but that, on the contrary, all the 
people look on, without noise or speech; and with their heads uncovered.” 

The squire then: condemned. Hans Wust to eight days’ punishment:in ‘prison. 
And Joseph, as being a stranger, he immediately expelled from his territories, 
and forbade him to labor or to appear upon his land any more, on pain of being 
sent to the house of correction. 

In the mean time the pastor’s god-father, Hans Renold, had secretly told him 
what the country people had settled with the church-warden, and that they would 
certainly and without doubt attack him on account of his unbelief. 

The pastor thanked Renold, and told him, laughingly, not to be uneasy; the 
thing would not end ill. 

“This is excellent,” said the squire, to whom the pastor told this, “that they 
should themselves begin the game:” and, whilst he was speaking, the Ca 
warden got up and said :— 


CHAPTER XC.—THE PROPOSAL OF HARTKNOPF, THE CHURCH-WARDEN. 
‘“ HONORED sir! 

““May I be permitted, in the name of your faithful people of Bonnal, to state 
to you an affair of conscience?” 

Arner answered: ‘‘I.am ready to hear. Who are you? What have you to 
say?” 

The church-warden replied: ‘I am Jacob Christopher Frederick Hartknopf, 
church-warden and elder of Bonnal, and fifty-six years of age. And the princi- 
pal people of the village, being themselves inexperienced and unaccustomed to 
speak eigen apenael subjects, have chosen and requested me to pin a statement 
before you.” 

Arner, ‘‘ Now then, Mr. Church-warden Hartknopf, to the point.” 

Then the church-warden began again :— 

“HONORED SIR! 

“We have received: from our forefathers a belief that the devil and-his wut 
often appear to men; and, since it. is now become very. evident that this: our old 
belief in spirits is true, as indeed we never for a moment doubted it: to be, we 
are compelled to take the liberty. of. informing your: honor, 'that:.our reverend 
pastor (may God forgive him,)-is not-of this belief. - We well. know-that»your 
honor is of the same opinion with the pastor on this subject. But sinee, in 
sacred things, we must obey God: rather than ‘man, we hope your honor will 
forgive our freedom, when we entreat that the reverend pastor: may, in future, 
teach our children our old belief, about the appearance of the devil; and that he 
may say nothing to them against ghosts, in which: we believe, and: will continue 
to believe. It is also our wish, that some Sunday, at no great distance, may be 
fixed upon for a day of fasting, and prayer, and humiliation; that we: may all, 
upon an appointed: day, penitently implore forgiveness, in ee and ashes for.the 
increasing sin of want of belief in spirits.” : 

The squire and the pastor; though theywere ‘scarcely able to peta thelr 
laughter till he had finished, yet heard-him -with:all possible patience. 

But the country people rejoiced in their hearts over this discourse, and re- 
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solved to accompany this able orator home, by hundreds, though they had sent 
only three to fetch him. 

They now rose up on all sides, and said: ‘Honored sir! we all agree in what 
the church-warden has declared.” 

But the poor, and all those who loved the pastor, were very sorry and grieved 
about it, and said here and there to each other: ‘If he had only the luck to 
believe like other people—he is such an excellent man!” But these durst not 
speak out, so that his enemies triumphed. 


CHAPTER XCI.—THE SQUIRE’S REPLY. 


THE squire took off his hat, looked earnestly around him, and said:— 

“Neighbors! you had no need of an orator for such nonsense as this. The 
whole affair, and the appearance of the devil, is all a mistake; and your pastor 
is one of the wisest of ministers. You ought to be ashamed of insulting him 
through such a poor blockhead as your church-warden. If you had a proper 
regard for his learning and judgment, you would be wiser, lay aside your belief 
in old women’s tales, and not seek to restrain intelligent people to foolish opin- 
ions, which are entirely without foundation.” 

Here the country people all exclaimed: ‘‘ But it was only last night that the 
devil appeared to the bailiff, and sought to lay hold of him.” 

Squire. “You are mistaken, neighbors; and before supper-time you will be 
ashamed of your credulity. But I hope you are not all equally hardened in 
your folly. Meyer! are you also of the opinion, that it is past all doubt that it 
was the devil who frightened the bailiff so terribly upon the hill?” 

Young Meyer answered: ‘‘ What do I know about the matter, your honor?” 

The church-warden and many of the men were angry at Meyer for answer- 
ing thus. 

And the church-warden muttered over the bench to him: “How canst thou 
talk so against thy knowledge and conscience, Meyer?” But many of the men 
exclaimed: “ We all heard the horrible voice of the pursuing devil.” 

Squire. ‘I know very well that you heard a shout, and a roaring, and a 
rattling. But how can you tell that all this was the devil? Might it not be a 
man, or several men, who, unluckily for the bailiff, who seems to have been 
there at an improper time, wished to frighten him? The wood is scarcely ever 
without somebody in it, and the high road is near, so that it may as easily have 
been men as the devil.” 

Countrymen. ‘Twenty or thirty men could not have made such a noise; and, 
if your honor had been there and heard it, you would never have thought of its 
being men.” 

Squire. “Nightis deceitful, neighbors! and, when people are once frightened, 
they see and hear double.” 

Countrymen. “It is of no use to talk of being mistaken. It is impossible.” 

Squire. “But I tell you it is altogether certain that you were mistaken.” 

Countrymen. “No, please your honor, it is entirely certain that we were not 
mistaken.” 

Squire. “T have a great notion I could convince you that you were mis- 
taken.” 

Countrymen. “We should like to see that, your honor.” 

Squire. ‘Many things would be more difficult.” 

Countrymen. “ Your honor is joking.” 
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— Squire. “No, I am not joking. Ifyou think I can not do it, I will try. 
And if you will agree to divide the common, I will perform my promise, and 
convince you that all the roaring and rattling was made by one man.” 

Countrymen. ‘ That is impossible.” 

Squire. “ Will you venture it?” 

Countrymen. “Yes, sir, we will! We durst venture two commons upon. it, 
that you will not be able to prove this,” 

Here there arose a murmur amongst the countrymen. Some of them said: 
“People should take care what they promise.” Others replied: “He can no 
more prove this, than that the devil will go to heaven!” Othersagain said: ‘We 
have nothing to fear; he must give it up. We will venture; he can never 
‘prove it.” 

Countrymen (aloud.) “Yes, squire; if you will keep your word; speak on. 
We are content that if you can prove what you say, that one man made the 
noise we heard yesterday, we will divide the common. That is to say, if you 
can prove it entirely to our satisfaction; not otherwise.” 

The squire took out a large white handkerchief, gave the poulterer the signal, 
and said to the men: “I must have a quarter of an hour for preparation. ” 

The people smiled all around, and said: ‘Till to-morrow, squire, if you will.” 

The squire said not a word in answer to their rudeness; but those who were 
in the churchyard, and could see the poulterer approaching the place of meeting, 
laughed heartily. 

The men anticipated some mischance when they heard the bursts of laughter, 
and saw the stranger, with his dark basket and lantern, drawing near, 

“What foolis this, who walks witha lighted lantern in broad daylight?” 
said they. 

Arner answered: ‘‘It is my poulterer from Arnheim!” and called out to him: 
“ Christopher, what is your business here ?” 

‘‘T have a tale to tell, please your honor.” 

‘With all my heart,” answered Arner. 

Then the poulterer set down his basket, and said :— 


CHAPTER XCII.—SPEECH OF THE POULTERER TO THE MEETING. 


“HONORED sir, reverend pastor, and you neighbors, here are the pickaxe, the 
mattock, the spade, the brandy-bottle, the tobacco-pipe, and the cocked hat of your 
bailiff, which, in his fright, he left by the landmark last night, when I drove him 
away from his work on the hill.” 

Countrymen. “And are we to believe that it was you who made all the noise? 
That can never be. The proof is not sufficient; we beg for another.” 

Squire. “Wait a little longer. He has a lantern by his side. Perhaps it may 
enlighten you alittle.” And then he added, loudly and very seriously: “ Be silent, 
if you please, till he has finished what he has to say.” 

The men obeyed. 

Then the poulterer continued: “ You are not so civil as people usually are in this 

“country. Why don’t you let me finish? Remember the poulterer of Arnheim. 
If you do not hear every word I have to say, the next newspaper will be full 
of you; for there is not a syllable of truth in the devil's having appeared to the 
bailiff’ It was I who frightened him! I, the poulterer, just as I now stand before 
you, with this basket, and this new black goat-skin, which I had put over my 
basket, because it rained yesterday, and I had hung the lantern before the basket, 
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as you saw it when I came here. I filled it full of oil at Hirzau, that it might 
burn well; for it was very dark, and the road, as you well know, is bad near 
Hirzau. Ateleven o’clockI was in the tavern at Hirzau. I can bring the land- 
lord, and at least ten men more, who were there, to prove this. As I came over 
the top of the hill, it struck twelve at Bonnal; and then I heard the bailiff, not half 
a stone’s throw from the high-road, swearing and working away; and, as I knew 
him immediately by his voice and his swearing, I began to wonder what he was 
doing there at that hour of night. I half suspected that he was searching for 
hidden treasures, and that he might share them with me if I hit the right time. 
I followed the. noise. But the bailiff, it seems, had yesterday, contrary to his 
usual custom, drunk rather more than was necessary; for, the moment he beheld 
me, he took me—a poor sinful man—for the devil in a bodily form! and when 
J saw that he was about removing a landmark in our master’s wood, I thought to 
myself: come, he deserves to be frightened. I will make him think hell is gaping 
for him! So I bound the mattock, pickaxe, spade, and my walking-stick, all to- 
gether, dragged them down the hill, over the stones, after me, and shouted out, 
with all my might: Oh!—Ah!—Uh!—bai—iiff!—thou art mine! Hum—mel! 
And I was not more than a stone’s throw from you, when you crept out softly and 
cautiously with your torches, to the bailiff’s assistance. But as I had no wish to 
frighten innocent folks with making a noise so near them, I gave over, and went 
up the hill again, with my booty, to my basket, and then took the nearest way 
home. It was a quarter past two when our watchman met me, and asked why 
I was carrying workmen’s tools upon my egg-basket. 

“T forget what I answered, but certainly nothing to the purpose; for I did not 
wish to say any thing of it, till I had told the squire my story; which I did at six 
o’clock this morning. : 

“‘ And now, neighbors, how do you think I could come by this story and these 
tools so early, if what I tell you is not true? ” 

Some of the countrymen scratched their heads, others laughed. 

The poulterer continued: “If such a thing should happen to you again, neigh- 
bors, let me just, in a friendly way, advise the watchman, the authorities, and 
all the honorable commonalty of Bonnal, to let loose the greatest dog in the village, 
and he will soon discover the devil.” 

The poulterer here ceased, and there was a general murmur on every side. 


CHAPTER XCIII.—THE POOR ARE GAINERS BY THE COMEDY. 


Some countrymen. ‘It is as he says, by G—! all the circumstances agree.” 

Other countrymen. ‘What a set of fools we were.” 

Kunz. “TI wanted to run after the rogue.” 

Some of the leaders. “If we had only not staked the common upon it.” 

The rich countrymen. “ This is a cursed business.” 

The poor. ‘‘ Heaven be praised for it.” 

Theresa. “The master-stroke of all, is getting the common divided.” 

Pastor's wife. ‘The whole is a master-stroke.” 

The church-warden. ‘‘It is enough to make the very stones weep blood! Our 
belief is lost for ever. Elias! Elias! Fire from heaven.” 

The children (from the churchyard.) ‘Thou art mine!—Oh!—Ah!—Uh!l— 
bailiff! ” 

The pastor. ‘TI never saw the people so much moved.” 

The baiif. “Am TI ina dream, or awake? All was a mistake, andI must go 
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under the gallows. And yetI feel no anger; no desire of vengeance rages 
within me.” 

Thus in a general murmur did every man speak according to his own 
feelings. 

After a while Arner stood up, smiled, and said: ‘“ How are you now inclined 
about the fast-day, on account of the fearful appearance of the devil upon the 


hill?” 
Do what is right! Love God! 
And fear God, but neither man nor devil. 


This is the old and true belief; and your stories of apparitions and spirits are idle 
follies, which ruin your heads and hearts. 

‘Now at last the division of your common is agreed upon, and you will find, 
in a few years, how useful and beneficial it will be to your children and grand- 
children, and how much reason I had to wish for it so earnestly. I have ordered 
some drink to be brought to you. Drink it to my health, and to the health of 
- your numerous poor, who, in the division of the common, will receive no more 
than the rest; but to whom it will bea treasure, because they have nothing 
besides. There is not one of you who knows how much his children may stand 
in need of it.” 

Then Arner left the meeting, and told Hubel Rudi to follow him, in a quarter 
of an hour, to the parsonage-house. 

And the squire and the pastor went to their wives in the churchyard, and after- 
ward, with them, to the parsonage-house. 

The pastor praised Arner for the wisdom and humanity with which he had 
treated his flock, and said to him: “I shall never again urge you to show forbear- 
ance and compassion toward any body, for your own benevolent heart has ex- 
ceeded all I could have asked or advised.” 


CHAPTER XCIV.—THE SQUIRE THANKS THE PASTOR. 


THE squire replied: ‘Say no more, my dear friend, I beseech you. I gostraight 
to the point, and am as yet young and withoutexperience. But, with God’s assist- 
ance, I hope to learn how to manage things better. I am truly rejoiced that you 
approve of my decisions. But you must not imagine that 1 am not aware that 
your exertions have been much greater than mine, and that your care and kind- 
ness had prepared every thing, so that little remained for me, but to pronounce 
the sentence.” 

Pastor. ‘ My dear sir, you go too far!” 

Squire. “No, my friend. It is the simple truth, and I should be indeed un- 
thankful and unjust, if I did not acknowledge it. You have labored with great 
care and intelligence to throw light upon my dear grandfather’s inconsiderate 
decisions, and to put an end to their consequences. That good and upright man 
will rejoice, in heaven, over what you have done, and that the evil has at last 
been remedied; and he certainly would not forgive me, if I were to leave your 
goodness unrewarded. Here are the deeds of a small piece of land in your vil- 
lage, which I hope you will accept as a testimony of my gratitude.” 

Thus saying, he gave him a sealed deed of gift, which was expressed with the 
greatest warmth of gratitude. 

Theresa stood by Arner’s side, and presented the pastor with the most beau- 
tiful nosegay ever seen in a parsonage-house. 

“This is in remembrance of the best of grandfathers, reverend sir,” said she, 
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And in the morning the pastor’s wife discovered, for the first time, that it was 
bound together by a string of pearls. 

The good pastor was much overcome: tears filled his eyes, and- he could 
not speak. 

“Say not a word about it,” added the squire. 

“Your heart is worthy of a kingdom!” said the pastor at last. 

“Do not make me blush, my dear sir,” answered the squire. “ Be my friend; 
and, hand in hand, let us strive to make our people as happy as we can. I hope 
to see more of you in future, and you will come more to me, will you not? My 
carriage is always at your service. Send for it, without ceremony, whenever 
you like to come to me.” 


CHAPTER XOV.—THE SQUIRE: ASKS FORGIVENESS FROM A POOR: MAN, WHOM HIS 
GRANDFATHER HAD INJURED. 


In the mean time Hubel Rudi arrived, and the squire held out his hand to the 
poor man, and said: ‘Rudi! my grandfather did you injustice, and deprived you 
of your meadow by his decision. It was amisfortune. He was deceived. You 
must forgive him, and not bear malice against him.” 

Rudi answered: ‘‘ Alas! your honor! I knew very well that it was not his 
fault.” 

‘“‘Did you never hate him for it?” said the squire. 

Rudi. ‘In my poverty, and particularly at first, I was indeed often very 
much troubled that I had not the meadow any longer; but I never felt hatred 
toward his honor.” 

Squire. ‘Is this really true, Rudi?” 

Rudi. “It is, indeed, your honor! God knows that it is, and that I never 
could feel angry with him. I knew in my heart that it was not his fault. What 
could he do, when the bailiff found false witnesses, who swore an oath against 
me? The good old squire, whenever he saw me afterward, gave me money, and 
on all holidays sent me meat, and bread, and wine. May God reward him for 
it. It often cheered me in my poverty.” 

Rudi had tears in his eyes, and continued: ‘‘ Alas! your honor! if he had 
only talked with us, by ourselves, as you do, many, very many things would 
never have happened; but the bloodsuckers were always by his side, whenever 
we saw him, and that spoiled all.” 

Squire. “You must forget this now, Rudi. The meadow is again yours. I 
have effaced the bailiff’s name from the deed, and I wish you joy of it with all 
my heart, Rudi! ” 

Rudi trembled, and stammered out: “I can not enough thank your 
honor.” 

The squire said: “You have nothing to thank me for, Rudi. The meadow is 
yours by the laws of God and man.” 

Rudi clasped his hands together, wept aloud, and said: ‘‘O, my mother’s bless- 
ing is upon me! She died on Friday, your honor! and before she died, she said 
to me: ‘All will go well with thee, Rudi. Think of me, Rudi!’ O, sir, Iam 
so grieved for my dear mother! ” 

The squire and the pastor were much affected, and the squire said: “ God’s 
blessing will indeed be upon you, good and pious man.” 

‘O, sir! it is owing tomy mother’s blessing! The blessing of the most relig- 
jous, patient woman,” said Rudi, weeping. 


a 
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“How: troubled I am, pastor, that this man should have been so long kept out 
of his right,” said the squire. 

“Tt is all over now, sir!” said Rudi, “and suffering and want are blessings 
from God, when they are gone through. But I can not sufficiently thank you 
for all; for the work at the church, which cheered and comforted my mother on 
her death-bed; and then for the meadow. I know not what I ought to say or 
do, sir. O! if she had only lived to see it!” 

Squire. “You are an excellent man, and she will rejoice in your welfare, 
even in heaven. Your sorrow and your filial love have affected me so much, 
that I had almost forgotten to tell you, that the bailiff is bound to pay you 
arrears, with costs.” 

Pastor. ‘Permit me, sir, here to speak a word to Rudi. The bailiff is in 
very straitened circumstances: He is, indeed, bound to pay you: arrears, with 
costs, Rudi. But I know that you are too kind-hearted to push him to the 
uttermost, and to bring him to beggary in his old age. I promised, in his afflic- 
tion, to do all I could to obtain mercy and compassion for him, and I must per- 
form my promise now. Rudi, have pity upon his distress.” 


‘CHAPTER XCVI.—GENEROSITY OF A POOR MAN TOWARD HIS ENEMY. 


Rudi. “Say not a word about the arrears, reverend sir; they are out of the 
question: and, if the bailiff is so poor—I don’t like to seem to boast—but I will 
certainly do what is right toward him. 

‘“The meadow will furnish hay for more than three cows; and, if I keep 
two out of it, I shall have enough and more than I durst hope for; and I 
will willingly tet the bailiff have enough to keep one cow, as long as he 
lives.” . 

Pastor. “Tt is acting generously, and like a Christian, Rudi; and God will 
grant his blessing upon the remainder.” 

Arner. “This is all well and good, my dear sir. But we must not take the 
good fellow at his word, now. He is overcome by his joy. I admire you for 
your offer, Rudi; but consider the thing over quietly for a day or two. It will 
be time enough to promise, when you are sure you will not repent.” 

Rudi. “TI am but a poor man, your honor; but not so poor as to repent 
having promised to do what is right.” 

Pastor. “The squire is right, Rudi. It is enough for the present that you 
will not exact the arrears. If you find that the bailiff is in want; when you 
have well considered the thing, you can do what you like.” 

Fudi. “If the bailiff is in want, Iam sure I shall wish to do as I have said, 
your reverence.” 

Squire. “Well, Rudi, I want this to be a happy, cheerful day for you. 
Would you rather stay and rejoice with us here, or go home to your children? 
I will take care that you have a good supper in either place.” 

Rudi. “Your honor ‘is very good! but I wish to go home to my children. 
There is nobody to take care of them. Alas! my wife is in her grave—and my 
mother algo.” 

Squire. “Then go home to your children, Rudi. In the pastor's cow-house, 
below, you will find a cow, which I give you to reconcile you to my dear grand- 
father, who did you wrong; and that you may this day rejoice over his memory, 
with your children. I have also ordered a quantity of hay to be carried from 
the bailiff’s barn, for it is yours. You will find it at home; and, if your cottage 
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or your cow-house want repairs, take what wood is necessary out of my 
forest.” 


CHAPTER XCVII.—HIS GRATITUDE TO THE SQUIRE. 


Rupi knew not what to say, he was so completely overcome; and this joyful 
confusion, which could not utter a word, pleased Arner more than any expres- 
sion of thanks. 

At last Rudi stammered out a few words, but Arner interrupted him, and 
said, smiling: ‘I see that you are grateful, Rudi.” Hethen again shook him 
by the hand, and added: ‘‘Go, now, Rudi. Drive home your cow, and depend 
upon my help; whenever I can be of service to you in any way, it will always 
be a pleasure to me.” 

Then Rudi left Arner, and drove home the cow. 


CHAPTER XCVIII.—A SCENE TO TOUCH THE HEART. 


THE pastor, and all who were present, had tears in their eyes, and remained 
silent for some moments after the man left the room. 

At last Theresa exclaimed: ‘“‘ What an evening this has been! How fair is 
creation, and with what pleasure and joy does the face of nature inspire us; but 
human happiness is more delightful than all the beauties of earth!” 

“Yes, my love, it surpasses all earthly beauties,” said the squire. 

The pastor added: ‘I thank you, from my heart, sir, for the touching scenes 
you have brought before us. Throughout the course of my life, I never met 
with purer and nobler greatness of soul than in the deed of this man. But it is 
most certain that the purest elevation of the human heart, is to be sought for 
amongst the unfortunate and distressed.” 

The pastor’s wife pressed her children, who were much affected, to her heart, 
bent over them, and wept in silence. 
~ After a while, the children said to her: “Let us go and see his poor children, 
and send them our supper.” . 

And the pastor’s wife said to Theresa: ‘‘ Will you like to go with the chil- 
dren?” 

“Very willingly,” answered Theresa. And the squire and the pastor ex- 
pressed their wish to accompany them. 

Arner had brought a roasted quarter of veal in the carriage with him, for the 
poor family; and the pastor’s wife had added to this some good nourishing broth, 
and given orders for it to be taken to them: but now she sent also her own and 
the children’s supper, and Claus carried all to the poor man’s cottage. 

All the villagers, young and old, men, women, and children, were collected at 
Rudi’s door, and round the hay-cart and the fine cow. 

Claus was followed almost immediately by the squire and his lady, the pastor’s 
wife, and all the children. They went into the room and found nothing but 
sickly, half-naked children, the pictures of hunger and want. All were much 
affected by the distress of the family; and Arner said to his companions: “ Yet 
this very man is now willing to give the bailiff, who has been the cause of all 
this misery for so many years, a third part of the hay from his meadow!” 

“Tt ought not to be allowed,” said Theresa, hastily, in the warmth of her 
compassion for so much distress. “This man, with all his children, ought not 
ito be allowed to give a farthing of what belongs to him to that wicked wretch.” 

“But, my love, would you set bounds to the course of that virtue and 
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magnanimity which God has raised, through suffering and want, to such a 
height ?—a height which has so deeply affected your own heart, and forced tears 
from you?” 

‘‘No, not for worlds,” answered Theresa. ‘ Let him give all he has, if he will. 
God will never forsake such a man!” 

Arner then said to Rudi: “Give your children something to eat.” 

But Rudeli pulled his father by the arm, and whispered in his ear: “ Father, 
may I take Gertrude something?” 

“Yes,” said Rudi; “but wait a little.” 

Arner had heard the word Gertrude, and asked what the little fellow was 
saying about her. 

Then Rudi told him about the stolen potatoes, and his mother’s death-bed ; 
and the goodness of Leonard and Gertrude, and that the very shoes and stock- 
ings he had on came from them; adding: “This is a blessed day for me, your 
honor! but I can not enjoy one mouthful, if these people do not come and share 
it.” 

How Arner praised them, and how they all admired the quiet goodness of a 
poor mason’s wife, and the holy death of Catharine; and how Rudeli ran with 
a beating heart to invite Leonard and Gertrude; and how they declined till 
Arner sent Claus again for them and their children, and then came abashed and 
with downcast eyes; how Charles and Emily begged their papa and mamma to 
give them shoes and stockings, and some of their old clothes, for all the chil- 
dren, and helped them to the nicest food; and how kind the pastor’s wife was 
to them; and how Rudeli and his sisters were not content till Gertrude came, 
and then ran to her, seized hold of her hand, and jumped into her arms. All 
this I will not seek to describe by many words. 

Arner and Theresa stood for some time gazing on the scene, deeply touched 
by the sight of so much misery, which was now cheered and entirely relieved. 
At last, with tears in their eyes, they quietly took leave; and the squire said to 
the coachman: ‘ Drive gently for a mile or two.” 

Leonard and Gertrude remained with Rudi till eight o’clock, joyfully sympa- 
thizing in his good fortune. 


CHAPTER XCIX.—A PLEASING PROSPECT. 


For the last few weeks, there has been a general report in the village, that 
Gertrude wishes to bring about a marriage between Rudi and young Meyer's 
sister, who is her dearest friend. 

And as Rudi’s meadow is worth at least two thousand florins, and it is said 
that the squire has told her brother he should rejoice in the match, people sup- 
pose she will not refuse him. 

The mason goes on extremely well with the building, and the squire likes 
him better every day. 


CHAPTER C.—THE POULTERER’S REWARD. 


THE poulterer came in for his share of good fortune. Theresa saw him, as 
they were driving home, and said to Arner: “He should not go unrewarded; 
for, in reality, it was he, and his night journey, which brought all this 
about.” — 

Then Arner called out to the poulterer, and said: ‘Christopher! my wife 
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insists upon having you paid for your devil’s business:” and he gave him a 
couple of crowns. 

The poulterer made a low bow, and said: “Please your honor, I should like 
to do such devil's business every day of my life.” 

‘‘Yes,” said Arner; ‘provided you could be sure of haying the dogs kept 
well chained up.” 

“Very true, your honor,” said the poulterer; and the carriage drove on. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


THE foregoing pages, although constituting a tale complete in itself, and 
the whole work as originally published in 1781, are but about one-fourth 
part of ‘‘ Leonard and Gertrude,” as enlarged in subsequent editions. 

As introductory to the chapters on the School in’ Bonnal, which are 
the only portion to be given from the remainder of the work, it will not 
be improper to give a brief account of all of it. 

The first volume of the collected edition of Pestalozzi’s works [1818— 
26,] contains all the portion above printed. The story proceeds with 4 
continuation of Arner’s efforts for the improvement of the village, with 
the help of the pastor, of Gluelphi, a retired military officer who becomes 
schoolmaster, Meyer, a cotton manufacturer, and Gertrude, whose simple 
and effective practical methods of managing and instructing her own and 
Rudi’s children, furnish indispensable patterns to the benevolent and well- 
educated but inexperienced gentry. 

The school, though a prominent feature in the story, is only one feature. 
It includes a combination of measures set on foot by Arner for the moral, 
social, and physical improvement of the: people of the village, both rich 
and poor. ‘The action of the tale:consists of the progress of these’ meas- 
ures, and of the opposition to them, resulting from the obstinate adher- 
ence of the rich to their long-established habits of oppression and ex- 
tortion, and from the low vices of falsehood, hypocrisy, &c., which have 
naturally infected the poor. 

One of the chief measures urdertaken by Arner for ameliorating the 
physical condition of the village, is the partition among the landowners 
of a certain common, into equal shares for rich and poor; a scheme 
promising material advantage to the latter, and perfectly fair to the former. 
This is bitterly opposed by the large landowners, however; and the 
clumsy cunning with which they scheme together to prevent the partition, 
and the energetic movements of Arner toward the accomplishment of it, 
form a very curious and graphic picture of the social life of the villagers 
of the period. 

The feudal authority possessed by Arner, however, is too great to admit 
- of any other than underhand and secret methods of opposition to his 
various reforms; and these would necessarily fail at furthest with the 
disappearance of the older generation from the scene, and with the gradual 
substitution in their places of those growing up under the influence of 
the reformatory measures and better education introduced. But the 
progress of events renders it proper for Arner to make application to the 
government for purposes connected with his plans, and some meddlesome 
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relatives of his take the opportunity to make unfavorable representations 
to a conservative minister, with the design of breaking off his enterprise. 
This the minister endeavors to do, from apprehensions of some revolu- 
tionary contagion which is to be spread among Arner’s peasantry, thence 
into the vicinity, and thence onward. But no serious injuries ensued; 
and the whole result of Arner’s undertaking was, as might be expected, 
the beginning of a reform among the younger portion of the community, 
and an increased degree of outward propriety among the elder. 

The career of Hummel, the bailiff, is somewhat elaborately illustrated 
by an episodical history of his previous life. ‘Two sermons by the pastor, 
though also digressions from the thread of the story, are not without in- 
terest, as giving Pestalozzi’s views of what the spirit and methods of 
popular education should be. Hummel himself, after undergoing public 
punishment, is exhibited at the close of the work, with more truthfulness 
than is usual in a story, as relapsing, so far as his failing health and 
diminished riches and influence permit, into his old habits of vile language, 
swindling, and bullying. 

But the story comes to no regular conclusion at the end of the fourth 
volume ;—it drops all the threads of the village life, suddenly and without 
any gathering together; although the first volume, which was written a 
year or two before the others, they being added to it by after-thought, is 
reasonably complete as a work of art. 

The following chapters upon the School in Bonnal, are from various 
parts of the three last volumes; and are selected as furnishing, in their 
connected succession, a good specimen of the style of the remainder of 
the work, and as presenting an exemplification of Pestalozzi’s favorite 
doctrine of the intimate relation between domestic and school instruction. 


THE SCHOOL IN BONNAL.* 


1. A Goop ScHooL Is FOUNDED. 


SINCE the squire had returned from Cotton Meyer’s, he had spent every mo- 
ment he could spare with the lieutenant, in consultation with him on the organ- 
ization of the new school. They both came to the conclusion that a child is 
always well-educated, when he has learned to practice skillfully, orderly, and to 
the benefit of him and his, what is to be his future occupation. 

This principal object of all education seemed to them at once the first requi- 
site of a reasonable school for human beings. And they perceived that the 
lieutenant, and any person proposing to establish a good school for farmers’ and 
factory children, must either himself know and understand what such children 
need to know and do, in order to become capable farmers and factory workers; 
or, if he does not himself understand it, that he must inquire and learn about it, 
and have those at hand who do know and can show him. 

They naturally thought first of Cotton Meyer himself, and immediately after 
this conversation, and their meal, they went to him. 

“This is the man of whom I have said so much to you,” said the squire to the 
lieutenant, and then, to Meyer, “‘ And this is a gentleman who, I hope, will en- 
courage you about your school.” 

‘Meyer did not understand; but the squire explained to him, saying that this 
was to be the schoolmaster of the village. 

Meyer could not sufficiently wonder at this, and after a time he said, “If the 
gentleman is willing to take so much pains, we can not thank him enough; but 
it will require time to become well acquainted with our condition and ways, in 
the village.” 

Lieutenant. “TI presume so; but one must begin some time or other; and I 
shall not regret any pains I take to examine as thoroughly as possible what is 
needed, and what your children can properly learn, in order to be well-fitted for 
their farming and manufacturing.” 

Meyer. ‘That will be an excellent beginning.” 

Lieut. “Ido not know how else I ought to begin; and I shall take every 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with all manner of house and field labor, 
so as to learn correctly what training and what example your children need, in 
order to the right education for their vocation and circumstances.” 

Meyer’s Mareieli was quite at home with the lieutenant. She showed him 
all about the house, and in the stables, what the children must do, to learn to do 
in good order whatever was necessary for themselves and their parents; made 
them dig in the garden and throw earth hither and thither, to even the ground 
and improve its appearance, and adjust the edges; and to scatter fodder cor- 
rectly. The more he saw,the more questions he asked; inquired how they 
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measured hay, reckoned tithes, and kept account of the cotton manufacture ; 
what was the difference of wages in different kinds of cotton, and a hundred 
other things. These they explained to him as far as they could. Then he pro- 
posed to teach the children how to spin. But Mareieli said, ‘‘ We take in some 
hundred zeniners* of yarn in a year, and I have never yet brought them to spin 
right well. And I can not complain about it, either; for they have to do a good 
deal in the fields and about the cattle. But if you desire to see a good arrange- 
ment for the matter of spinning, you must go to see the mason’s wife. With 
her, there is something to be.seen on that point; but-not with us.” 

Lieut. “Is not the mason’s wife, of whom you speak, named Gertrude?” 

Mareieli. ‘‘ It seems that. you know her already?” 

Lieut. ‘No; but the squire had proposed to go directly from you to her.” 

Mar. ‘Well; then you will see that I told you correctly.” 


2. A Goon. ScHOOL IS THE FOUNDATION: OF ALL GOOD FORTUNE. 


Gertrude’s room was so full, when they-entered, that they could scarcely pass- 
between: the. wheels.: Gertrude, who had not expected to see any strangers, told 
the:children, as the door: opened; to get up:and make.room. . But the squire 
would:not:let one of. them move, but gave his hand first to the pastor.and then: 
to the lieutenant, to.lead them behind: the: children, next the wall, to. Gertrude’s: 
table. i 
You could not believe how. much the. scene delighted these Gontleesieas What 
they: had seen with Cotton Meyer seemed as nothing, in comparison. 

And very naturally. Order and. comfort, about:.a rich. man, do not surprise. 
We think, hundreds of others do: not do.so;well,. because they have not money. 
But happiness and comfort in a poor hut, showing so unanswerably that every 
body in the world could be comfortable, if they could maintain good order and. 
were well brought. up—this astonishes a well-disposed mind, almost. beyond 
power of expression. 

But the gentlemen: had:a whole room: full:of such poor children, in 4h fall 
enjoyment-of such blessings, before their eyes. "The squire seemed for a time to. 
be seeing the picture of the first-born of his future better-taught people, as if in 
a dream; and the falcon eyes of the lieutenant glanced hither and thither like 
Vedhatasio from child to:child, from hand -to: hand, from work to work, from eye 
to eye. “The more-he saw, the fuller did his heart. grow with the thought: She 
has. done, and completely, what:we seek; the school which we.look for is in. 
her room. 

The room was for a time as still as death. . The qaudteinien could: de, ener 
but gaze-and gaze, and be silent. But Gertrude’s heart beat at the stillness and 
at ‘the marks ot respect: which :the lieutenant showed to her. during it, and which. 
bordered on reverence. ~The: children however spun: away briskly,.and. laughed. 
out of their eyes to each other ; for they perceived:that. the. gentlemen were there. 
on their-account, and to see their work, 

The lieutenant’s first words:to Gertrude were, “Do these children. all pelote, 
to you, mistress?” 

“No,” said Gertrude, “they are not all :mine;” and she then pointed ont, one 
after another, which were hers, and which were Rudi’s. 

“Think of it, lieutenant,” said the pastor, ‘! these children, who belong to Rudi, 
could not spin one thread, four weeks ago.” 


* Hundred weight. 
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The lieutenant looked at the pastor, and at Gertrude, and answered, ‘‘Is it 
possible!” 

Gertrude. “ That is not remarkable... A child will-Jearn to spin right well in 
a couple of weeks. JI have known children:to learn it in two days.” 

Squire. “It is not that which I am wondering atin this room, but quite 
another thing. These children of other: people, since the three or four weeks 
ago when Gertrude received them, have come to look so differently, that in 
truth I scarcely knew one of them. Living death, and the extremest: mis- 
ery, spoke from their faces; and these are so gone that no trace of them is 
left.” 


The lieutenant replied, in French, “ But what does she do to the children, 
then?” 

Squire. ‘God knows!” 

Pastor. “If you stay here all day, you hear no tone, nor see any shadow of 
any thing particular. It seems always, and in every thing she does, as if any 
other woman could do it; and certainly, the commonest wife: would never im- 
agine that Gertrude was doing, or could do, any thing which. she herself could 
not.” 

Lieut. “You could not say more to raise her in my estimation... That is the 
culmination of art, where men think there is none at all. The loftiest is so sim- 
ple that children and boys think they could do much more than that.” 

As the gentlemen conversed in French, the children began to look at each 
other and laugh. Heireli and the child who sat opposite to her made mouths 
to each other, as if to say, “ Parlen, parlen, parlen.” 

Gertrude only nodded, and all was still in a moment. ..And then the lieuten- 
ant, seeing a book lying on every. wheel, asked Gertrude what they were doing 
with them.” 

Ger. ‘Oh, they learn out of them.” 

Tieut. ‘But, not while they are spinning?” 

Ger. “Certainly.” 

Lieut. ‘I want to see that.” 

Squire. “Yes; you must show us that, Gertrude.” 

Ger. “Children, take up your books and learn.” 

Children. ‘Loud, as we did before?” » 

Ger. “Yes, loud, as you did before; but right.” 

Then the children opened their books, and each laid the appointed page before 
him, and studied the lesson which had been set. But the wheels turned as be- 
fore, although the children kept their eyes wholly on the books. 

The lieutenant could not be satisfied with seeing, and desired her to show 
him every thing relating to her management of the children, and what she taught 
them. 

She would have excused herself, and said it was nothing at all but what the 
gentlemen knew, and a thousand times better than she. 

But the squire intimated to her to proceed. Then she told the children 
to close their books, and she taught them, by rote, a stanza from the song, 

‘“ How beautiful the sunbeams’ play, 
And how their soft and brilliant ray 


Delights and quickens all mankind— 
The eye, the brain, and all the mind!” 
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The third stanza, which they were then learning, reads thus :— 


“The sun isset. And thus goes down, 
Refore the Lord of Heaven’s frown, 
The loftiness and pride of men, 

And all is dusk and night again.” 

She repeated one line at a time, distinctly and slowly, and the children said 
it after her, just as slowly, and very distinctly, and did so over and over, until 
one said, “I know it now.” Then she let that one repeat the stanza alone, and 
when he knew every syllable, she permitted him to repeat it to the others, and 
them to repeat after him, until they knew it. Then she began with them all 
three of the stanzas, of which they had already learned the first two. And 
then she showed the gentlemen how she taught them arithmetic; and her mode 
was the simplest and most practical that can be imagined. 

But of that I shall speak again in another place. 


3. RECRUITING OFFICER’S DOINGS. 


The lieutenant was every moment more convinced that this was the right 
instruction for his school; but he was also convinced that he needed a woman 
like this, if the giving it was to be not merely possible, but actual. 

A Prussian recruiting officer does not contrive so many means of getting into 
the service a fellow who comes up to the standard, as the lieutenant contrived 
to decoy into his trap this woman, who came up to his standard in school 
teaching. 

“ But, mistress,” he began, ‘‘could not the arrangements in your room here be 
introduced into a school?” 

She thought a moment, and replied, “Idon’t know. But it seems as if what 
is possible with ten children is possible with forty. _Butit would require much; 
and I do not believe that it would be easy to find a schoolmaster who would 
permit such an arrangement in his school.” 

Lieut. “ But if you knew of one who desired to introduce it, would you help 
him?” 

Ger. (Laughing.) “Yes, indeed; as much as I could.” 

Tiewt. “And if Iam he?” 

Ger. ‘ Are what?” 

Lieut. ‘The schoolmaster, who would be glad to organize such a school as 
you have in your room.” 

Ger. ‘You are no schoolmaster.’ 

Lieut. “YesIam. Ask the gentlemen.” 

Ger. “ Yes, perhaps, in a city, and in something of which we know neither 
gigs nor gags.” 

Lieut. “No; but, honestly, in a village.” 

Ger. (Pointing to the wheels.) “Of such children?” 

Iieut. “Yes, of such children.” 

Ger. “It isalong way from me to the place where schoolmasters for such 
children look like you.” 

Lieut. ‘Not so far.” 

Ger. “T think it is.” 

Lieut. “But you will help me, if I undertake to organize my school in that 
way?” 

Ger. “If it is far away, I will not go with you.” 
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Lieut. ‘T shall remain here.” 

Ger. “ And keep school?” 

Lieut. “Yes.” 

Ger. ‘Here in the room?” 

Tieut. “No; in the school-room.” 

Ger. ‘You would be sorry, if you should be taken at your word.” 

Ivewt. ‘But you still more, if you should have to help me.” 

Ger. “No; it would please me.” 

Lieut. “ Tou have said twice that you aute help me.” 

Ger. ‘I have—and I say so three times, if you are our schoolmaster.” 

Here he and the other gentlemen began to laugh; and the squire said “ Yes, 
Gertrude; he is certainly your schoolmaster.” - 

This perplexed her. She blushed, and did not know what to say. 

Lieut. ‘‘ What makes you so silent ?” 

Ger. ‘I think it would have been well if I had been as silent for a quarter 
of an hour back.” 

Lieut, “Why?” 

Ger. ‘How can I help you, if you are a schoolmaster?” 

Lieut. ‘You are looking for excuses; but I shall not let you go.” 

Ger. “T will beg you.” 

Lieut. ‘It will be of no use; if you had promised to marry me, you must 
abide by the promise.” 

Ger. ‘‘No, indeed!” 

Tieut. ‘“ Yes, indeed!” 

Ger. “It is out of the question.” 

Squire. ‘If there is any thing which you know, Gertrude, do it as well as you 
can; he will not ask any thing more; but, whatever you do to help him, you 
will do to help me.” 

Ger. “TI will, very willingly; but you see my room full of children, and how 
Iam tied down. But, with regard to advice and help in matters relating to 
work, which a gentleman naturally can not understand, I know a woman who 
understands them much better than I; and she can do whatever I can not.” 

Squire. “ Arrange it as you can; but give him your hand on the bargain.” 


4. A PRroupD SCHOOLMASTER. 


The new condition of affairs raised the courage of the pastor, who had been 
almost in the state of a slave under the old squire; and his acquaintance with 
the son contributed much toward accomplishing his ancient plans. On the 
next Sunday he explained to the people some chapters of the Bible; and, at the 
end of the service, called for whatever else was to be done. Then the squire 
took the lieutenant by the hand, and told him to say himself to the congrega- 
tion what he desired to do for their children. 

The lieutenant arose, bowed to the squire, the pastor, and the congregation, 
took off his hat, leaned on his stick, and said:—‘‘I have been brought up 
with a nobleman, and am myself a nobleman; but I am not for that reason 
ashamed to serve God and my follow-men in the situation which Providence 
calls me; and I thank my dear parents, now under the ground, for the good ed- 
ucation they gave me, and which enables me now to put your school on such a 
footing that, if God will, your children shall all their lives be respected for hay- 
ing attended it. But it is not my business to make long speeches and sermons; 
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but, if it please God, I will begin my school instruction to-morrow, and then 
every thing willbe made plain. Only I will say that each child should bring his 
work, whether sewing, or spinning cotton, or whatever it be, and the instruments 
for the same, until the squire shall purchase such for the school.” ; 

“And what will he do with spinning-wheels in the school?” said men and 
women to each other in all their seats, and one, behind him, so loud that he 
heard it. 

The lieutenant turned round, and said aloud, ‘‘ Nothing, except to make the 
children learn to read and cipher, of each other.” 

This the farmers could not get into their heads how the scholars could learn 
to read and cipher of each other; and many of them ‘said, at the church-door, 
“Tt will be with him as it was with the madder-plants, and the beautiful sheep 
that the old squire had brought from two hundred leagues away, and then let 
them die miserably at their fodder.” But some older and experienced men said, 
“He does not look at’ all like the madder-plants; and has not the appearance 
of a man who talks carelessly.” 

That evening the lieutenant went into the school-room, and nailed up, imme- 
diately opposite to where he was going to sit, a beautiful engraving. This rep- 
resented an old man, with a long white beard, who, with wrinkled brow, and 
eyes wide opon, lifted up his finger. 

The squire and the pastor said, “ What is that for?” 

Lieut. ‘He is to say to me, ‘Gluelphi, swear not, while you sit there Yolore 
me! 29) 

They replied, “Then we will not pull him down, he fills too important a 
place.” 

Lieut. “I have been considering about it.” 


5, ScHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


Next morning, the lieutenant began with his school. But I should not read- 
ily recommend any other schoolmaster to do what he did, and after such a Sun- 
day’s proclamation, which was considered proud by every body, then cause his 
school to be put in order by a farmer’s wife. Still, if he be a Gluelphi, he may 
do it, and it will not injure him; but I mean a real Gluelphi, not a pretended 
one. 

He let Gertrude put the children in order, just as if she had them at home. 

She divided them according to age, and the work they had, as they could best 
be put together; and placed her own and Rudi’s children, who were already 
accustomed to her management, between others. In front, next the table, she 
put those who did not know their A, B, C; next behind them, those who were 
to spell; then those who could read a little, and last those who could read fluently. 
Then, for the first row, she put only three letters on the blackboard, and taught 
them to them. Whichever knew them best then was to name them aloud, and 
the others were to repeat them after him. Then she changed the order of the 
letters, wrote them larger and smaller, and so left them before their eyes, all the 
morning. In like manner she wrote up several letters, for the scholars who 
were learning to spell, and those who could read a little had to spell with these 
letters. But these, as well as those who could read fluently, were to have their 
books always open by their spinning-wheels, and to repeat in a low tone of voice 
after one who read aloud. And every moment they were saying to that one 
““Go on.” 
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For the work, Gertrude had brought a woman with her, named Margaret, 
who was to come to the school every day; as Gertrude had no time for that 
purpose. 

This Margaret understood her business so well that it would not be easy to 
find another like her. As soon as any child’s hand, or wheel, was still, she 
stepped up to him, and did not leave him until all was going on in good order 
again. 

Most of the children carried home that evening so much work, that their 
mothers did not believe they had done it alone. But many of the children an- 
swered, ‘Yes; it makes a difference whether Margaret shows us, or you.” And 
in like manner they praised the lieutenant, their schoolmaster. 

In the afternoon he conducted the school, and Gertrude watched him, as he 
had her in the morning; and things went so well that she said to him, “If I 
had known that I could finish all my work in helping you organize the school 
in a couple of hours, I should not have been so troubled on Thursday.” 

And he was himself pleased that things went so well. 

That evening he gave to each of the children over seven years old, a couple 
of sheets of paper, stitched together, and a couple of pens; and each child found 
his name written thereon as beautifully as print. They could not look at them 
enough; and one after another asked him how they were to be used. He 
showed them; and wrote for them, for a quarter of an hour, such great letters 
that they looked as if they were printed. They would have watched him until 
morning, it seemed so beautiful to them, and they kept asking him if they were 
‘to learn to do the same. ' 

He answered, “‘ The better you learn to write, the better I shall be pleased.” 
At dismissal, he told them to take care of their paper, and to stick the points of 
their pens into rotten apples; for that was the very best way to keep them. 

“To this, many of the children answered, “‘ Yes, that would be nice, if we 
had any rotten apples; but it is not winter now.” 

At this he laughed, and said, “If you have none, perhaps I can get them for 
you. The pastor’s wife has certainly more than she wants.” 

But other children said, ‘‘ No, no; we will get some, we have some yet.” 


6. ScHoot ORGANIZATION—CONTINUED. 


The children all ran home, in order quickly to show their beautiful writing to 
their parents; and they praised the schoolmaster and Margaret, as much as they 
could. But many answered, “Yes, yes; new brooms sweep clean;” or some 
such singular expression, so that the children did not understand what they 
meant. This troubled the good children, but still they did not cease to be 
pleased; and if their parents took no pleasure in their beautiful writing, they 
showed it to whomever they could, to their little brothers in the cradle, and to 
the cat on the table; and took such care of them as they had never in their 
lives taken of any thing before. And if the little brother reached out his hand, 
or the cat its paw, after them, they quickly drew them back, and said, “ You 
must only look at it with your eyes; not touch it.” Some of them put theirs 
away in the Bible. Others said they could not open such a great book, and put 
them in a chest, among the most precious things they had. Their joy at going 
_ to school again was so great that the next morning many of them got up almost 
before day, and called their mothers to get them quickly something to eat, so 


that they might get to school in good season. On Friday, when the new writ- 
42 
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ing-benches, which the squire had had made, were ready, their pleasure was very 
great. During the first lesson, they would all sit together; but the lieutenant 
divided them into four classes, in order that there should not be too many of 
them, and that none should escape him, and none could make a single mark that 
he did not see. 

In this study also, most: of the children did very well. Some learned so easi- 
ly, that it seemed to come to them of itself; and others, again, did well, because 
they had been more in the habit of doing things that required attention. Some, 
however, who had never had very much ‘in their hands except the spoon with 
which they ate, found: great difficulties... Some learned arithmetic very easily, 
who found writing very hard;and who held: the pen-as if their hands had been 
crippled: And there were some young: loafers among them, who had all their 
lives scarcely done any thing except run about the streets: and fields; and wee; 
nevertheless, learned almost every thing far quicker than the rest. 

So it is in the world. The most worthless fellows have the best natural en- 
dowments, and usually exceed, in intelligence and capacity, those who do not 
wander about so much, but:sit: at home at their work. And the arithmeticians 
among the farmers are usually to be found at the tavern. 

The schoolmaster found these poor children generally much more capable, 
both in body and in mind, than he had expected. ° 

For this there is also-a good reason. Need and poverty make men more re- 
flective and-shrewd than riehes and superfluity, and teach him to make the 
best use of every thing that will bring him bread. 

Gluelphi made so much use of this fact, that, in every thing he did, and in al- 
most every word he used, in the school, he had the distinct purpose of making 
use of this basis laid down by nature herself, for the education of the poor and 
of countrymen. He was so strenuous, even, about the sweat of daily labor, 
that he claimed that whatever can be done for a man, makes him useful, or reli- 
able for skill, only so far as he has acquired his knowledge and skill in the sweat 
of his years of study; and that, where this is wanting, the art and knowledge 
of men is like a mass of foam in the sea, which often looks, at a distance, like a 
rock rising out of the abyss, but which falls as soon as wind and wave attack it. 
Therefore, he said, in education, thorough and strict training to the vocation 
must necessarily precede all instruction by words. 

He also maintained a close connection between this training to a vocation 
and training in manners, and asserted that the manners of every condition 
and trade, and even of the place or country of a man’s abode, are so important 
to him, that the happiness and peace of all his life depends on them. Training 
to good manners was thus also a chief object of his school organization. He 
would have his school-room as clean as a church. He would not even let a pane 
be out of the windows, or a nail be wrongly driven in the floor; and still less 
would he permit the children to throw any thing on the floor, eat during study, 
or any thing else of the kind. He preserved strict order, even in the least 
thing; and arranged so that, even in sitting down and rising up, the ecibe 
would not hit against each other. 

In muddy weather they were made to leave their shoes at the door, and sit in 
their stockings. And if their coats were muddy, they had to dry them in the 
sun, or at the stove, as the case might be, and clean them. He himself cut their 
nails for many of them, and put the hair of almost all the boys in good order; 
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and whenever any one went from writing to working, he was obliged to wash 
his hands. . They had, likewise, to rinse out their mouths at proper times, and 
take care of their teeth, and see that their breath was not foul. All these were 
things they knew nothing about. 

When they came into the school and went out, they stepped up to him, one 
after the other, and said to him, “God be with you.” Then he looked at them 
from head to foot, and looked at them so that they knew by his eye, without his 
saying a word,if there was any thing wrong about them. But if this look did 
not serve to set things right, he spoke to them. When he saw that the parents 
were to blame for any. thing, he sent a message to them; and, not uncommonly, 
a child came home to its mother with the message, ‘‘ You, the schoolmaster 
sends his respects, and asks whether you have no needles, or no thread; or if 
water is expensive with you,” and the like. 

Margaret was as if she had been made on purpose to help him about these 
things. If a child’s hair was not-in good order, she placed it with its spinning- 
wheel before her, and braided it up while the child studied and worked. Most 
of them did not know how to fasten their shoes or their stockings. All these 
things she showed them; adjusted their neckcloths and aprons, if they were 
wrong, and, if she saw a hole in their clothes, took a needle and thread and 
mended it. At about the close of the school, she went through the room, prais- 
ing or blaming the children, as they had worked well, half-well, or ill. Those 
who had done well, then went first up to the schoolmaster, and said to him, 
“God be with you,” and he then held out his hand to them and replied, ‘God 
be with you, you dear child!” Those who had done only half-well, came 
then to him; and to them he only said, “God be with you,” without holding 
out his hand to them. Lastly, those who had not done well at all had to leave 
the room before the others, without daring to go to him at all. 

If one of them came too late, he found the door shut, like the gate of a for- 
tress that is closed. Whether then he cried or not, made no difference; the 
master said to him, briefly, ‘‘Go home again, now; it will do you good to think 
a long time about it. Every thing that is done must be done at the right time, 
or else it is as if it is not done at all.” 


7. Gop’s WorD Is THE TRUTH. 


Thus, every word he said, was intended, by constantly accustoming the chil- 
dren to what they would in future have to say and do, to lead them into true 
wisdom in life; for he endeavored, with every word, to plant deep in their 
minds such a foundation of equanimity and peace, as every man can possess in 
all circumstances, if the difficulties of his lot are early made to be another na- 
ture to him. And this is the central point of the difference between his mode 
of instructing the children, and that of other schoolmasters. 

_The efficiency of his labors soon convinced the pastor of Bonnal of the im- 
portance of that distinction; and caused him to see that all verbal instruction, 
so far as itaims at true human wisdom, and that highest end of this wisdom, 
true religion, must undoubtedly be subordinated to constant exercises in useful 
domestic labor; and that that mouth-religion which consists in memory-work 
and controversial opinions may be forgotten, as soon as, by constant exercises 
in useful practical exertion, a better foundation is laid for good and noble aspi- 
rations; that is, for true wisdom and true religion. 
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But the pastor saw that he himself knew little of any such management of 
men, and that the lieutenant, and even Margaret, accomplished more in that di- 
rection than he did by preaching for hours, or by doing whatever else he could. 
He was ashamed of himself in the comparison, but he aided their undertaking, 
learned from both of them whatever he could, and, in every thing which he 
taught his children, founded upon what the lieutenant and Margaret practiced. 
But in proportion as these latter accustomed their children to useful labor, so 
much did he shorten his verbal instructions. 

This he would gladly have done long before; but he did not know how to 
begin it, or how to continue it. He had indeed dreamed of what the lieutenant 
and Margaret were doing; but he could not deprive his children of such bene- 
fits as were derivable from the old system of instruction, for the sake of mere 
dreams of what he could not execute. But now that he saw a better truth, 
and the advantage of practice in doing over practice in teaching, he followed 
after that better truth, and in his age made giant strides in the change of his 
method of popular instruction. 

From this time forward he permitted his children to learn no more dogmas by 
rote—such, for example, as those apples of discord, the questions which for two 
hundred years have split good Christians into so many parties, and which cer- 
tainly, for country people, have not made easier the way to everlasting life; for 
he was every moment more convinced that man loses little or nothing by losing 
‘mere words. 

But while he, like Luther, with the help of God, struck down the foolish verb- 
iage of a mere mouth-religion, still he did not serve up instead of it a new one 
of the same kind, one of his own instead of the strange one; but united his of- 
forts with those of the lieutenant and Margaret, to train his children, without 
many words, to a peaceful and laborious life in their vocations; by constantly 
accustoming them to a wise mode of life, to stop up the sources of ignoble, 
shameful, and disorderly practices, and in this manner to lay the foundations of 
a quiet and silent habit of worship of God, and of a pure, active, and equally 
and silent benevolence to men. 

To attain this end, he based every word of his brief instructions in religion 
upon the doings and omissions of the children, their circumstances and duties 
in life; so that, when he talked with them of God and eternity, he seemed to be 
speaking of father and mother, of house and home—of things closely connected 
with this world. 

He pointed out to them with his own hand the few wise and pious portions 
which they were still made to learn by rote from the book. Of the rest of the 
prolix, quarrelsome gabble, which he desired to empty out of their brains, as 
the summer melts away the winter snow, he saved nothing at all; and if 
any one began to talk to him about it, he said that he saw more clearly every 
day that it was not good for men to have heads filled up with too many whys 
aud wherefores, and that daily experience showed that, just in proportion as 
men carried about such whys and wherefores in their heads, they lost in their 
degree of natural understanding, and the daily usefulness of their hands and 
feet. And he no longer permitted any child to learn a long prayer by heart; 
saying openly that it was contrary to the express spirit of Christianity, and to 
the command which the Saviour gave to his disciples, ‘‘But thou when thou 
| prayest,” é&c. 
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8. To BE AS GOOD aS A MAN CAN BE, HE MUST APPEAR Bap. 


The best thing about him was, that he said plainly, all that he did, “If I had 
not seen the lieutenant and Margaret doing this in their school-room with the 
children, I should have remained, as to their instruction, even until death, the 
old pastor in Bonnal, without any change, just as I have been for thirty years. 
T was not in a condition to undertake the chief parts of the true instruction of 
these children; and all that I can do for it, even now, is this: not to lay any 
hindrance in the way of the lieutenant and Margaret.” 

He was quite right; for of the ordinary employments of men, and of most 
things upon which the lieutenant based his proceedings, he knew nothing what- 
ever. He both knew men, and did not know them. He could describe them . 
in such a way that you would have to say, “ Yes, they are thus.” But he did 
not know them so that he could mingle with them, and correct or accomplish 
any thing about them. And the lieutenant often told him directly that he was 
not capable of accomplishing any real reform amongst men; that he would only 
destroy them with his goodness. For how kind soever the lieutenant might 
seem always, no one could easily have stricter principles of education than he. 

He openly maintained, that “‘ Love is useless in the training of men, except 
behind or by the side of fear. For they must learn to root up thorns and this- 
tles; and men could never do that willingly, never of themselves, but only when 
they are obliged, or have become accustomed to. One who would set any thing 
right with men, or bring them up to any proposed point, must gain the mastery 
of their evil qualities, must follow up their falsehood, and must make them sweat 
with pain, for their crooked ways. The education of men is nothing except the 
polishing of single members of the great chain by which all humanity is bound 
together. Faults in the education and guidance of men consist mostly in this, 
that we take single links out of the chain and undertake to ornament them, as 
if they were isolated, and were not links belonging to that great chain; and 
as if the power and usefulness of that single member depended upon its being 
gilded, or silvered, or set with precious stones; and not upon its being well-knit 
to its next neighbors without any weakening, and being strongly and pliantly 
adapted to the daily vibrations of the whole chain, and to all its movements.” 

Thus spoke the man whose strength consisted in his knowledge of the world). 
to the clergyman, whose weakness consisted in his ignorance of it. 

But it was the labor of the life of the former to acquire a knowledge of 
men; and he always felt gratitude to his deceased father, for having made this 
his design from youth up. His father had thought many men good who were 
not, by reason of insufficient knowledge with them; and the sorrow therefrom. 
resulting cost him his life. A few days before his death, he called Gluelphi, 
then eleven years old, to his bedside, and said, “ Child, trust no one, all your life, 
until you have experience of him. Men betray and are betrayed; but to know. 
them, is worth gold. Respect them, but trust them not; and let it be your 
daily task to write down every evening what you have seen and heard.” 

And therewith the last tears came from his eyes, and soon they were closed.. 
And from that day, Gluelphi had not omitted, any evening, to follow the death-- 
- bed advice of his father. He had also preserved all his written records, from. 
youth. They are to him a treasure of knowledge of human nature; and he: 
calls them by no name except the good bequest of his dear deceased father ;: 
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and he often moistens them with tears. They make a thousand heavy hours 
pleasant to him, and have been, in his school also, a guide which has quickly led 
him to the object he has desired. 

He knew the children in a week, better than their parents in seven years; 
and, according to his principles, set himself to make them sweat for pain if they 
undertook to keep any thing secret from him, and especially to keep their hearts 
always open to his eyes. 


9. He wHO SEPARATES THE PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC AND OF SUSCEPTI- 
BILITY TO TRUTH, PUTS ASUNDER WHAT GOD HAS JOINED. : 


But how much soever he cared for the hearts of his children, he took as much 
care for their heads; and required whatever went into them should be as clear 
and comprehensible as the silent moon in the heavens. He said, ‘‘ Nothing can 
be called teaching, which does not proceed in that principle; what is obscure, 
and deceives, and makes confused, is not, teaching, but perverting the mind.” 

This perversion of the mind, in his children, he guarded against, by teaching 
them, above all, to see and hear closely; and by laboriously and industriously 
teaching them habits of cool observation, and at the same time by strengthening” 
in them the natural capacity which every man possesses. To this end, he prac- 
ticed them especially in arithmetic; in which he carried them so far, within a 
year, that they very soon yawned if any one began to talk to them about the 
wonderful puzzles with which Hartknopf’s friends so easily astonished the rest 
of the people in the village. 

So true is it, that the way to lead men away from error is, not to oppose their 
folly with words, but to destroy the spirit ot it within them. To describe the 
night, and the dark colors of its shadows, does not help you see; it is only by 
lighting a lamp, that you can show what the night was; it is only by couching 
a cataract, that you can show what the blindness has become. Correct seeing 
and correct hearing is the first step toward living wisely ; and arithmeticis the 
means by which nature guards us from error in our searches after truth; the 
basis of peace and prosperity, which children can secure for their manhood only 
by thoughtful and careful pursuit of their employments. 

For such reasons, the lieutenant thought nothing so important as a right 
training of his children in arithmetic; and he said, “ A man’s mind will not 
proceed well, unless it gains the habitude of apprehending and adhering to the 
truth, either by means of much experience, or of arithmetical practice, which 
will in great part supply the place of that habitude.” 

But his methods of teaching them arithmetic are too extended to be given 
here. 

10. A SurE Means AGAINST MEAN AND Ly1In@ SLANDERS. 


In this matter also he succeeded with the children as he desired; and it could 
not but happen that one, who accomplished so much for them, should become 
dear to many people. But it was far from being the case that all were satisfied 
with him. The chief charge against him was, that he was too proud for a 
schoolmaster, and would not talk with the people at all. He said one thing and 
another to defend himself, and tried to make them understand that he was using _ 
his time and his lungs for their children; but the farmers said that, notwith- 
standing all that, he might stop a moment or two when any one wanted to say 
something to him; and, if pride did not prevent him, he would. 
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All the children, to be sure, contradicted their parents in this, and said that he 
certainly was not proud, but they replied, ‘He may be good to you, and may 
be proud nevertheless.” 

But the rainy weather, in the third week of his school-keeping, accomplished 
for him, what the good children could not do, with all their talking. 

It was an established principle in Bonnal, that an old bridge, in front of the 
school-house, decayed for twenty years, should not be replaced; and so, when- 
ever it rained for two days together, the children had to get wetted almost to 
their knees, to get to the school. But the first time that Gluelphi found the 
street so deep in water, he stood out in the street, as soon as the children came, 
in the middle of the rain, and lifted them, one after another, over the stream. 

This looked very funny to a couple of men and their wives, who lived just 
opposite the school-house, and who were exactly those who had complained 
most that his pride would scarcely let him say good day and good night to peo- 
ple. They found great pleasure in seeing him get wet through and through, in 
his red coat, and thought he would never keep at it a quarter of an hour, and 
expected every moment that he would call out to them to know whether no- 
body was coming to help him. But when he continued right on with his work, 
just as if not even a cat lived any where near him, not to say a man, and was 
dripping wet, clothes and hair, and all over, and still showed no shadow of im- 
patience, but kept carrying over one child after another, they began to say, be- 
hind their windows, “‘ He must be a good-natured fool, after all, to keep it up so 
long, and we seem to have been mistaken about him. If he had been proud, 
he would certainly have stopped long ago.” 

At last they crept out of their holes, and went out to him, and said, ‘‘ We did 
not see, before, that you were taking so much trouble, or we would have come 
out to you sooner. Go home and dry yourself; we will carry the children over. 
We can bear the rain better thanyou. And, before school is out, we will bring 
a couple of planks, too, so that there shall be a bridge here, as there used to be.” 

This they did not say merely, but did it. Before eleven o’clock, there was 

actually a bridge erected, so that after the school the scholars could go dry- 
shod over the brook. And, also, the complaints about his pride ceased; for the 
two neighbors’ wives, who had been the loudest in making them, now sang 
quite another song. 
- If this seems incredible to you, reader, make an experiment yourself, and 
stand out in the rain for the sake of other people’s children, without being called 
on to do so, or receiving any thing for it, until you are dripping wet; and then 
see whether those people do not then willingly speak good of you, and do good 
to you; and whether they say any thing evil of you, except in regard to some- 
thing actually and very evil, or something which they absolutely can not see and 
understand to be otherwise than bad. 


11. FooLtisH Worps, AND SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 


But it was not long before the people had something else to complain about; 
and, indeed, something worse than before. The Hartknopf party in the village, 
that is, discovered that the lieutenant was not a good Christian; and began qui- 
etly to make good and simple people in the village believe it. One of the first 
to find comfort in this story, and to endeavor to propagate it, was the old school- 
master. He could not endure that all the children should so praise and love 
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the new schoolmaster. As long as he had been schoolmaster, they had hated 
him; and he had become so used to this, in thirty years, that he believed it 
must be so; and asserted that the children, not being able to understand what 
is good for them, naturally hate all discipline, and consequently all schoolmasters. 
But he made not much progress with this theory; and he fancied people were 
going to tell him that the children loved their present schoolmaster because he 
was good to them. 

This vexed him; for he could not endure, all his life, to have it flung at him 
that his own foolishness was the reason that the children did not love him, 
although it was the honest truth. If he observed the least thing which he dis- 
approved, the first word was, “ You are killing me, body and soul; you will 
bring me into my grave. If you did not deserve hell for any other reason, you 
deserve it on account of me;” and the like. 

Such language, especially to children, does not cause good feelings; and they 
must have been much more than children to be able to love a fool, who spoke 
to them in that way every moment. They knew whom they were dealing with, 
and when he was most enraged, they would say to each other, ‘‘ When we kill 
again, and bring him some sausages and meat, we shall not go to hell any more, 
at least as long as he has any of them left to eat.” 

With the new schoolmaster the case was quite otherwise. His harshest re- 
proofs to the children, when they did wrong, were, “That is not right,” or “You 
are injuring yourself,” or “(In that way you will never arrive at any thing good,” | 
&e. Little as this was, it was effectual, because it was the truth. 

Gluelphi’s punishments consisted mostly in exercises intended to help the 
faults which they were to punish. For instance, if a child was idle, he was 
made to carry stone for the guard-fence, which the teacher was making some of 
the older boys construct, at the sand-meadow, or to cut fire-wood, &e. <A forget- 
ful one was made school-messenger, and for four or five days had to transact 
whatever business the teacher had in the village. 

Even during his punishments, he was kind to the children, and scarcely ever 
talked more with them than while punishing them. “Is it not better for you,” 
he would often say to a careless one, ‘‘to learn to keep yourself attentive to 
what you do, than every moment to be forgetting something, and then to have 
to do every thing over again?” Then the child would often throw himself upon 
him with tears, and, with his trembling hand in his, would reply, “‘ Yes, dear 
Herr schoolmaster.” And he would then answer, “Good child. Don’t ery; 
but learn better; and tell your father and mother to help you overcome your 
carelessness, or your idleness.” 

Disobedience, which was not carelessness, he punished by not speaking pub- 
licly to such a child, for three, or four, or five days, but only alone with him; 
intimating to him, at the close of school, to remain. Impertinence and impro- 
priety, he punished in the same way. Wickedness, however, and lying, he pun- 
ished with the rod; and any child punished with the rod, was not permitted, 
during a whole week, to join in the children’s plays; and his name and his fault 
stood entered in the Register of Offenses, until he gave unmistakable evidence 
of improvement, when they were stricken out again. 

So great was the difference between the old and the new organization of the 
school. 


CHRISTOPHER AND ALICE. 


In the year 1782, Pestalozzi, with a view of directing the attention of 
the readers of “ Leonard and Gertrude” from the story to the moral 
lessons which it was intended to convey, and to correct some erroneous 
impressions which the people had got from the picture he had drawn 
of the depravity of subordinate functionaries in the villages, published 
his “ Christopher and Alice,” (Christoph and Else.) This work con- 
sists of a series of dialogues, in which Christopher, an intelligent farmer, 
discusses with his family, chapter by chapter, the history of Bonnal. 
The principal interlocutors are, besides Christopher, his wife Alice, Jo- 
siah, his head-servant, and Frederic, his eldest son. Some of his neigh- 
bors occasionally drop in, and take part in the discussion, which is re- 
plete with the soundest views of life, and of parental duty, and opportu- 
nity, conveyed in homely but expressive language. But it lacked the 
interest of action, and never reached the class of people for whose special 
benefit is was intended. 

We extract the principal portion of one of the dialogues, in which 
Pestalozzi exalts the training office of the mother and the home above 
that of the schoolmaster and the school room—a leading principle of his 
educational labors through life—one of the earliest and latest of his as- 
pirations for the advancement of his father-land, and of humanity. 


HOME AND SCHOOL TRAINING. DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 


“That is my chapter, father!” said Alice, when Christopher had read the 
twelfth chapter of our book ;* ‘a pious mother, who herself teaches her children 
seems to me to be the finest sight on the earth.” 

“Tt is a very different one from a school room, at all events,’’ said Josiah. 

Alice. ‘I did not mean to say that schools are not very good.” 

Christopher. “ Nor would I allow myself to think so.”’ 

Josiah, ‘ Well, and it is true, after all, that nothing of what the schoolmaster 
can say will ever reach children’s hearts in the same way as what their parents 
teach them; and, generally speaking, I am sure there is not in school-going all 
the good that people fancy there is.” 

Christopher.. “I am afraid, Josiah, thou art rather straining thy point. We 
ought to thank God for all the good that there is in the world; and, as for the 
schools in our country, we can’t thank Him enough for them.” 

Josiah, “ Well spoken, master. It is well that there are schools; and God 
forbid that I should be ungrateful for any good that it has done to us. But, with 
all this, I think that he must be a fool who, having plenty at home, runs about 
begging ; and that is the very thing which our village folks do, by forgetting all 


* This chapter represents Gertrude in the midst of her children, teaching them, at the 
same time that they are engaged in spinning.—B. 
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the good lessons which they might teach their children at home, and, instead 
thereof, sending them every day to gather up the dry crumbs which are to be got 
in our miserable schools. J am sure that is not quite as it ought to be.”’ 

Christopher. “ Nor is it, perhaps, quite as thou hast put it.” 

Josiah. ‘ Nay, master! but only look it in the face, and thou’lt surely see it 
the same as Ido. That which parents can teach their children is always what 
they stand most in need of in life; and it is a pity that parents should neglect 
this, by trusting in. the words which the schoolmaster makes them get by heart. 
It is very true, they may be good and wise words, and have an excellent mean- 
ing to them; but, after all, they are only words, and coming from the mouth of a 
stranger, they don’t come half as near home as a father’s or a mother’s words.” 

Christopher. ‘I can not see what thou would’st be at, Josiah.” 

Josiah. “ Look, master! The great point in bringing up a child is, that he 
should be well brought up for his own house; he must learn to know, and han- 
dle, and use those things on which his bread and his quiet will depend through 
life; and it seems to me very plain, that fathers and mothers can teach that 
much better at home, than any schoolmaster can do it in his school. The school- 
master, no doubt, tells the children of a great many things which are right and 
good, but they are never worth as much in his mouth as in the mouth of an up- 
right father, or a pious mother. ' The schoolmaster, for instance, will tell the child 
to fear God, and to honor his father and mother, for that such is the word of 
God; but the child understands little of what he says, and mostly forgets it again 
before he comes home. But if, at home, his father gives him milk and bread, 
and his mother denies herself a morsel, that she may give it to him, the child 
feels and understands that he ought to honor his father and mother, who are so 
kind to him, and he will not forget his father’s words, which tell him that such is 
the word of God, as easily as the empty word of the schoolmaster. In the same 
way, if the child is told at school to be merciful, and to love his neighbor as him- 
self, he gets the text by heart, and perhaps thinks of it for a few days, till the 
nice words slip again from his memory. But at home he sees a poor neighbor’s 
wife calling in upon his mother, lamenting over her misery, her hunger, and na- 
kedness; he sees her pale countenance, her emaciated and trembling figure, the 
very image of wretchedness ; his heart throbs, his tears flow ; he lifts up his eyes 
full of grief and anxiety to his mother, as if he himself was starving; his mother 
goes to fetch some refreshments for the poor sufferer, in whose looks the child 
now reads comfort and reviving hope; his anguish ceases, his tears flow no lon- 
ger, he approaches her with a smiling face; at last his mother returns, and her 
gift is received with sobs of gratitude, which draw fresh tears from the child’s 
eye. Here then he learns what it is to be merciful, and to love one’s neighbor. 
He learns it, without the aid of words, by the real fact; he sees mercy itself, 
instead of learning words about mercy.”’ 

Christopher. “TY must own I begin to think thou art not quite mistaken in 
saying that too much value is put upon the schoolmaster’s teaching.” 

Josiah, ‘Of course, master! If thou sendest thy sheep up into the mount- 
ain, thou reliest upon their being well kept by the shepherd, who is paid for it, 
and thou dost not think of running about after them thyself; but if thou hast 
them at. home, in thy own stables, thou lookest after them thyself. . Now it is just 
the same thing with the school; only there is this difference, that it is easy to 
get for the sheep pasture which is infinitely better than the food they have in the 
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stable ; but it is not so easy to find a school in which the children are better 
taught than they might be at home. The parents? teaching is the kernel of 
wisdom, and the schoolmaster’s business is only to make a husk over it, and 
there even is a great chance whether it turn out well.” 

Alice. “Why, Josiah, thou makest one’s brains whirl all round, about one’s 
children, I think I see now what thou art at; and I fancy many a poor, igno- 
rant mother, who now sends her children to school; without thinking ‘any thing 
about it, merely because it is the custom to do so, would be very glad to be taught 
better.” 

Josiah. ‘There is yet another part of the story, master. What helps the 
common people to get through the world, thou knowest, and to have their daily 
bread, and a cheerful heart, is nothing else but good sense and natural under- 
standing; and I have never found in all my life a useful man who was what they 
call a good scholar. The right understanding with the common people is, as it 
were, free and easy, and shows itself always in the proper place and season; so 
that a man’s words don’t fit but at the very moment when they are spoken, and a 
quarter of an hour before or after they would not fit at all. But the school un- 
derstanding, brings in all manner of sayings which are fit at all times, in summer 
and winter, in hot and cold, in Lent and at Easter; and that is the reason why 
this school understanding does not do any good to common people, who must 
regulate themselves according to times and seasons ; and that is the reason, again, 
why their natural understandings, which are in them, ought to be drawn out 
more. And for this, there are no better teachers than the house, and the fath- 
er’s and mother’s love, and the daily labor at home, and all the wants and neces- 
sities of life. But if the children must needs be sent to school, the schoolmaster 
should, at least, be an open-hearted, cheerful, affectionate, and kind man, who 
would be as a father to the children; a man made on purpose ‘to open chil- 
dren’s hearts, and their mouths, and to draw forth their understandings, as it 
were, from the hindermost corner. In most schools, however, it is just the con- 
trary ; the schoolmaster seems as if he was made on purpose to shut up children’s 
mouths and hearts, and to bury their good understandings ever so deep under 
ground. ‘That is the reason why healthy and cheerful children, whose hearts are 
full of joy and gladness, hardly ever like school. Those that show best at school 
are the children of whining hypocrites, or of conceited parish-officers; stupid 
dunces, who have no pleasure with other children; these are the bright orna- 
ments of school rooms, who hold up their heads among the other children, like 
the wooden king in the ninepins among his eight fellows. But, if there is a boy 
who has too much good sense to keep his eyes, for hours together, fixed upon a 
dozen letters which he hates; or a merry girl, who, while the schoolmaster dis- 
courses of spiritual life, plays with her little hands all manner of temporal fun, 
under the desk; the schoolmaster, in his wisdom, settles that these are the goats 
who care not for their everlasting salvation. . . .” 

Thus spoke good Josiah, in the overflowing of his zeal, against the nonsense — 
of village schools, and his master and mistress grew more and more attentive to 
what he said. 

“Well, I trust,’? said Christopher, at last, “there still may be some other light 
to view the matter in.” 

But Alice replied: ‘There may be twenty more lights to view the matter in, 
for aught I know. But I care not; I know this one thing, that I will have my 
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children more about me in future; it seems very natural, indeed, that fathers and 
mothers should themselves teach their children as much as they possibly can. I 
think there is a great deal in what Josiah says, and one really shudders, when one 
comes to reflect what sort of people our village schoolmasters generally are. 
_ There are many of them, I know, Christopher, whom thou wouldst not trust 
with a cow, or a calf, over winter; and it is very true, that one ought to look 
more one’s self after one’s children, and not fancy all is well, provided one sends 
them to school.” 


HOW GERTRUDE TEACHES HER CHILDREN. 


Tuis work was written in 1801, and is in the form of letters to Pesta- 
lozzi’s friend Gesner, of Zurich, son of the author of “ The Death of 
Abel ;” and was, indeed, drawn up at his request. Its purpose is to 
present in a condensed form the history of the development of Pestalozzi’s 
views on the principles and practice of instruction, up to the period of the 
composition of the work. 

The name is not appropriate to the actual contents of the book; for 
instead of containing such details of rudimentary instructions as mothers 
might give, it is mainly a careful and condensed compend of an extended 
course, adapted to the minds of teachers of some experience. The title 
was given with reference to the previous work, ‘“‘ Leonard and Gertrude,” 
in which Gertrude is represented as a pattern teacher for young children ; 
and it signifies merely that the presefit work sets forth at greater length 
the principles and practice of the former one. It has an allusive pro- 
priety only. ; 

The work commences with reference to Pestalozzi’s early co ‘usion of 
ideas respecting education, and states briefly his early labors f r improv- 
ing the condition of the poor. But he says his early hopes, as ex- 
pressed in Iselin’s ““Aphemerides” (1782,) were no less comprehensive than 
his later ones. His progress had been in working out the details of the 
application of his principles to practical instruction. In the course of the 
unsuccessful experiment at Neuhof, he proceeds, he had acquired an 
acquaintance with the real needs of the Swiss people, altogether deeper 
than that of his cotemporaries. In the despondent years then following, 
he endeavored to do something toward supplying those needs, by com- 
posing and publishing his “‘ Inquiries into the Course of Nature in the 
Development of Mankind.” But Pestalozzi was not made for a master of 
theories, whether in social or mental philosophy, or elsewhere. His work 
neither satisfied him nor commanded the attention of the public. 

Pestalozzi then traces his career as a practical educator, beginning with 
his sudden resolution to become a schoolmaster, and his bold assumption, 
single-handed and without money, books, apparatus, or any thing except 
a ruinous old building, of the charge of the school of homeless poor 
children at Stanz, and pausing to give brief accounts, partly autobiograph- 
ical, of his three assistants, Kriisi, Buss, and Tobler.* 

Besides the exposition of his practical views, of which the following 
pages present an abstract in his own words, the work contains a consider- 


* These autobiographies will be found in the “American Journal of Education,’ Vol. V., 
p. 155. 
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able portion of polemic matter, directed against cotemporary evils and 
errors in received modes of education. A principal origin of the superfi- 
cial and unsubstantial character of these modes he finds to have been the 
introduction of printing, which, according to him, has caused an excessive 
devotion to mere language, without regard to thought, and has resulted 
in making book-men, instead of thinkers. 

The latter portion of the work contains a somewhat obscure and un- 
satisfactory statement of the position of religious education in his system, 
and of the mode of giving it ; which, however, is by no means to be taken 
as an adequate presentation of Pestalozzi’s views on this point. : 

The positive part. of the book may be considered as an extended an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘What is to be done to give the child all the theo- 
retical and practical knowledge which he will need in order to perform 
properly the duties of his life, and thus to attain to inward contentment?” 

This answer professes to discuss both the theory and the practice re- 
ferred to in the question; but the former is predominant, although there 
is an honest effort to give the latter its proper place. 

The following pages will sufficiently present the chief features of the 
most important portion of the work, that which sets forth the system of 
instruction within the three primary divisions of Number, Form, and 
Speech. 


PESTALOZZ’S ACCOUNT OF HIS OWN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE. 


PoPuLAR education once lay before me like an immense marsh, in the mire of 
which I waded about, until I had discovered the sources from which its waters 
Spring, as. well as the causes by which their free course is obstructed, and 
made myself acquainted with those points from which a hope of draining its 
pools might be conceived. 

You shall now follow me yourself for a while through these labyrinthine wind- 
ings, from which I extricated myself by accident rather than by my own art 
or reflection. 

Ever since my youthful days, the course of my feelings, rolled on like a 
mighty stream, was directed to this one point; namely, to stop the sources of 
that misery in which I saw the people around me immersed. 

It is now more than thirty years since I first put my hand to this same work, 
which I am still pursuing. Iselin’s ‘‘ Ephemerides” bear witness that my present 
dreams and wishes are not more comprehensive than those which I was even 
then seeking to realize. 

I lived for years together in a circle of more than fifty pauper children; in 
poverty did I share my bread with them, and lived myself like a pauper, to try 
if I could teach paupers to live as men. 

The plan which I had formed for their education embraced agriculture, manu- 
facture, and commerce. But, young as I was, I knew not what attention, and 
what powers, the realization of my dreams would require. I allowed myself 
to be guided by a deep and decided feeling of what seemed to me essential to 
the execution of my project; and it is true that, with all the experience of after 
life, I have found but little reason,.to modify the views I then entertained. 
Nevertheless my confidence in their truth, founded upon the apparent infallibil- 
ity of my feeling, became my ruin. For it is equally true, on the other hand, 
that in no one of the three departments above-mentioned did I possess any prac- 
tical ability for the management of details, nor was my mind of a cast to keep 
up a persevering attention to little things; and, in an insulated position, with 
limited means, I was unable to procure such assistance as might have made up 
for my own deficiencies. In a short time I was surrounded with embarrass- 
ments, and saw the great object of my wishes defeated. 

In the struggle, however, in which this attempt involved me, I had learned a 
vast deal of truth; and I was never more fully convinced of the importance 
of my views and plans than at the moment when they seemed to be for ever set 
at rest by a total failure. My heart too was still aiming at the same object; 
and, being now myself plunged into wretchedness, I had a better opportunity, 
than any man in prosperity ever can have, of making myself intimately ac- 
quainted with the wretchedness of the people, and with its sources. I suffered 
even as the people suffered; and they appeared to me such as they were, and 
as they would not have shewn themselves to any one else. For a length of 
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years I sat amongst them like the owl among the birds. I was cast away by 
men, and their sneers followed after me. ‘Wretch that thou art!” they ex- 
claimed; ‘thou art less able than the meanest laborer to help thyself, and yet 
thou fanciest thyself able to help the people!” Yet amidst the scorn which I 
read on all lips, the mighty stream of my feeling was still directed to the same 
point; to stop the sources of the misery in which I saw the people around me 
sinking; and in one respect, at least, my power was daily increased. My mis- 
fortune was a school, in which Providence had placed me to learn truth for my 
great object; and I learned of it more and more. That which deceived no 
other, has ever deceived me; but what deceived every one else, now deceived 
me no longer. 

I knew the people in a manner in which no one around me knew them. 
The glitter of prosperity arising from the newly-introduced manufactures, the 
freshened aspect of their houses, the abundance of their harvests, all this could 
not deceive me; nor even the Socratic discoursing of some of their teachers, 
nor the reading associations among bailiffs’ sons and hair-dressers. I saw their 
misery, but I lost myself in the vast prospect of its scattered and insulated 
sources; and while my knowledge of their real condition became every day 
more extensive, my practical capability of remedying the evils under which 
they labored, increased in a far less proportion. Even “ Leonard and Gertrude,” 
the work which sympathy with their sufferings extorted from me, was, after all, 
but the production of my internal inability to offer them any real help. I 
stood among my contemporaries like a monument which bespeaks life, but is in 
itself dead. Many cast a glance upon it; but they could appreciate me and 
my plans no better than I myself was able to form a correct estimate of the 
various powers, and the details of knowledge, necessary to carry them into 
effect. 

I grew careless; and, being swallowed up in a vortex of anxiety for outward 
action, I neglected to work out to a sufficient depth, within my own mind, the 
foundations of what I intended to bring about. 

Had I done this, to what internal elevation might I have risen for the accom- 
plishment of my purposes! and how rapidly should I then have reached my 
aim! I attained it not, because I was unworthy of it; because I sought it 
merely in the outward; because I allowed my love of truth and of justice to 
become a passion which tossed me about, like a torn-up reed, on the waves of 
life, nor would permit me to take root again in firm ground, and to imbibe 
that nourishment and strength of which I stood so much in need for the fur- 
therance of my object. It was far too vain a hope, that some one else would 
rescue that loose reed from the waves, and secure it in the ground in which I 
myself neglected to plant it. 

Oh, my dear friend! Who is the man that has but one feeling in common 
with my soul, and knows not how low I must now have sunk? And thou, 
my beloved Gesner, before thou readest on, wilt consecrate a tear to my 
CORLISS is ies is he 

Deep dissatisfaction was gnawing my heart; eternal truth and eternal recti- 
tude were converted by my passion into airy castles. With a hardened mind I 
clung stubbornly to words and sounds which had lost within me the basis of 
truth. Thus I degraded myself every day more with the worship of common- 
places, and the trumpeting of those quackeries, wherewith these modern times 
pretend to better the condition of mankind. 
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I was not, however, insensible to this internal abasement, nor did I fail to 
struggle against it. or three years I toiled, more than I can express, over my 
“Inquiries into the Course of Nature in the Development of Mankind,” chiefly 
with a view to get settled in my own mind as to the progress of my favorite 
ideas, and to bring my innate feelings into harmony with my notions of civil 
right and moral obligation. But this work, likewise, is no more than a testi- 
mony of my internal incapacity; a mere play of my reflective faculties. The 
subject is not comprehensively viewed, nor is there a due exercise of power to 
combat myself, or a sufficient tendency to that practical ability which was 
requisite for my purposes. It only served to increase that deficiency within 
myself, arising from a disproportion between my power and my knowledge, 
which it was indispensable that I should fill up, though I grew every day more 
unable to do so. 

Nor did I reap more than I sowed. My book produced upon those around 
me the same effect as did every thing else I did; hardly any one understood 
me; and in my immediate neighborhood there were not two men to be found, 
who did not hint that they considered the whole book as a heap of nonsense. 
And even lately, a man of importance, who has much kindness for me, said 
with Swiss familiarity: ‘‘Don’t you now feel yourself, Mr. Pestalozzi, that when 
you wrote that book you did not know what you wanted to be at?” Thus, 
however, to be misunderstood and wronged was my lot: but instead of profiting 
by it, as I ought to have done, I warred against my misfortune with internal 
scorn and a general contempt of mankind; and by thus injuring the foundation, 
which my cause ought to have had within myself, I did it infinitely more harm 
than all those could do, by whom I was misunderstood and despised. Yet I 
had not lost sight of my aim; but my adherence to it was no more than the 
obstinacy of a perverted imagination and a murmuring heart; it was on a pro- 
faned soil that I sought to cherish the sacred plant of human happiness. 

I, who had just then, in my ‘“ Jnquiries,” declared the claims of civil right as 
mere claims of our animal nature, and therefore essential impediments to moral 
purity, the only thing that is of real value to human nature, now descended 
so low, that amidst the violent convulsions of the revolution I expected the 
mere sound of social systems, and of political theories, to produce a good effect 
upon the men of my age, who, with few exceptions, lived upon mere puff and 
swell, seeking power, and hankering after well-set tables. 

My head was gray; yet I was still a child. With a heart in which all the 
foundations of life were shaken, I still pursued, in those stormy times, my fa- 
vorite object; but my way was one of prejudice, of passion, and of error. To 
bring to light the inveterate causes of social evils, to spread impassioned views 
of the social constitution and the unalterable basis of man’s rights, nay, to turn 
to account the spirit of violence which had risen up amongst us, for the cure of 
some of the ills under which the people suffered; such were the means by 
which I hoped and sought to effect my purpose. But the purer doctrines of 
my former days had been but sound and word to the men among whom I lived; 
how much less, then, was it to be expected, that they should apprehend my 
meaning in the view which I now took. Even this inferior sort of truth they 
contaminated by their filth: they remained the same as ever; and they acted 
toward me in a manner which I ought to have anticipated, but which I did not 
anticipate, because the dream of my wishes kept me suspended in mid-air, and 
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my soul was a stranger to that selfishness by which I might have recognized 
them in their true colors.. I was deceived not only in every fox, but also in 
every fool; and to-every one that came before me, and spoke well, I gave full 
credit for the sincerity of his intentions. ‘With all this I knew more than any 
one else about the people, and: about the sources of their savage and degraded 
condition; but I wished nothing further than that those sources might be 
stopped, and the evils which sprang from them arrested; and the new men, 
(novi homines) of Helvetia, whose wishes went: further; and who had no knowl- 
edge of the condition of the people, found, of course, that I-was-net made for 
them. These men, in their new position, like shipwrecked: women, took every 
straw for a mast, on which the republic might» be driven to a safe shore; but 
me, me alone, they took for a straw not fit for a fly to cling to. 

They knew it snot, they intended it not; but they did me good, more good 
than any men haye ever done me. They restored me to myself; for, in the 
amazement caused by the sudden change of their ship’s repair into a shipwreck, 
I had not another word left, but that which I pronounced in the first days of 
confusion: “I -will turn schoolmaster.” For this I found confidence. I did 
turn schoolmaster. Ever since I have been engaged in.a mighty struggle, and 
compelled, as it were, in spite of myself, to fill up those internal deficiencies by 
which my purposes were formerly defeated. 

To lay before: you, my friend; the whole of my existence, and:my operations, 
since that period, is my present task. Through Legrand I had made some in- 
terest with the first Directoire for the subject of popular education, and I was 
preparing to open an extensive establishment for that purpose in Argovie, when 
Stanz was burnt down, and Legrand requested me to make the scene of mis- 
ery the first scene of my operations. I went; I would have gone into the re- 
motest clefts of the mountains, to come nearer to my aim; and now I really did 
come nearer.... But imagine my position.... Alone, destitute of all 
means of instruction, and of all other assistance, I united in my person the 
offices of superintendent, paymaster, steward, and sometimes chambermaid, in 
a half-ruined house. - I was surrounded with ignorance, disease, and with every 
kind of novelty. The number of children rose, by degrees, to eighty: all of 
different ages; some full-of pretensions; others inured to open beggary; and 
all, with a few solitary exceptions, entirely ignorant. What a task! to educate, 
to develop these children, what a task! 

I ventured upon it. -I stood in the’ midst of these children, pronouncing va- 
rious sounds, and asking them to imitate them; whoever saw it, was struck 
with the effect. It is true it was a meteor which vanishes in the air as soon as 
it appears. No one understood its nature. I did not understand it myself It 
was the result of a simple idea, or rather of a fact of human nature, which was 
revealed to my feelings, but of which-I was far from having a clear consciousness. 


> 
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1. THE ELEMENTARY MEANS OF INSTRUCTION DEPEND UPON NUMBER, FORM, 
~ AND SPEECH. 


Ings of the elements of instruction were for a long time working in my 
mind, vividly though indistinctly, until at last, like a ‘‘ Deus ex machina,” the 
conception that the means of the elucidation of all our intuttional knowledge pro- 
ceed from number, form, and speech, seemed suddenly to give me new light on 
the point which I was investigating. 

After long consideration of the subject—or rather, uncertain dreams about 
it—I at last set myself to conceive how an educated man proceeds, and must 
proceed, when endeavoring to abstract, and gradually make clear, any subject 
now floating confusedly and dimly before his eyes. 

In such a case, he will—and must—observe the three following points :— 

1. How many subjects, or how various ones, are before him. 

2. How they look; what is their form and outline. . 

3. What they are called; how he can recall each to mind by means of a 
sound, a word. 

The doing this evidently presupposes, in such a man, the following developed 
powers :— 

1, The power of considering unlike objects in relation to their forms, and of 
recalling to mind their material. 

2. That of abstracting these objects as to their number, and of distinctly 
conceiving them either as one or as many. 

_ 3. That of repeating by language, and fixing, so as not to be forgotten, the 
conception of an object as to number and form. 

Thus I conclude that number, form, and speech. are commonly the element- 
ary means of instruction, since they. include the whole sum of the external 
qualities of an object, so far as relates to its extent and number, and become 
known to my intellect through speech. Instruction, as an art, must thus, by 
an invariable law, proceed from this threefold basis, and endeavor 

1. To teach the children. to consider any object..brought. before their con- 
sciousness, as.a unity; that is, as separate from whatever it seems to be bound 
up with. 

2. To teach them an acquaintance with the form of each such object; its size 
and relations. 

3. To make them.as early as possible acquainted with the whole circle of 
words and names of all the objects known to them. 

The instruction of children being to proceed from these three elementary 
points, it is evident, again, that the first efforts of the art must be directed to 
develop, establish, and strengthen, with the utmost psychological skill, the fun- 
damental knowledge of numbering, measuring, and speaking, upon whose cor- 
rect attainment depends the right knowledge of all visible objects; and after- 
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ward to bring the means of developing and training these three departments 
of mental attainment to the highest degree of simplicity, of perfection, and of 
agreement together. 

The only difficulty which occurred to me upon the recognition of these three 
elementary points was this: Why are not all those conditions of things, which 
we recognize through the three senses, not elementary in the same sense, as 
number, form, and speech? But I soon observed that all possible objects have 
number, form, and name; but that the other attributes, recognized through the 
five senses, are not possessed in common with all others as those are, but only 
sometimes one and sometimes another of them. Between the three attributes 
of number, form, and name, and others, I also found this substantial and dis- 
tinct difference—that I was unable to make any of the others elementary points 
of human knowledge; while, on the contrary, I saw just as clearly that all 
other such attributes of things as are recognized by the five senses, permit 
themselves to be put into immediate relations with those three; and in conse- 
quence, that in the instruction of children, knowledge of all the other qualities 
of subjects must be deduced immediately from the preliminary knowledge of 
form, number and name. I saw that by my acquaintance with the unity, form, 
and name of an object, my knowledge of it becomes definite knowledge; that 
by gradually aiming to know all its other qualities, I acquire a clear knowl- 
edge; and by understanding the relations of all facts relative to it, I acquire an 
intelligent knowledge. 

I now proceeded further, and found that all our knowledge proceeds from 
three elementary faculties, namely :— 

1. The active faculty, which renders us capable of language. 

2. The indefinite power of mere perception by the senses, which gives us our 
consciousness of all forms. 

3. The definite power of perception not by the senses alone, from which must 
be gained the consciousness of unity, and through it the power of counting 
and computing. 

I thus concluded that the art of educating our race must be based upon the 
first and simplest results of these three fundamental elements—sound, form, and 
number; and that instruction in any one department could and would never 
lead to a result beneficial to our nature, considered in its whole compass, unless 
these three simple results of our fundamental faculties should be recognized as 
the universal starting-points for all instruction, fixed as such by nature herself; 
and unless these results were accordingly developed into forms proceeding uni- 
versally and harmoniously from them, and calculated efficiently and surely to 
carry instruction forward to its completion, through the steps of a progression 
unbroken, and dealing alike and equally with all three. This I concluded the 
only means of proceeding in all three of these departments, from indistinct in- 
tuitions to definite ones, from intuitions to clear perceptions, and from clear per- 
eeptions to intelligent ideas. 

Thus, moreover, I find art actually and most intimately united with nature, 
or rather with the ideal by means of which nature makes the objects of the 
creation known to us; and so was solved my problem, viz., to discover a com- 
mon origin of all the means of the art of instruction, and, at the same time, that 
form of it in which the development of the race is defined by the constitution 
itself of our nature:—and the difficulty removed, in the way of applying the 
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mechanical laws, which I recognized as at the foundation of human instruction, 
to that system of instruction which the experience of thousands of years has 
given to the human race for its own development; that is, to writing, arithme- 
tic, reading, &c. 


2. THE First ELEMENTARY MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IS, ACCORDINGLY, 


SOUND. 


From this arise the following subdivisions of instruction :— 

A. In Tones; or, the means of training the organs of speech. 

B. In Words; or, the means of becoming acquainted with single objects. 

C. In Language; or, the means of becoming able to express ourselves with 
clearness relatively to such objects as become known to us, and to all which we 
are capable of seeing in those objects. 

To repeat these subdivisions. 

A. Instruction in Tones. This, again, divides itself into instruction in speak- 
ing tones, and singing tones. 

a. Speaking tones. 

With respect to these, it should not be left to chance whether they are heard 
by the child at an early or late period; and in great number or in small. It is 
important that he should hear all of them, and as early as possible. 

His knowledge of them should be complete, before he has attained the ability 
to form them; and in like manner his power of imitating them all and with fa- 
cility should be completely developed, before the forms of the letters are laid 
before him, and before his first exercises in reading. 

The spelling-book must therefore contain all the sounds of which language 
consists; and should in every family be daily repeated by the child who is 
studying them, in the presence of the child in the cradle; so that the knowl- 
edge of those sounds may thus by frequent repetition become deeply impressed 
upon the latter, and indeed be made quite indelible, even before it is able to 
repeat one of them. 

No one who has not seen it can imagine how the pronunciation of such sim- 
ple sounds as ba, ba, ba, da, da, da, ma, ma, ma, la, la, la, &c., excites the at- 
tention of young children, and stimulates them; or of the gain to the general 
powers of acquisition of the child which comes from the early acquaintance 
with these sounds. 

In accordance with this principle of the importance of the knowledge of 
sound and tones, before the child can imitate them, and in the conviction that 
it is equally important what representations and objects come before the eyes 
of young children, and what sounds come to his ears, I have composed a ‘‘ Book 
for Mothers ;” in which I explain, by illuminated wood-cuts, not only the fun- 
damental points of number and form, but also the most important other attri- 
butes with which the five senses make us acquainted; and in which, by an 
acquaintance with many names, thus assured, and rendered vivid by much 
actual inspection, future reading is prepared for and made easy. In the same 
way also, by practice in sounds, preparatory to spelling, I prepare and facilitate 
this study also; for by this book, I make these sounds at home and, I may say, 
quarter them upon the child’s mind, before the child can pronounce a syllable 
of them. 

I intend to accompany these cuts, for the youngest children, with a book of 
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methods, in which every word which must be said to the child upon each sub- 
ject elucidated, shall be stated so clearly that even the most inexperienced 
mother can sufficiently attain: my purpose; for the reason that not a word will 
need to be added to those which I shall set forth. 

Thus prepared from the ‘Book for Mothers,” and acquainted by actual practice 
from the spelling-book with the entire extent of sounds, the child must, as soon as 
his organs become trained to articulation, become accustomed to repeat over the 
various columns of sounds in the spelling-book, with as much ease as he does 
such other purposeless sounds as people give him to imitate. 

This book differs from all previous ones in this: that its method is universal; 
and that the pupil himself proceeds in a visible manner, beginning with the 
vowels, and constructing syllables by the gradual. addition of consonants be- 
hind and before, in a manner which is comprehensive, and which: ' peregpubly: 
facilitates speech and reading. 

My method is: to take each vowel with all the consonants one after another, 
from b to z, and thus to form at first the simple easy syllables, ab, ad, af, &e.5 
and then to put before each of these simple syllables such consonants as are 
actually so placed in common language; as, for instance, before ab, in succession, 
b, g, sch, st, &c.; making bab, gab, schab, &e. By going through all the vow- 
els in this manner, with this simple prefixing of consonants, I formed first: easy 
syllables, and then, by prefixing more consonants, more difficult ones. This ex- 
ercise necessitated manifold repetitions of the simple sounds, and a general and 
orderly classification of all the syllables which are alike in their elements; re- 
sulting in an indelible impression of their sounds, which is a very great assist- 
ance in learning to read. 

The advantages of the book are explained in it, as follows:— 

1. It keeps the child at spelling single syllables, until sufficient skill is ae- 
quired in the exercises. 

2. By the universal employment of similarities of sound, it renders the repeti- 
tion of similar forms not disagreeable to the child, and thus facilitates the 
design of impressing them indelibly on the mind. 

3. It very rapidly enables the children to pronounce at once every new word 
formed by the addition of new consonants to syllables already known, without 
being obliged to spell them over beforehand; and also to spell these combina- 
tions by heart, which is afterward a great assistance in orthography. 

In the short introduction prefixed to the book, explaining the use of it, moth- 
ers are required themselves to repeat daily to their children, before they can 
read, these series of sounds, and to pronounce them in different successions, so 
as to attract attention, and to give an acquaintance with each separate sound. 
This recitation must be prosecuted with redoubled zeal, and begun again from 
the beginning, as soon as the children begin to speak, to enable them them- — 
selves to $apeal them, and thus to learn quickly to read. 

In order to make the knowledge of the written characters, which must pre- 
cede spelling, easier to the children, I have annexed them to the spelling-book, 
printed in a large character, in order to make their distinctions more easily dis- 
cernible by the eye. 

These letters are to be pasted separately on stiff paper, and put before the 
children. The vowels are in red, to distinguish them, and must be learned 
thoroughly, as well as their pronunciation, before going further. After’ this 
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they are by little and little to be taught the consonants, but always along with 
a yowel; because they can not be pronounced without a vowel. 

As soon as the children, partly by their exercise, partly by the spelling which 
I am about to describe, begin to have a sufficient knowledge of the letters, they 
may be set at the threefold series of letters, also appended to the book; where, 
in a smaller type, is given, over the German printed letter, the German written, 
and the Roman printed letters. The child, reading each syllable in the form of 
letter already familiar to him, and then repeating it in the other two, will learn 
to read in all three alphabets, without any loss of time. 

The same principle is still to be adhered to in these exercises: that every syl- 
lable is nothing but a sound constructed by the addition of a consonant to a 
vowel; the vowel being thus always the foundation of the syllable.. The vowel 
should be laid down first—or slid out on the spelling-board hung up on the 
wall, which should have a groove at the upper and lower side, in which the let- 
ters should stand and move easily backward and forward—and the consonants 
added, in the order given-in the book. Each syllable should at the same time 
be pronounced by the teacher and repeated by the children, until indelibly im- 
pressed on their minds... Then the teacher may ask for each letter, in its order 
or out of it; and make them spell the syllables when covered up out of sight. 

It is very necessary, especially in the first part of the book, to proceed slowly, 
and never to proceed to any thing new until what precedes it has been learned 
beyond the power of forgetting; for upon this depends the foundation of the 
whole course of instruction in reading, upon which what follows is to be built 
by small and gradual additions. 

When in this way the children have arrived ata certain degree of facility in 
spelling, it may be interchanged with exercises of another kind. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a word may be spelled by beginning with one letter and adding the 
others, one after another, until it is complete, pronouncing it as each letter is 
added; as, p, pi, pin. Then the reverse process may be followed, by taking 
away one letter after another, and thus going backward in the same manner; 
repeating it until the children can spell the word by heart, correctly. The same 
thing can also be done by beginning at the end of the word, instead of the be- 
ginning. 

Lastly, the word may be divided into syllables, the sylables numbered, and 
repeated and spelled promiscuously by their numbers. 

Great advantages may be gained in schools, by teaching the children, from 
the beginning, to repeat the words all together at the same moment; so that the 
sound produced by all shall be heard as a simple sound, whether the words 
were repeated to them, or pointed out by the number of the letters or syllables. 
This keeping time together renders the instructor’s part quite mechanical, and 
operates with incredible power upon the senses of the children. 

When these exercises in spelling have been gone through with on the tablet, 
the book itself is then to be put into the child’s hand, as a first reading-book; 
and he is to be kept at work upon it until he-has acquired the most complete 
facility in reading it. 

So much for instruction in the sounds of speech. I have to adda word, on 
the sounds of singing. But as singing proper can not be reckoned a means of 
proceeding from indistinct intuitions to’elear ideas, that is, as one of the means 
of instruction which I am at present discussing, but is rather a capacity, to be 
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developed from other points of view, and for other purposes, I put off its con- 
sideration to the time when I shall consider the system of education; saying at 
present only this: that singing, according to the general principle, begins with 
what is simplest, completes this, and proceeds only gradually from it, when 
completed, to the beginning of what is new. 

B. The second department of the domain of sound, or of the special element- 
ary means of instruction derived from sound, is— 

Instruction in words, or rather in names. 

I have already remarked that the child must receive its first instruction in 
this department, also, from the ‘‘ Book for Mothers.” This isso arranged, that the 
most important subjects of the world, and especially those that, as generic 
names, include whole classes of subjects within themselves, are discussed; and 
the mother is enabled to make the child well-acquainted with the most import- 
ant of all these names. By this course of proceeding, the child is prepared, 
even from its earliest years, for instruction in names; that for the second spe- 
cial means of instruction depending on the power of uttering sounds. 

The instruction in names is given by means of series of names of the more 
important subjects, from all the realms of nature, history, geography, and hu- 
man vocations and relations. These columns of words are put into the child’s 
hand immediately after the end of his studies in the spelling-book, as a mere 
exercise in learning to read; and experience has shown me that it is possible 
for the children to have completely committed to memory the columns, within 
no more time than is required to learn to read them readily. The advantage of 
so complete a knowledge of such various and comprehensive views of names 
at this stage, is immeasurable, in relation to the facilitation of subsequent in- 
struction. 

C. The third special means of instruction proceeding from the faculty of 
sounds is— 

Instruction in language itself. 

And here is the point at which begins to be developed the proper method by 
which the art of instruction, by taking advantage of the development of the capaci- 
ties of the human mind, can give an acquaintance with language which shall keep 
up with the course of nature in general development. But I should say, rather, 
here begins to develop itself the method by which, according to the will of the 
Creator, man can secure himself from the hands of mere natural blindness and 
natural capability for instruction, to be put into the hands of the higher powers 
which have been developing in him for thousands of years; the method by 
which the human race, independently—man—can secure for the development 
of his powers that more definite and comprehensive tendency and that more 
rapid progress, for which nature has given him power and means but no guid- 
ance, and in which she can never guide him while he is man only; the form in 
which man can do all this without interfering with the loftiness and simplicity 
of the physical development of nature, the harmony that exists in our merely 
sensuous development; without taking away any part of ourselves, or a single 
hair of that uniform protection which mother nature exercises over even the 
mere physical development. 

All these attainments must be reached by means of a finished art of teaching 
language, and the highest grade of psychology; thus securing the utmost per- 
fection in the mechanism of the natural progression from confused intuitions to 
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intelligent ideas. This is, in truth, far beyond my powers; and I feel myself to 
be, on this subject, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

But the Egyptian, who first fastened a shovel with a crooked handle to tk 
horn of an ox, and thus taught him to perform the labor of a man at digging, 
thus prepared the way for the invention of the plow, although he did not bring 
it to perfection. 

My services are only the first bending of the shovel-handle, and the fastening 
of it toa new horn. But why do I speak by similitudes? JI ought to and will 
state what I mean, plainly, and without circumlocution. 

I desire to remove the imperfections from school instruction; both from the 
obsolete system of stammering servile old schoolmasters, and from the later sys- 
tem which has by no means taken its place—in the common schools; and to 
knit it to the immovable power of nature herself, and to the light which God 
kindles and ever maintains in the hearts of fathers and mothers; to the desires 
of parents that their children may be respectable before God and man. 

In order to define the form of our instruction in language, or rather the vari- 
ous forms in which its object can be gained, that is, through which we are to 
become able to express ourselves distinctly gn subjects with which we are ac- 
quainted, and as to every thing which we see about them, we must inquire :— 

1. What is man’s ultimate object in language? 

2. What are the means, or rather what is the progression, through which na- 
ture herself, by the gradual development of the faculty of language, brings us 
to this end ? ; 

The answer to the first question is, evidently: To bring our race from ob- 
scure intuitions to intelligent ideas; and to the second: The means by which 
she gradually brings us to this end have, unquestionably, this order of suc- 
cession, viz. :— 

a. We recognize an object generally, and designate it as a unity—an object. 

b. We become generally acquainted with its characteristics, and learn to des- 
ignate them. 

e. We acquire, through language, the power of defining more in detail these 
traits, by verbs and adverbs, and making clear to ourselves their modifications 
by modifications in words themselves, and in their juxtaposition. 

1. On the effort to learn the names of objects, I have already spoken. 

2. Efforts to comprehend and to teach the names of the qualities of objects 
as desirable, are divided into— 

a. Efforts to teach the child to express himself with distinctness in relation 
to number and form: (Number and form, as qualities possessed by all things, 
are the two most comprehensive universal abstractions of physical nature; and 
are the two central points to which are referred all other means of rendering 
our ideas intelligent.) 

b. Efforts to teach the child to express himself with distinctness upon all 
other qualities of things, besides number and form; as well those qualities 
which are perceived through the five senses, as those which are perceived, not 
by means of a simple intuition of them, but by means of our faculties of imag- 
ination and judgment. 

Children must early become accustomed to consider with ease form and 
number, the first physical universal qualities which the experience of thou- 
sands of years has taught us to abstract from the nature of all things; and to 
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consider them, not merely as qualities inherent in each particular thing, but as 
physical universal qualities. He must not only learn early to distinguish a 
round and a triangular thing as such, but must as early as possible have im- 
pressed upon his mind the idea of circularity, and triangularity, as a pure ab- 
straction; so that he may be able to apply the proper term, expressing this 
universal abstract idea, to whatever occurs to him in nature which is round, 
triangular, simple, fourfold, &c. Here also comes up clearly the reason. why 
speech is to be and must be treated as a means of expressing form and num- 
ber, in a special manner, differing from its treatment as a means of expressing 
all the other qualities which we observe in natural objects by the five senses. 

I therefore began, even in the ‘ Book for Mothers,” to lead the children to- 
ward the clear knowledge of those universal qualities:. This book furnishes 
both a comprehensive view of the most usual forms and the simplest means of 
making the first relations of numbers intelligible to the child. 

More advanced steps toward this purpose must, however, together with the 
corresponding exercises in language, be put off to a later period, and must be 
connected with the special exercises in number and form, which two, as the 
elementary points of our knowledge, must be taken up after a full course of 
exercises in’ language. 

The cuts in the elementary manual for this instruction, the ‘‘ Book for Moth- 
ers, or for the earliest childhood,” are so selected as to bring forward all the uni- 
versal physical qualities of which we become aware through the five senses; 
and as to enable mothers readily to give their children the command of the 
most: definite expressions relative to them, without any pains of their own. 

As relates, next, to those qualities of things which become known to us, not 
immediately through the five senses, but through the separating powers of our 
faculty of comparison, imagination, and faculty of abstraction, in regard to 
them also, I adhere to my principle, not to endeavor to bring any human opin- 
ion to a premature ripeness, but to make use of the necessary knowledge of 
the appropriate abstract terms by the children, as a mere exercise of memory; 
and also to some extent as a light nourishment for the play of their imagina- 
tions and of their powers of forethought. 

In reference to such objects as we recognize immediately by the five senses, 
and in reference to which it is necessary to teach the child as quickly as possi- 
ble to express himself with precision, I take from a dictionary substances whose 
most prominent qualities are such as we can distinguish by the five senses, and 
put down with them the adjectives which describe those qualities; as— 

(Aal) Eel. Slippery, worm-shaped, tough-skinned.. 

(Aas.) Carcass. Dead, offensive. 

(Abend.) Evening. Quiet, cheerful, cool, rainy. 

(Achse.) Axle. Strong, weak, greasy. 

(Acker.) Field. Sandy, clayey, sowed, manured, fertile, profitable, unprofit- 
able. 

Then I reverse this proceeding, and in the same way select from the dictiona- 
ry adjectives expressing distinguishing qualities of objects recognized by the 
five senses, and set down after them the substantive names of objects possess- 
ing them; as— 

Round. Ball, hat, moon, sun, 

Light... Feather, down, air. 


» 
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Heavy. Gold, lead, oak-wood. 

Hot. Oven, summer-day, fire. 

High. Tower, mountain, giants, trees. 

Deep. Oceans, seas, cellars, graves. 

Soft. Flesh, wax, butter. 

Elastic, Steel-springs, whalebone. 

I did not endeavor, by completing these explanatory suffixes, to diminish the 
field of the child’s independent intellectual activity; but only gave a few terms, 
calculated to appeal distinctly to his senses, and then inquired, in continuation: 
What else can you mention of the same sort? 

In far the greatest number of cases the children found that their experience 
furnished them additional terms, frequently such as had not occurred to the 
teacher; and thus their circle of knowledge was widened and elucidated in a 
manner either impossible by the catechetical method, or possible ony with a 
hundred times greater expenditure of art and exertion. 

In all proceedings by catechisation, the child is constrained, in part by the 
limits of the defined idea respecting which he is catechised, in part by the 
form in which it is done, in part by the limits of the teacher’s knowledge, and . 
lastly, and more important, by the limits of a painful care lest they should get 
out of the regular artistic track. What unfortunate limitations for the child! 
but in my course they are avoided. 

Having finished this portion of study, I proceed, ie means of the dictionary, 
to communicate to the child, now variously acquainted with the objects of the 
world, a further increase of the gradually growing clearness of his knowledge 
of objects so far as known to him. 

For this purpose, I divide language, that great witness of the past respecting 
all that now exists, into four chief heads, viz. :— 

1. Geography. 

2. History. 

3. Nature. 

4, Natural History. 

But in order to avoid all unnecessary repetition of the same words, and to 
make the form of instruction as brief as possible, I divide these chief heads into 
some forty subheads, and bring the names of objects before the children only 
under these latter subdivisions. 

I then turn attention to that great object of my intuitions, myself; or 
rather, to that whole series of terms in language which relate to myself; by 
bringing all that language, that great witness of the past, says upon man under 
the following chief heads. 

First head. What does language say of man, considered as a merely phys- 
ical being; as a member of the animal world? 

Second head. What does she say of him as striving toward physical inde- 
pendence by means of the social state? 

Third head. What does she say of him as a reasoning: being, striving for 
inner independence ; or self-improvement? 

I then divide these three chief heads, as before, into some: forty subheads, 
and bring them before the children only under the latter. 

The first exhibition of these series of names, both relating to: men.and'to the 
other-subjects of the world; must. be ‘strictly alphabetical, without: any-inter- 
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mixture of any opinion, and not as any consequence of any opinion; but a 
gradually increased clearness in the knowledge of them must be attained merely 
by the juxtaposition of similar intuitions, and similar intuitional ideas. 

When this has been done, when the witness of the past as to all that now 
exists has thus been made useful in the whole simplicity of her alphabetical 
arrangement, I propose this question :— 

How does the method arrange these subjects further, for fuller definition ? 
To answer this, a new labor begins. The same columns of words with which 
the child has become acquainted in seven or eight columns, in an alphabetical 
order, almost beyond the possibility of forgetting them, are laid before him 
again, in the same columns, but in a classified manner, by which the method 
arranges them very differently, and enables the child himself to arrange them 
on the new principle. 

The plan is this: The different heads, under which the words are to be newly 
arranged, are put in a row, and distinguished by a series of numbers, abbrevia- 
tions, or some other arbitrary marks. 

The child must, during his first studies in reading, become thoroughly master 
of this series of heads; and he may then find, in the columns of words, against 
each word, the mark of that head under which it belongs; and thus he can, at 
first sight of the figure, tell under what head it belongs, and thus himself alter 
the alphabetical nomenclature into a scientific one. 

Ido not know that this plan needs to be illustrated by an example; but, 
though it seems to me almost superfluous, I will still give one, on account of 
the newness of the plan. Thus, for instance, one of the subdivisions of Europe 
is Germany. Let the child first become acquainted, beyond the power of for- 
getting them, with the subdivision of Germany into ten circles. Now let the 
names of the cities of Germany be laid before him in alphabetical order, to 
be read; there being, at the name of each city, the number of the circle in 
which it lies. As soon as he can read these names of cities fluently, let him be 
shown how the numbers annexed to them refer to the heads above, and the 
child will after a few lessons be able to locate all the cities of Germany accord- 
ing to the heads thus set above them. Let there be put before him, for instance, 
the following names of German places, with figures :— 


Aachen, 8 
Aalen, 3 
Abendberg, 4 
Aberthan, 11 


Allendorf, 5 
Allersperg, 2 
Alschausen, 3 
Alsleben, 10 


Altona, 10 
Altorf, 1 
Altranstadt, 9 
Altwasser, 13 


Acken, 10 Altbunzlau, 11 Alkerdissen, 8 
Adersbach, 11 Altena, 8 Amberg, 2 
Agler, 1 Altenau, 10 Ambras, 1 
Ahrbergen, 10 Altenberg, 9 Améneburg, 6 
Aigremont, 8 Altenburg, 9 Andernach, 6, 
Ala, 1 Altensalza, 10 

Allenbach, 5 Altkirchen, 8 


He may then read these as follows:— 
Aachen is in the Westphalian circle. 
Abendberg is in the Franconian circle. 


Aacken is in the Lower Saxon circle; &c. 
The child will thus evidently be enabled, at the first glance at the number or 
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mark which distinguishes the head under which any word belongs, to determine 
it; and thus, as was said, to change the alphabetical nomenclature into a scien- 
tific one. 

And having gone so far, I find myself, in this direction, at the limit of my 
course, as peculiar to me; and the powers of the children so developed, that 
they can, in any department of the method to which their disposition inclines 
them, and to which they are inclined to attend, make an independent use for 
themselves of the means of assistance which already exist in all these depart- 
ments, but which are of such a character that, hitherto, only a few fortunate 
persons have been able to use them. To this point, and no further, have I 
sought to attain. What I desired, and desire, was, not to teach the world any 
art or science—for I know none—but to make more easy for the people at 
large the mastery of the points of commencement of all arts and sciences; to 
open to the powers of the poor and weak in the country, neglected and given 
up to desolation, the approaches to learning, which are the approaches to hu- 
manity; and, if possible, to burn down the barrier which keeps the more lowly 
of the citizens of Europe far behind the barbarians of the north and south in 
respect to independent intellectual power, which is the basis of all efficient ac- 
quirement. It keeps them so, because, notwithstanding our windy boastings on 
universal enlightenment, it deprives ten men to one of the right of all men in 
society, the right of being instructed; or at least of the possibility of making 
use of this right. 

May that barrier, after my death, burn up with a bright flame! But yet I 
know that I myself am only one feeble coal, lying among wet straw. But I 
see a wind, and that not far off, which shall kindle the coal into a blaze; the 
wet straw around me will gradually dry, grow warm, kindle, and at last burn. 
Yes, however wet it is round me now, it will burn, it will burn! 

But I have occupied so much time with the second of the special means of 
instruction in language, that I find I have not yet said any thing of the third 
of those means, by which is to be attained the last purpose of instruction, the 
rendering our ideas intelligent. It is this :— : 

ce. The endeavor to enable the child correctly to define, by language, the con- 
nections of objects with each other, and their intermodifications by number, 
time, and relation; or, rather, to make still better understood the existence, the 
qualities, and the powers of all those objects of which knowledge has been 
gained by the study of names, and made clear to a certain extent by juxtaposi- 
tion of their names and their qualities. 

From this point of view we may discern the foundations on which a real 
grammar is to be constructed, and, at the same time, the further progression by 
which, through this means, we are to arrive at the last purpose of instruction, 
the rendering intelligent of ideas. 

Here, also, I prepare the children for the first steps by very simple but still 
psychological instruction in speaking; and, without a word of any form or rule, 
I cause the mother first to repeat to the child, as mere exercises in speaking, 
sentences, which are to be repeated after her, almost as much on account of the 
training of the organs of speech, as of the sentences themselves. The two ob- 
jects, practice in speaking and the learning of words as language, must be 
kept apart from each other; and the former must also be attended to by itself, 
by proper exercises. In the exercises for both purposes at once, then, the 
mother repeats to the child the following sentences :— 
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The father is kind. 

The butterfly has variously-colored wings. 
Cattle eat grass. 

The pine is straight-stemmed.* 


‘When the child has pronounced these so often that it is easy for him, the 
mother inquires, “Who is good? What has various-colored wings?” And 
again, ‘““What is the father? What has the butterfly?” And so on, as 
follows :— 


Whois? What are? 
Carnivorous beasts eat flesh. 
Deer are light-footed, 
Roots are spread out. 


Who has? What has? 

The lion hath strength. 

Man has reason. 

The hound has a keen scent. 

The elephant has a trunk, &c., &e. 


Thus I proceed, through the whole extent of the declensions and conjuga- 
tions, to unite the first and second steps of these exercises; going also, in par- 
ticular, into the use of the verbs, after a mode of which I give the following 


examples :— 
Simple Connection. 


Regard—the teacher’s words. 
Breathe—through the lungs. 
Bend—a tree. 

Tie—a sheaf, the stockings, &e. 


After this comes the second species of exercise, in verbs in composition; as, 


Regard. I regard (achte) the teacher’s words my duty, my estate. I regard 
‘one person more than another; I judge (erachte) whether a thing is so, or other- 
wise; I take an important matter into consideration (obacht ;)I watch over (be0- 
bachte) aman whom I do not trust, an affair which I am desirous of arranging, 
and my duty; a good man honors (hochachtet) virtue, and despises (verachtet) 
vice. 

So far as a man regards any thing, he is attentive (achtsam) to it; so far as he 
does not regard it, he is inattentive (wnachtsam.) 

I regard myself more than every thing else; and care more for (achten auf) 
myself than every thing else. 


Then I proceed to enlarge the sphere of these exercises by additions gradu- 
ally more extensive, and thus progressively more variously developed and more 


definite; as, for instance :— 


I shall. 

I shall gain. 

I shall gain my health by no other means. 

I shall gain my health, after all that I have suffered, by no other means. 

I shall gain my health, after all that ] have suffered in my illness, by no other 
means. 

I shall gain my health, after all that I have suffered in my sickness, by no 
other means than by temperance, &c., &c. 


All these sentences are then each to be carried through the whole tense- 
conjugation ; as, 

I shall gain. 

Thou wilt gain, &e. 


I shall gain my health. 
Thou wilt gain thy health, &e. 


The same may then be carried through the different tenses. 
_ Care is taken to select, for these sentences, so firmly to be fixed in the child’s 


*In the German, all these sentences are constructed precisely like the first; and are as 
simple.— 7'rans. . 
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mind, such as shall be particularly instructive, elevating, and suitable to his 
condition. 

_ With them I join examples of description of material objects, in order to ex- 
ercise and strengthen in the children the powers which these exercises develop 
in them. For instance :— 


A bell is a bowl or vessel, open below, wide, thick, round, usually hanging 
free, growing smaller from below up, egg-shaped at the top, and having in the 
middle of it a perpendicular bar, hanging loose, which, upon a violent motion of 
the bell, strikes it from below on both sides, and thus occasions the sound which 
we hear from it. 

Go. To move forward step by step. 

Stand. To rest on the legs with the body upright. 

Lie. To rest upon any thing with the body horizontal, &c., &e. 


I would gladly leave these exercises in language, at my death, as a legacy to 
my pupils, making them, by means of brief observations annexed to the more 
important verbs, a vehicle for conveying to their minds the same impressions 
which have been made upon my own, by the experiences of my life on the sub- 
jects of their significance. Thus I would make these exercises in words a 
means of imparting truth, correct views, and pure feelings on all the doings and 
failings of men. For example:— ; 


Breathe, (athmen.) Thy life depends upon a breath. Man! when thou snort- 
est like a tyrant, and inspirest the pure air of the earth like poison into thy 
lungs, what doest thou but to hasten to become breathless, and so free humanity, 
weary of thy snorting, from thy presence. 


But I must leave this part of the subject. 

I have dwelt at length upon language as a means of the gradual clearing up 
of our ideas. But it is the most important means for that purpose. My meth- 
od of instruction is distinguished especially in this, that it makes more use of 
language, as a means of lifting the child from obscure intuitions to intelligent 
ideas, than has heretofore been the case; and also in this, that it excludes 
from the first elementary instruction all combinations of words which presup- 
pose an actual knowledge of language. Any one who admits how nature leads 
to intelligent comprehension of all. things by a clear comprehension of single 
things, will admit also that single words must be clearly understood by the 
child before he can intelligently comprehend them in connection; and any one 
who- admits this, rejects. at once. all the received elementary books. of instruc- 
tion; for they all presuppose an acquaintance with language in the child before 
they communicate itto him. It isa remarkable fact that even the best school- 
book of the last century forgot that the child must learn to talk.before he can 
be talked with. This omission is remarkable, but it is true; and since I ob- 
served it, I have wondered no. longer that we can develop children into other 
men than were trained by those who had so far forgotten both the piety and 
the wisdom of antiquity. Language is an art—an immeasurable art; or, rather, 
the compendium of all the arts which our race has acquired. It is in a peculiar 
sense the reflection of all the impressions which the whole extent.of nature has 
made upon our race. As suchI use it, and seek, by means of its spoken 
sounds, to produce in the children the same impressions which have occasioned 
the production of the sounds by mankind. The gift of speech is a great one. 
It gives the child, in'a moment, what it has taken nature thousands of years to 
give mankind. It is said of the poor beast, What would he be if he knew his 
strength? And I say of man, What would he be if he knew his strength— 
through language? 
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It is a great defect in the very heart of human education, that we have been 
so forgetful of what was proper, as not only to do nothing toward teaching 
the lower classes to speak, but as to have permitted the speechless to learn by 
rote isolated abstract terms. 

In truth, the Indians could not do more in order to keep their lower classes 
eternally in stupidity, and in the lowest ranks of humanity. 

Let these facts be denied by any one who dares. I appeal to all clergymen, 
all authorities, all men who live among the people, who, in the midst of their 
so great carelessness, are subjected to such a distorted and mistaken model of 
fatherly care. Let any one who has lived among such a people stand forward, 
and testify whether he has not experienced how difficult it is to get any idea 
into the heads of the poor creatures. But all are agreed on the point. “Yes, 
yes,” say the clergy; ‘‘When they come to us they do not understand one 
word of our instructions.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” say the judges; ‘‘ However right they 
are, it is impossible for them to make any one understand the justice of their 
cause.” The lady says, pitifully and proudly, they are scarcely a step in advance 
of beasts; they can not be trained to any service. Fools, who can not count 
five, look upon them as more foolish than themselves, the fools; and villains of 
all sorts cry out, each with the gesture natural to him, “ Well for us that it is 
so! Ifit were otherwise, we could no longer buy so cheaply, nor sell so dearly.” 

Nearly the same is the speech of all the boxes of the great European Chris- 
tian comic theater, regarding the pit: and they can not speak otherwise of it; 
for they have been for a century making the pit more mindless than any Asiatic 
or heathen one would be. I repeat my position once more:—The Christian 
people of our portion of the world is sunken to this depth, because, for more 
than a century, in its lower schools, a power over the human mind has been ac- 
corded to empty words, which not only in itself destroyed the power of atten- 
tion to the impressions of nature, but destroyed the very susceptibility itself of 
men to them. I say, once more, that while this has been done, and has made 
of our European Christian people the most wordy, rattle-box people on the face 
of the earth, they have not been taught to speak. This being the case, it is no 
wonder that the Christianity of this century and this part of the world has its 
present prospects; it is, on the contrary, a wonder that, considering all the 
bungling methods which have been proved upon it in our wordy and rattle-box 
schools, it has retained so much of its native force as can still be recognized 
every where in the hearts of the people. But, God be praised! the folly of all 
these apish methods will always find an end, an antagonist in human nature 
itself; and will cease to injure our race, when it has reached the highest point 
of its apishness which can be endured. Folly and error, in whatever garb, con- 
tain the seeds of their own transitoriness and destruction; truth alone, in every 
form, contains within itself the seeds of eternal life. 

The second elementary means, from which all human knowledge, and conse- 
quently the existence of all means of instruction, proceeds and must proceed, is 


FORM. 

Instruction in form must precede the conscious intuition of things having 
form; whose representation, for purposes of instruction, must be deduced in 
part from the nature of the means of intuition, and in part from the purpose of 
instruction itself 

The whole sum of our knowledge comes, 
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1, Through the impressions derived from all things around us, when brought 
into relation with our five senses. This mode of intuition is without rule, con- 
fused, and its progress is very confused and tedious. 

2. Through whatever is brought before our senses by the intervention of 
methodic guidance, so far as this depends upon our parents and teachers. This 
mode of intuition naturally corresponds to the intelligence and activity of our 
parents and teachers, in respect to comprehensiveness and connection; and is 
of a more or less correct psychological character; and, according to the same 
rule, it pursues a course more or less rapid, and leading with more or less speed 
and certainty toward the purpose of instruction, the attainment of intelligent 
ideas. 

3. Through our own determination to attain to knowledge, and to obtain intui- 
tions by our independent striving after the various means of them. Know]l- 
edge thus attained possesses a positive and proper value; and, by giving to the 
results of our intuitions a free existence within ourselves, brings us nearer to 
the attainment of a moral influence upon our own education. 

4. Through the results of effort and labor in our callings, and all activity 
which has not mere intuition as its object. This department of knowledge con- 
nects our intuitions with our situations and relations; brings the results of those 
intuitions into agreement with our duty and with virtue; and, both by the con- 
straining force of its progress and by our purposelessness as to its results, a 
most important influence upon the correctness, completeness, and harmony of 
our views, as related to the attainment of our purpose, intelligent ideas. 

5. Through a means analogous to our intuitional knowledge; inasmuch as it 
instructs us in the properties of things not pertaining properly to our intuitions, 
but in which we perceive a similarity to things which we know by our intui- 
tions. This mode of intuition enables us to make our progress in knowl- 
edge, which, as a result of actual intuition, is only the work of the five senses, 
the work of our minds and of all their powers; so that thus we enjoy as many 
kinds of intuition as we have powers of mind. But the term intuition, in this 
latter sense, has a more extended meaning than in the common usage of lan- 
guage; and includes the whole range of feelings which are by nature insepa- 
rable from my mind. 

It is important to be acquainted with the distinction between these two kinds 
of intuitions; in order to be able to comprehend the rules which apply to each 
of them. 

With this purpose, I return to the course of my discussion. 

From the consciousness of intuition of things having form, comes the art of 
geometry. This however depends upon a power of intuition which it is 
important to distinguish from the primary means of knowledge, as well as from 
the mere simple intuition of things. From this power of intuition are devel- 
oped all the departments of geometry and those deduced from them. But 
this very faculty of intuition leads us, by the comparison of different objects, be- 
yond the rules of surveying, to a freer imitation of the relations between those 
objects—to drawing; and, lastly, we make use of the art of drawing in 
writing. 

GEOMETRY. 

This presupposes an intuitional A BC; that is, the power of simplifying and 
defining the rules of geometry by the accurate distinction of all the dissimilari- 
ties which come before the intuition. 4A 
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I will draw attention again to the empirical succession which led me to my 
views on this subject, and will give for this purpose an extract from my Report. 

In this I say, ‘Having granted the principle that intuition is the basis of all 
knowledge, it follows irresistibly that correct intuition is the proper basis of the 
most correct opinions. 

‘But with reference to the method of education, thorough correctness of in- 
tuition is evidently a result of measuring the subject to be judged of, or else of 
a faculty of perceiving relations, so far developed as to make such measuring 
superfluous. Thus a readiness at measuring correctly has, in education, an im- 
mediate relation to the necessity of intuition. Drawing is a linear definition of 
forms, whose shape and contents are correctly and fully defined by means of a 
developed power of measuring. 3 

‘The principle that practice and readiness in measuring should precede prac- 
tice in drawing, or at least must keep pace with it, is as obvious as it is unused. 
But the process of our methods of education is, to begin with incorrect seeing; 
to build awry, then to pull down, and so on ten times over, until after a long 
time the sense of relations becomes developed, and then at last we come to 
what we should haye begun with—to measuring. Such is the proceeding of 
our methods, and yet we are so many thousands of years older than the Egyp- 
tians and Etruscans, whose drawings all depend upon a trained power of meas- 
uring, or in fact were at bottom nothing than measurings. 

‘“‘ And now the question comes up, By what means is the child to be trained 
to this basis of all art, the right meaning of objects which come before his eyes? 
Evidently by a succession including the whole of all possible intuitions; and 
by an analysis of the square, according to simple, certain, and definite rules. 

“Young artists, in the absence of such elementary exercises, find the means, 
by long practice in their art, of acquiring greater or less facility in so placing 
any object before their eyes and imitating it as it is in nature. And it can not 
be denied that many of them, by painful and long-continued efforts, have, from 
the most confused intuitions, attained to a sense of relations so far advanced 
that the measuring of objects is superfluous to them, But then each individual 
had a different system; none of them had any nomenclature, for none of them 
had any distinct conscious comprehension of the system; and, accordingly, they 
could not properly communicate it to their scholars. The latter were thus in 
the same condition in which their teachers had been, and were obliged to attain 
the same result—correct sense of relations—with the extremest exertion and 
by long practice, and with theirown means, or rather with no means at all. 
Thus art remained in the possession of a few fortunate individuals, who had 
time and leisure to travel by such an incommodious road to the requisite attain- 
“ment. Art could not be considered as concerning all men, nor could instruc- 
tion in it be demanded as a universal right, although it is such. At least, this 
can not be denied by any one who admits that it is the right of living men, in 
an enlightened state, to be able to learn reading and writing; for the tenden- 
cies to draw, and the capacity for measuring, develop naturally and freely in 
the child; while the painstaking efforts which must be made in order to bring 
him to spell and read, must be applied either with great skill or with harshness 
and violence, if they are not to injure him more than reading is worth to him. 
And drawing, if it is to promote the aim of instruction, the attainment of intel- 
ligent ideas, is necessarily connected with the measuring of forms. The child 
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before whom an object is placed.to be drawn: before he can represent to him- 
self its proportions in their whole form, and express himself upon it, can never 
make the art, as it should be, an actual means of proceeding from obscure intui- 
tions to intelligent ideas;. nor procure from it the actual substantial advantage, 
throughout his whole education and in harmony with the great purpose of it, 
which it ought to and can afford him.” 

In order to establish the art of drawing upon this basis, it must be subordin- 
ated to that of geometry; and the subdivisions into angles and. curves which 
proceed from the rudimental form of the square, as well as the divisions of 
curves by straight lines, must be arranged into regularly classified geometrical 
forms. This has been done; and I believe that I have arranged a series of geo- 
metrical forms, whose use will as much facilitate the child’s acquisition of geom- 
etry, and his acquaintance with the proportions of all forms, as does the alpha- 
bet of sounds his studies in language. 

This intuitional alphabet* is a symmetrical subdivision of an equilateral square 
into fixed geometrical forms, and evidently requires a knowledge of the origin 
of the square; that is, of horizontal and perpendicular lines. 

The subdivision of the square by right lines produces means of determining 
and measuring angles, circles, and all curves. 

This is brought before the child in the following manner:— 

The qualities of the right line are first explained to him by itself alone, and 
drawn in various arbitrary directions; until a variety of exercises has given 
him a clear apprehension of it, without reference to any ulterior application. 
He is next made acquainted with right lines, as horizontal, perpendicular, and 
oblique, and to distinguish them.as inclining or extending toward the right or 
left; then with various parallel lines and their names, as horizontal, perpen- 
dicular, and inclined parallels; then with the names of the different varieties 
of angles formed by the intersection of these lines,so that he can distinguish 
them as right, acute, and obtuse angles. He is then made acquainted with the 
primitive of all geometrical forms, the equilateral triangle, which is formed by 
the junction of two angles, and with its divisions into halves, fourths, sixths, 
&e.; and then with the circle and its variations, and to recognize and name 
them and their forms. 

All these definitions are to be done merely by the power of the eye; and the 
names of the geometrical forms are, in this part of the studies, merely square; 
horizontal and perpendicular quadrilateral, or rectangle; circle, semicircle, 
quarter-circle; first-oval, half-oval, and quarter-oval; second, third, &c., oval; 
and thus he must be introduced to the use of these forms as means of geomet- 
rical study; and must learn the nature of the relations by which they are 
generated. 


*I should here observe that the alphabet of intuition is the indispensable and only true 
means of instruction in judging correctly of the forms of all things. Yet it has hitherto 
been entirely neglected, until it is entirely unknown. For instruction in number and speech, 
on the contrary, there are a hundred such means, But this want of means of instruction in 
form is not merely a simple defect in the system of education to human knowledge—it is 
also a breach in the necessary foundations of all knowledge. It isa defect of knowledge 
upon a point to which knowledge of number and speech must be subordinated. My alpha- 
bet of intuition will supply this serious defect in instruction, and assure the basis upon which 
all other means of instruction must be founded. I beg such Germans as may be inclined to 
form an opinion on the subject, to consider this position as the basis of my method; upon 
whose correctness or incorrectness depends the value or worthlessness of all my researches. 
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The first means of reaching these results is— 

1. The endeavor to teach the child to recognize and name the relations of 
these geometrical forms. 

2. To enable him to know and make use of them independently. 

Preparation for this purpose has already been made in the “ Book for Moth- 
ers;” and various objects set before him—triangular, round, oval, wide, long, 
and narrow. After this, various detached portions of the alphabet of intuition 
are set before him, as a quadrilateral in quarters, eighths, sixths, &c., and cir- 
cles, and half and quarter-circles, ovals, and half and quarter-ovals; thus furn- 
ishing him in advance with an obscure consciousness of the clear conception 
which he must acquire under the instruction of the method, and the subsequent 
application of these forms. Heis also prepared for this conception and appli- 
cation in the “' Book for Mothers,” in which are given, on one hand, the rudi- 
ments of a definite nomenclature for these forms, and, on the other, the com- 
mencement of arithmetic, which presupposes geometry. 

The study of the alphabet of intuition will lead toward the same end; for in 
that alphabet speech and number, the means before used for attaining an ob- 
scure consciousness, are made more clearly applicable to the definite aim of 
geometry, and thus the pupil will gain a more assured power of expressing him- 
self definitely as to the number and proportion of all forms. 

3. The third means of attaining this purpose is the copying of forms them- 
selves; by means of which the children, using at the same time the two other 
means above-mentioned, will generally gain not only intelligent ideas as to each 
form, but the power of laying off each form with certainty. In order to gain 
the first of those steps, the relations of the forms known to them in the first 
course as horizontal and perpendicular quadrilaterals, are now to be brought out 
by teaching them that ‘‘ Horizontal quadrilateral, two are twice as long as wide; 
perpendicular quadrilateral, two are twice as high as wide,” &c.; going through 
all the parts of the figure also. In this exercise, also, on account of the various 
directions of the inclined lines of some quadrilaterals, it must be shown that, of 
the horizontal ones, some are once and a half times as high as wide, &c., until 
the description is easy. In like manner are to be studied the various directions 
of inclined lines, and of acute and obtuse angles, as well as the various subdi- 
visions of the circle, and the ovals and their parts, arising from the subdivisions 
of the square. 

By the recognition of these definite forms, the geometrical faculty develops 
from an uncertain natural faculty of intuition to an artistic power according to 
definite rules; from which comes that power of judging correctly of the rela- 
tions of all forms, which I call the power of intuition. This is a new power; 
which must precede the former usual and recognized views of the artistic culti- 
vation of our powers, as their common and actual basis. 

By means of it, every child arrives, in the simplest manner, at the power of 
rightly judging of every object in nature according to its inner relations, and its 
relations to other objects; and of expressing himself with distinctness relatively 
toit. By this method of proceeding he becomes able, when he sees any figure, 
to define it accurately, not only as to the proportion between hight and breadth, 
but as to the relations of every variation of its form from the equilateral tri- 
angle, in curves and crooked outlines; and to apply to all these the names by 
which these variaticns should be designated in the alphabet of intuition. The 
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means of attaining this power are within geometry itself, and are to be devel- 
oped still further by drawing, especially by linear drawing; and carried to such 
a point, that his power of definitely measuring objects, with such a degree of 
skill and accuracy, that after completing his course of elementary exercises he 
will no longer need, even in the case of the most complicated objects, to pro- 
ceed by actual geometrical rules, but can without assistance correctly determine 
the relations of all their parts amongst each other, and express himself distinctly 
respecting them. 

Even children of inferior capacity attain to indescribably great results by the 
development of this power. This assertion is no dream. I have taught chil- 
dren on these principles; and my theory on this subject is nothing except a re- 
sult of my experience upon it. Let any one come and see the children. They 
are still at the beginning of the course, but their beginning has carried them so 
far that it must be a very extraordinary kind of man who can stand by and not 
quickly be convinced; and still their progress is by no means extraordinary. 


DRAWING 


Is the ability to represent to one’s self, in similar lines, the outlines of any 
object and what is contained within them, by means of merely looking at the 
object, and thus to imitate it correctly. 

This art is facilitated out of all measure by the new method, since it is, 
throughout, an easy application of forms which have not only been brought be- 
fore the intuition of the child, but by practice in imitating which he has ac- 
quired actual geometrical ability. 

The mode pursued is as follows:—<As soon as the child can correctly and 
readily draw the straight horizontal lines with which the alphabet of intuition 
begins, there are sought for him, out of the chaos of intuitions, figures whose 
outline requires nothing but the application of the horizontal lines which are 
already easy to him, or at most only a not noticeable departure from them. 

Then we proceed to the perpendicular line, and then to the right-angled trian- 
gle, &c.; and, in proportion as the child is more assured in the simple application of 
these forms, we gradually pass from them to the application of them. The results 
of the application of this rule, entirely coincident with the essence of physico- 
mechanical laws, are no less in drawing than are those of the use of the alpha- 
bet of intuition upon the geometrical powers of the child. In this course they 
become thoroughly acquainted with the first elements of drawing before going 
farther; and accordingly, even in the first stages of their progress, there is de- 
veloped in them a perception of what the consequences of the thorough mas- 
tery of the whole subject will be, and with this an endeavor after perfection, 
and a perseverance in the attainment of their object, such as the foolishness 
and disorderliness of the usual methods would never produce. The basis of 
this progress is not merely in the cultivation of the hand; it is founded upon 
the innermost powers of human nature; and practical books of geometrical 
forms coming in succession afterward, enable the children, pursuing this course 
on correct psychological principles, and under the proper conditions of physico- 
mechanical laws, gradually to attain the desired point, namely, that the far- 
ther use of geometrical lines to be employed by the eye shall gradually become 
entirely superfluous, and that, of the means of attaining their art, nothing shall 
remain but the art itself 
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WRITING. 


Nature herself subordinates this art to drawing, and to all the means by 
which the latter is taught to the child and carried to perfection; and, accord- 
ingly, is actually and especially subordinate to geometry. 

Writing ought, even still less than drawing, to be begun and pursued without 
previous training in linear geometry; not only because it is itself a kind of lin-° 
ear drawing, and does not allow arbitrary variations from the fixed lines of its 
forms, but more particularly because, if facility is acquired in it before drawing, 
it must necessarily injure the hand for the latter, by confirming it in particular 
forms before it has been sufficiently trained to a universal capacity for all forms, 
such as drawing requires. It is another reason why drawing should precede 
writing, that it beyond measure facilitates the proper formation of the letters by 
the child, thus saving him a great loss of time spent in weaning himself from 
wrong forms which he has been acquiring for years together. This, again, is 
of advantage to him during his whole course, in that, even in the first begin- 
nings of study, he becomes conscious of the power to be acquired by the mas- 
tery of it; so that, even in the first part of his studies in writing, he becomes 
resolved not to leave any thing incomplete or imperfect, in his rudimentary 
acquirements. 

Writing, like drawing, must be first commenced on the slate, with a pencil; 
children being competent to make a perfect letter on the slate, at an age 
when it would be infinitely difficult to teach them how to guide the pen. 

This use of the slate-pencil before the pen is to be recommended, both in 
writing and drawing, for the additional reason that it admits of the easy recti- 
fication of errors; while, by the remaining on the paper of a faulty letter, a 
worse one is always made next. 

And I shall cite, as a material advantage of this method, that the child will 
wash from the slate even perfectly good work; an advantage incredible to all 
who do not know the importance of educating children without presumption, 
and so as to prevent them from vanity in attaching value to the work of their 
hands. . 

I divide the study of writing into two epochs :— 

1. That in which the child is to become familiar with the forms of letters and 
their connection, independently of the use of the pen; and 

2. That in which his hand is to be trained to the use of the pen, the proper 
instrument for writing. 

During the first of these epochs I place the letters before the child, in strictly 
correct forms; and have caused a copy-book to be engraved, by means of which 
the child, if he has the advantages consequent upon pursuing my whole meth- 
od, can acquire facility in writing almost by himself without assistance. 

The characteristics of this writing-book are :— 

1, It dwells sufficiently long upon the rudimentary and fundamental forms of 
the letters. + 

2 It proceeds gradually, only from the simple forms of the letters to the 
complex. 

3. It practices the child in the combination of several letters, beginning from 
the moment when he can correctly write a simple one; and goes on, step by 
step, in the writing of such words as contain those letters only which he is 
already able to make perfectly. 
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4, Lastly, it has the advantage of being cut up into single lines; so that the 
line to be written upon can always be made to stand immediately under the 
copy. 

In the second epoch, in which the child is to be introduced to the use of the 
pen, the proper instrument for writing, he is practiced in the forms of the let- 
ters and in their combinations, even to a higher degree of perfection; and the 
teacher’s work is then only to apply this perfected skill in drawing these forms 
to writing proper, by the use of the pen. 

But the child must here also come at the new step in his progress with those 
he has already made. His first copy for the pen is precisely like his copy for 
the pencil; and he must commence his practice with the pen by writing the 
letters as large as he drew them, and only gradually becoming accustomed to 
imitating the smaller usual forms of writing. 

The psychology of all departments of education requires a clear distinction to 
be preserved between their means; and a keen discrimination as to which of 
them the child can and should be made to practice at any age. As in all de- 
partments, I apply this principle in writing also; and by a steady adherence to 
this principle, and with the help of the book of slate-pencil copies founded on 
it, which has been prepared for children of four and five years of age, I confi- 
dently assert that by this method even an unskillful schoolmaster, or a very 
inexperienced mother, can instruct children, up to a certain point, in both plain 
and ornamental writing, without having themselves been previously able to do 
it. It is, in this particular, as every where, the main design of my method to 
make home instruction again possible to our neglected people; and to enable 
every mother, whose heart beats for her child, to follow my elementary exer- - 
cises in a progressive order, quite to their end; and to practice them through- 
out with her children. To do this, she need be but a little way forward of the 
child itself. 

My heart is lifted up by the blessed wishes that spring from this idea. But 
when I first expressed distantly something of these hopes, I was answered, from 
all sides, “‘ The mothers among the people at large will not approve of it;” and 
not only men from the common people, but men who teach the common peo- 
ple—who teach them Christianity!—said to me, scoffingly, ‘You may search 
all our villages up and down, but you will find no mother who will do what 
you require from her.” I answered them, “Then I will, by the use of these 
means of mine, enable heathen mothers from the furthest north to do it; and, 
if it is really true that Christian mothers in peaceful Europe—that. Christian 
mothers in my fatherland—can not be carried forward as far as I will carry 
heathen mothers from the wild north;—then I will call upon these gentlemen, 
who are to-day thus insulting the people of the fatherland, whom they and 
their fathers have hitherto taught, instructed, and directed; and, if they dare. 
wash their hands of the blame, and say, ‘ We are guiltless of this inexpressible 
shame of the people in peaceful Europe, we are guiltless of this unspeakable 
disgrace of the best natured, most teachable, and patient of all the European 
nations, the Swiss”—if they dare say, ‘‘“We and our fathers have done 
what it was our duty to do, in order to remove from our father-land the name- 
less unhappiness of this inhuman condition of our country and our father-land, 
to prevent this decay of the first foundations of morality and religion in our 
country and our father-land”—to these men, who dared to tell me, “ You may 
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search the land up and down, but its mothers will not do nor desire what you 
wish,” I will reply, ‘Cry out to these unnatural mothers of our father-land, as 
did Christ to Jerusalem, ‘Mothers, mothers, how often have we wished to 
gather you under the wings of wisdom, humanity, and Christianity, as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!’” If they dare do 
this, then I will be silent, and believe their assertion and their experience, in- 
stead of believing in the mothers of the country; and in the hearts which God 
has put into their breasts. But if they dare not, I will not believe in them, but in 
the mothers, and in the hearts which God has put in their breasts; and will 
moreover meet the miserable statement with which they have rejected from 
themselves the people of the land, like the production of an evil creation, and 
proclaim it an insult to the people, to nature, and to truth; and will go my way, 
like a wanderer who in a distant forest hears a wind whose blowing he does not 
feel. I must go my way, for the sake of what I desire to speak. I have all 
my life seen all manner of such word-men, hardened in systems and ideals, with 
no knowledge or respect for the people; and the appearance of those who to- 
day are, as 1 have shown, insulting the people, is more similar to theirs than 
any other that I know. Such men believe themselves to be upon an eminence, 
and the people at a depth far below them; but they are mistaken on both 
points, and like wretched apes, by the arrogance of their miserable nature, hin- 
dered and made incapable of right judgment on the real value of actual animal 
power, or that of real human endowments; thus these wretched word-men are, 
even by the loftiest attainments of their unnatural course, become incapable of 
observing that they are walking on stilts, and that they must get down from 
their wretched wooden legs, in order to be planted as firmly as common people 
are, upon God’s earth. I am forced to pity them. I have heard mapy of these 
wretched word-men say, with such a mixture of nun-like innocence and rabbin- 
ical wisdom, “ What can be better for the people than the Heidelberg cate- 
chigsm and the psalter?” that I have been forced, out of consideration for hu- 
manity, to give up my respect for even the foundation of this error. And even 
if I would excuse the error, it would still be an error, and will be. Men are 
ever like themselves; and book-learned men, and their pupils, have likewise 
been so. I will therefore open my mouth no longer against the verbiage of 
their human sayings, and the tinkling bells of their ceremoniousness, and the 
delightfal foolish frame of mind which must naturally thence arise; but will 
only say, with that greatest of men, who ever beneficially advocated the cause 
of truth, the people, and love, against the errors of the book-learned, “ Lord, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

But to return: The study of writing seems to appear, in the third place, as an 
introduction to learning speech. It is, indeed, essentially, nothing but a pecu- 
liar and special application of the latter. 

As, therefore, writing, considered as a study of form, comes according to my 
method into connection with geometry and drawing, and thus enjoys all the ad- 
vantages derivable from the early development of those studies, so, as a special 
department of the study of speech, it comes into connection with all that has 
been done, from the cradle upward, by the method for the development of that 
faculty, and enjoys the same advantages which were secured and established 
for it, from the previous training of it by the “ Book for Mothers,” and the spell- 
ing and reading-book. 
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A child taught by this method knows the spelling-book and the first reading- 
book almost by rote; he knows, to a great extent, the basis of orthography 
and speech; and when he has acquired facility in the forms of writing, by means 
of the pencil-book and the first exercises, so far as concern single letters and 
their connection, he will need no special copies to proceed in his studies in writ- 
ing, for he will then, by means of his knowledge of speech and orthography, 
have the substance of all the copies in his head, and can write down, from the ac- 
quaintance he has acquired with the spelling and reading-books, whole series 
of words; by which his knowledge of language is continually increased, and 
his memory and imagination trained. 

The advantages of exercises in writing thus arranged, and connected with 
those in language, are as follows:— 

1. They continually increase the grammatical facility which the child has 
already acquired, and make its basis in his mind more firm. This can not fail 
to be the case; for the arrangement of the reading-book, in which nouns, ad- 
verbs, verbs, conjunctions, &c., stand in separate columns, enables him to write 
them down as they stand; by which means he acquires the power of determ- 
ining at once in which series any word belongs that comes before him. In this 
manner even the rules applicable to these classes of words will shape them- 
selves in his mind, 

2. By these exercises in language, according to the method, is also cultivated 
the general power of arriving at intelligent ideas; for the child may, as a writ- 
ing-exercise, write out his dictionary, according to the headings and distinctions 
of the series of subdivisions which he has already learned, into groups of words, 
and thus arrange for himself orderly, generalized views of the various classes of 
things. 

3. The means of gradually attaining to intelligent ideas by writing-exercises 
are re-enforced in two ways: first, because the pupil gains practice both by the 
writing and reading-lessons, through the elucidatory juxtapositions of the im- 
portant nouns, verbs, adverbs, &c.; and, second, he gains independent power in 
discovering and adding the ideas derived from his own experience to the various 
series of terms whose chief conceptions he has made his own while engaged 
in studying reading. 

Thus, in the writing-exercises, for example, he sets down not only the names 
of what he has learned in the reading-book to call “high” and “ pointed,” but 
he practices himself, and the very task stimulates him to do so, in remembering 
and adding such objects as he recollects, within his own experience, of that 
form. 

I will give an example, to illustrate the investigating spirit of children as to 
such additions. 

I gave out to them the word ‘“Three-cornered;” of which, along with a 
country schoolmaster, they furnished the following instances :— 


Three-cornered : Triangle; plumb-level ; halfaneck-cloth ; carpenter’s square ; 
a kind of file; bayonet; prism; beech-nut; engraver’s scraper; wound left by 
leech; blade of asword-cane; buckwheat kernel; leg of a pair of dividers; the 
under surface of the nose; leaf of ‘‘ Good Henry ;’’ spinach leaf; seed-pod of 
tulip; figure 4; seed-pod of shepherd’s pouch. 


They found still others on tables, and in round windows, which they were 


unable to give names for. 
The like is the case with reference to the addition of adjectives to the nouns, 
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For instance, the children annexed to the nouns eel, egg, evening, not only all 
the adjectives which they had learned as annexed to them in the reading-book, 
but those also which their own experience enabled them to add as appropriate. 
Thus, by this mode of collecting the qualities of all things, they arrive, by the 
simplest of processes, at the means of becoming acquainted and familiar with 
the nature, essence, and qualities of all things, from various directions, and in 
a mode harmonizing with their own experience. The same is true of verbs; 
as, for instance, if the children are to elucidate the verb ‘‘to observe,” by ad- 
ding nouns and adverbs to it, they would elucidate or accompany them, not 
only with the words which they had found accompanying them in the reading- 
book, but would add others, as in the previous case. 

The consequences of these exercises are far-reaching. The descriptions 
which the children have learned by rote, as of the bell, going, standing, lying, 
the eye, the ear, &c., become definite and universal guides to them, by means. 
of which they become able to express themselves, both orally and in writing, 
as to every thing with whose form and contents they become acquainted. It 
will of course be observed, that this result can be reached, not by isolated, ex- 
clusive practice in writing, but by connecting it with the whole series of means 
by which the method gradually elevates its pupils to the attainment of intelli- 
gent ideas. 

It is also, as standing in connection with the whole course of instruction, that 
I say of the study of writing, that it should be completed, not merely as an art, 
but as a business acquirement; and that the child should be carried to such a 
degree of facility in it, that he shall be able to express himself as distinctly 
respecting it, and use it as easily and as universally, as speaking. 

The third elementary means of our knowledge is 


NUMBER. 


While sound and form lead us toward the intelligence of ideas, and the intel- 
lectual independence which are attained through them, by the use of various 
means of instruction subordinate to themselves, arithmetic is the only depart- 
ment of instruction which makes use of no such subordinate means, but seems, 
throughout the whole extent of its influence, to be only a simple result of the 
primitive faculty, by which we represent clearly to ourselves, in all cases of in- 
tuition, the relations of greater and less, and, in cases where measurement is. 
impossible, to form a perfectly clear idea of the relation. 

Sound and form often, and in various ways, contain within themselves a germ 
of error and delusion; but number, never: it alone leads to infallible results ; 
and, if geometry makes the same claim, it can be only by means of the applica- 
tion of arithmetic, and in conjunction with it; that is, it is infallible, as long as 
it arithmeticizes. 

Since, therefore, this department of instruction, which leads with most cer- 
tainty toward the purpose of all instruction—intelligent ideas—must be hon- 
ored as the most important of all the departments, it is therefore evident that it 
must also be pursued universally, and with the utmost care and wisdom; and 
that it is of the utmost importance for the attainment of the ultimate object of 
education; and also» that it should be put ina form which shall admit all the 
advantages which a profound psychology and a most comprehensive knowledge 
of the invariable laws of the physical mechanism of instruction can secure: I 
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have, therefore, made the utmost efforts to bring arithmetic before the intuition 
of the child, as the clearest result of these laws; and not only to reduce the 
element of it in the mind to that simplicity which they wear in the actual phe- 
nomena of nature, but also to preserve this same simplicity, without any varia- 
tion, strictly and without exception, in every step of onward progress; in the 
conviction that even the furthest attainments in this study can only be the 
means of true enlightenment—that is, means of attaining to intelligent ideas 
and correct views—so far as it is developed in the human mind in the same 
order of progress in which it proceeds from nature herself, from the very 
beginning. 
ARITHMETIC. 

This arises wholly from the simple collocation and separation of several uni- 
ties. Its primitive formula is evidently as has been stated. One and one make 
two, and one from two leaves one. Every figure, whatever its value, is in 
itself only a mode of abbreviating this rudimentary form of all computation. 
It is, however, important that the recollection of the primitive form of the rela- 
tions of numbers should not be weakened in the mind by the abbreviated 
means of arithmetic; but that they should, by means of the forms in which the 
study is pursued, be carefully and deeply impressed upon it; and that all prog- 
ress in this department toward the end proposed should be founded upon that 
deeply-seated consciousness of the material relations which lies at the basis of 
all arithmetic. If this does not happen, the very first means of attaining 
intelligent ideas would be degraded to a mere plan of memory and imagination, 
and thus made powerless for its real object. 

This must, of course, be the case; for if, for instance, we learn by rote that 
three and four are seven, and then proceed to use this seven as if we really 
knew that three and four made it, we should deceive ourselves; for the inner 
truth of the seven would not be in us, since we should not be conscious of the 
material basis which alone can give the empty words any truth for us. The 
fact is the same in all the departments of human knowledge. Drawing, in like 
manner, if not based upon the geometry from which it is deduced, loses that 
internal truthfulnéss by means of which only it can lead us toward intelligent 
ideas. 

I begin, in the “ Book for Mothers,” to endeavor to make upon the child that 
firm impression of the relations of numbers, as such actual interchanges of more 
and less, as may be observed in objects discernible by the eye. The first tables 
of that work contain a series of objects intended to bring distinctly before the 
eyes of the children the ideas of one, two, three, &c., up toten. Then I let the 
children select. from the pictures the objects which represent one; then the 
twos, threes, &c. Then I make the same relations familiar to them by their 
fingers, or with peas, small stones, or such other objects as may be at hand; 
and I daily renew the consciousness of the numbers hundreds and hundreds of 
times, by the division of words into syllables and letters on the spelling-board, 
and asking, How many syllables has that word? What isthe first? The sec- 
ond? &c. In this manner the primitive form of all arithmetic becomes deeply 
impressed upon the children’s minds, by which means they become familiar 
with the means of abbreviating it, by figures, with the full consciousness of 
their inner truth, before proceeding to the use of. the figures, without keeping this 
background of intuition before their eyes. Aside from the advantage of thus 
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making arithmetic a basis for intelligent ideas, it is incredible how easy the 
study thus becomes, even to children, through this assured preparation of the in- 
tuition; and experience shows that the beginning even is difficult only because 
this psychological rule is not used to the proper extent. I must, therefore, go 
somewhat more into detail upon such of my rules as are here applicable. 

Besides the steps already mentioned, and after them, I make use of the spell- 
ing-tablets also as a means of teaching arithmetic. I call each tablet one, and 
begin with the child at a time when it can learn its letters, to instruct it in the 
knowledge of the relations of numbers. I lay down one tablet, and ask the 
child, Are there many tablets?” He answers, ‘“‘No; only one.” Then I 
put one more, and say, “One and one. How manyisit?” The child answers, 
‘‘One and one are two.” And so I go on, adding only one at a time, then two, 
three, &c., at a time. 

When the child has thoroughly mastered the combinations of one and one, as 
far as ten, and states them with entire facility, I put the spelling-tablets before 
him in the same manner, but vary the question, and say, “If you have two 
tablets, how many times one tablet have you?” The child sees, reckons, and 
answers correctly, “If I have two tablets, I have twice one tablet.” 

When he has thus, by the limited and often-repeated computation of their 
parts, gained a clear understanding of the number of ones in each of the first 
numbers, the question is varied again, and he is asked, with the tablets in sight 
as before, ‘‘ How many times one are two? how many times one are three?” 
&e.; and again, ‘‘How many times is one in two; in three?” &. When the 
child has thus become acquainted with the simplest rudimentary forms of addi- 
tion, multiplication, and division, and intuition has enabled him to master the 
essence of the processes, the next step is to make him thoroughly acquainted, 
in like manner, by intuition, with the rudimentary forms of subtraction. This 
is done as follows :—From the whole ten tablets together I take away one, and 
ask, “If you take away one from ten, how many remains?” ‘The child reck- 
ons, finds nine, and answers, ‘‘If I take one away from ten, there remain nine.” 
Then I take away another, and ask, ‘‘One less than nine is how many?” The 
child reckons again, finds nine, and answers, “One less than nine is eight.” 
And so it proceeds to the end. 

This mode of explaining arithmetic can be practiced by means of the follow- 
ing series of figures :— 

PP gs We Mui: SUN a oad 
PY LE) hh ae 
DATE PLL 21 ee. 

When the additions in one of these columns are finished, they may be used 
for subtraction; e. g.:— 

If one and two are three, and two and three make five, and two and five 
make seven, &c., up to twenty-one; then two tablets may be removed, and the 
question asked, ‘Two less than twenty-one is how many?” and so on, until 
none are left. 

The knowledge of the greater or less number of objects, which is awakened 
in the child by the laying before him of actual movable bodies, is strengthened 
again by the use of arithmetical tables, by means of which the same succes- 
sions of relations are set before him in lines and points. These tables are used 
as guides, in reference to computing with real objects, as the spelling-book is in 
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connection with writing words on the blackboard; and when the child has pro- 
ceeded as far, in reckoning with real objects, as these tables, which are entirely 
based on intuition, his apprehension of the actual relations of numbers will 
have become so strengthened, that the abbreviated modes of proceeding by the 
usual figures, even without the intuition of objects, will be incredibly easy to 
him, while his mind will have been preserved from error, defects, and fanciful 
instructions. Thug it may be said, with strict correctness, that such a study of 
arithmetic is exclusively an exercise of the reason, and not at all of the memo- 
ry, nor any mechanical routine practice; but the result of the clearest and most 
definite intuitions, and leading to nothing except to intelligent ideas. 

But as increase and decrease takes place, not only by increase and decrease 
of the number of single objects, but by the division of single objects into sev- 
eral parts, there thus arises a second form of arithmetic, or, rather, a method is 
offered by which each single object may itself be made the basis of an infinite 
partition of itself, and an infinite division into single parts existing within it. 

And as, in the previous form of arithmetic, the number one was taken as the 
starting-point for the increase and decrease in the number of single objects, and 
as the basis of the intuitional knowledge of all their changes, in like manner a 
figure must be found in the second form of arithmetic which shall occupy the 
same place. It must be infinitely divisible, and all its parts alike; a figure by 
which the parts in fractional arithmetic, each first as part of a whole, and again 
as independent, undivided unities, may be brought before the intuition in such 
a way that every relation of a fraction to its integer may be presented to the 
child’s eye as definitely and accurately as, by our method, in the simple form 
of arithmetic, the number one was seen by him to be distinctly contained three 
times in three. 

No figure will serve this purpose except the equilateral square. 

By means of this figure we can place before the eye of the child the relation 
of the parts to unity; that is, the progressive series of fractions, beginning with 
the universal starting-point of all increase and decrease, the number one, with 
as much distinctness as we formerly set before him in a sensible form the in- 
crease and decrease of whole unities. I have also prepared an intuitional table 
of fractions, in eleven columns, each consisting of ten squares. The squares in 
the first column are whole, those in the second are divided into two equal parts, 
those in the third into three, &c., as far as ten. This simply-divided table is 
followed by a second, in which these simple intuitional divisions are continued 
in a further progression. The squares, which in the first table are divided into 
two equal parts, are now divided into two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, four- 
teen, sixteen, eighteen, and twenty parts; those in the next column into three, 
six, nine, twelve, &c. 

As this intuitional alphabet consists of geometrical forms, which are derived 
from the tenfold subdivision of an equilateral square, it is evident that we have 
established a common source for the alphabet of intuition, and this arithmetical 
alphabet; or, rather, that we have established such a harmony between the 
elementary means of instruction in form and number, that our geometrical 
forms are made the primary basis of the relations of numbers, and the funda- 
mental relations of numbers, on the other hand, the primary basis of the geo- 
metrical forms. 

In this manner we arrive at the conclusion that we can not teach children 
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arithmetic, under our method, except by the use of the same alphabet which 
we used previously as an alphabet of mtuition in the more restricted sense; 
that is, as a basis for measuring, writing, and drawing. 

The child’s apprehension of the actual material relations of all fractions will 
become so clear by the use of this table, that the study of fractions in the usual 
figures, as in the case of the arithmetic of integers, will become incredibly easy. 
Experience shows that by this method the children arrive four or five years 
earlier at a proper facility by this method than could possibly be the case without 
its use. These exercises also, as well as the previous ones, preserve the child’s 
mind from confusion, omissions, and fanciful instructions; and in this respect 
also it may be said, with distinctness, that this mode of studying arithmetic is 
exclusively a training of the reason; in no sense a mere exercise of memory, 
nor any routine mechanical process. It is the result of the clearest and most 
definite intuitions; and leads, by an easy path, through correct understanding, 
to truth. 


TEACHING AS THE FATHER OF A FAMILY. 


[FROM BIBER’S LIFE OF PESTALOZZI.] 


Tae spirit in which Pestalozzi presided over his house can not be 
better described than by his own words, in the discourses which he 
addressed to the whole family every Christmas Eve and New-Year’s 
Day. One of these, delivered on Christmas Eve, 1810, will be read 
with interest, as it is not only a faithful expression of the tone which 
he maintained in his establishment, but affords, at the same time, a 
pleasing picture of that peculiarity of continental custom, by which 
Christmas Eve and New-Year’s Day are consecrated as the two great 
family festivals. 


Children, sons and daughters of this house, and ye matured men, my friends 
and brethren ! 

What is there in this day that calls for rejoicing! For nearly twice ten cen- 
turies, this hour has ever been an hour of gladness! Is its joy, peradventure, 
worn out with age, and do we possess no more than the dregs and forms of its 
sacred solemnity? If so, I would rather not partake in it; I would not rejoice, 
but mourn, in this hour of ancient joy. And I ask: That ancient joy, what was 
it? And I look around me, to see what it is now. I have heard of the ancients, 
and I have partly seen it in my own days, that Christmas Eve was a night on the 
earth above all earthly nights. Its shades were brighter than the noon-day of 
highest earthly joy. The anniversaries of national emancipation from the thral- 
dom of tyranny were not to be compared to that heavenly night, the night of 
heavenly rejoicing. Through the holy silence of its service resounded the words: 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, and unto men purity of heart.’’ 
It was as if the angels were again gathering together over the heads of men in 
that hour, praising God that a Saviour was born unto the world. Oh! in those 
days, Christmas Eve was indeed a holy night, whose joys no words can describe, 
its bliss no tongue declare. The earth was changed into a heaven every such 
night. God in the highest was glorified, on earth there was peace, and gladness 
among the children of men. It was a joy flowing from the innermost sanctuary of 
the heart, not a joy of human affection, The joys of human affection are tied to 
place and outward circumstances; they are individual joys. But the joy of our 
ancient Christmas Eve was a universal joy, it was the common joy of humankind ; 
for it was not a human, but a divine rejoicing. 

Friends and brethren, and ye, my children; Oh that I could lead you back to 
Christendom of old, and show you the solemnity of this hour in the days of sim- 
plicity and faith, when half the world was ready to suffer death for the faith in 
Christ Jesus ! 

My friends and brethren! Oh that I could show you the joys of Christmas 
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Eve in the mirror of those days! The Christian stood at this hour in the midst 
of his brethren, his heart filled with the Holy Ghost, and his hand with earthly 
gifts. Thus stood the mother among her children, the master among his work- 
men, the landlord among his tenants. Thus assembled the congregation before 
its pastor; thus the rich entered the cottage of the poor. This was the hour in 
which enemies offered each other the hand of reconciliation, in which the heavily 
laden sinner knelt down, praying in tears for the pardon of his transgressions, and 
rejoicing in his heart that a Saviour was born to take away sin. 

This hour of heavenly joy was an hour of sanctification; the earth was a 
heaven-like earth, and, though the dwelling-place of mortal man, breathed the 
breath of immortality. Death and sorrow seemed to have departed from the 
earth. The holy joys of that night lightened the burdens of the poor, and eased 
the pangs of the wretched. Prisoners, who had long been shut out from the light 
of day, were liberated on that night, and returned, as if led by an angel of God, 
to their desolate homes, to their wives and children, who were kneeling, weeping, 
and praying for their deliverance; for the heart of the judge had softened itself 
in the joy, that to him too a Saviour was born, and it had grown milder toward 
his fellow-men, his enemy, and his captive. Even the criminal under sentence 
of death, whom no human power could rescue from his fate, was more kindly 
treated; words of peace, words of life everlasting, instilled comfort into his 
trembling nerves. He felt not merely his guilt and misery; he felt the pardon 
of iniquity, and when his hour drew near, he went to meet his end with manly 
composure. Many thousands, entangled in debt by the necessity or the weakness 
of life, and persecuted by the arms of the law with merciless rigor, obtained in 
this sacred interval remission of their debts from the more generous feclings of 
their creditors, who, in the joy of having a Redeemer born to them, became 
themselves the redeemers of unfortunate debtors. 

Oh, what a night was Christmas Eve to ancient Christendom! Oh that I 
could describe its blessings, and your hearts would be moved to seek God’s Holy 
Spirit, and your hands would tremblingly give and receive human gifts sanctified 
by the solemnity of this hour; for you would remember, that in this hour was 
born unto you Christ the Saviour, and you would rejoice in him with a holy joy. 

Oh that Christ Jesus would now appear to us in spirit! that we might all be 
like unto our children, to whom the invisible love of God is made manifest in the 
Christ-child* under the form of an innocent babe, like unto them in appearance, 
but descending from heaven with pleasant gifts. Oh that the joy of this hour, 
wherewith we rejoice over the birth of our Saviour, could enable us to see in 
spirit the divine love of Christ Jesus, giving himself up to death to be a ransom 
for us. Let us rejoice in the hour in which he was made flesh, in the hour in 
which he brought into the world the great gift of his death to be deposited on the 
altar of divine love. From this hour was he the Lord’s High Priest, the victim 
for our sins. 

My friends, my brethren and sisters! let us pray: ‘‘ Bring back, Oh Lord, 
bring back unto the world those happy days, when mankind were truly rejoicing 


* Christmas Eve abroad is the time when children receive gifts of every kind from their 
parents, godfathers, &c.; but instead of “‘ Christmas boxes,” they are ‘“‘ Christmas trees,’’— 
young fir-stems, lighted up with little wax-tapers, on the twigs of which all the glittering 
gifts are hung. The preparation of the “‘ Christmas tree’’ is a family mystery, and if the 
child ask from whence all the goodly things come, the answer is, ‘‘ The Christ-child brought 
them.”—B. 
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in their Saviour Jesus Christ, and in the hour of his birth. Bring back unto us 
those times, when at this hour the hearts of men were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and their hands with gifts of brotherly love. Oh heavenly Father, thou wilt 
bring them back if we seek for them. And, as one of old asked Jesus Christ: 
‘Lord, what must I do to be saved?’ even so let us ask: ‘Lord, what must we 
do, that Christmas Eve may bring unto us those blessings which it.brought to 
the Christian world in its better days? what must we do that the joy of Christmas 
may be an universal joy to our house, as it was in the days of old to all mankind?’ ”’ 

It is by answering this question, my friends and brethren, that I will endeavor 
to edify you in the solemn moments of. this festival, so sacred. to the Christian’s 
heart. 

My friends, my brethren! the joy of Christmas was to our fathers a universal 
joy, the common joy of humankind, because it was the joy ef holy and heavenly 
love. In like manner in our house, the joy of Christmas will become a universal 
joy only if it become among us a joy of holy and heavenly love. The fellowship 
of love is the only true source of fellowship in rejoicing; its divine power alone 
can break the bonds by which joy is restrained in the human breast. In the 
absence of that love, our joy is only the joy of individuals in single objects, in 
whose excitement selfishness is enthroned. The troop of the jeyful is.separated 
from the multitude of the mournful; and the latter are left to their fate without 
one feeling of sympathy, while the former, full of envy and anxiety, are jealously 
guarding the sources of their joy, lest any of those that are rejoicing with them 
should divert its streams into their own channels. Such is the joy which, fettered 
by the bonds of human selfishness, is unable to rise into a holy and divine feeling. 

My friends and brethren! wherever the fellowship of love is wanting, the fel- 
lowship of joy is precluded. If, then, we desire to make Christmas Eve a festival 
to our hearts, as it was to the hearts of our fathers, the fellowship of love must 
first be established and secured among us. But this is wanting wherever there 
is not the mind of Jesus Christ and the power of his Spirit. 

My friends and brethren! unless that mind and that power be in the midst of 
us, our house will prove to be built on sand. In vain shall we seek for the fellow- 
ship of joy, if we have not that of love. 

My friends and brethren! if there be no other but human and temporal ties to 
bind us, we are inwardly divided already, and our external union will and must be 
broken up, as a spider’s web by the strong wings of a wasp, or by a gush of wind. 

My friends and brethren! it is no small thing for men to be united for a holy 
purpose. They must sanctify themselves in their union, that their purpose may 
remain to them a holy purpose, and that the work of their hands also may be 
holy. But it is far more common for men to corrupt than to. sanctify themselves 
by their union. 

My friends and brethren! let us not overlook the dangers of every union be- 
tween man and man. Wherever men unite in their human capacities, their 
union will not lead to their purification or sanctification. It is only where a divine 
life forms the tie of union, that man by his union with other men can become 
purified and sanctified ; but the union in the tie of a divine life is only possible by 
the fellowship of the mind of Christ and the communion of his Holy Spirit. 
Whoever has not the mind of Christ, nor his Spirit, will not be ennobled by any 
union with man. Let us not be blind, therefore, my brethren, to the dangers of 
our union. They are great, very great. It is the work of thy mercy, Oh Lord, 

45 
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that they have not ensnared us already. For how variously has in our union the 
human nature of the one attached itself to the human nature of the other! how 
manifold has been among us the fellowship of weakness! Have we not endeay- 
ored each of us to make the weakness of others a cloak wherewith to cover his 
own. Oh, how little has the success of our undertaking effected toward raising 
us toa higher state, and strengthening in us the power of divine grace! How 
often have we rejoiced with a merely human joy, unsanctified by the divine 
Spirit, in that outward success which became the more illusory as we took a 
merely human view of it! Oh Lord, how little have we been strengthened, and 
how much have we been enfeebled, by our prosperity. My friends and brethren! 
let us not conceal this matter from ourselves; the history of our union is nothing 
else than the history of the merciful dealings of divine grace, with the weakness 
of men united together for a holy purpose. We have pursued this purpose after 
the fashion of men, but the Lord has blessed our labors with the blessing of 
heaven. Of that blessing we have proved ourselves unworthy, for in the midst 
of his loving kindness toward us, our weaknesses not only remained the same, 
but they were often increased. 

My friends and brethren! the days of our prosperity have not, as they ought 

-to have done, prepared and strengthened us for the days of adversity ; and yet 
adversity must necessarily come upon us, lest we should be subdued by our human 
weaknesses, which are in open conflict with the divine purpose of our union. My 
friends and brethren! are we to give way to those weaknesses of our human 
nature, and see our house stride on toward dissolution; or shall we, by elevating 
ourselves above them, save our work from destruction ? 

My friends and brethren! is the coming Christmas to be to usa day of deep 
mourning, or a joyful day of triumph, to celebrate our conquests over ourselves 
and our infirmities? The decisive moment is come. We must no longer rely 
upon outward prosperity for the success of our undertaking ; for there is no pros- 
perity that can now become really conducive to its progress; nothing but right- 
eousness can any longer advance the object of our union. You are left, my 
friends, almost without a leader. My strength is gone. I am no longer an éx- 
ample for you of what you ought to be day by day, as members of our family. 
Your task is an important one. You are to educate yourselves as well as the 
children intrusted to our care. You are to resist the world and its vain works, 
and yet you are to satisfy men who have grown grey-headed in its vanities. You 
are to pave a new road through impervious tracts, and to walk on it asif it had 
been paved long ago. You are to act the parts of youths in your development, 
and that of men in your position to the world. 

My friends! our meeting together was on a less high, it was on a human 
ground ; nor has our temporal connection raised us to such an elevation; and 
yet it is indispensable for the attainment of our end, that we should rise to that 
point. 

Oh my friends, my brethren! in what asublime light does this purpose present 
itself to my view. Oh that it were possible for me to present it to you in the like 
manner as I did the Christmas joy of our forefathers. The purpose of our union 
is not founded upon our human nature, but upon the divine spark implanted 
within it; it is on this account that it embraces the whole of humankind; it is a 
universal purpose, because it addresses itself to that divine seed which God has 
universally deposited in the hearts of men. Our means likewise are not derived 
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from our human nature; they emanate from a divine life within us. So far only 
as we are alive to that purpose in its divine character, so far as it is unfolded in 
us by divine means, so far only has it in us a real foundation ; and it is so far only, 
that the attainment of it can become to us a source of universal peace and 
tranquillity. 

My friends and brethren! if that be wanting among us, our union for the pur- 
pose of education is no more than a vain dream; from which when we wake, we 
shall find our eyes filled with tears. 

My friends and brethren! if we be united by no better tie than that which 
binds men together in the vanity of their common pursuits, our union will share 
the fate of all vain human associations. The fetters of this vain world will then 
keep our union in an unholy bondage, and we shall sink, as man always does in 
union with man, except he be raised above the degrading influence of merely 
human relationship by sanctification in a divine bond. Mean selfishness will then 
preside among us, as it presides every where in human society, and it will cause 
our union to perish in itself, like a house thrown on a heap by an earthquake, in 
the same manner as it has ruined before thousands of human associations. Fix your 
view upon this prospect, my friends; do not turn your eyes from this picture. 
How should we feel if all this should be fulfilled in us? Oh! do not turn away 
your eyes from this picture of truth. If ever we should be overcome by our own 
weakness, and obliged to separate ; if any of us should forsake the common cause 
and look to their private interests, some in the apparent calmness and satisfaction 
of selfishness, and some in the selfish sorrow of weakness ; if we should part from 
each other ; if those that are strong among us should abandon the weak ones to 
their fate ; if any of us should become intoxicated with the narcotic of vain glory, 
or should endeavor for the sake of contemptible gain to obtain for themselves the 
credit due toall. * * * * * My friends and brethren! is it possible for 
you to place this picture of dissolution, degradation and ruin before your eyes, and 
not to feel a sacred determination kindled in your bosom, to do all in your power 
to avert the day of such a calamity ? 

‘It is impossible, my friends, my brethren, that you can be indifferent to that 
prospect: you will, I know you will, be elevated and united. Oh! let us deliver 
ourselves and our cause from danger, by elevation and unity of spirit. Can we do 
otherwise? Could we have cherished for years the idea of raising the condition 
of the people by a better education, and now allow it to sink into oblivion? Is it 
possible for us to forget those sacred hours in which our hearts were filled with 
pious enthusiasm at the recollection of our great purpose; those hours in which, 
separated from the world, and firmly united among ourselves, we acknowledged each 
other as devoted instruments of that purpose, and gave each other the solemn 
promise, which also we have openly declared before men, that we would conse- 
crate ourselves to the holy cause for which we are called, and assist each other 
in its pursuit, until every one of us should have obtained strength and ability to 
pursue it by himself, independently of any farther assistance? Who that has for 
a moment felt in his bosom the spirit of our union, could consent to abandon the 
least among us that is truly attached to our cause, instead of lending him a help- 
ing hand, and leading him to become a mature instrument for the common pur- 
pose? Is it possible to see our blooming youth, whom none can equal in cheer- 
fulness, in native wit, in intelligence and practical acquirements, in physical power 
and agility, whose whole education is so evidently superior to that commonly 
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imparted, and not to mourn at the thought that our union should ever be dissolved ? 
Is it possible to view the improvements produced in the method of instruction, 
by rendering it conformable to the nature of the human mind, and to be indiffer- 
ent to the idea that the experiment, out of which these improvements arose, should 
be interrupted? No, it is impossible. J know you, and though I may have to 
complain of much frailty among you, yet I am sure, that many of you would 
rather die, than suffer the blessed fruits of our union to be arrested in their 
growth by your failings. 

No, no! my brethren! let the voice of union be raised among us with a shout 
in the solemn hour of this festival: the voice of that union which has raised us to 
the privilege of becoming the servants of our brethren. Let us be faithful to that 
union, let us not depart from the path prescribed to us by the love of mankind. 
Let our object be now and forever, to consecrate ourselves to our holy calling, and 
to remain faithful to each other in codperating for the attainment of our great pur- 

‘pose; to remain faithful to the beloved children who grow up in the midst of us, in 
the flower of youth; to remain faithful to truth and love in all the means that we 
adopt; and in the whole sphere of our exertions'to preserve purity of heart. 

My friends and brethren! let this day, consecrated to the remembrance of a 
Saviour’s birth, be the day of a holy renovation of our union! let it be the day 
of a holy renovation of ourselves for the purposes of our calling! let the joy that 
Jesus Christ came in the flesh, be one with the joy that we are united in his ser- 
vice; let our joy be the joy of faith and love in Him! Let the sacred, the divine 
character of our calling, raise us far above ourselves, and above the dangers of 
human weakness, which exist in our union as in the union of all our brethren. 
Let us be sincere with ourselves, let us not deceive ourselves by the vain jingle 
of words, let us not contaminate the holy night of our Lord by the delusion of sel- 
fishness! Whoever seeks in our union to serve himself only, let him depart from 
us! Whoever makes our union a scene for the freer indulgence of his weakness, 
let him depart from us! Whoever feels that in our union he grows more frail 


and faulty than he would have allowed himself to become elsewhere, let him 


depart from us ! 

We are brought together by chance; it could not be otherwise; but let not 
chance keep us together like fishes caught in a net, who must all perish together. 
No, no! the hour is come to separate the wheat from the chaff. The hour is 
come, when our union must cease to afford food for the wicked. It is enough! 
It is enough! The goodness of God has given to each of us a time of grace and 
long suffering. For those who have abused that time, it is now at an end, it must 
be at an end! Whoever does not serve the holy purpose of our union, whoever 
disturbs it by his presence, let him depart from us! 

My brethren! The ties of chance must this day be broken! No other tie can 
henceforth be suffered to exist among us than that of love and righteousness. Let 
‘us part rather than perish! We must either part and follow every one his own 
appointed way, or else we must stand together this day, before God and men, 
with one heart and one soul! resolved to follow our common calling. Such is our 
duty this day! 

My friends, my brethren! let us be faithful to that calling; let us cheerfully 
run our race together! Jam the weakest among you, but Iam ready to bring 
any sacrifice that may be required of me for the attainment of our holy purpose. 

My friends and brethren! be you also ready to bring those sacrifices which will 
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be required of you! They will not be small. It is no small matter to put one’s 
hand to the work of educating mankind; to stand forward among men, and to 
say: “ Come to us and see the great thing which we propose to do for improving 
the education of the human: race, for benefiting the world, and securing the 
welfare of our species.”’ 

My friends and brethren! | This is the view which has been taken of the object 
of our union, and we ourselves have represented it nearly in the same light. 
Feeling the corrupt state into which education has fallen, and suffering under its 
mistakes, the world has awarded confidence to the language of my enthusiasm, 
and has crowned us with laurel, when we had hardly begun to search after the 
means by which a beautiful dream might be realized. I was myself under a great 
mistake. I thought the way to my end much shorter than it actually is; while 
the incense with which we were perfumed, as well as the unexpected success of 
some unripe experiments, confirmed us in that mistake, and had a prejudicial in- 
fluence on our union and our institution, The seeds of corruption began to 
unfold themselves among us. We contradicted one another with our unripe 
opinions in dogmatical arrogance, and ills began to spring up in our house, which, 
when the fashion of praising us had grown old, affurded the world an opportunity 
of abusing us, likewise as a matter of fashion. Our time of trial is come, but it is 
better for us than the hour of vain praise. Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
voice of censure is becoming severe against us, and times of trouble are at hand. 
My poor house! thy lovers are become thy accusers, and know thou that the ac- 
cusations of lovers are severe, and that their blame will become a testimony 
against thee in the mouth of thy enemies. My poor house! thou art grown up 
as a beautiful flower of the field; the gardeners envy thy beauty, because it 
shakes the faith of the world in their hot-houses, and verily they will take 
vengeance upon thee! 

My friends, my brethren! despise not this time of tribulation! Our gold will 
be purified, and the heat of the refiner’s fire will bring the dross to the surface! 
The world will for awhile see nothing but dross, and will lose for a time all faith 
in the gold, which is underneath the drossy bubbles. 

My friends, my brethren! let not this offend you, but rejoice rather that your 
dross shall be separated from the gold of our holy cause. If the dross be permit- 
ted to swim on the surface, and all that is good and valuable among us be hidden 
from the eyes of the world, which can not see beyond the surface, rejoice ye! 
The hour of purifying will pass over; the vain dross of our labors will be thrown 
away, and be lost like chaff in the fire, but that which is purified will remain. 
Think on this, pass it not over lightly!. Ask yourselves: ‘‘ What then will re- 
main! much, very much, of what we consider as gold, is now boiling up with the 
dross. But be ye not offended. The gold of our cause is not to be found in our 
outward labors, in our outward success; it is within you; there you must seek it, 
there you shall find, there: you must value it. Our cause ean have no value to 
us, except that which we possess in ourselves; and that value is great, it can not be 
little; nor must we allow ourselves to lose it in the unstable estimation formed of 
our external undertaking, like a diamond in a heap of sand. No! the intrinsic 
value of our cause is great. 1t requires an uncommon elevation of heart, single- 
ness of sight, absolute submission to the guidance of Providence, indefatigable 
exertion, undaunted courage, constant self-denial, the humility of love, and the 
strength of heroes. 
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My friends, my brethren! let us not deceive ourselves, our aim is one which 
heroes only can hope to reach. Whence shall we get that heroic strength of 
which we stand in need? 

My brethren! remember that the strength of the Lord is made perfect in 
weakness. The Saviour came into the world, lying in a manger, a helpless in- 
fant; and the glory of the only begotten of the Father was declared unto poor 
shepherds that kept watch over their flocks. 

May the holy reminiscences of this day inspire us with a high and holy courage 
for our work. My brethren! if we are able to celebrate this festival in the spirit 
of our noble-hearted ancestors, in the spirit of genuine Christians, then are we 
capable likewise of accomplishing our work. The Lord Jesus has said: “If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain: ‘Remove 
hence to yonder place!’ and it shall remove.”” My friends, if ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, though obstacles should lie in your way like mountains, 
whose feet are rooted in the depth of the earth, and whose tops reach unto 
heaven, ye shall say to them: ‘‘ Remove hence to yonder place!’ and they shall 
remove. My friends! if we celebrate this holy festival in true faith, we shall in 
the same faith accomplish our task. Cast back your looks upon the times of old, 
and see how this festival was celebrated by true faith. His heart filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and his hand with gifts of human kindness, the Christian stood at 
this hour in the midst of his brethren. The solemn hour of heavenly joy was an 
hour of sanctification to our species. The earth was at this hour a heavenly earth. 
The dwelling-place of mortal man was filled with the breath of immortality. 

If we celebrate this hour in the spirit of ancient Christendom, in the spirit of 
better days that are gone by, our hearts will be filled with the Holy Spirit, as well 
as our hands with earthly gifts. Thus shall every one of us stand in the midst 
of his brethren, in the cheerful circle of our children. With the hand of kind- 
ness will we seek their hands, and their eye shall find in ours the beam of love. 
Then will the joys of this day be to us heavenly joys, then shall we be sanctified 
in the rejoicing of this hour. Then, my friends, my brethren, will our house be 
a heavenly house, and the dwelling-place of our weakness be filled with the breath 
of immortality. 

My friends, my brethren! the fellowship of our joy will then be a fellowship 
of love, and our house will no longer be built on sand. Selfishness and sensual 
appetite will then no longer rule over our pleasures, nor embitter our sufferings. 
Our union will no longer be disturbed, for heartless indifference will be banished 
from among us, and whoever sins against love, will stand confounded before the 
image of offended and weeping love. Then shall our union rest, not upon a 
human but upon a divine basis, and then it will and must become a source of 
blessing to all its members. The pangs of the suffering, the sorrows of the 
afflicted, and the burden of the oppressed, will then disappear. I may then adopt 
with truth the language of internal tranquillity, and say: “ I cast my burden upon 
thee, Oh Lord; thou wilt sustain me.’’? My friends, my brethren! our cause is 
secured, if the fellowship of love dwell among us. Oh heavenly Father, grant 
Thou us the grace of fellowship in Thy Spirit! 

All human fellowship disturbs the high fellowship of love, which is only to be 
found in a divine fellowship, and of this none can partake but those who have the 
mind of Christ Jesus, and follow after him in the strength of his Spirit. 

My friends, my brethren! let this holy night be consecrated by earnest prayer 
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to God for the mind of Christ Jesus, and for the strength of his Spirit, that our 
house may be established, and the work of our calling accomplished in the fellow- 
ship of love. 

And you, my beloved children, who celebrate this Christmas in the simplicity 
of your hearts, what shall I say to you? We wish to be partakers of your sim- 
plicity, of your child-like joy. We know, that except we be converted and be- 
come as little children, except we be elevated to the simplicity of a child-like 
mind, we shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven, we shall not attain the fel- 
lowship of love, by which alone our house can be established on a sure foundation. 
Beloved children ! it is for your sakes that we are united in one family ; our house 
is your house, and for your sakes only is it our house. Live in our family in the 
simplicity of love, and trust in our faithfulness and our paternal affection toward 
you. Be ye children, be ye innocent children in the full sense of the word. Let 
this festival establish you in the holy strength of a child-like mind. Behold 
Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world; behold him with the graces of holy 
childhood at the bosom of his mother; behold him in the manger with the sweet 
look of holy innocence. Remember him, how he grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom, and how the grace of God was upon him; how he was 
subject unto his parents; how in fear and love toward them he increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God and man; how, being yet a child, he sat 
in the temple in the midst of the wise men, and astonished all that heard him by 
his understanding and answers ; how grace and love never departed from him all 
his days; how he drew the souls of men toward him by the excellency of his 
life ; how he took unto him little children, and declared their sweetness and sim- 
plicity to be the source of life everlasting in and with God; how his grace and 
love was made manifest in his sufferings and death, as the power of God to the 
salvation of mankind; how it forsook him not even in the last hour, that in the 
midst of its torments his lips instilled consolation into the soul of his mother. Oh, 
my children, may this solemn hour inspire you with that spirit of grace and love 
that was in Him, and may you be preserved in it all the days of your lives! We 
too, my children, stand in need of your grace and love, to nourish and to 
strengthen these paternal feelings, which we pray God that he may grant unto 
us, and without which we can not render you any service of love and righteousness 

Children, let the graces of childhood elevate our souls, and purify us of all con- 
tamination of anger and wrath, and hastiness in your education. May your love 
animate our hearts and refresh our spirits, that we may not grow weary in the 
duties of our office. 

Children, I must conclude: I will again speak to you in a little while. For the 
present let it suffice. Children, young men, men, friends and brethren, let our 
Christmas be unto us a day of holiness! May God in heaven sanctify it unto us ! 
Glory be to God in the highest, and on earth peace, and meekness of heart among 
the children of men! Amen! 
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* ¥ * T sow down my face, fall down, and ask myself, Am I worthy 
of the benefactions of my Father? Am I worthy of that salvation of my 
work, and of all the value which God has given, during the past year, to 
me, and to my house? O God! dare I even ask it? Is man ever worthy of 
God’s benefits ? and dare I, for a moment, imagine myself wortby of the wonder- 
ful manner in which the paternal goodness of God has carried our existence, 
with ¢!l its weaknesses, through the dangers of the past year? ‘The year was an 
important one for us. We saw what our work requires more clearly than ever 
before ; we saw its power, and felt our own weakness, more clearly than ever. 
The force of cireumstances had nearly swallowed up our existence. The means 
we used, to extricate ourselves from perils beyond our strength, increased the 
evil. Let an everlasting veil fall over the human part of our labors. Let the 
first festive hours of this day be devoted to the gratitude which we owe to the 
Saviour of our work, the Father of our life, the everlasting source of all that is 
holy or good within our association. I will thank him. I will look within my- 
self, and acknowledge how little I was worthy of his goodness ; how little I was 
worthy that he should thus reseue the labor of my life. O thou good God, how 
much did it require, even to undertake that work! Father in Heaven, what an 
expanse of duty did even the dream of my work lay before me! I myself dare 
scarcely think of the accomplishment of all those duties. Fear and shame must 
seize hold upon me, when I reflect what is officially required of me by the relig- 
ious and human duties, and the extent, of my house. What have I done, in 
taking such extensive burdens on my shoulders? Near the grave, feeling more 
than ever the need of rest, too weak for ordinary duties, uneasy at almost every 
occurrence, unforeseeing its almost every danger, inconsiderate in almost every 
conclusion, unskillful, helpless, and unpractical in almost every thing which I begin 
and ought to finish. I see myself placed in relations to you, which demand the 
utmost calmness, the greatest foresight, the deepest deliberation, and the utmost 
skill and practical dexterity, that any one human task ever required. I have had 
nothing to oppose to all these defects of mine, except my love, and my presenti- 
ment of the possibility of good results; which have never left me. But this pre- 
sentiment, and this love, were not re-enforced for my work, either by correspond- 
ing inner powers nor corresponding outward means. Thus stood my enterprise 
for years. Yet it was not my enterprise: I did not seek what I found ; I did not 
know the ocean in which I was to swim, when I threw myself into the stream 
which has borne me into it. What I do, is not my work ; I did not begin what I 
now see completed here ; nor am I completing what I began. I stand here, sur- 
rounded by benefits from my fate, which fate yet controls; by benefits from God, 
which he yet controls; by friends, whom God himself has given to me, and 
whom he yet controls. My work exists, my friends, through you, who are around 
me; my work exists through you. I have ever the least share in it. My pow- 
ers of sharing it, how small soever, are continually becoming smaller. What has 
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come to pass, has come to pass through you; and what is to come to pass, must 
happen through you. God’s providence will never leave me to lose you, and to 
be obliged to seek out new supports for my work. I could thank you—but what 
wi ds could render thanks for what you are to me, and to my work? Sorrow 
takes hold upon me. How little am I to you, in comparison with what you are 
tome! I look within myself, and acknowledge how much I have been wanting 
to my work; how my weaknesses have almost hindered my work more than they 
have advanced it. 

Deeply beloved children ; you too should, in this festive hour, raise 
your hearts to your Father in heaven, and promise him to be his children; with 
thanks and devotion, to be his children Children, your good fortune is great. 
Ata time when the great majority of children go on in neglect and abandon- 
ment, with only want for their teacher, and their passions for their guides; in 
days when so many, so innumerably many, better and more. fortunate children, 
suffering under a combination of harshness, violence, and bad guidance, diverted 
from the paths of nature, not educated, but trained only into a one-sided, empty 
show of knowledge, and an equally one-sided pretense and fashion of practical 
efficiency, and thus offered up to the world; in such a time, you are not. given 
over to abandonment and neglect: want.is in no respect your bad counselor; nor 
are the dubious impulses of passion used in your training. Amongst us, neither 
vanity nor fear, neither honor nor shame, neither reward nor punishment, as they 
are elsewhere almost universally used, purposely and as part of the method, are 
used to show you the path in which you are to go. The divine nature, which is 
in you, is counted holy in you. You are, among us, what the divine nature 
within you and without you summon you to be. We oppose no vile force against 
your gifts or your tendencies; we constrain them not—we only develop them. 
We do not instil into you what is ours, what exists in us as corrupted by ourselves ; 
we develop in you what remains uncorrupted within yourselves. Among us, you 
are not under the misfortune of seeing your whole being, your whole humanity, 
subordinated, and thus sacrificed to the training of some single power, some sin- 
gle view of your nature. It is far from us to make,you such men as we are. | It 
is far from us to make you such men as the majority of the men of the time are. 
Under our hands, you will become such men as your natures require; as the — 
holy, the divine, within your natures, require. Father in heaven, grant to us 
that the purpose of our labors may be visibly and undeniably in thee, and through 
thee. Men around us assert that we propose, as the ultimate end of our labors, 
not thine understanding, thy wisdom; but thy humanity. No,no! It is far from 
me to resion myself to the cunning and art of my race, confined to the limits 
within which those faculties do their work. It is far from me to seek, as the end 
of my labor, a confined development of the lower endowments of men, and of 
their material senses. O God,no! What I seek is, to elevate human nature to 
its highest, its noblest; and this I seek to do by love Only in the holy power 
of love do I recognize the basis of the development of my race to whatever of 
the divine and eternal lies within its nature. All the capacities for intellect, and 
art, and knowledge, which are within my nature, I hold to be only means for the 
divine elevation of the heart to love. It is only in the elevation of man that I rec- 
ognize the possibility of the development of the race itself to manhood. Love is 
the only, the eternal foundation of the training of our race to humanity. The 
error was great, the deception immeasurable, of believing that I sought the com- 
plete development of human nature by a one-sided cultivation of the intellect ; by 
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the exclusive study of arithmetic and mathematics. No. I seek it through the 
universality of love. No, no. Iseek not training to mathematics, I seek train- 
ing to humanity; and this comes only through love. Let your lives, your whole 
lives, my children, show that the whole purpose of my instruction was only love, 
and elevation to humanity through love. They will show it. The error of be- 
lieving that I sought any other end, of believing that my method was intended 
only to obtain for the poor better means of earning bread, will disappear. Deeply 
beloved children, you will cause it.to disappear. This error has arisen, not from 
me, not from my labors, not from my instructions to you; but only from “hasty 
glances at my books, the special means of developing single faculties. 

Your existence is a contradiction of this opinion, which gladdens my heart. 
Since your examination, I have seen you only for a moment yesterday, I have 
spoken with you but little; but my heart is full of affection for you. How little 
were those miserable mechanical accomplishments, which we dealt with, filling 
your minds! Freedom, courage, elevating strife after the lofty, the noble ; these 
were upon your brows, in your eyes, in your glances, in your whole being. The 
bliss of love beamed from many eyes. Peace was upon your lips. You 
were far more yourselves, and for the sake of God, than you were created by us. 
The talents which you possess appear in their own form, as you possess them, 
and not at all as we have given them to you. It is true that, among us, the bonds 
of the folly, the self-seeking, and the misery of our day, are loosed. With us, a 
man may be poor. With us, any one may be destitute of all those means toward 
artistic training which are attainable by wealth and by favor, and may yet claim 
all the elevation of mind and of heart for which human nature is created. 
Among us, the saying is not heard, that he who is born to eat hay may eat hay. 
We know no class of men born only to live like beasts. We believe that the 
lofty endowments of human nature are found in all ranks and conditions of men. 
We believe that as every man, who does righteously, is acceptable before God his 
creator, so that every man, to whom God himself has given lofty powers of mind 
and of heart, is entitled to assistance, before the eyes of men, and in the midst of 
them, in the development of the powers which God has given him. Therefore is 
it that we simplify the means of that development; and therefore that we found 
upon the holy power of love. Children, that this love may increase, and be as- 
sured within you, is all that we propose for our object. Instruction, as such, and 
of itself, does not produce love, any more than it produces hate. Therefore it is 
that it is not the essence of education. Love is its essence, 
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Upon closer investigation of all these practical means of elevating the poor, 
we shall not be able to conceal from ourselves the fact that they all alike Jack the 
firm certainty arising from the inmost pure spirit of all true and profoundly thor- 
ough human education, namely, the divinely-given instinct of father and mother ; 
the divinely-given impulse of childlike instincts; the everlasting purity of bioth- 
erly and sisterly affection, which never passes beyond the narrow circle of the 
domestie relations. They all lack the certainty and continuity which comes from 
the connection of material stimuli to faith and love with similarly powerful stimuli 
to intellectual and physical activity, which appeal to the whole of human nature 
in freedom and by conviction. They all lack the lofty, holy influence of home. 
Their external scale of magnitude, on one hand, deprives them all of the genial 
intimateness of domestic life, which can only exist within a narrow circle of little 
close relations; and, on the other hand, their organization always rather makes 
forcible impressions by public or at least by external force, than exerts the blessed 
influence of domestic piety ; and who can conceal from himself how unfatherly 
and unmotherly are the human beings often sent forth by such institutions, owing 
to their circumstances, and especially to all sorts of influences and interests from 
directors, managers, stewards, &c.?2 Who can estimate the difficulties which 
must arise from this source, in such institutions, in the way of the inner, holy es- 
sence of true human education? Such institutions, however, owing to the pres- 
ent condition of non-education, and of the corresponding moral, mental, and do- 
mestic debasement from overrefinement, are at present an urgent necessity. May 
God grant that the heart of those of the present day may be interested in the 
object, and take pity even according to the prevailing contracted views on the 
want and degradation of the poor, in all that concerns both soul and body—but 
that, at the same time, it will not be forgotten that good institutions for the relief 
of sufferers by fire and water are not good institutions for the education of the 
poor. Provident regulations for the prevention of losses by fire and water may, 
after a fashion, be classed under the head of institutions for educating the poor; 
but institutions for relieving actual losses by them can not. 

The only sure foundation upon which we must build, for institutions for popular 
education, national culture, and elevating the poor, is the parental heart; which, 
by means of the innocence, truth, power, and purity of its love, kindles im the 
children the belief in love; by means of which all the bodily and mental powers 
of the children are united to obedience in love, and to diligence in obedience. It 
is only in the holiness of home that the equal development of all the human fac- 
ulties can be directed, managed, and assured ; and it is from this point that edu- 
cational efforts must be conducted, if education, as a national affair, is to have real 
reference to the wants of the people, and is to cause, by its influence, the coineid- 
ing of external human knowledge, power, and motives with the internal, everlast- 
ing, divine essence of our nature. 
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If the saying is true, “It is easy to add to what is already discovered,” it is in- 
finitely more true that it is easy to add to the inward eternal goodness of human 
nature, whatever external goodness human skill can communicate to our race ; 
but to reverse this process, to endeavor to develop that eternal inward goodness 
of human nature, out of our mere miserable human art, deprived of its divine - 
foundation.; this is the cause of the deepest-error of the wretched debasement-of 
the present time. The homes of the people—I do not say of the mob, for the 
mob have no homes—the homes of the people are the centers where unites all 
that is divine in those powers of human nature which admit of education. . . . 

The greatest evil of our time, and the greatest and almost insurmountable obstacle 
to the operation of any thorough means is this, that the fathers and mothers of our 
times have almost universally lost the consciousness that they can do any thing— 
every thing—for the education of their children. This great falling away from 
their faith, of fathers and mothers, is the universal source of the superficial char- 
acter of our means of education. 

In order to improve the education of the people as a national interest, and uni- 
versally, itis, above all, necessary that parents should be awakened again to con- 
sciousness that they can do something—much—every thing—for the education of 
their children. Fathers and mothers must, above all, learn to feel vividly how 
great an advantage—as intrusted by God and their own conscience with the duty 
of educating their own children—they enjoy, over any others to be employed as 
assistants therein. And, for like reasons, it is indispensable that there should be 
a general public recognition of the fact that a child who has lost father and mother 
is still a poor, unfortunate orphan, even though his guardian can employ the first’ 
among all the masters of education in the world to teach him. 

Truth is every where and nowhere; and only he lives in the truth 
who sees it every where, as a phenomenon bound up with a thousand others, and 
nowhere, as an exacting, isolated idol before him. But the visionary weakness of 
man easily leads him to carve a graven image out of every great idea which he 
takes to his bosom, and to recognize and admit all truth, all the rights of men, 
only with a-one-sided reference to this idol, and to whatever may serve its selfish 
requirements. Even great men, and deep thinkers, are not secure from the dan- 
ger of seeing isolated opinions become almost a sort of monomania; not indeed 
as absolutely as those, the terror of mankind, which are heard from hopeless bed- 
lamites; yet it is undeniable that favorite conceptions pushed too far, and views 
which become daily familiar, are liable, even in deep thinkers, to acquire such a 
sort of hardness that it easily becomes impossible to treat them as they are, moral 
and intellectual, without prejudice, and freely, but the thinker becomes a servant 
to his idea. The world is full of men thus prejudiced for some particular views. 
Are there not hundreds in every profession—amilitary, civil, judicial, or any other, 
distinguished each in his department—who are holden by their opinions relative 
to their favorite pursuit, in a manner at least very similar to those possessed by a 
monomania? I must proceed still further. I must ask myself whether there are 
not, amongst us, many traces of this hardening into views of some great idea? I 
must ask, distinctly, have not incompatible ideas become equally fixed, in this way, 
in our heads? This I believe so truly to be the case, that I am completely con- 
vinced that we can in no way arrive at a universal internal union of the hour, and 
at an actual harmony of views relative to what we call our method, except by ef- 
forts to put upon an equality within us all views relative to that method—whether 
mathematical, theological-philosophical, natural-philosophical, humanist, philan- 
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throp'st, or whatever—and by not permitting ourselves to be governed by any 
idea which is in progress of becoming fixed, as I have described. If we. can lift 
ourselves to this point, the stand to which our efforts have come, by means of the 
determination of some of us to conform ourselves in certain views, would, by 
means of the increased power of each of us within his department, become really 
valuable for the whole of our enterprise; and I am certain that, in that case, none 
of us would intrude himself beyond the cirele in which he can work most profit- 
ably for the promotion of our designs. In that case, I myself should not be en- 
tirely without that circle. On the contrary, I am sure that the sentence of death, 
of moral and intellectual failure, would no longer be passed upon me with so much 
zeal and pleasure as has been the case for years immediately around me. Many 
would then be convinced that I am alive. The misunderstandings which are and 
must be every moment crowding about me, as things are, are innumerable. But 
if they are for ever and ever to be taken as true against me, because they last 
lung and are accompanied with the influence of men very active hereabouts, what 
must i think of such a fate? What I do think is this: that courts which con- 
demn the accused on such evidence will be abhorred by the whole unprejudiced 
world. And for the future I have no fears on this account. Jam not ungrateful, 
‘and never shall be known assuch. . . . Friends, brothers! coldnesses have 
crept in among us, which are the result of the whole extent of the history of our 
association and of that outwardly chaotic condition, which has overpowered the 
goodness and nobility which lay and still lies at the bottom of our association, and 
have brought it to pass that, here and there among us, one looks at another through 
spectacles whose glasses are no longer clear, and can be clear no more. Broth- 
ers! the evils of our house are not of to-day, nor of yesterday. They came from 
afar. From the beginning of our union, we have admitted among us habits and 
ways of living which must necessarily, by their very nature, produce disagree- 
ments; and it is absolutely necessary that, in order to judge of these, we should 
look carefully back to the days of the beginning of our association. It was in 
truth then that the origin of the evils, under which we have lain so long, sprouted 
and took root. What is passed is no longer here; but, even though we forget it, 
its influence is no less upon the present. Friends, brothers! the hours when we 
united ourselves in the beginning, were hours of perfeet dreaming; and of great 
error in that dreaming. In those days the world seemed to seek what we sought, 
and to love what we loved. The delusion of the time fell in with our efforts; the 
interests of the public authorities seemed at that time to have become the same 
with our own; even the selfishness of thousands, now in opposition to us, seemed 
then to coincide with our views. What we did was thought excellent before it 
was understood ; even before we ourselves understood it. Honors and praises 
carried us almost beyond ourselves, The pecuniary prosperity of our undertaking 
seemed to us to be secured, almost without effort and without care. But the vis- 
ion of this paradise in the air soon passed by. The thorns and thistles of the 
world soon began to grow up around us, as they do round the lives and doings of 
all men. But the dreams of those days profited us nothing. They weakened our 
powers, when they so variously and so urgently needed strengthening. Truly, 
the climate of those days was too pleasant for us. We prepared ourselves for liv- 
‘ing in the warm South, when the hard, cold days of the North were awaiting us. 
Why should we conceal from ourselves the truth? The vigor and purity of our 
ardor for our object grew weak in those days, and became, in some cases, only a 
pretense while good fortune lasted, not knowing the power of that zeal which in 
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misfortune still burns, and is not extinguished even in days of the greatest trouble. 
I myself see in those days the origin of the evils which oppress us now ; and ¢con- 
sider incorrect all opinions respecting our later condition, which do not have refer- 
ence to these earlier sources of them. It is always necessary, in judging of any 
particular situation or occurrence among us, to have reference to the character of 
the bond which united us to each other; whose peculiar quality was this, that no 
one of us was, by virtue of that bong, any other than what the peculiarities of his 
own personal, individual nature made him. Consider the importance of this 
point; that among us nature did every thing, art nothing. In reference to the 
persons of the adult members of our house, we lived without government, and 
without obedience. No more free development of our individuality can be imag- 
ined; nor any condition more damgerous and oppressive to my home and my 
place. Friends! in your judgments upon my condition and my conduct, consider 
this, and reflect, further, upon the great concourse of persons who became mem- 
bers of the establishment, without knowing what we sought, without desiring what 
we had, without the abilities which we needed ; and who thus were, in reference 
to myself, presuming, and unrestrained in their conduct, just in proportion as I — 
was under constraint with reference to them. Friends! consider the establish- 
ment in the extent of all its relations; all the necessities into which I fell, all the 
burdens which came upon me; and compare them with my destitution of all 
those means and powers which were required to meet, even in a distant degree, 
the external and internal requirements of our association. Friends! our inno- 
cence at the beginning of our association was praiseworthy, and the aims of that 
innocence were praiseworthy. But did innocence ever overcome the power of 
the many? And is it not a mere natural necessity that it should yield to that 
power? Or did it ever perfect an enterprise which ventured to throw itself, with 
all its outward weaknesses, into the power of the world and the current of it, 
without a strong steersman, as our enterprise did? ‘Truly, we, in the dreams of 
our first innocence, sought for such a life as ancient piety dreamed of in a cloister ; 
and at the same time we lived in the utmost imaginable freedom. The youngest 
of our inmates soon almost universally practiced a freedom of speech which the 
world permits to’no novices; and of the elder ones, none thought of any privi- 
leges of a father-prior. And I represented the abbot of the monastery; when, 
in some respects, [ was much more fit for the donkey of the monastery, or at least 
the sheep, than the abbot. Friends! I speak plainly on this point. All this 
is well understood ; and does not at all derogate from the real good which has 
been planted, has taken root, and still exists among us, and which is so perfectly 
well known by its results on so many of our pupils, and by the conduct and the 
success of so many adult men who have been trained among us. But it is now 
time, and also a duty, to turn our attention, with truth, freedom, and earnestness, 
to a subject important in itself, and which on various accounts has attracted the 
attention of the world. We must endure the responsibilities of our places ; and 
it would be well if a deeper consciousness of this obligation prevailed among us. 
From this responsibility we can not escape. All that is noble and pure—even 
that which is noblest and purest in the world—if it increases and grows great 
rapidly, must then decrease and deteriorate; and we grew much too fast, in our 
efforts after our good object, to know and practice sufficiently the rules which 
would have maintained and strengthened the growth of what was good amongst 
us. The greater number of those who called themselves ours, came to us rather 
by chance than by election or our choice ; and however the temporary appear- 
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ance of many things amongst us might have been understood by a practiced eye 
to indicate only their ephemeral nature, most of them thought my imprudence and 
weakness perennial. This could of course not do otherwise than to originate al- 
most incurable evils amongst us. Even the best enterprise, if it increases too 
rapidly, becomes degraded by the evil qualities of the mass which accretes to it; 
then seizes, with the vigorous radical power of evil, upon the usually weak roots 
of what is good ; and then becomes, even while intermingled with the overpowered 
goodness yet remaining, a recruiting-station for evil, which gathers in every incau- 
tious passer-by ; and experience shows that men once enlisted on the side of evil 
soon become sworn conspirators for it, and, although feeble in the ordinary opera- 
tions of life, show great power and much bad cunning in promoting their evil 
objects, whether idleness, disorder, impudence, or whatever they may be—or at 
least in obstructing the dominion of their opposites. When things come to this 
pass, whether in a small or large association of men, the necessity of some govern- 
ing authority, competent to control such a state of affairs, becomes fully recog- 
nized ; and, at however late a period, aid from such authority is sought for. But 
the very cause that makes such control sought for, disenables those who apply to 
such authority from judging of it. Judgments formed in such cases are, there- 
fore, commonly wrong; and the necessitous state into which such applicants have 
fallen, is almost always a bad counselor. This was the case with us. We sought 
and sought, but did not find. And at no time was there more error relative to 
myself. Every one thought me unfit to govern; but I was still permitted to re- 
main, as if I were fit, and the relations of all remained such as if I were so. 
This condition of affairs could lead to no relief. I should surely have succumbed 
under it, had not the protecting providence of God so graciously watched over 
me, that often the apparently unavoidable results of my faults passed by, as if they 
had not happened. This is so true, that I myself do not know, and can not ex- 
plain it to myself, how I have been able to pass through the turbulent and track- 
less chaos into which I have been cast, without entire ruin; and to attain to that 
point of power and efficiency upon which | see and feel myself to be standing. 


PATERNAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Durine that happiest period of Pestalozzi’s career, his labors at Burg- 
dorf, he sketched out many rough drafts of lessons, to be filled up by 
his assistants, in their class room exercises, as a sort of encyclopedia of 
social science. Many of these fragments came into the possession of 
Kriisi, who, after the death of Pestalozzi, edited and published them 
under the title of “ Paternal Instructions, a Bequest of Father Pesta- 
lozzi to His Pupils.” We give a few extracts from Biber’s volume, 

Almsgiving. 
“The best alms is that which enables the receiver to cease begging.” 
Changing. 

“ Change, my child, change all that thou doest and performest, until thou hast 
perfected it, and thou be fully satisfied with it. Change not thyself, however, 
like a weathercock, with every wind; but change thyself so that thou mayest 


become better and nobler, and that all that thou doest may be ever more excellent 
and perfect. No such change will ever cause thee to repent.” 


Baking. 


“ Baking is, like all cooking, a fruit of civilization. The savage knows of no 
preparation of his food; he eats every thing raw, like the brutes, and, accordingly, 
he eats it, like them, with brutal greediness, A wise diet of meat and drink is 
only possible when the food is prepared by art, and it is then only that man ean 
guard himself against the voracity of the animal. Baking, therefore, and every 
other sort of cooking, is a far more important business than it appears to be at 
first sight. It procures to us the most wholesome of all nutriments—that bread 
which, as a common necessary of life, we daily ask of God, in the most sublime 
of all prayers.” 

Bathing. 

“ By bathing we cleanse ourselves from bodily impurities; the impurities of the 
soul, however, are not removed either by common or by consecrated water, but 
only by a renovation of mind in faith and love.” 

Quaking. 

“The most violent quaking, which causes houses and cities to fall in ruins, and 
which shakes even the foundations of the mountains, is that terrible convulsion 
of nature which we call an earthquake; but infinitely more terrible is the secret 
quaking of a guilt-laden soul, at the prospect of the inevitable discovery and pun- 
ishment of its crimes.” 

Beginning. 

“The beginning of every thing precedes its existence and its continuation. 
The first day of creation was the beginning of the world. From the beginning 
God hath set forth his almighty power, his wisdom, and goodness, in all that he 
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has made. From the beginning, the hand of his providence has ordained the 
destinies of mankind; it has ordained thy destiny also, my child. Rejoice, 
therefore, and put thy trust in him, who is, and was, and shall be, the everlasting 
God.” 

Bowing and Bending. 


‘* Man, the only creature that carries his head so erect, should he never bow 
it? Verily, he does! For God has deeply impressed upon his heart the feeling 
of his weakness, and a reverential awe for all that is great and lofty. His head 
is involuntarily bowed down under the oppressive consciousness of his guilt. His 
eye sinks in gratitude before the saver of his life, his wife, his child. Verily, 
verily, it was no art that bent the knee of the first man who prostrated himself in 
the dust at the sight of the rising sun. It was God within him, who thus laid 
him low; and he rose more humanized in his feelings, than if he had proudly 
faced its bright beam. But the work of God is defiled in the bowings and bend- 
ings of hypocrisy, by which human nature is as much degraded as it is elevated 
and ennobled by pious adoration, lowly modesty, and kneeling gratitude.” 


Blossoming. 


“Youth, thou season of blossoms, how fair thou art! But, remember that thy 
charms are destined quickly to pass away. Thou canst not ripen, unless they 
vanish. Therefore, value thou the lasting fruits of life above the fleeting beauty 
of its blossoms.” 

Thanking. 

‘Good men and good things, my child, cause joy to the man of pure heart, 
even though he derive no benefit from them; but when he is benefited by them, 
his joy is increased. He then seeks the author of all goodness and of all joy; 
and, when he has found him, his voice is drowned in the overflowing of his feel- 
ings. Tears glisten in his eyes. These, my child, are the thanks of the heart, 
which elevate and ennoble the soul. Whoever thanks not God, deserves not to be 
called man; and whoever thanks not his fellow-men, is unworthy of all the good 
which God bestows upon him through the hand of man.” 

Thinking. 

“Thinking leads men to knowledge. He may see and hear, and read and 
learn whatever he please, and as much as he please; he will never know any of 
it, except that which he has thought over, that which, by thinking, he has made 
the property of his mind. Is it then saying too much, if I say that man, by 
thinking only, becomes truly man. Take away thought from man’s life, and 


what remains?’ 
Threatening. 


“Tt is a misfortune if one man threaten another. Either he i3 corrupt who 
does it, or he who requires it.” 

Failing. 

‘“* All men fail, and manifold are their failings. Nothing is perfect under the 
sun. But, unless a man despise himself, he will not think lightly of any of his 
failings.” 

Refining. 

“Man wishes to have things not only good, but shining; therefore is there so 

much refining in the world. Silver, gold, and steel are polished; the finest silk, 
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the softest wool, the clearest cotton, the mellowest tints, the most exquisite fra- 
grancies, the most delicate sounds, the most delicious spices, and the most luxuri- 
ous pillows are preferred, But where human nature has attained the greatest 
refinement of sense, a man of nerve is hardly to be found. The highest degree 
of this refinement is generally the point from which the decline of individuals and 
nations takes its beginning. 

“The builder, who wishes to erect a durable structure, must do it with strong 
timber; he must not, by sawing and planing, make his bearers and planks so 
thin as to render them unfit for the purpose for which they are intended. And in 
the same way, parents and teachers ought never to refine the children, nor gov- 
ernments the nations, to such a point as to make them lose the strength of their 
limbs, the freshness of their cheeks, and the muscle of their arms.” 


Darkening. 


“The setting of the sun darkens the earth; and the failing of hope thé soul 
of man. Why, then, is it that every hope of man is not daily renewed, like that 
of the rising sun. It is well that he should not forever set his hope upon outward 
things; but seek his repose and his happiness within himself, in those things 
which do not rise and set daily, like the sun of this earth.” 

Hoping. 

“‘ Hoping and waiting make many a fool. And are we, then, not to hope at 
all? How unhappy would man be without that beam of hope which, in suffer- 
ing and sorrow, sheds light through the darkness of his soul. But his hope 


must be intelligent. He must not hope where there is no hope. He must look 
at the past with a steady eye, in order to know what he may hope of the future.” 
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Instruction ; Normal Schools; Order of Studies ; 
Teachers ; Universities, 

Dr. Lindsley’ s views on, 26. 

the right of all, 27. 

of teachers, 26. 

university in, 28. 

Bible in, 36. 

classics in, 30. 

religion in, 34. 

sectarianism in, 37. 

benefactors of. See Bates; 
Groning; McGill; Molson. 

improvements in, resisted, 283. 

when begun, 284, 

after graduating, 31. ad 

Everett’s views on, 344 to 366. 

in common schools, 346. 

and science, 350. 

moral and intellectual, 353. 

and civilization, 360. 

popular, what, 361, 

same, Pestalozzi’ s views on, 671. 

history of, in Germany, 367. 

history of, in Italy, 413. 

distinctions of rank in, 377, 378. 


Berkeley; Dwight; 
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See Columbia College; Harvard University ; | Education, early physical, Raumer on, 382. 


haste to begin, 385, 
age for beginning, 389. 
mental and physical, 500. 
reformatory, requisite of, 511, 512. 
motives of Pestalozzians in, 705. 
true success in, 709. 
Education, Pestalozzi’s outline of his views in, 713. 
Educational biographies :— 
Bates, J., 270. 
Buss, J., 293. 
Denzel, B. J., 315. 
Diesterweg, F. A. W., 312. 
Dinter, G. F., 153. 
Everett, E., 325. 
Harnisch, W., 317. 
Johnson, S., 461. 
Lindsley, P., 1. 
McGill, J., 188. 
Nageli, H. G., 298. 
Niederer, J., 229. 
Pestalozzians, 289. 
Plamann, 309. 
Ramsauer, J., 300. 
Raumer, K. von, 59. 
Sand, K. L., 130. 
Schmid, J., 297. 
Zeller, K. A., 305. 
Educational errors, in text-books, 274. 
in requiring memorizing, 279. 
in methods, 283, 284. 
Educational history, German, 367. 
Italian, 413. 
Educational! statistics, German universities, 1853, 51. 
Edling, Count von, 90. 
Elementary instruction. Se Instruction. 
Eliot professorship, Harvard, 331. 
Eloquence, Picus on, 450. 
Entomology, elements of, 280. 
Erasmus, on medieval learning, 414. 
Erlangen University, on Wartburg festival, 184. 
compulsory lectures, 223. 
professors and students, 235. 
subdivision of professorships, 241. 
Ernesti, careful writing of Latin, 475. 
Everett, Edward, address by, 2 266. 
portrait, 325. 
memoir, 325. 
early school-days, 326. 
Boston School, 327. 
Exeter Academy, 328. 
Harvard, 329. 
teacher, 33k. 
minister, 331. 
Greek professor, 332. 
and lecture system, 332. 
on American literature, 335. 
Governor of Massachusetts, 335. 
report on normal schools, 336. 
in Board of Education, 337, 
address on university education, 339. 
president of Harvard University, 339. 
and Boston Public Library, 342. 
extracts from writings, 344. 
Everett, Oliver, 326. 
Ewald, J. L., 516. 
Examination, college, 34. 
Wolf on, 206. 
university, 206. 
Exeter Academy, Everett on, 328. 


Fabricius, G. A., 368. 
Facetiae of Poggius, 443. 
Feltre, Vittorino di, 437. 
Fencing, Burschenschaft on, 169, 182. 
Feuerlein on Latin, 370. 
on French influence, Srl. 
Finley, Rev. R., 9, 10. 
Fiorillo, 61. 
Florence. See Boccaccio; Dante; Petrarch. 
influence of, in literature, 435. 
Follenius, A. a: , hymns by, 97. 
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Follenius, A. L., Free Voices of Bold Youth, 248. 


Follenius, Karl, 111, 125. 
Forkel, 62. 
Form, instruction in, 688. 
Fox, 161. 
Francké, influence at Halle, 232. 
Frankfort-on-Main, gymnasium, 370. 
Franklin, a book-man, 267, 268, 366. 
Franklin, how self-taught, 362. 
and Samuel Johnson, 466. 
French influence in Germany, 376. 
Friedberg, gymnasium, 367. 
Fries, Prof., at Wartburg festival, 83. 
and Follenius, 113. 
Fritz, Baron von, 90. 


Gall, Dr., at Halle, 75. 
Gaming, at German universities, 65, 66. 


General German Burschenschaft. See Burschenschaft. 


Genius, early, 303. 

Geography, when first to teach, 275. 
elementary methods, 275. 
Pestalozzi’s method, 684. 

Geology, Steffens’ treatment of, 71, 2 
Werner’s treatment of, 71, 203. 

Geometry, instruction in, 639. 

Gellert, 105. 

Gerbert, 416. 

German, in teaching, 374, 478. 

German universities. See Universities, German. 

German Union. See Bundestag. 

German Youth in the Burschenschafts, &c., 105. 

Germany, history of education in, 367. 
influence of Italian learning on, 459. 
older schools of, and Pestalozzi, 503. 
French influence in, 376. 

See Burschenschaft. 

Gervinus, on Latin, 375. 

Gesner, on Latin, 374, 481. 
meaning of Logos, 384. 

Giessen, answer on Wartburg festival, 184. 

Goethe, at GOttingen, 67. 
at Halle, 69. 
on foreign languages, 483. 
on Latinity, 484. 
on Strasburg cathedral, 417. 

Goldberg, gymnasium, 369. 

Gorlitz, gymnasium at, 379. 

Gottingen, Raumer at, 59. 
answer on Wartburg festival, 184. 
pennalism at, 53. 

Everett and Ticknor at, 331. 
gymnasium at, 368. 

Greaves, J. P., 517. 

Greek, at Harvard, under Everett, 331. 
labors of Chrysoloras for, 436. 
studied in Italy, 440, 446. 
and Latin, differently studied, 471. 
writing, translating into, 480. 
increased study of, recommended, 486. 

Grimm, Jacob, on Latin, 482. 

Groning, P., 369. 

Gruner, A., 516, 

Guarino, 436. 

Gustavus Adolphus, 368. 

Gymnasia, and lycea, 216. 
religious instruction'in, 408. 
German, and Thirty Years’ War, 368. 
Latin studies in, 485, 486. 

Beuthen, 369. 
Dantzic, 217. 
Frankfort-on-Main, 379. 
Friedberg, 367. 
Goldberg, 369. 
Gorlitz, 378. 
Gottingen, 368. 
Hersfeld, 367. 
Jonchimsthal, 391. 
Miilhausen, 368. 
Nuremberg, 370. 
Oels, 369 
Prenzlau, 379. 
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Gymnasin, Salzwedel, 372. 
Schulpforte, 368. 
Schweinfurt, 368. 
Stargard, 369, 373. 
Thorn, 372. 

Zittau, 378. 


Hardenberg, Prince von, 91. 

Halle, Raumer at, 59, 68, 136. 
students and professors, 230. 
Spener’s influence, 231. 
Francké’s influence, 232. 
duels at, 79. 

Halsey, Rev. L. J., article by, 9. 

Hamburg, Latin in St. John’s School at, 371, 375. 

Harnisch, quoted, 287, 
memoir, 317. 
works, 318. 

Harris, Thaddeus M., 326. 

Harvard Lyceum, 329. 

Harvard University, old course of study at, 329. 
Everett’s professorship, 331. 

mS presidency, 339. 
chapel services in, 340. 
life in, fifty yegts ago, 245. 
progress in, 354. 

Helmstadt, students and professors at, 233. 

Henning, 516. 

Herbart, 516. 

Herder, ’60. 

Hermolaus, Barbarus, 449, 454. 

Hersfeld, gymnasium, 367. 

Heussler, rector, 510, 516. 

Hill, T., article by, 373, 491. 

Holywood, John, 416. 

Home education, Lindsley on, 29. 
Everett on, 348. 

Raumer on, 387. 
Pestalozzi on, 695. 

Homer, Everett on, 357. 

Hohnhorst, work by, 103. 
quoted, 103, 114 to 119. 

How Gertrude Teaches her Children, 669. 

Hufeland, on physical training, 383. 

Hugo, Prof, 60. 
on studying law, 219. 

Hymns, by A. L. Follenius, 127. 
children to learn, 404. 


Ignorance, Lindsley on, 19. 
Imagination, training of, 407. 
Index to Vol. VIL., 723. 
Infancy. See Children. 
Infant schools, origin, 386. 
methods in, 388. 
Infant training, Raumer on, 382. 
Instruction, dialogic and lecturing, 201. 
in Jarge and small universities, 239. 
elementary, in universities, 241. 
gift of giving, 277. 
wrong modes in, 283, 284. 
Pestalozzi’s, 294, 
religious, Raumer on, 401. 
elementary, Pestalozzi’s, 675. 
language, 677. 
form, 678. 
geometry, 689. 
drawing, 693. 
writing, 694. 
number, 698. 
arithmetic, 699. 
Intuition, a means of learning™’ 675. 
alphabet of, 691. 


Ipswich Grammar School, Wolsey’s course of study 


for, 487. 
Italian, Dante’s labors for, 420. 
Boceaccio’s influence on, 423. 
Academy della Crusca on, 434. 
under Leo X., 457. 
Italy, history of education in, 413. 
medieval art in, 458. 
learning in, fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, 458. 
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Itho, J., 516. 


Jarcke, work by, 103. 
quoted, 121, 129. 
Jena, Comment at, 164. 
Jena Burschenschaft, 80 
dissolution of, 133. 
constitution, 168. 
answers of universities to, 183. 
John of Ravenna, 435, 439. 
Johnson, Samuel, memoir, 461. 
at Yale College, 461. 
visit to England for ordination, 464. 
influences Berkeley’s gift, 465. 
as author, 466. 
as president of Columbia College, 467. 
Jugendbund, 146, 151. 
Jullien, M. A., 517. 


Kamptz, K. A. von, 87. 
Kasthofer, Rosette, 290. 
Kiel, pennalism at, 53. 
answer on Wartburg festival, 81. 
Kieser, Prof., on Wartburg festivai, 83, 89. 
Klupfel, on Landsmannschaften, 53. 
Konigsberg, professors and students in, 235. 
Zeller’s labors at, 306. 
Kotzebue, 68. 
death of, 115, 119. 
Bahrdt with the Iron Forehead, 186. 
Kroger, J. C., 516. 
Krusi, H., 516. 


Landinus, C., 445. 

Landsmannschaften, 52. 
Comments of, 161. 

Language, in education, 346. 
speaking foreign, 483. 
elements of teaching, 494, 678, 680. 
phonetics in teaching, 495. 
foreign, how to teach, 497. 
native, in tenching, 374, 478. 

Languages. See German; Greek; Italian; Latin. 

Latin, methods in, 370. 
use of, in teaching, 370. 
as a measure of learning, 413. 
of middle ages, 414, 434, 477. 
same, use of, 417. 
same, study of, 471. 
and Italian, Dante on, 420. 
and Greek, differently studied, 471. 
and German, 374, 478. 
how to be written, 476, 479, 480. 

Law, as school-study, 219. 
collateral studies for, 225. 

Le Clere, on writing Latin, 476. 

Learning, usefulness of, 30. 
vindication of, 19. 

Lectures, in universities, 201. 
compulsory, 213, 220, 223. 
Raumer’s, how given, 243. 
Everett’s, on Greek, 332. 
popular, Everett an originator of, 332. 
See Lyceum lectures. 

Leipzig, unswer on Wartburg festival, 185, 

Leo X., 454, 

Leonard and Gertrude, 519. 

Library, Boston Public, 253. 
Shurtleff’s decimal system in, 260, 
Philadelphia, first, 269. 

St. Mark’s, 433, 439. 
Medicean, 439. 2 

Liegnitz, school for princes, 369. 

Lindsley, Philip, portrait, 1. 
memoir, 9. 
sketch of life, 9. 
on universities, 14. 
writings of, 22. 
on education, 26. 
religious character of, 38. 
results of labors of, 39. 

Little, Mr., 344. 


Logos, meaning of, 384. 
Louise, Queen of Prussia, 287. 
Luther, 120, 503. 


‘| Lycea, German, 216. 


Lyceum lectures, Emerson on, 332. 


Maclean, Dr., 12. 
Madwig, on writing Latin, 479. 
Manuscripts, early collectors of, 439, 442. 
Marburg, answer on Wartburg festival, 185. 
Massachusetts. See Boston, &c. 
Board of Education, 335. 
Everett’s influence on schools of, 338, 
schools of, in 1800, 348, 


‘Mathematics. See Arithmetic. 


medieval, 416. 
McGill, James, portrait of, 188, 
memoir, 188. 
McGill College, 189. 
See University of McGill College. 
McGill Normal School, 193. 
Mechanics, when first to teach, 274. 
elementary method, 274. 
Medici, Cosmo di, 439, 445. 
Medici, Lorenzo di, 439, 445, 452. 
Medicean Library, 439. 
Medicine, studies for, 225. 
in large and small universities, 239. 
Meiners, on German universities, 64, 233. 
Memorizing, wrongly required, 279. 
proper use of, 405. 
Mental faculties used in learning, 676. 
Methfessel. See Binzer. 
Methods. See Order of studies. 
Pestalozzi’s, 675. 
Middle Ages, education in, 367, 413. 
learning of, 413. 
Mineralogy, lectures on, without specimens, 77. 
how to teach, 205. 
elementary instruction in, 244. 
and chemistry, order of, 245. 
Mirandola. See Picus. 
Molson, Messrs., 195. 
Monitorial system, 312. 
Monnich, W. B., 516. 
Montreal. See McGill; University of McGill College. 
Mora! and intellectual education, 353. 
Mothers, Pestalozzi on teaching by, 695. 
Raumer on, 385, 387. 


.| Miller, rector, 373, 378. 


Music, Nageli’s labors for, 300. 
Nageli, H. G., memoir of, 300. 
Names, instruction in, 60. 
Nashville, described, 42, 43. 
Nashville University. See University of Nashville. 
Nationalism in German universities, 52. 
Natural history, in order of studies, 273. 
Natural science, value of, 225. 
elementary, at universities, 241. 
subdivision of departments, 241. 
in education, 347. 
medieval, 416. 
New England, school system, 325, 330. 
Nicholas V., 439. 
Niederer, J., 285. 
memoir, 289. 
work on Pestalozzi, 516. 
Nobles, at German universities, 65. 
Normal schools, Lindsley on, 26. 
Everett on, 336. 
North British Review, quoted, 319. 
Number, Pestalozzi on, 698. 
Nuremberg, gymnasium, 370. 


Occupation, constant, 32. 
Oels, gymnasium, 369. 
Oral method, 201. 
Order of studies, 245. 

Rev. T. Hill on, 273, 491. 
Orders, students’, 56. 


Parents, and teachers, 390. 
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Parents, and tutors, 398, 399. 
educational duties of, 715. 
Pestalozzi’s hopes from, 695, 

Parochial system, Scotch, 319. 

Pennalism, end of, 52, 53. 

Perkins, F’. B., translations by, 46, 160, 200. 

Pestalozzi, peculiar powers of, 285. 
assistants of, 285. 
spread of system in Prussia, 286. 
advantages of system, 287. 
description of Niederer, 290. 

Buss on school of, 293. 
Schmid’s edition of works of, 297. 
estimate of Schmid, 298. 
hundredth birthday of, 503. Me 
publications by and on, 513. 
selections from, viz.:— 
Leonard and Gertrude, 519. 
School in Bonnal, 651. 
Christopher and Alice, 665. 
How Gertrude Teaches, &c., 669. 
anniversary addresses, 703. 
influence on German schools, 503, 506. 
anecdotes of, 510. 
his view of his enterprise, 712, 717. 
in educating the poor, 688, 715. 
educational experience of, 671. 

Pestulozzi Foundation, 504, 507, 516. 

Petrarch, 424, 435. 
and classical learning, 428. 
coronation of, 425. 

Pflug, Bishop Julius, 475. 

Philadelphia, early library in, 269. 

Philanthropinum, 391, 392. 

Philelphus, F., 441. 

Philister, 55, 163. 

Philosophical and other faculties, 223. 

Phonetics in teaching, 495. 

Phrenology, at Halle, 74. 

Physical education, Raumer on early, 382. 
V. di Feltre on, 437. 

Picket, A. and J. W., 517. 

Picus of Mirundola, 449. 

Pilatus, L., 423. 

Plamann, J. E., memoir, 309. 
work on Pestalozzi, 517. 

Plato, studied in Italy, 440. 

Pletho, Gemistus, 440 

Poggius Bracciolini, 442. 

Pogianus, on Latin, 476. 

Politianus, A., 445. 

Political economy, 499. 

Poor, education of, 688, 715. 

Popes—Nicholas V., 439. 

Sylvester II., 416. 
Popular education. See Education, popular. 
Portraits—E. Everett, 325. 

P. Lindsley, 1. 

J. McGill, 188. 

Prayers, college, 340. 

Prenzlau, gymnasium, 379. 

Prisons and colleges, 33. 

Private schools, 393. 

Professional studies, in university, 223. 

Professors, and students, 229. 

Prussia, action of, on Wartburg festival, 91. 

Prussia, university overseers in, 137. 
Pestalozzianism in, 286. 


Quadrivium, 416. 
Quickness in learning, 303. 


Ramsauer, J., memoir of, 301. 
autobiography, 517. 
Ratich, 375. 
Raumer, K. von, articles by, 47, 200, 367, 381, 401, 413, 
471 


university life of, 59. 
at Halle, 59, 68, 136. 
at Gottingen, 59. 

at Breslau, 76. 

at Erlangen, 200, 
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Raumer, K. von, historical labors of, 249. 

authorities cited by, 49. 

works on Pestalozzi, 517. 
Reading, elements of, 679. 

bad method, 385. 

Real studies, value of, 225. 

Rev. T. Hill on, 491. 

Pestalozzi’s method, 682. 
Reformatory education. See Education, reformatory. 
Religion. See Bible; Sectarianism. 

in education, 34, 386, 409. 

same, Petrarch on, 429. 

at Halle, 231, 232. 

private tutor and, 398. 

Raumer on, 401. 

Thomasius on, 408. 

use of Sunday, 412. 

Renouncers, 161. 

Repetition, value of, 304. 
Rewards in colleges, 33. 
Rice, A. H., address by, 265. 
Riepenhausen, 62. 

Ripley, G., 517. 

Robert, King of Naples, 425. 
Rostock, pennalism at, 53. 
Rote. See Memorizing. 
Rousseau, on early training, 382. 
Rush, work by, 377. 


Sacrobusto, John, 416. 

Salzwedel, gymnasium, 372, 

Sand, K. L., 103 to 124. 
authorities on, 103. 
early life, 103. 
student life, 105. 
diary, 105. 
at Jena, 108. 
and Follenius, 111. 
murder of Kotzebue, 115. 
execution, 117. 
and the Burschenschaft, 118. 
letter to his friends, 122. 
consequences of crime, 124. 

Savigny, on lectures, 220), 222. 

Savonarola, 453. 

Scharnhorst’s Last Prayer, 128. 

Schiller, 70. 

Schleiermacher, 72, 200. 

Schlingschlangschlorum, 233. 

Schlosser, quoted, 414. 

Schmid, J., 285. 
memoir of, 297. 

School age, 389. — 

School-books. See Text-books. 

School committees, 348. 

Schoolmen, medieval, 415. 

Petrarch on, 431. 

Schools. See Infant Schools; Private Schools. 
resisting improvements in, 283. 
conditions of good, 347. 
in Massachusetts, fifty years ago, 344, 348. 
distinctions of rank in, 377, 378. 
ancient German, 503. 

German, and Pestalozzi, 503. 
same, dramas in, 372. 

Schulpforte, gymnasium, 368. 

Schultz, overseer of Berlin University, 157. 

Schuppius, B., 371. 

Schweinfurt, gymnasium, 368. 

Science. See Natural Science in Education, 350. 

Scientific academies, 236. 

Scotland, parochial system, 319)” 

Scriptures. See Bible. 

Sectarianism in education, 37. 
not in McGill College, 196. 

Self-taught men, and learning, 20, 362. 

Shurtleff, N. B., decimal system, 260. 

Sigeros, N., 428. 

Simultaneous method, 679. 

Singing, when to begin teaching, 493. 

Society of Usefulness, 375. 

Songs. SC? Students, songs of. 
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Sound, in elementary teaching, 677. 

Spelling, rudiments of, 678. 

Spener, influence at Halle, 231. 

St. Francis, college of, 193. 

St John’s School, Hamburg, 371. 

St. Mark, library of, 433, 439. 

Stargaris, a school drama, 373. 

Stargard, gymnasium, 217, 369, 373. 

Steffens, Prof. , 70, 203. 

Stipendiaries, examination of, 206. 

Students, orders of, 56. 
traveling for, 63. 
committee, at Tubingen, 187. 
relations to professors, 229. 
same, Helmstadt, 233. 
same, Bavaria, 234. 
same, KOnigsberg, 235. 
same, Erlangen, 235. 
songs Of;245. 

* constant occupation of, 32. 
Studies, order of. See Order of studies. 
Rey. T. Hill’s article on, 273. 

Sturm, J., equality in school of, 377. 
method in Latin, 475, 477. 
on school dramas, 372. 

Sunday, use of, 412. 

Sylvester I1., pope, 416. 

Systematizing, Bacon on, 381, 

Schweigger, Prof., 145. 


Teacher. 
vocation of, 26. 
training of, 35. 
natural science for, 226. 
university, needs of, 237, 238. 
gifts of, 36, 277, 347. 
and parents, 390. 
as head of boarding-school, 392. 
of private school, 393, 394. 
Tennessee, Dr. Lindsley on. See Lindsley. 
Text-books, defects in, 274. 
early New England, 327. 
Theological education, drama in, 154. 
real studies in, 228. ° 
See Religion. 
Theremin, 201. 
Thinking, how learned, 384. 
Thirty Years’ War, and schools, 367. 
‘Thomasius, C., 374, 481. 
Thomasius, G., 408. 
Thorn, gymnasium at, 372. 
Ticknor, G., article by, 270. 
at Gottingen, 33]. 
Tileston, Master, 344. 
Translation, 497. 
Traveling, for students, 63. 
Trivium, 416. 
Trotzendorf’s school, equality in, 377. 
True Order of Studies, 273. 
Truth, how to arrive at, 716. 
Tubingen, students’ committee at, 187. 
Tiirk, W. von, 517. 
Turners, Breslau, 92, 141. 
conversation on, 92. 
at Jena, 169, 182. 
Tutors, private, 395. 
requisites of, 397. 
and parents, 398. 


United States, war of 1812, and education in, 330. 
progress of literature in, 334. 

Unconditionals. See Follenius. 

Union, German. See Bundestag. 

Universities, Lindsley on, 17, 20, 28. 
proper place for, 33. 


See Instruction ; Normal School ; Tutor. 
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Universities, policy and needs of, 197 to 199. 
dialogic and lecturing systems in, 201. 
examinations in, 206. 
large and small, 236. 
how to choose collections for, 238. 
in large cities, 24(). 
elementary natural science in, 241. 
Everett on education in, 339. 

German, Raumer on, 47, 200. 

authorities on, 49. 

statistics, 1853, 51. 

nationalism in, 52, 

Landsmannschaften, 52. 

students’ orders, 56. 

effect of war on, 79. 

Sand’s crime and, 124. 

Bundestag and, 129. 

Comment at, 161. 

answers on Wartburg festival, 183. 

summary of history, 249, 

course of study, 17. 

noblemen at, 65. 

gaming at, 65, 66. 

See Altdorf; Berlin; Breslau; Erlangen; Gies- 
sen; Gottingen; Halle; Heidelberg; Jena; 
Leipzig; Marburg; Tubingen. 

of Nashville, 10, 14 to 22, 39, 41, 42. 
of McGill College, 189. 

same, organization, 192. 

same, government of, 196. 


Vacations, benefit of, 350. 

Valla, Laurentius, 443, 459, 472. 
Vattemare, A., 253. 

Vittorino di Feltre, 437. 


Wagenseil, C., 370. 
Waldeck, Prof., 60. 
Wangenheim, von, 87. 
Wartburg festival, 80 to 92, 108, 125, 183. 
correspondence on, 80, 183. 
ceremonies, 82. 
books burned at, 86. 
controversy on, 87. 
government action on, 89. 
Weimar, action of, on Wartburg festival, 89, 
Weigel, C., his Bible, 401. 
Wenzky, rector, 376, 379. 
Werner, 203. 
Wesselhoft, R., 80, 111. 
Wette. See De Wette. 
Wethersfield, rival to Yale College at, 462. 
Winthrop, R. C., address by, 264. 
Witzleben, von, 138, 145. 
Wolf, Prof., 72, 203, 206, 209, 222. 
on speaking Latin, 482. 
Wolsey, his course for Ipswich Grammar School 487. 
Writing, Pestalozzi’s method in, 694, 696. 
Wurm, on writing Latin, 482. 


Yale College, early state, 46]. 
Dummer’s invoice of books, 462. 
Wethersfield rival of, 462. 
Berkeley’s gift to, 465. 

Youth’s Union. See Jugendbund. 


Zahn’s Biblical History, 402. 
Zeller, R. A., 286. 
memoir, 305. 
works, 308. 
Zittau, gymnasium, 378. 
Zodlogy, elements of, 244, 279, 281. 
and botany, analogy of classes, 277. 
Zichy, Count von, 91. : 
Zurich, instruction of teachers at, 305. 
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